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DISPOSITION   OF  THIS  REPORT. 


The  law  requires  that  ten  thousiuul  copies  of  the  Biennial  Report 
of  the  Su}>erintenilent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  he  printed  and 
distributed  to  the  several  counties,  and  thai  one  copy  be  placed  in 
each  Township  I^ibrarv.  These  are  all  the  provisions  concernin<,' 
distribution.  For  the  dis]iosition  of  the  remainder,  it  is  resjU'ctfuUy 
suL''f:ested  to  the  County  Superintendents,  to  whom  these  report* 
will  be  tent,  that  they  be  disposed  of  as  follows: 

One  copv  to  the  County  Auditor. 

One  copy  to  each  County  Commissioner. 

One  copy  to  each  School  Trustee,  whether  of  Town^-hip,  Town  or 
City. 

A  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  each  County  Snperiiitendciit. 

The  remainder,  as  demands  may  indicate',  to  Teachers,  b<-'lu)ol 
Director?  and  other  citizens. 

Second.  It  is  further  respectfully  sugge.'^ted  to  school  oniccrt*  that 
reports  l»e  preserved,  and,  at  the  close  of  their  resjH'itivc  term,"  of 
office,  that  they  be  transmitted  to  their  successors,  as  other  « ducu- 
tional  papers,  books,  records  and  documents  are  transmitted. 
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To  Ilis  Excolleiu'v,  James  D.  Williams, 

Governor  of  riuliima: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  lierewith  tlie  t\v('nty-sixtli  rcjidri 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Publie  Instriu'tion,  (•(inccrninfr  the  cdn- 
dition  of  the  School  Funds,  Revenues  and  Pulilic  Schools  of  the 
State,  for  the  two  years  ending  August  .'Jl,  ISTS,  in  accordance 
witli  Section  l'2.j  of  the  School  Law. 
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JAMES  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Tnstructiou. 


NINTH    BIENNIAL   REPORT 


Supi;ri.\ti-xi)e.\t  of  Puislic  Ixstkuction, 


111  this  ro[)i^rt  I  have  eiuleavfnx'd  to  prest'iit  the  facts  ('(inceniinej 
the  growth  and  comlitiou  of  (,)ur  scliools  in  sueh  a  way  as  to  ho 
readily  understood.  The  statistics  iiave  been  analyzed  and  inter- 
preted, and  the  information  they  contain  presented  in  a  series  nf 
tables  and  comparative  statements  that  will  repav  carei'id  inspeetiitn. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  first  j)art  of  the  report  are  as  follows: 

I.     Growth  of  the  Schools. 

II.      Enumeration. 

III.  School   Attendance. 

IV.  Diiratinii  nf  Schnols. 
V.      Teachers. 

VI.  School    i'ropcrty. 

VII.  Sehool    Funds. 

VI 1 1.  School   Revenues. 

IX.  Scho(d    Le;^islation. 

X.  S<'hool    lOxpenses. 

XI..  State  Board  n\'  j^ducatioii. 

XII.  W'urk  of  the  Department. 


I  have  surrendered  most  of  the  space  in  this  report  to  the  Conutj 
Superintendents  for  their  "  written  reports."  In  former  years  the 
County  Superintendents  selected  their  own  subjects  for  their  written 
reports,  and  it  was  not  infrequent  that  many  of  them  wrote  upon 
the  same  subject,  while  many  subjects  that  might  properly  have 
been  discussed  by  them  were  not  reported  upon.  To  avoid  the 
unnecessary  repetition  consequent  upon  this  mode  of  procedure, 
subjects  :were  selected  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  assigned  to 
the  County  Superintendents.  Forty-six  subjects  w^ere  selected,  each 
of  which  was  assigned  to  two  superintendents.  Written  reports 
were  sent  in  to  this  department  upon  all  of  these  subjects,  which 
are  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  Election  of  County  Superintendent.  Who  should  be  elected; 
when,  and  how.  E.  B.  Thoenton. 

2.  Aims  and  ends  to  be  reached  by  County  Superintendents  in 
their  official  relations  to  the  schools.  Enoch  Myees, 

W.  A.  HOSMER. 

3.  Superintendents'  visits.  J.  A.  C.  Dobson. 

4.  How  to  do  mischief  by  visits.  S.  D.  Ceane, 

H.  N.  Shoet. 

5.  Revocation  of  licenses.  J.  B.  Blount, 

G.  T.  Heeeick. 

6.  Relation  of  County  Superintendents  to  their  teachers. 

B,  M.  Blount. 

7.  Examining  and  marking  examination  papers. 

F.  P.  Conn. 

8.  How  to  make  visits  profitable.  A.  J.  Douglass, 

R.  I.  Hamilton. 


9.     Work  of  County  Board  of  Education. 


W.  P.  Smith, 

J.  L.  NOBLITT. 


0 

10.  Should   C<uinty  Superinteiulents  he  I'xiuninod   tiv  the  Siute 
Board  of  Educ:it"u>n.  II.  (J.  Wii.-ox. 

11.  Qnalificatioiis  of  toachors.  T^AVinM.  I'r.-K. 

{'2.      IldW  til  t'ondiict    rownship  In-;! itntcs. 

.1.  S.  (  Jami'.i.i:. 

I.  AV.  Rk'iiauds. 

IP).     Mi)do  of  conducting  examinations  of  teachers. 

J.   W.  (\  Sl'IMNCSTTN. 

14.  Preparation    of     questions    for    examination    of    teachers; 
advantaij:es  and  di-advantages  of  the  present  svstem. 

II.  li.  IIILI.. 

15.  Dismissal  of  teachers.     How  and  whv. 

Isaac  Mii.i.kk, 
T.  II.  IIauuison. 

IG.     Gradation  ol'  licenses.  ,  AV.  T.  Srii.w  i;i,i,, 

II.  C.  XlNCi. 

17.  Selection  and  election  of  teachers. 

D.  F.  Lkmov, 

Gko.  AV.  1m I w man. 

18.  Men  vs.  Women  as  teachers.  Fhaniv  Mi  A  mmnk. 
I'J.      Wages  of  teachers.                                   Jas.  M.  Cakk.s.'^, 

20.  Countv  Normals.      Advantages  of;    evils  of.      Ilnw  siinuld 
tliev  he  ci.iidnctiil.  TiMDi'in'    \\'ii>on. 

L.  A.  S'jftcKW  J.I.I.. 

21.  iJest  method  of  conducting  Gonntv  Institutes. 

A.  J.  McCrsi:. 

J.   C    .M  A<   ril  KItSoN. 

22.  Faults  in  the  management  of  County  In<titutc<. 

S.  K.  Bki.i.. 
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23.  Improvements  in  the  law  respecting  County  Institutes. 

J.  ^Y.  Milam, 
Oliver  Musselman. 

24.  Care  and  management  of  libraries. 

G.  W.  Ramage. 

» 

25.  Value  of  Township  Institutes.  Cyrus  Cline, 

John  Royse. 

26.  Appointment  and  duties  of  trustee.    R.  F.  Kerr. 

27.  Course  of  study  and  grade  in  country  schools. 

W.  M.  Walters, 
•David  Moury. 

28.  Uniformity  in  daily  programmes. 

J.  H.  Sxoddy. 

29.  Township  and  joint  graded  schools. 

P.  B.  Triplett, 

W.  AY.  Cheshire. 

30.  Examination  of  pupils  in  country  schools. 

Harrison  Kohler, 

T.  F.  McGuYER. 

31.  Relations    of    County    Superintendents  to   city  and  town 
schools.  W.  B.  Ryan, 

L.  P.  Harlan. 

32.  Apparatus.     What  is  needed  ;  use  and  abuse  of. 

J.  A.  Barnes, 

I.  E.  YoUNGBLOOD. 

33.  How  to  economize  time  in  ungraded  schools. 

T.  D.  Tharp, 

R.  L.  Marshmait. 

34.  School  directors.     Their  duties  and  powers. 

U.  B.  McKinney. 


u 


35.     How  to  secure  co-operation  of  parents  in  school  work. 

S.  AV.  PiuTciiAi;!). 


3G.  Progress  in  country  schools. 

37.  Care  of  school  property. 

38.  Location  of  schools. 

39.  Educational  Hinderances. 


CALvrx  Moon. 

J.  H.  Pate, 
S.  L.  Major. 

Oliver  Bueiox. 

Theo.  CoiTRciEn. 

Reason  SiiiNAP-ARCEn, 
AV.  E..  Bailey. 


40.  How  to  secure  regularity  and  punctuality  of  attcn<hince. 

J  AS.  W.  French, 
J.  A.  Marlow. 

41.  School  exhibits  at  county  fairs.        S.  S.  Roth. 

42.  The  text-book  question.  Jno.  C.  McCarijaii. 

43.  Difficulties  in  ungraded  schools.       W.  H.  Cailkins. 

44.  County  Superintendent's  printed^manual  and  report.  AVhat 
should  it  contain.  J.  G.  Overton. 

45.  Teachers'  reports  to  County  Superintendent. 

F.  M.  Huff, 
A.  C.  Goodwin. 

46.  Educational  columns  in  newspapers. 

L.  M.  Crist, 

W.  S.  EWING. 

These  written  reports  are  followed  l)y  a  few  historical  sketches 
of  city  school  systems.  The  usual  statistical  tables  have  been  some- 
what abridged,  but  they  will  be  found  full  enough  for  all  i)ractical 
purposes. 


I.   GROWTH  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  SEVERAL  IMPORTANT 

PARTICULARS. 


Len^-tli 

Number 

Attend- 

School 

Total 

TEAR. 

of  School 

of 

ance  at 

Enumer- 

Am't Paid 

in  Days. 

Teachers. 

School. 

ation. 

Teachers. 

1855. 

61 

4,016 

206,994 

445,791 

$239,924 

1860. 

65 

7,649 

303,744 

495,019 

481,020 

1865. 

66 

9,493 

402,812 

557,092 

1,020,440 

1870. 

97 

11,826 

462,527 

619,627 

1,810,866 

1875. 

130 

13,133 

502,362 

667,736 

2,830,747 

1878. 

129 

13,676 

512,535 

699,153 

3,065,968 

DIAGRAMS    REPRESENTING   THE   ABOVE    FACTS   TO   THE   EYE. 


Length  of  School. 
1^  inch=61. 


1855- 
I860. 
1865- 
1870. 
1875. 
1878- 


Number  of  Teachers. 
y^  inch^number  in  1855. 


1855- 
1860- 
1865. 
1870- 
1875- 
1878- 


Attendanck  at  School. 
%  icnh^aumber  in  1855. 


1855. 
I860. 
1865. 
1870. 
1875. 
1878- 


School  Enumeration. 
J^ineh=number  in  1855. 


1855- 

1860- 

1865- 

1870- 

1875- 

1878=- 


1855- 
1860- 
1865- 
1870- 
1875= 
1878. 


Amount  Paid  Teachers. 
34  inch=arDOunt  paid  in  1855. 


II.     ENUMERATION 


1.     Enumeration,  1877. 

Number  of  white  males o5'2,<StS9 

Number  of  white  females ;v"'(i.'!-")() 

Total  number  of  white  children (J83,ol9 

Number  of  colored  males 5,596 

Number  of  colored  females 5,591 

Total  number  of  colored  childyen ]  1,]S7 

Total  enumeration.  Gi)4,7( )() 

Number  enumerated  last  year 079, "^oO 

Increase 15,476 


2.     Enumeration,  1878. 

Number  of  white  males 354,271 

Number  of  white  females 333,033 

Total  number  of  white  children 687,304 

Numl)er  of  colored  males ''),9;>7 

Number  of  colored  females 5,912 

Total  number  of  colored  children 1 1,849 

Total  enumeration (j99,lo-j 

Number  enumerated  laat  year 694,/ 06 

Increase 4,447 
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3.  Comparative  Table. 

The  increase  in  school  population  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  as  follows^  viz. : 

Enumeration  of  1868 •.  592,865 

Increase  for  year  ending  September  1,  1869 17,699 

Increase  for  year  ending  September  1,  1870 9^063 

Increase  for  year  ending  September  1,  1871 3,101 

Increase  for  year  ending  September  1,  1872 8,811 

Increase  for  eight  months  ending  May  1,  1873 8,903 

Increase  for  year  ending  May  1,  1874 13,922 

Increase  for  year  ending  May  1,  1875 13,372 

Increase  for  year  ending  May  1,  1876 11,494 

Increase  for  year  ending  May  1,  1877 15,476 

Increase  for  year  ending  May  1,  1878 4,447 

Total  as  above 699,153 

4.  Comparative  Table. 

The  following  table  presents   the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the 
enumeration  of  school  children  in  each  county,  from  1868  to  1878: 


COUNTIES. 


Adams 

Allen 

*Bartholemew 

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone 

Brown 


1239 

3797 

26, 

1938 

736 
1293 

334 


29 
21 


129 
36 
16 
10 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


COUNTIES. 


Carroll... 

Cass 

Clarke.... 

Clay 

Clinton.., 
Crawford 
Daviess.. 


2055 
2050 
2335 
1528 
358 
1353 


O  © 


<d3 


15 
26 
27 
40 
25 
9 
21 


4.     CoMPARATlVK  Taiilk. — Continued. 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


!  COUNTIES. 

j 

I 

^Dearborn 585 

f*Decatnr 155 

j  DeKiilU 923 

I  Delaware..! 1052 

!  Dubois GO-2 

:  Elkhart 1G92 

'*Favette 48 

1        '  '  ' 

■  Floyd....: 629 

,  Fountain 767 

I  ^          ' 

;  Franklin 207 

I 

j  Fulton 74 

I  Gibson 1404 

I 
Grant 1754 

'  Greene 934^ 

!  Hamilton 1011 

Hancock 514 

Harrison 630| 

Hendricks '  963 

Henry 240 

TT  \  i  I 

Howard 987 


c        , 

- 

££    ' 

•  — 

^  ? 

=  = 

— 

1-1 

o 

;,   '^ 

~ 

L'~ 

5^ 

rOUXTIES. 


6 

9 

16 

16 
11 
18 
1^ 
7 
12 

o 
O 

1: 

22 

28 

jl 

■   1^' 
14 
10 


35i*Huntin<2:ton i     155 

36    Jackson |     851 

37i  Jasper '  1281' 

38   Jav 1501i 

i       '  I 

39;  Jefferson  1614| 

40  Jennings i   98' 

41  Johnson 726 

42|  Knox i  2789 

43  Kosciusko 921 

44  Lagranrre 375 

45J  Lake 1251 

46  Laporte' '  2303 

47  Tjawrence' '     804 


48 


611 


Madison 

49  Marion 15796 

50  Marshall j  1333 


8';  51    Martin 

I 

14  52    Miami.... :  2920 

i 

3  53=*=Monroe 73| 

j;     !                   :  I 

17  54    Montcromerv 600i 


12 
59 
29 
15 

1 
12 
37 
11 

7 
30 
27 
15 

7 
87 
19 
19 
55 

1 

8 
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4.     CoMPAEATiVE  Table. — Continued. 


55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 


COUNTIES. 


Morgan . . 
Newtou... 

Noble 

*Ohio 

Orange.... 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski... 
Putnam .. 
Randolph 
Ripley.... 

Rush 

Scott 

Shelby.... 
Spencer... 


846 

1024 

263 

81 
325 

86 
164 
729 
761 


15 

58 

3 

1 

7 

1 

2 

12 

15 


1550  32 

2155  35 

848'  30 

382|  5 

1428  18 

598  8 

487 

157 

423 


579 


8 

5 

5 

21 


74 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
&7 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 


COUNTIES. 


Starke , 

St.  Joseph 

Steuben 

Sullivan 

Switzerland.. 
Tippecanoe... 

Tipton 

Union , 

Vanderburgh 
Vermillion... 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

*  Washington.. 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

Whitley 


626 
2586 

866 

646 

101 
2806 
1028 

367 
5200 

407 
3406 

879 

178 
1695 

110 
1125 

940 

917 

577     10 
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5.     CoMPAr.ATiYE  Table. 


The  following  is  the  eniinu'nitioti  oi  the  thirtv-seveu  hiPi^est 
cities  in  the  State,  with  their  per  cent,  of  increase  ior  ten  vear-; 
ending  May  1st,  1878,  viz. : 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


CITIES. 


g 

a 

S 

a 
o 

5" 

=3 

« 

5 

a 

3 
C 

I"" 

3 

CITIES. 


—  a 


Indianapolis '.  25127il59 

I  j 

Evansville '128881  67 

i  i 

Fort  Wavne 11306    44 


Terre   Hante |  7665 

I 

New  Albany I  6342 

Lafayette i  6114 


Madison 5372 

Richmond 4454 

Logansport 4021 

South  Bend 3515 

11  Yincennes 3392 

12  I  Laporte 3364;  75 

13  '  Jeifersonville j  291l'  80 

14  Valparaiso 2272135 


72  i 
14  i 
47  j 
28; 
42 
142 
100 1 
86 


15 
16 


Michigan  City 19571  60, 

Elkhart I  1928|112| 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


Peru 

Lawrenceburgh.  * 

Mnncic 

Crawfordsville.. 

Washington 

Aurora 

Columbus 

Greencastle 

jNIt.    Vernon  — 

Goshen 

Seymour 

Huntington 

Kokonio 

Anderson 

Shelljyville 

Princeton  


1674'  66 
1594i 

1550  65 

1537  75 


1467 


90 


1454 

1 

1436 

36 

1419 

22 

1336 

51 

1294 

23 

1282 

73 

1273 

57 

1261 

82 

1203 

65 

119] 

28 

1185 

101 

2 — SuPT.  Pub.  Ins. 
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5.     Comparative  Table — Continued. 


CITIES. 

53 

3 
a 
W 

§ 

1-1  s 

O  >i 
*i  C 

c  a) 

1 

CITIES. 

a 
_o 

U 
0) 

a 

a 

■u  a 
1- 

33 
31 

Greensburg 

\\^al">fii;li          

1163 
1146 
1042 

21 
15 
35 

36 
37 

Plyniouth  

1036 
1022 

90 

Lebanon 

178 

35 

Warsaw  

'-Decrease. 


6.     Comparative  Table. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enumeration  of  school  children  in 
all  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  enumerating  more  than  six  hundred 
and  less  than  one  thousand,  in  the  order  of  their  size,  the  cities 
beinc!- marked  "c:" 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Connersville,  c 

Tell  City 

Delphi,  c 

Franklin,  c 

Brazil,  c 

Cannelton 

Mishawaka 

Rushville 


Enumeration. 

a 

979 

9 

976 

10 

956 

11 

956 

|12 

921 

13 

917 

14 

871 

15 

859 

Il6 

Cities  and  Towns. 


Frankfort,  c... 
Bloomington,  c 
Union  City,  c. 
Kendallville,  c, 

Bedford 

Marion 

Noblesville 

Attica,  c 


852 
834 
832 
827 
793 
787 
763 
754 
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6.     Comparative  Table — Continued. 


Cities  and  Towns. 


17  North  Vernon,  c 

18  Columbia  City 

19  Nashville. 

20  New  Castle, 

21  Rochester. 

22  Rockport 

23  Cambridge  City , 

24  I  Winchester 

25  Newburs: 


745 
737 
736 
731 

728 
728 
726 
711 
710, 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Covington '  708 

Vevay,  c !i  703 

Edinburgh G90 

Sullivan j  668 

Boonville j  640 

Martinsville |  629 

Ligonier I  610 

Greenfield,  c 606 


7.     An  Analysis. 

An  analysis  of  the  reports  of  the  County  Superintendents  in 
respect  to  the  enumeration  of  school  children,  shows  that  the 
children  are  distributed  as  follows: 

In  49  cities 140,164  or  20  per  cent. 

In  212  incorporated  towns 61,895  or    9  per  cent. 

In  261  cities  and  towns 202,059  or  29  per  cent. 

In  1011  townships 497,094  or  71  j)er  cent. 

Total 699,153 

8.     The  Diagrams, 

On  the  following  pages,  show  to  the  eye  the  comparative  size  of 
certain  cities  in  respect  to  school  population. 


20 


21 


22 


(         JeffersoBviUe.        j  /        y^j^^^^j^^         j 


I     laffrenceburgh.     1        (  Muncie.         j 


I     Cravfordsville.    1 


[        Aurora.        )  (       Columbns,       j 


0 


j      Prineetcn.  I    Greenskirgli    ) 


j        GosheD.       j 


Q  0  0 


j     Warsaw.    ) 


o::{ 


9.     Population  of  State, 

By  asicertaining  the  ratio  between  the  entire  iiopuhitioii  of  the 
State,  as  shown  by  the  censns  in  1870,  and  the  school  })opnhitIon  of 
the  State,  as  shown  by  the  enumeration  of  the  same  year,  we  ean  con- 
struct a  table  showing  the  approximate  growth  in  the  population  of 
the  State  for  the  past  eight  years.  In  1870  the  population  of  the 
State  was  1,680,637,  and  the  enumeration  of  school  children  was 
619,627.  This  gives  us  a  ratio  of  2.71.  Constructing  the  table 
upon  this  basis,  we  have  the  following  result,  viz. : 


YEAR. 


1871 !  3,101 

1872 !  8,811 

I 

1873 8,903 

1874 13,922 

1875 13,372 

1876 11,494 

1877 15,476 

1878 4,447 


A^ 


8,404 

1,689,041 

23,878 

1,712,919 

24,127 

1,737,046 

37,728 

1,774,774 

36,238 

1,811,012 

31,149 

1,842,161 

41,940 

1,884,101 

12,051 

1,896,152 

The  average  increase  in  population,  per  annum,  a])pears  to  be 
26,939.  At  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  the  population  of  the  State 
in  1880  will  be  1,950,030. 
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10.     Population  of  Certain  Cities. 

By  applying  this  same  process  to  the  cities  of  the  State  having 
an  enumeration  of  over  one  thousand,  we  obtain  the  following 
table,  the  accuracy  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  school  enumeration  has  been  taken  in  the  various  cities: 


CITIES. 


Indianapolis... 

Evansville 

Fort  Wayne... 
Terre  Haute... 

Lafayette , 

Madison , 

Logansport 

New  Albany..., 

Richmond 

Laporte 

South  Bend 

Jeffersonville... 

Vincennes 

Valparaiso 

Elkhart 

Crawfordsville. 
Michigan  City. 


J      S 


48/244 

21,830 

17,718 

16,103 

13,506 

10,709 

8,950 

15,396 

9,449 

6,581 

7,206 

7,254 

5,440 

2,765 

3,265 

3,701 

3,985 


12,382 
9,180 
8,256 
5,182 
a,131 
4,447 
2,367 
7,114 
3,515 
1,757 
2,304 
2,149 
1,940 
897 
875 
955 
1,345 


P? 


3.89 
2.38 
2.14 
3.10 
2.63 
2.86 
3.78 
2.16 
2.68 
3.74 
3.12 
3.32 
2.80 
3.08 
3.73 
3.87 
2.88 


H 


25,127 
12,888 
11,306 
7,665 
6,114 
5,372 
4,021, 
6,342 
4,454 
3,364 
3,515 
2,911 
3,392 
2,272 
1,928 
1,537 
1,957 


p-i 


97,744 

30,573 

24,194 

23,761 

16,080 

15,369 

15,199 

13,698 

12,036 

11,581 

10,966 

9,664 

9,497 

7,224 

7,191 

5,948 

5,636 
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10.    Population  of  Certain  Cities — Contimiod. 


CITIES. 


Huntington 2,925  \ 

Peru ;  3,617  j 

■  j 

Washington 2,901  ] 

Anderson 3,126 

Columbus' I  3,359  i 

i 

Goshen 3,133  ' 

Muncie 2,992 

Mr.  Yernou 2,880 

Greencastle 3,227 

Princeton 1,847 

i 

Plynvnitli I  2,482 

Seymour 2,372 

Aurora 3,304 

Greenshurg No  offici'l 

Wabasli 2,881 

Shelby  villc 2,731 

Lawrenceburjrh 3,159 

Kokonio 2,177 

Warsaw 2,206 

Lebanon ^  1,572 


707 

4.12 

1 

1 

1,273 

5,244 

1,276 

2.83 

1,674 

4,737 

925 

3.13 

1,467 

4,591 

830 

3.76 

1,203 

4,523 

1,079 

3.11 

1,436 

4,465 

918 

3.41 

1,294 

4,412 

1,075 

2.78 

1,550 

4,309 

950 

3.03 

1,336 

4,181 

1,093 

2.95 

1,419 

4,180 

564 

3.25 

1,185 

3,851 

681 

3.64 

1,036 

3,771 

816  i 

2.90 

1,282 

3,717 

1,370  ! 

2.39 

1,454 

3,475 

1,060 

1,163 
1,146 

3,465 

964  ! 

2.98 

3,415 

969 

2.81 

1,191   1 

3,346 

1,527  1 

2.00 

1,594  ! 

3,188 

838 

2.59 

1,261  ' 

3,165 

774 

2.85 

1,042 

2,969 

616  : 

2.55 

1,022 

2,6()<J 
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11.     Comparative  Table 


Showing  the  number  of  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age  per  square  mile,  in  each  county. 


(0 

B 

COUNTIES. 

a 
ea 

.  1 

o 
a 
.2 

u 

a  S 

Number  of  Children 
per  Square  Mile. 

1 

Adams 

324 
638 
400 
414 
180 
408 
320 
378 
420 
400 
360 
432 
280 
423 
291 
372 
346 

5537 
22008 
7715 
3443 
2802 
9258 
3558 
6471 
9975 
9623 
8201 
7660 
4179 
7646 
9647 
6957 
6903 

17 

9, 

Allen  

34 

8 

Bartholomew 

19 

4 

Benton 

8 

5 

Blackford 

15 

6 

■ 
Boone 

9,^ 

7 

Brown 

11 

8 

Carroll 

17 

9 

Cass 

'?3 

10 

Clarke 

24 

11 

Clay 

9M 

12 

Clinton 

17 

18 

14 

14 

Daviess 

18 

15 

33 

If) 

Decatur 

18 

17 

DeKalb 

19 

27 


11.     Comparative  Table — Continued. 


1 

s 

COUNTIES. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Enumeration  of  Chil- 
dren. 

c 
O  g 

O   3 
u  cr* 
a>  CO 

"a  fe 

3    a 

18 

Delaware 

400 
420 
467 
200 
148 
400 
380 
366 
449 
420 
540 
400 
312 
475 
390 
385 
293 
384 
544 

7559 
5896 
11143 
3599 
9116 
7020 
7625 
4779 
7939 
8087 
8450 
8171 
5668 
8377 
7816 
8034 
6828 
7397 
7711 

18 

19 

Dubois 

14 

90 

Elkhart 

23 

91 

Favette '. 

17 

99, 

Floyd 

61 

93 

Fountain 

17 

94 

Franklin 

20 

95 

Fulton 

13 

96 

Gibson 

17 

9,7 

Grant 

18 

98 

Greene 

15 

99 

Hamilton 

20 

30 

TTanoook           

18 

31 

Harrison  

17 

39 

Hendricks 

20 

33 

Henry 

20 

34 

Howard              

23 

35 

In  nntincrton             

19 

36 

Jackson 

14 

28 


11.     Comparative  Table — Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


Jasper , 

Jay 

Jefferson  — 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko ... 
Lagrange  — 

Lake 

Laporte 

Lawrence.... 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall .... 

Martin 

Miami  

Monroe 

Montgomery 
Morgan 


13 

c 

3 

.s 

< 

o 

c 

3  g 
s  <^ 

550 

3452 

370 

6681 

18 

362 

12205 

33 

375 

6054 

16 

320 

6565 

20 

516 

10178 

19 

558 

9498 

17 

384 

5226 

13 

480 

5371 

11 

450 

10958 

24 

440 

6532 

14 

400 

9213 

23 

420 

33899 

80 

440 

8309 

18 

340 

4865 

14 

384 

8222 

21 

420 

5398 

12 

500 

9290 

18 

450 

6643 

14 
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11.     CoMPAEATiVE  Table — Continued. 


B 

66 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


Newton.... 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange  — 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski .... 
Putnam... 
Randolph, 

Ripley 

Rush 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer... 
Starke .... 


COUNTIES. 


367 
430 
90 
400 
400 
440 
400 
300 
400 
390 
430 
486 
440 
450 
410 
180 
400 
390 
432 


2781 
7726 
1903 
5302 
5961 
6634 
6659 
5716 
6416 
8379 
3690 
8094 
9153 
8200 
6305 
3138 
8364 
8933 
1932 
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11.     Comparative  Table — Continued. 


a 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 


COUNTIES. 


St.  Joseph 

Steuben 

Sullivan 

Switzerland  .. 
Tippecanoe... 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburgh. 
Vermillion.... 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington . . 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

Whitley 


470 
314 
430 
220 
500 
280 
168 
216 
290 
400 
420 
364 
336 
540 
400 
380 
500 
326 


Q 


H 


10257 
5155 
7638 
4701 

14002 
5180 
2570 

17041 
3907 

14675 
8972 
3998 
7902 
6763 

13034 
6255 
4591 
5909 


2S 
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III.     SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 


1.     School  Attendance,  1877. 

Number  of  white  males  enrolled  in  the  schools..    261,556 
Number  of  white  females  enrolled  in  the  schools.    230,419 


Total  number  of  white  children  enrolled....  491,975 

Number  of  colored  males  enrolled  in  the  schools.        3,375 
Number    of    colored   females    enrolled    in    the 

schools 3,376 


Total  number  of  colored  children  enrolled..  6.751 


Total  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the 

schools  during  the  year 498,726 

2.     School  Attendance,  1878. 

Number  of  white  males  enrolled  in  the  schools...    267,315 
Number  of  white  females  enrolled  in  the  schools.    237,739 


Total  number  of  white  children  enrolled....  505,054 

Number  of  colored  males  enrolled  in  the  schools.        3,794 
Number    of     colored    females   enrolled    in    the 

schools 3,687 


Total  number  of  colored  children  enrolled..  7,481 


Total  number  of  children  enrolled   in  the 

schools  during  the  year 512,535 
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The  following 
'schools^  average 
1878,  inclusive: 


3.       COMPAEATIVE    TaBLE. 

table  shows  the  actual  enumeration,  enrollment  in 
daily   attendance,  etc.,  each  year,    from   1868  to 


YEAES. 


W 


« 


Si 


II  ^ 

^  "  '^  :i 
(V  c  .-  /> 


1 

1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


592,865 
610,564 
619,627 

^  I 

622,728: 
631,5391 
640,442^ 
654,364 
667,736 
679,230 
694,706 
699,153 


436,736 
459,918 
462,524 
450,057 
459,451 
463,204 
489,044 
502,362 
516,270 
498,726 
512,535 


283,340 
293,171 
291,089 
295,071 
295,125 
293,851 
311,272 
300,743 
314,168 
298,324 
315,893 


52 
54 
53 
51 
51 
51 
53 
55 
56 
53 
55 


34 
35 
34 
33 
33 
33 
34 
33 
34 
32 
34 
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4.     Comparative  Table. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  per  cent,  of  children  enumerated 
who  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  by  counties;  also  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  did  not  attend  the  schools  last  year: 


COUNTIES. 


Noble 

Steuben... 

Tipton 

Lagrange. 
DeKalb... 

6  i  Fulton.... 

7  I  Benton.... 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Switzerland ... 

Starke 

Delaware 

Rush 

Monroe 

Owen 

Pulaski 

Washington... 
Ohio 


(In 


93 

90 
89 
87 
87 
87 
86 
86 
85 
85 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 


Pm 


■p.  c 
o  ^  o 


504 

532 
558 
675 
907 
636 
490 
624 
296 

1094 
981 
845 
947 
598 

1057 
306 


COUNTIES. 


17 

18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


Grant 

Hamilton, 


Morgan. 


Howard .. 

Clay 

Decatur... 

White 

Greene.... 

Boone 

Elkhart... 

Jay 

Newton... 
Randolph. 

Parke , 

Whitley  .. 
Pike 


"o.S    . 

CO 

t;  'c  'o 
£-^  2 


83 
83 
83 
83 
83 
83 
82 
82 
82 
82 
82 
82 
82 
82 
82 


S  2 


OS":' 


5-9 
S  3  o 


^ 


1449 
1394 

1085 
1156 
1355 
1162 

762 
1465 
1609 
2036 
1-212 

497 
1569 
1 1  5:i 
1 046 
1042 


3 — SuPT.  Pub.  Ins. 
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4.     Comparative  Table — Continued. 


33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


COUNTIES. 


Jackson . . . 
Kosciusko 
Hancock .. 

Jasper 

Henry 

Marshall .. 

Carroll 

Madison  .. 

Gibson 

Johnson... 
Warren.... 

Lake 

Sullivan... 
Harrison . . 
Blackford 

Martin 

Union 

Shelby 


Per  cent,  of  Children  En- 
rolled in  the  Public 

Schools. 

Number  of  Children  who 
did  not  attend  the  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

82 

1386 

81 

1773 

81 

1051 

81 

656 

81 

1489 

80 

1623 

80 

1123 

80 

1840 

80 

1579 

80 

1293 

80 

795 

80 

1051 

80 

1482 

80 

1659 

79 

572 

79 

1024 

79 

529 

79 

1705 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 


COUNTIES. 


Warrick 

Orange 

Hendricks ... 

Miami 

Montgomery 

Scott 

Wabash 

Crawford 

Huntington . 

Putnam 

Wells 

Lawrence 

Brown 

Franklin 

Fountain 

Dubois 

Fayette 

Jennings 


Pi 


78 
77 
77 
77 
76 
76 
76 
76 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
74 
74 
72 
72 
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4.     Comparative  Table — Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


c 

o 

W 

, — 1 

r^ 

a> 

S 

■n 

^ 

_C^ 

O 

■-* 

69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 


Spencer 

Clinton 

Bartholomew 

Adams 

Posey 

Vermillion  ... 

Perry 

St.  Joseph.... 

Wayne 

Vigo 

Dearborn 

Daviess 


0.5 


a>  o 


5  <^ 


i:^ 


72 
70 
70 
69 
69 
68 
68 
67 
66 
66 

65 


as 
"oi  § 

HI   c   9 


00 


1444 

2269 
2283 
1681 
2548 
1231 
1139 
3303 
4425 
4820 
3266 
2667 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 


COUNTIES. 


Clarke....... 

Cass 

Ripley 

Porter....... 

Tippecanoe.... 

Knox 

Laporte. ....... 

Marion. 

Floyd 

Jefferson 

Allen 

Vanderburgh 


Ph 


S^    f=02 


12; 


65 
64 
64 

63 
62 
60 


3372 
5590 

2890 
2378 
5240 
4045 


60  i     4325 


56 

14694 

54 

4107 

51 

5965 

50 

11005 

42 

9858 

The  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  many  of  the  larger  counties  of  the 
Stat€  is  affected  by  parochial  schools.  The  statement  of  absenteeism 
does  not  prove  that  the  children  do  not  attend  any  school,  but 
merely  that  they  do  not  attend  public  schools. 
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5,     CoLoiiED  Schools. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  colored  children 
enumerated  in  each  county  in  the  State,  together  with  the  number 
attending:  school: 


9 
10 
11 


COUNTIES. 


Adams......... 

Allen.......... 

Bartholomew, 
Benton...,, — 
Blackford..... 

Boone 

Brown ..,.,..., 
Carroll.,... — 
Cass ............ 

Clarke .....  — 

Clay. 


12  !  Clinton 


13  j  Crawford 

14  j  Daviess... 

15  I  Dearborn 


Q 


3-^ 


42 

17 
1 
3 

69 
1 
6 

71 
730 

49 
9 


72 
30 


o 

^  2 


p.  ~o 


COUNTIES. 


26 

10 

1 


38 


47 

396 

21 

6 


6Q 
18 


Decatur... 
DeKalb... 
Delaware . 

19  1  Dubois.... 

I 

20  |. Elkhart... 

21  Fayette... 

Floyd 

Fountain . 

24  i  Franklin. 

i 

25  j  Fulton.... 

26  Gibson.... 

27  Grant 

Greene.... 
Hamilton. 
Hancock  . 


28 
29 
30 


Q     . 


46 
5 

53 

20 
5 

54 
689 

33 


5 
336 
363 

39 
191 

21 
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5.     Colored  Schools — Continued. 


a 

3 
"^ 

31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


COUNTIES. 


Harrison . . 
Hendricks 

Henry , 

Howard ... 


Huntington 


Jackson. 


o  a 

o  c 

ST3 


Jasper 

Jay.-" 

Jefferson  — 
Jennings.... 

Johnson 

Knox I 

Kosciusko .... 

Lagrange 

Lake 

Laporte 

Lawrence 

Madison 


133 
91 

212 
140 


106 


6 
415 

182 

79 

228 


66 
116 

25 


w, 


Ml 

a^ 


146 

53 
151 
135 


97 


14 
229 
139 

73 

150! 

4 
2 


27 
84 
13 


49 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
GQ 


COUNTIES. 


Marion 

Marshall..., 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe..... 

Montgomery.. 
Morgan..... 

Newton..... 

Noble....... 

Ohio 


Orange. 


Owen ... 
Parke... 
Perry ... 

Pike 

Porter.., 
Posey... 
Pulaski , 


o  g 

O    C 
3  ^ 


2,378 
1 


18 
84 

114 
28 
23 
4 
60 
63 
42 
55 
69 
7 
10 

366 
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5.     Colored  Schools — Continued. 


67 

68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 


^ 

a 

M 

tq  to 

o 

o 

TJ    o 

M 

COUNTIES. 

S  a 

oj 

o  a 

o  c 

13 

3 

C     Sh 

o  o 

n 

S'O 

3    ^ 

3 

^ 

^ 

80 

Putnam 

69 

45 

Randolph ..... 

204 

161 

81 

Eipley......... 

62 

40 

82 

Rush  ........... 

175 

135 

83 
84 

85 

Scott 

Shelby 

71 

70 

Spencer 

674 

355 

86 

Starke.......... 

^7 

St.  Joseph..... 

59 

33 

88 

Steuben...., ... 

89 

Sullivan....... 

46 

39 

90 

Switzerland... 

46 

39 

91 

Tippecanoe... 

96 

36 

92 

COUNTIES. 


Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburgh 
Vermillion  ... 


A^igo 


Wabash.. 
Warren.. 
Warrick. 


Washington.. 


Wayne .. 
Wells..., 
Whit«.., 
Whitley 


Q  a 


12 

47 

1,000 

18 

432 

40 

2 

175 

4 

467 


19 


W42 


Ms 


3 
608 

3 
332; 


144 


293 
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6,     An  Analysis 

Of  the  Superintendent's  reports  shows  that  73  per  cent,  of  the 
white  children,  and  63  per  cent,  of  the  colored  children,  in  the 
State,  were  enrolled  in  the  schools.  A  further  analysis  proves  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  colored  children  in  the  townships  attend 
school  than  in  the  cities  and  towns,  as  follows : 
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Colored  children  enumerated  in  cities  and  towns 7,708 

Colored  children  enrolled  in  cities  ^and  towns 4,486 

Colored   children   in    cities  and    towns    who   do  not    attend 

school 3,222 

Per  cent 58 

Colored  children  enumerated  in  townships 4,141 

Colored  children  enrolled  in  townships 2,995 

Colored  children  in  townships  who  do  not  attend  school 1,146 

Per  cent 72 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  reports,  in  this  Department,  shows 
that  28  per  cent,  of  the  children  enumerated,  and  15  per  cent,  of 
the  children  enrolled,  are  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  Upon  this 
basis,  it  appears  that  there  are  but  446  colored  children,  between 
six  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  the  townships,  that  do  not  attend 
school. 


IV.     DURATION    OF  SCHOOLS. 


1.     Comparative  Table. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  duration  of  schools  in 
each  county,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1878,  and  the  increabe 
or  decrease  since  August  31,  1876, 


22 

8 

10 

3 

5 

8 

4 

5 

§ 
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1.     Comparative  Table — Continued. 


<a 

3 

COUNTIES. 

Length  of  School  in 
Days. 

o 

CO 

o 
o 

a 

0) 

o 

a 

CO 
00 
0) 

v 
■n 

a 
9 
3 

0) 

10 

Yio-o 

148 
147 
147 
146 
145 
145 
145 
145 
143 
143 
143 
142 
142 
142 
141 
141 
141 
140 
140 

16 

19 

3 

3 

11 

6 

4 

14 

7 

11 

'    cj" ' 

Dearborn 

8 

19, 

Lake 

23 

18 

Decatur ^ 

14 

Delaware 

In 

Daorance 

16 

o           o 

St.  Joseph 

17 

Tippecanoe 

12 

18 

Clinton 

6 

19 

Noble 

^0 

Warren 

3 

21 

Elkhart 

5 

22 

Kosciusko , 

4 

2P> 

Starke 

12 

9A 

Posey 

25 

Vermillion 

10 

26 

AVayne 

27 

Clay 

28 

V   

DeKalb 
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1.     Comparative  Table — Continued. 
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1.     Comparative  Table — Continued. 


a 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


COUNTIES. 


Montgomery 
Hamilton.... 

Jasper  

Adams 

Floyd 

Putnam 

Spencer 

Morgan 

Carroll , 

Gibson 

Jefferson , 

Ohio 

Jackson  

Boone 

Switzerland . 

Tipton 

Fountain , 

Hendricks . . . 
Madison 


•  r-l 

«d 

Length  of  School 
Days. 

00 

r-l 

dJ 
'tc 

o 

a 

129 

7 

128 

15 

128 

4 

127 

127 

126 

126 

6 

125 

9 

123 

7 

123 

123 

123 

122 

120 

120 

120 

119 

119 

119 

18 
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1.     Comparative  Table — Continued. 


67 

68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


COUNTIES. 


^Q 


Cass. 


117 


Dubois I  117 

Heniy 117 


Jay 


117 


Sullivan j  117 

Warrick j  117 

Blackford i  116 


Greene 
Owen... 


Jennings  .... 
Lawrence  ... 
Huntington. 
White 


Washington. 


Harrison.. 
Crawford 


116 
115 
114 
112 
111 
111 
110 
110 
108 


Daviess i  108 


Grant. 


Howard 106 


107 


10 

6 

6 

1 

14 

10 

13 
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1.     Comparative  Table — Continued. 


a> 

B 

COUNTIES. 

c 

..-1 

o 
o 

r-; 
O 

gft 

CD 
OO 

OJ 
O 

a 

CO 

1-- 

00 

<D 
O 
C 

a 

s 

SB 

Hancock 

105 
103 
100 
98 
94 
94 
93 

18 
14 

87 

Martin 

88 

Scott 

89 

Pike 

4 

90 

Brown 

C) 

91 

Pulaski 

6 

9*^ 

Orano^e 

15 

2.     An  Analysis 


Of  the  above  table  shows  that  the  average  length  of  the  public 
schools  in  days,  in  1878,  was  129,  and  that  two  counties  had  over 
1(J0  days;  seven  counties  had  over  150  days;  twenty-one  counties 
had  over  140  days  ;  seventeen  counties  had  over  130  days;  sixteen 
counties  had  over  120  days;  eighteen  counties  had  over  110  days; 
seven  counties  had  over  100  days;  four  counties  had  over  90  days. 
It  was  the  design  of  the  framers  of  our  school  system  that  it 
should  be  a  uniform  system ;  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  should  be  placed  upon  equality  so  far  as  the  kind 
of  the  instruction  and  the  length  of  the  terra  of  school  are  con- 
cerned. This  design  is  not  realized.  In  one  county  children  have 
school  privileges  offered  them  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  days,  in 
another  for  ninety-three  days.  This  is  not  all.  The  variation  in 
the  length  of  term  of  school  between  the  various  townships  in  the 
same  county  is  often  greater  than  it  is  between  the  various  counties. 
In  four  counties  the  variation  was  over  one  hundred  days ;  in  five 
over  ninety  days ;  and  in  eleven,  over  eighty  days. 
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It  also  appears  that  in  one  township  in  the  State  the  children  had 
but  sixty  days  schooling,  while  in  another  they  had  two  hundred 
and  twenty  days.     See  succeeding  table. 

I  repeat  here  the  substance  of  what  I  said  in  a  former  report  upon 
this  subject:  As  long  as  the  schools  of  some  of  our  townships  are 
kept  open  but  sixty  days,  and  others  are  kept  open  two  hundred 
and  twenty  days,  we  do  not  have  a  uniform  system — such  as  was 
contemplated  by  the  constitution.  The  school  law  requires  the 
trustee  of  a  township  to  maintain  each  of  the  schools  in  his  corpo- 
ration an  equal  length  of  time.  This  provision  can  not  be  so  easily 
applied  to  the  various  counties  of  the  State,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  a  variation  in  the  density  of  the  population,  in  the  wealth  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  amount  of  Congressional  School  Fund  belonging 
to  the  Congressional  Townships.  I  think,  however,  there  is  scarcely 
a  township  trustee  in  the  State  who  can  not,  under  the  present  law, 
if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  bring  his  schools  up  to  an  average  of  six 
months.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  require  each  township  trustee 
to  levy  a  sufficient  local  tax  to  maintain  the  schools  of  his  corpora- 
tion at  least  six  months  of  the  year,  provided  this  can  be  done  with- 
out increasing  the  local  school  tax  beyond  the  amount  now  per- 
mitted by  law.  This  would  have  a  tendency  to  bring  the  poorer 
schools  of  the  State  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best,  and  would  thus 
unify  the  system,  and  make  it  indeed  a  common  school  system. 
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3.    Comparative  Tarle. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  variation  in  the  duration  of  the 
schools  in  the  various  counties:  the  first  column  exhibitiuir  the 
length  of  the  school  in  days  in  the  township  having  the  highest 
average,  and  the  second  column  exhibiting  the  length  of  school  in 
days  in  the  township  having  the  lowest  average: 


COUNTIES. 


Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew .. 

Benton... 

Blackford 

Boone 

Brown 


O    C 


c  .2-'   ■ 


147 

195 
180 
167 
107 
144 
105 


Carroll 135 


Cass 

Clarke.... 

Clay 

Clinton... 
Crawford 
Daviess... 
Dearborn. 


143 
160 
180 
168 
160 
156 
185 


.s.s 

Lengtii   of   School 
lowest  Township, 
Days. 

'a 
16 

90 

120 

17 

80 

18 

95 

19 

91 

20 

90 

21 

75 

22 

92 

23 

100 

24 

90 

25 

86 

26 

120 

27 

69 

28 

90 

29 

80 

30 

COUNTIES. 


Decatur.., 
DeKalb.. 
Delaware. 
Dubois.... 
Elkhart.. 
Fayette... 

Floyd 

Fountain 
Franklin 
Fulton.... 
Gibson.... 

Grant 

Greene.... 
Hamilton 
Hancock 


180 
IGO 
180 
150 
160 
170 
130 
160 
200 
160 
120 
117 
178 
149 
140 


c  •::3 


oH 


c  t^  rt 


115 

112 

116 

80 

120 

140 

105 

80 

116 

113 

100 

80 

85 

70 

81 
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3.     Comparative  Table — Continued. 


^ 


COUNTIES. 


31  Harrison 

32  Hendricks, 

33  Henry 

34  i  Howard 

35  !  Huntino-ton. 


36 
37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Jackson.... 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson  .. 
Jennings... 
Johnson.... 

Knox 

Kosciusko . 
Lagrange.. 

Lake 

Laporte  ... 
Lawrence . 
Madison  ... 
Marion  .... 


O  •" 
o  ^ 


140 
150 
150 
150 
118 
130 
160 
169 
140 
130 
160 
190 
160 
160 
180 
180 
107 
150 
176 


02  ^ 


OH 


60 
90 
83 
78 
79 
95 
80 
80 


COUNTIES. 


50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 


Marshall '  157 


130 


118  ;|  58 
11 
90  ||  59 

100  Ij  60 

ji 

93  !|  61 

110  I  62 

ji 
125  ti  63 


117 

80 

80 

89 

133 


64 
65 
66 
67 
68 


Martin 

Miami I  180 

Monroe i  180 

Montgomery...    170 

Morgan j   180 

Newton ]  170 

Noble I  150 

Ohio :...    160 

Orana^e 115 

Owen '   140 

Parke !  160 

Perry 140 

Pike I  111 

i 
Porter |  196 

Posey '  158 

Pulaski I  125 

Putnam |  164 

Randolph ■  180 


0/    O  Q 
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3.     Comparative  Table — Coutiuued. 


COUNTIES. 


69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 


Ripley.. 
Rush . . . . 

Scott.... 
Shelby .. 
Spencer. 
Starke.. 


1-1  "^^ 


173 

165 
116 
170 
160 

220 


St.  Joseph I  180 


Steuben 

Sullivan 

Switzerland. 
Tippecanoe.. 
Tipton  


170 

130 
120 
180, 
120 


=  « 

1 

"o.S^ 

o^ 

o  ;= 

1 

CQ  fc 

^  O 

^H 

igth 

west 
ays. 

g 

a;  O  Q 

D 

^^kn 

81 

1 

107 

100 

i  82 

85 

83 

-100 

84 

90 

85 

74 

1  86 

114 

87 

130 

88 

85 

89 

85 

90 

100 

91 

98 

92 

CX)UNTIES. 


Union. 

y  auderburgh. 
Vermillion. .... 

Vigo....oo 

Wabash  ........ 

Warren......... 

Warrick........ 

Washington ... 
Wayne ......... 

Wells........... 

White. 

Whitley........ 


o  .:r 
o  ^ 

-G    CO 

CO    ^ 


160 

192 
160 
180 
120 
160 
126 
120 
160 
140 
135 
150 


o.ir 


oH 


C  'C  ra 


160 
131 
112 
100 

100 
119 

91 
85 

120 
93 
75 

120 


4 — SuPT.  Pub.  Ins. 
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4.     Comparative  Table. 


The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  average  duration  of 
the  schools  in  days  and  months,  each  year,  from  1868  to  1878. 
inclusive: 


bu 

&XJ 

"o 

^o  S 

c 

c 

r^  r^ 

rrt     X 

.2  5 
t  B 

is  o 

YEARS. 

O    C 

*''o 

(D'o 

QJ  "^ 

OJ  "^ 

fcOo 

^2 

«  a 

c3  a 

t-  T! 

^co 

^S 

E>H 

^>H 

<1 

<1 

>—l 

1— 1 

1  CfiS                           

87 

92 

97 

98^ 
116 
105 
113 
120 
129 
128 
129 

4.35 

4.6 

4.8 

4.495 

5.8 

5.25 

5.65 

6 

6.45 

6.4 

6.45 

1869 

5 
5 

n 

*11 
8 
7 
9 
*1 
1 

.25 

1870         ...          

.25 

1871  

.07J 

1872        

.87* 

1873... 

*.55 

1874    

.40 

1875         

.35 

1876  

.45 

1877        

*.05 

1878 

.05 

*  Decrease. 
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5.     Comparative  Table. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Districts,  Schools,  etc. 
each  year  from  1868  to  1878,  inclusive  : 


YEARS. 


1868, 


Q 


^ 


8,594 


1869 8,692 


1870.. 
1871. 

1872.. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878.. 


8,861 
9,032 
9,100 
8,990 
9,158 
9,182 
9,310 
9,325 
9,380 


no    t. 


8,453 
8,604 
8,759 
8,936 
9,030 
8,918 
9,105 
9,130 
9,259 
9,289 
9,346 


.a  o 


O     <1> 

S  £ 

O  -C 


141 

88 
162 
96 
70 
72 
53 
52 
51 
36 
34 


Q  o'bb 


"Q 


91 

89 

90 

96 

132 

115 

no 

130 


o 


P2 


w 


113 


134 
181 
164 
166 
161 
290 
271 
344 
396 


O 


68 


62 

56 

81 

62 

110 

106 

127 

164 

151 


Number  of  city  systems 49 

Number  of  town  systems 212 

Number  of  school  corporations 1,272 

State  Board 8 

County  Superintendents 92 

City  and  Town  Trustees 783 

Township  Trustees 1,01 1 

Total 1,894 


V.    TEACHERS. 


1.     Teachp:r8  Employed,  1877. 

White  male  teachers 8,047 

White  female  teachers 5,432 

Total  13,479 

Colored  male  teachers 62 

Colored  female  teachers 33 

Total 95 

Total  number  teachers  employed 13,574 

Total  number  males  employed 8,109 

Total  number  females  employed 5,465 

Total  as  above 13,574 


2.     Teachers  Employed,  1878. 

White  male  teachers 7,977 

White  female  teachers 5,699 

Total 13,676 

Colored  male  teachers 62 

Colored  female  teachers 43 

Total —       105 


Total  number  of  teachers  employed 13,781 

Total  number  males  employed 8,039 

Total  number  females  employed 5,742 

Total  as  above 13.781 
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3.     Teachers  Employed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers  employed  dur- 
ing the  past  eleven  years : 


1868. 
1870. 
1872. 
1873. 
.1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Males. 


7,630 
7,594 

7,586 
7,670 
7,852 
8,109 
8,039 


Females.   !      Total. 


4,931 
5,190 
5,419 
5,463 

5,559 
5,465 
5,742 


10,697 
11,826 
12^561 
12,784 
13,005 
13,133 
13,411 
13,574 
13,781 


The  above  table  shows  that  during  the  past  seven  years  the  male 
teachers  have  increased  in  number  409,  while  the  female  teachers 
have  inci'eased  in  number  811. 
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4.     County  Institutes,  1877. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and 
the  number  of  teachers  attending  County  Institutes,  for  the  year 
1877,  by  counties: 


COUNTIES. 


1  Adams . 

i 

2  Allen.. 


Bartholomew , 
Benton 

5  j  Blackford 

I 

6  I  Boone 

7  I  Brown 

8  j  Carroll 

I 

9  i  Cass 

10  Clarke 

11  I  Clay 

i 

12  j  Clinton 

13  Crawford 

14  Daviess 

15  Dearborn...... 

16  Decatur 


127 
384 
151 

96 

53 
155 

70 
128 
180 
138 
125 
155 

74 
123 
138 
120 


a  S 
^  s 

0)  1— ( 

Is 

■3" 

.  bX) 
O  C 

u 

3 

93 

17 

362 

18 

140 

19 

116 

20 

68 

21 

116 

22 

94 

[ 

23 

81 

24 

204 

25 

101 

26 

74 

27 

115 

28 

66 

29 

90 

30 

117 

31 

130 

32 

a>UNTIES. 


DeKalb... 
Delaware.. 

Dubois 

Elkhart... 
Fayette.... 

Floyd 

Fountain.. 
Franklin .. 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton.. 
Hancock... 
Harrison... 
Hendricks 


^  00 
o  '-I 

O)  .- 

--*-<  Sj 
o  >> 
.  o 

264 
164 
94 
275 
87 
98 
129 
126 
187 
128 
134 
171 
193 
121 
154 
129 


s  2 


O  G 


201 
230 

84 
225 
100 
116 

88 
118 
230 
143 
217 
121 
246 
186 
161 
158 
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4.     County  Institutes,  1877 — Continued. 


33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 


COUNTIES. 


Henry ... 
Howard . 


Huntington. 


Jackson ... 
Jasper  

Jay.. 

Jefferson  .. 
Jennings... 
Johnson... 

Knox 

Kosciusko 
Lagrange.. 

Lake  

Laporte  . . . . 
Lawrence . . 
Madison..., 

Marion 

Marshall.... 
Martin 


«s  .5 


182 
131 
126 
131 
131 
151 
154 
121 
130 
128 
300 
195 
173 
222 
113 
156 
325 
238 
85 


^6 

o  ^ 


^ 


147 
147 
116 
119 

98 
104 
157 
130 
110 
120 
225 
240 

96 
178 

83 
176 
164 
109 
103 


52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 


COUNTIES. 


Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery , 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio.. 

Orange 

Owen .......... 

Parke 

Perry..... 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Ripley 

Rush 


H'^ 


^ 


166 
122 
178 
136 

82 
262 

38 
100 
108 
168 
113 

93. 
171 
108 

87 
157 
186 
12^ 
162J 
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4,     County  Institutes,  1877 — Continued. 


71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 


COUNTIES. 


Scott 

Shelby..., 


Spencer  ........ 

Starke 

St.  Joseph..... 

Steuben  ........ 

Sullivan  — . . . . 

Switzerland..., 
Tippecanoe..... 

Tipton.......... 

Union 

Vanderburgh 


H'* 


11 

c 

<s 

1— 1 

^ 

>^ 

rt 

c 

<a 

3 

H 

O 

^ 

o 

br 

o 

-1— ( 

^ 

55 
159 
153 

201 

213 

130 

90 

197 

87 

64 

169 


94 
115 

75 

45i 

100 


83 

84 
85 
^^ 
87 


280r  %^ 


150| 
102 
214 

86 

65i 
167 


89 
90 
91 
92 


COUNTIES. 


Total 


a 

<y 

o 

tc 

o 

rt 

,^ 

a; 

H 

<II 

t)_| 

>^ 

o 

o 

A 
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The   following   exhibits   the  summary   of  the  reports  regarding. 
County  Institutes  for  1877  : 

Number  of  Institutes 91 

Number  of  Males  attending 6,835 

Number  of  Females  attending :.    5,550 

Total 12,385. 

Number  of  evening  lectures 222 

Amount  drawn  from  County  Treasury  for  Institutes....      §4,624.3S 
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Total  cost  of  Institutes §6,340.02 

Aggregate  length  of  session  in  days 471 

Average  length  in  clays 5 

5.     Normal  Institutes. 

The  following  exhibits  the  summary  of  statistics  in  reference  to 
private  Normal  Institutes  during  1877: 

Number  of  counties  in  which  Normal  Institutes  were 

held 66 

Number  of  such  Institutes 88 

Number  of  Males  enrolled , 2,440 

Number  of  Females  enrolled 2,380 

Total 4,820 

Average  attendance  of  Males 1,887 

Average  attendance  of  Females 1,809 

Total 3,696 

Number  of  Instructors 220 

Aggregate  length  of  session,  in  weeks 509 

Average  length  of  session,  in  weeks 6f 

Average  cost  per  pupil,  per  week ^0.80 

Number  of  public  or  evening  lectures »     119 

The  report  of  County  Institutes  for  1878  can  not  now  be  made 
up,  the  Institute  season  not  having  '?losed. 

8.     Township  Institutes. 

Number  of  Township  Institutes,  1877 4,290 

Number  of  Township  Institutes,  1878..' 4,548 

7.     Remaeks. 

The  above  statements  disclose  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
demand  on  the  part  of  our  teachers,  and  of  those  desiring  to 
become  teachers,  for  professional  instruction. 

One  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  the  improvement  in  the 
work  done  in  our  school  rooms  during  the  past  few  years  is  found 
in  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  attendance  in  the  institutes  and  in 
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the  improvement  iu  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  them.  The 
teachers  of  the  State  should  have  great  credit  for  making  persistent 
eifort  to  improve  themselves  in  their  profession. 

The  act  of  1865,  authorizing  the  payment  of  money  from  the 
county  treasury  in  support  of  county  institutes,  is  as  follows : 

"Sec.  159.  In  order  to  the  encouragement  of  'Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes/ the  several  County  Auditors  of  the  several  counties  of  this 
State  shall,  whenever  the  County  School  Examiner  [County  Super- 
intendent] of  their  county  shall  file,  with  said  Auditor,  his  official 
statement,  showing  that  there  has  been  held,  for  five  days,  a  Teach- 
ers' Institute,  in  said  county,  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty- 
five  teachers,  or  of  persons  preparing  to  become  such,  draw  his 
warrant  in  favor  of  said  School  Examiner  [County  Superintendent] 
on  the  County  Treasurer,  for  thirty-five  dollars,  and  in  case  there 
should  be  an  average  attendance  of  forty  teachers,  or  persons  pre- 
paring to  become  such,  then  the  said  County  Auditor  shall  draw 
his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  for  fifty  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  said  Institute  :  Provided,  hoivever,  That 
but  one  of  said  payments  be  made  in  the  same  year." 

The  act  is  still  in  force,  and  the  greatest  amount  that  can  be 
drawn  for  the  support  of  a  county  institute,  in  any  county,  in  one 
year,  is  fifty  dollars.  When  this  act  was  passed,  the  number  in 
attendance  at  the  various  institutes  was  small,  being  in  1866  an 
average  of  but  thirty-eight  to  a  county.  In  1878  the  average 
attendance  at  county  institutes  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five. 
By  the  act  referred  to,  thirty-five  dollars  was  appropriated  to  an 
institute  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five  teachers,  and 
fifty  dollars  to  an  institute  with  an  average  attendance  of  forty 
teachers,  it  being  recognized  as  a  fact  that  it  costs  more  to  provide 
for  and  instruct  thirty-five  teachers  than  it  does  to  provide  for  and 
instruct  twenty-five  teachers. 

Sixty-seven  of  our  counties  enrolled  last  year  over  one  hundred 
teachers  each,  fourteen  of  which  enrolled  over  two  hundred  each. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  instruction  of  forty  teachers  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
instruction  of  two  or  three  hundred  teachers.  An  institute  that 
will  do  any  good  can  not  be  maintained  without  expense.  We  can 
not  alFord  to  give  the  teachers  cheap  instruction — they  must  have 
the  best — and  the  amount  of  money  now  appropriated  by  law  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
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I  shall  suggest,  on  another  page  of  this  report,  a  plan,  bj  means 
of  which  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  may  be  provided  the  county 
superintendents  for  the  purpose  indicated,  without  making  further 
drafts  upon  the  county  treasuries. 

8.     Teachers  Licensed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers  licensed  in 
each  county,  with  the  per  cent,  of  the  number  licensed  for  twenty- 
four  months,  for  eighteen  months,  for  twelve  months  and  for  six 
months,  for  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1878: 
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8.     Teachers  Licensed — Continued. 
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8.     Teachers  Licensed — Continued. 


COUNTIES. 
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8.     Teachers  Licensed — Continued. 


COUNTIES. 
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8.     Teachers  Licensed — C  mtinned. 


COLWTIES. 
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8.     Teachers  Licensed — Continued. 
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The  total  number  of  teachers  licensed  for  six  montlis  was 4,358 

For  twelve  months 4,053 

For  eighteen  months 2,349 

For  twenty-four  months 1,687 


Total ■ 12,447 

Total  number  of  applicants  rejected 6,996 

Total  number  of  licenses  revoked 30 
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9.     Comparative  Table 

Showing  the  number  of  applicants  for  teacher's  license,  the  num- 
ber licensed,  the  number  rejected,  and  the  per  cent,  of  applicants 
rejected,  for  a  series  of  years: 


YEAR. 
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10.       COMPAEATIVE    TaBLE 

Showing  the  per  cent,  of  teachers  licensed  for  the  various  terms 
for  a  series  of  years. 
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11.     Comparative  Table 


Showing  the  number  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  for  a  series  of 
years. 
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12.     Remarks. 

Durin^j  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase 
in  the  number  of  ])ersous  applying  for  licenses,  and  a  more  remark- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  persons  rejected  by  County  Super- 
intendents. 

In  1872  but  9,687  persons  a])plied  for  license,  while  in  1878 
19,443  persons  applied  for  license.  The  number  rejected  in  1872 
was  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  number  that  applied;  in  1878  thirty- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  number  that  applied  were  rejected — nearly  7,000 
persons  having  applied  this  year  who  were  regarded  as  unfit  to 
teach  school  by  the  County  Superintendents.  The  large  number 
of  rejections  is  probably  due  to  two  facts:  first,  the  standard  of 
requirements  has  been  raised  by  the  County  Superintendents;  and, 
second,  under  the  free  examination  system,  which  we  now  have,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  a  large  number  of  young  and  inexperienced 
persons  take  the  examination  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  withouc 
much  expectation  of  securing  a  license.  These  examinations  cost 
the  State  money.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  examine  a  person  who  is 
incompetent  as  it  does  to  examine  one  who  is  competent.  If  the 
free  examination  system  is  continued,  the  number  of  applicants  will 
be  multiplied  in  the  future,  and  the  consecjuent  expense  to  the  State 
will  be  increased. 

As  l;>efore  stated,  the  amount  of  money  a})propriated  for  the 
support  of  county  institutes  is  not  large  enough.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  two  good  results  can  be  attained  by  so  amending  the  law"  as  to 
require  applicants  for  teacher's  license  to  pay  fifty  cents  for  their 
examination.  The  requirement  of  a  fee  would  deter  many  persons 
who  now  apply  from  making  application.  The  expense  of  the 
examinations  would  thus  be  reduced,  and  a  fund  would  be  created 
from  the  fees  charged,  from  which  competent  instructors  at  the 
the  teachers'  institutes  could  be  paid.  I  believe  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  would  be  given  in  favor  of 
this  amendment,  if  the  proceeds  of  the  fees  were  to  be  used  for  their 
benefit,  as  suggested. 

We  now  grant  four  grades  of  licenses.  There  will  always  be,  of 
course,  a  great  difference  between  our  best  teachers  and  our  poorest 
teachers,  but  I  doubt  the  desirability  of  issuing  more  than  three 
grades  of  licenses.  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  that  this 
change  be  made  at  the  present  time.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that 
a  six  months,  or  fourth  grade  license,  should  be  regarded'  as  a  trial 
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license  only,  and  that,  if  a  j^erson  who  has  received  a  six  months' 
license  does  not,  with  the  six  months'  experience,  make  proo;ress 
enough  in  scholarship,  and  acquire  ability  enough  in  the  business  of 
teaching,  to  secure  the  grade  required  for  a  twelve  months'  license,  he 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  teach  in  the  schools. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  changed  as  to  permit 
the  County  Superintendents  to  issue  but  one  six-months'  license  to 
the  same  person. 

13.     Compensation  of  Teachees,  1878. 

The  average  compensation  of  teachers  throughout  the  State  was 
as  follows: 

In  Townships, 

Males 11  90 

Females 1  70 

Average $1  80 

In  Towns, 

Males ' m  09 

Females 1   81 

Average $2  45 

In  Cities, 

Males '$4  06 

Females 2  29 

Average — .... 83  17 
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14.     Comparative  Table, 

The  followiog  table  exhibits  the  comparative  wages  of  teachers 
in  townships,  by  counties  : 


MALES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


COUNTIES. 


FEMALES. 


Vanderburgh 


Vermillion 


>, 

a        ; 

n3     . 

OJ    g 

b 

W35X,      i 

0) 

1^  i 

B 
s 

<      j 

^A 

$2  52  i 

1 

CX)UNTIES. 


2  47 


Hendricks ;  2  40 

Decatur 2  34 

Marion 2  33  Ij 

Gibson 2  26  S 

!l 
I 

Posey  2  26  'I 

Rush j  2  25   I 

Tippecanoe :  2  22    i 

Wayne 2  19 


Fayette. 
Pike.... 
Grant... 
Clarke .. 


2  18 
2  17 
2  15 
2  14 


Knox i  2  13 


Parke... 
Shelby... 
Howard . 


2  13 
2  12  I 
2  11  ' 


2  i 

1 

3  I 

5  ! 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


1^ 


Vermillion , 

Hendricks 

Decatur  I 

Marion | 

Vanderburgh ! 

Sullivan i 

Tippecanoe I 

Fayette \ 

Gibson | 

Howard  j 

I 
Posey i 

Grant  i 

Rush I 

Carroll ' 

Floyd 

Fountain  

Union  

Knox  


$2  36 
2  27 
2  21 
2  17 
2  14 
2  07 
2  06 
2  05 
2  02 
2  02 
2  iX) 
1  99 
1  99 
1  9^ 
1  96 
1  96 
1  96 
1  95 
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14.     Comparative  Table — Continued. 


MALES 


FEMALES. 
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"Mo     CoMPAEATiVE  Table — Continued. 


MALES. 


COUNTIES. 


be  bt 


Johnson.......... 

Warrick  ......... 

Cass.............. 

Dearborn......... 

r 

Henry.... ........ 

Boone 

Montgomery  ... 
Scott .............. 

Greene 

Putnam » . . .  — . . 

Dubois.. 

Orange.. 

Delaware......... 

Martin............ 

Randolpli........ 

"White....... 

Hancock......... 

Newton 

Elkhart.......... 


2  01 
2  01 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00  i 
1  99 
1  95 
1  95 
1  94 
1  94 
1  92 
1  91 
1  89' 


FEMALES. 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


COUNTIES. 


1   89    I  51 


1  89  ■;  52 


1  89  jl  53 
1  87  '!  54 


1  87  i 
1  86 


00 

56 


Putnam 

Hamilton ... 

Henry 

Greene 

Warrick 

White 

Clinton  

Vigo 

Jackson  

Newton 

Randolph... 
Blackford.... 
Montgomery 

Crawford 

Lawrence... 

Jefferson 

Franklin  .... 

Hancock 

Owen 


1^ 


1   84 

1  8a 

1  82 
1  81 
1  81 
1  81 
1  80 
1  79 
1  7& 
1  70 
1  7(> 
1  74 
1  73> 
1  72 
1  72 
1  71 

1  7a 

1  70 
1   70 
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14.     Comparative  Table — Continued. 


MALES. 


COUNTIES. 


Clay 

Jefferson.... 

Laporte 

Lawrence . . 

Adams 

Huntington 
Kosciusko.. 

Wells  

Blackford  .. 

Harrison 

Ripley 

Owen 

Ohio 

Washington 

Allen 

Crawford.... 

Jasper 

Spencer...... 

Switzerland. 


bptc 


85 
85 
85 
85 
81 
80 
80 
80 


FEMALES. 


^ 


■  1 

78 

78  1 

1 

1 
77  1 

75] 

73  j 

72 

71 

70 

69 

1 

69 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


CXJUNTIES. 


Scott , 


Washington 


Clay 

Huntington. 

Ohio 

Delaware  ... 

Pulaski 

Harrison 

Johnson 

Laporte 

Switzerland 

Adams 

Perry 

Ripley 

Spencer 

Martin  

Jennings 


Allen 
Jay... 
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14,     Comparative  Table — Continued. 


2 

"^ 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


MALES. 


WUNTIES. 


Perry  

Pulaski.... 

Fulton 

Marshall.. 
St.  Joseph. 
Jennings  .. 


^  bo 


FEMALES. 


1 

67 

1 

67 

1 

67 

1 

66 

89 
90 
91 


Starke 

Jay.... 

Lagrange 

Lake 

Whitley.., 

Porter 

Monroe.... 
DeKalb.. 
Steuben ... 

Noble 

The  State  . 


1  68 
1  68 
1  67 
1  67 
1  67 
1  66 
1  ^-^^ 
1  63 
1  63 
1  63 
1  60 
1  59 
1  58 
1  52 
1  51 
1  50 
1   93 


76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 


COUNTIES. 


Monroe 

St.  Joseph . 

Jasper 

Lake 

Porter 

Marshall... 
Elkhart.... 
Whitley.... 
Kosciusko, 


1  63 

85 

1  60 

86 

1  59 

87 

1  58 

88 

La2:ran2^e 


89 
90 
91 


Wells 

Noble 

Fulton 

Starke 

DeKalb... 
Steuben ... 
The  State. 


No  report  from  Brown  county. 

Note. — In  some  of  the  counties  which  stand  low  in  this  list,  it  is  the  custom  t« 
furnish  teachers  with  board  in  addition  to  their  per  diem. 


VI.    SCHOOL   PROPERTY. 


1.  Comparative  Table 

Showing  the  number  and  kind  of  school-houses,  and  valuation  of 
school  property,  since  1865. 


YEAR. 


1865.. 
1866.. 

1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871.. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Stone. 


65 
78 
71 
74 
76 
83 
125 
88 
87 
82 
92 
81 
85 
89 


Brick. 


440 

•  566 

554 

592 

655 

725 

834 

877 

960 

1,117 

1,235 

1,418 

1,598 

1,724 


Frame. 


5,770 
6,145 
6,672 
9,906 
7,207 
7,436 
7,517 
7,568 
7,797 
7,657 
7,753 
7,743 
7,640 
7,608 


Log. 

Total. 

1,128 

7,403 

1,096 

8,231 

1,063 

8,360 

831 

8,403 

723 

8,661 

583 

8,327 

513 

8,989 

547 

9,080 

458 

9,302 

279 

9,129 

227 

9,307 

192 

9,434 

153 

9,476 

124 

9,545 

Total  Valuation. 

$3,827,173  (X) 

4,515,734  00 

5,078,356  00 

5,828,501  00 

6,577,258  33 

7,282,639  30 

7,381,839  73 

9,199,480  00 

9,404,039  70 

10,373,692  58 

10,870,338  18 

11,548,993  67 

11,376,729  88 

11,536,647  39 
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It  will  be  observed  that  since  1873  the  number  of  brick  houses- 
has  increased  764 ;  that  the  number  of  frame  houses  has  decreased 
189;  and  that  the  number  of  log  houses  has  decreased  334;  there 
are  now  but  124  log  school-houses  in  the  State. 

2.     Comparative  Table 

Showing  the  number  of  school-houses  erected  since  1865,  with 
the  cost  thereof. 


YEAE. 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870, 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 


1875. 
1876. 
1877. 

1878. 


219 
346 
364 
424 
405 
498 
415 
393 
465 


Q 


No  report. 
No  report. 
No  report. 
^587,563  49' 
556,607  00 
653,189  22 
609,105  67 
561,813  55 
872,900  73 


1874 499  !  875,515  33 


382 
454 
413 
411 


649,145  14 

673,934  73 

611,739  12 

424,304  09 


VII.    SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


1.     Common  School  Fund,  1877. 

Amount  of  fund   held   by  coiuitie-^    in 

June,  1876 '. $2,523,988  33 

Amount    i^ince    added    from    rine<    by 

Clerks  '..      §19,512  o2 

Amount    since    added    from    lines    by 

Justices 18,631   21 

Amount  since  added  from  other  sources  7,663  55 

f45,807  28 
Amount  deducted  on  account  of  draw- 
backs  ' 945  30 

Total  increase ^^44,8()1  98 

Total  amount  held  by  counties  in  June, 

1877 $2,568,850  31 

Non-negotiable     bonds    made    by    the 

State .' 3,904,783  21 

Total  Common  School  Fund $6,47."), 633  52 

2,     Common  School  Fund,  1878. 

Amount   of  fund   held   by   counties  in 

June,  1877 ' $2,568,850  31 

Amount    since    added    from    fines    by 

Clerks .'.      $27,662  82 

Amount    since    added    from    fines    by 

Justices '.        20,001   15 

Amount  since  added  from  other  sources  4,131   33 

-ir 5 1,7 95  30 
Amount  deducted  on  account  of  draw- 
backs         $4,080  (JO 

Total  increase •'r-Tf,!!'  ■"!*' 


Total  amount  held  by  counties  June, 

1878 $2,616,565  61 

Non-negotiable    bonds    made    by    the 

State 3,904,783  21 


Total  Common  School  Fund $6,521,348  82 


3.  CONGEESSIONAL    TOWKSHIP    SCHOOL    FuKD,   1877. 

Amount  held  by  counties  June,  1876 f2,351,732  18 

Amount  since  added  by  sale  of  lands,  etc 19,432  87 

$2,371,165  05 
Amount  deducted  on  account  of  previous  errors 507   11 

Amount  held  by  counties  June,  1877 ^2,370,657  94 

Yalue  of  8,520|  acres  of  unsold  lands 82,278  88 

Total  Congressional  Township  School  Fund ^2,452,936  82 

Increase  in  Congressional  School  Fund  for  the  year...       10,835  93 

4.  Congressional  Township  School  Fund,  1878. 

Amount  held  by  counties  June,  1877 ^2,370,657  94 

Amount  since  added  by  sale  of  lands,  etc 1,517  41 

Amount  held  by  counties  June,  1878 ^2,372,175  35 

Yalue  of  8,038  acres  of  unsold  lands 80,931  38 

Total  Congressional  Township  School  Fund ^2,453,106  73 

Increase    in   Congressional    Township  School    Fund 

for  the  year... ••  169  91 

5,     Summary  of  School  Funds,  1877. 

Common  School  Fund  held  by  counties 

June,  1877 $2,568,850  31 

Non-negotiable  bonds 3,904,783  21 

Total  Common  School  Fund $6,473,633  62 

Congressional  Township  School  Fund..  2,452,936  82 

Grand  total $8,926,570  34 

Total  amount  held  in  June,  1876 8,870,872  43- 


Increase  for  the  year.. 155,697  91 
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6.     Summary  of  ^'chgol  Funds,  1878. 

Common  School  Fund  held  by  counties 

June,  1878 §2,616,565  61 

Non-negotiable  bonds .S, 904, 78:5  21 

Total  Common  School  Fund §6,521,348  82 

Congressional  Township  School  Fund..  2,453,106   73 

Grand  total §8,974,455  55 

Total  amount  held  irf  June,  1877 8,926,570  34 

Increase  for  the  year §47,885  21 

7.     Comparative  Table. 

The  following  table  shows  total  amount  of  School  Fund  since 
1862,  and  the  per  capita  belonging  to  each  child  of  school  age  in 
the  State : 


YEAE. 


Enumeration. 


Total  School  Fund. 


Per  Capita. 


1862 528.583 

1864 557,092 

1866 559,778 

1868 592,865 

1870 619,627 

1872 631,539 

1S74 654,364 

i 

1875 667,736 

1876 679,230 

1877 694,706 

1878 i  699,153 


§7,193,154  91 

7,778,355  94 
7,611,337  44 
8,259,341  34 
*8,575,047  49 
8,437,593  47 
8,711,316  60 
8,799,191  64 
8,870,872  4:i 
8,924,570  34 
8,974,455  55 


§13 
13 
1.-3 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
12 
12 


61 
96 
59 
93 

84 
36 
31 
18 
0(i 
S5 
.S5 


*It  is  believed  that  the  figures  for  1870,  which  were  taken  from  a  former  report,. 
are  not  accurate. 
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This  table  shows  that  the  numl^er  of  children  is  increasing  pro- 
portionately faster  than  the  school  fund.  The  absurd  statement  is 
sometimes  made  that  we  have  such  a  large  school  fund  that  it  ought, 
of  itself,  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  our  children.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  a  large  school  fund,  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  have  a  large 
number  of  children  to  be  educated.  We  have  $12.85  for  each  child 
of  school  age.  The  interest  on  the  school  fund  now  averages  about 
.seven  per  cent.,  the  State  paying  six  per  cent,  on  its  non-negotiable 
bonds,  and  the  other  borrowers  eight  per  cent.  Now,  seven  per 
cent,  of  $12.85  is  about  ninety  cents.  Ninety  cents  will  not  pay 
for  the  tuition  of  any  child  for  one  year.  The  interest  on  the 
school  fund  would  not  keep  our  schools  open  twenty-eight  days  per 
aiinum. 

8.     Comparative  Table 

Showino;  the  additions  to  the  Common  School  Fund  from  1868 
to  1878. 


YEAR. 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 

1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


Fines  and 
Foi'feitures. 


^32,904  59 
35,755  57 
34,103  10 
29,996  49 
39,306  51 
43,171  61 
64,091  71 
46,339  05 
56,056  30 
38,143  73 
47,663  97 


Balance  from 
Other    Sources. 


$2,143  83 

806  87 

692  40 

1,562  22 

1,623  37 

2,453  20 

3,105  53 

3,675  72 

9,523  72 

6,618  25 

51  33 


Sinking  Fund. 


$569,139  94 
56,140  09 


»1 

9.       CONGEESSIONAL    ToWNSHIP    SCHOOL    FuXDR. 

In  the  stotement  of  the  amount  of  the  Congressional  To-svnsliip 
School  Fund,  the  estimated  value  of  the  Congressional  Township 
School  Lands  remaining  unsold  is  included.  There  would  l)o  no 
change  in  the  amount  of  this  fund  from  year  to  year,  unk-ss  the 
value  of  the  unsold  land  should  change.  The  increase  tO  the  fund 
from  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  has  been  in  ten  years  but 
i86,000.00. 

The  additions  to  this  fund  will  not  hereafter  be  very  large.  Of 
the  576,000  acres  of  the  Congressional  Township  School  Lands, 
567,961  acres  have  already  been  sold  at  an  average  of  $4.18  per 
acre,  leaving  unsold  8,039  acres,  which  are  valued  at  $80,931.38. 
Seventy-five  counties  have  already  disposed  of  their  land.  "What 
remains  is  distributed  as  follows: 

6 — SuPT.  Pub.  Ins. 
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Distribution  of  Land. 


COUNTIES. 


No.  of 
Acres. 


Bartholomew |  ^>36 

Foimtaiii •••.. 354.46 

Fuiton • 80 

Gibson.: I  400 

Huntingtoii 320 


Jackson 


40 


Jasper • !  2,280 


Lake 

Newton 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Randolph  —  •• 

Spencer 

Starke 

Vanderburgh 

Wabash 

Warren 

Total 


640 

800 

345 

579.28 
74.84 
40.65 

240 

308.60 

566.89 

333 
8,038.72 


Estimated 
Value. 


^25,440  00 

.  2,400  «)0 

720  no 

500  00 

1,600  00 

50  00 

4,225  00 

1,000  00 

4,000  00 

3,450  00 

3,248  38 

800  00 

600  00 

1,000  00 

24,688  00 

550  00 

6,660  00 

$80,931  38 
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10.      COXGEESSIONAL   TOWKSHIP   SCHOOL    FuND. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  gross  amount  of  Congressional 
Township  School  Fund  held  by  each  county  in  the  State;  also  the 
amount  per  (•apita  on  the  enumeration  of  school  children : 


COUNTIES. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


c  o  S£ 

625 


^3  CO 


cs    tr.    'i    (B 


Adams ^19,551 

Allen  56,324 

Bartholomew 21,338 

Benton  46,722 

Blackford '      7,121 

I 

Boone |  26,600 

Brown 9,755 

Carroll 36,038 

Cass 35,475 

Clarke 20,818 

Clay 10,964 

Clinton I  21,781 

Crawford \  11,045 


Daviess . . . 
Dearborn. 
Decatur... 
DeKalb .. 


20,860 
28,223 
19,515 
17,684 


97 
Qio 
96 
80 
10 
59 
37 
52 
32 
40 
00 
55 
70 
29 
62 
80 
00 


•a  a 

a  n 


$3  53 
2  56 
2  77 

13  54 
2  54 
2  87 

2  74 
5  57 

3  55 
2  16 

1  33 

2  84 
2  64 
2  73 
2  92 
2  80 
2  56 
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10.     Congressional  Township  School  Fund — Continued. 


18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


COUNTIES. 


c  o  J£ 

6^B 

o  5  iSS 
S  .2 1]  '"L 

re   ct   ^   o 

X   c   a 

^   9   a   ^ 


Delaware ^22,892  26 

Dubois 12,895  80 

Elkhart 39,651  79 

Fayette 14/287  31 

Floyd 14,753  50 

Fountain 22,344  57 

Franklin 46,574  75 

Fulton 22,164  54 

Gibson 38,331  24 

Grant 30,696  24 

Greene 17,655  50 

i 

Hamilton 25,481  82 

Hancock 12,070  50 

Harrison 31,123  56 

Hendricks ;  26,628  59 


Henry 

Howard 

Huntington 


17,624  64 
18,4.30  60 
32,905  85 


Jackson .......i      14,349  86 
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10.     Congressional  Township  School  Fund — Continued. 


a 

:5 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45  I 

I 
4t>  i 

I 

47  ! 

48  i 

49  ! 

50  I 

oi  ! 

52 
53  I 
54 
55 


COUNTIES. 


Co"" 

6-B 


C  „  'O  CO 

S  .2  "^ '"' 
?*  D  ~ 


a  j; 


Jasper 1^44,921 


23,195 

27,198 
10,052 
17,596 


Jay 

Jefferson  

Jennings , 

Johnson 

Knox !  40,586 

Kosciusko I  26,866 

Lao-ran  fre ■  17,576 

Lake I  31,176 

Laporte 57,454 

Lawrence :  17,218 

Madison !  27,372 

Marion \  25,099 

Mar.shall I  22,476 

Martin j  11,788 

Miami  29,381 

Monroe 33,506 

Montgomery 21,118 

Morgan '  18,751 


50 
61 

89 
50 
87 
04 
65 
80 
67 
44 
12 
88 
33 
40 
54 
99 
47 
74 
92 


SQ 


10.     Congressional  Township  School  Fund — Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


SOS 

6  2-S 


-S  I  5  B 


ISTe  wton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange ■ 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski .|      21,957 

I 
Putnam j      26,375 

Eandolph \      33,48(3 

Pipley 

Eush 

Scott 

Slielby 

Spencer 


41,035 
20,432 
11,708 
10,705 
16,769 
34,029 
28,116 
19,030 
34,983 
36,696 


18,390 
29,306 
10,715 
20,328 
29,313 


Starke \      12,433 


20 
12 
25 
55 
95 
21 
26 
59 
93 
64 
60 
51 
76 
71 
14 
87 
15 
11 
42 
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10.     Congressional  Township  School  Fund— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


7o 
7G 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
SG 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 


St.  Joseph  .... 

Steuben 

Sullivan 

Switzerland  .., 
Tippecanoe.... 

Tipton  

Union 

Vanderburgh 
Vermillion  ... 

Vigo 

Wabash  

Warren 

Warrick  

Washington  . 

Wayne 

Wells 

Whit€ 

Whitlev 


Total  amount  of  Con 
gressional    Schoo 
Fund  held  in  trns 
.Tnnfi.  1S78. 

1 

o 
c 

a;  -■ 

3 '9 

$42,780 

91 

$4  17 

16,623 

QS 

3  22 

15,462 

26 

2  03 

20,400 

99 

4  34 

33,179 

56 

2  37 

26,008 

42 

5  02 

36,418 

51 

14  17 

18,963 

79 

1  11 

37,648 

41 

9  63 

55,915 

46 

3  81 

19,407 

53 

2  16 

50,756 

92 

12  69 

23,565 

45 

2  98 

30,835 

43 

4  56 

42,288 

05 

3  24 

24,982 

00 

3  99 

35,570 

96 

7  75 

17,278 

60 

2  92 
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The  following  remarks  are  taken,  substantially,  from  a  former 
report,  and  are  here  inserted  to  enable  the  reader  to  interpret  the 
foregoing  table : 

The  difference  in  the  amount  per  capita,  held  by  the  various  coun- 
ties can  be  accounted  for  in  four  ways,  viz.:  1.  In  some  counties 
the  original  value  of  the  sixteenth  section  was  greater  than  in 
others.  2.  In  some  counties  the  lands  were  kept  and  sold  at  a  time 
when  prices  were  high,  while  in  others  they  were  disposed  of  at  an 
early  day.  3.  In  some  counties  the  population  has  largely  aug- 
mented since  the  Congressional  lands  w^ere  sold.  4.  In  one  or  two 
cases  the  lands  were  held  until  large  towns  were  built  in  or  near 
them,  and  they  thus  became  very  valuable. 

In  inspecting  the  above  table  two  things  must  be  remembered, 
viz.:  1.  By  the  State  law,  the  State's  revenue  for  tuition  is  appor- 
tioned jjer  capita  to  each  county,  and  combined  in  such  a  w^ay  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  Congressional  fund  in  each,  as  to  equalize  the 
amount  of  tuition  revenue  received  by  each  child  in  the  county. 
Thus,  each  civil  township,  of  any  particular  county,  whether  it  has 
a  large  Congressional  fund  or  not,  receives  the  same  p)^?-  capita  from 
the  joint  funds.  There  are  but  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  2.  But 
the  State  makes  no  attempt  to  equalize  the  per  capita  of  tuition  rev- 
enue between  the  various  counties.  Thus,  one  county  having  a  large 
comparative  Congressional  fund,  will  have  a  larger  per  capita  for 
its  children  than  a  county  which  has  a  comparatively  small  Con- 
sressional  fund. 

This  table  will  be  useful  in  interpreting  the  statements  concerning 
the  duration  of  schools  in  the  various  counties. 


VIII.    SCHOOL  REVENUE. 


1.  School  Revenues  for  the  Year  lS7t). 

Amount  derived  from  State  tax  for  the 

year  endiug  November  1,  1876.... $1,440,692  93 

Amount  derived  from  interest  on  com- 
mon school  fund,  held  by  counties, 
to  November  15,  1876 198,049  .l? 

State's  interest  on  non-negotiable  bonds      234,287  00 

Amount   derived  from  unclaimed  fees, 

etc,  from  counties !)12   11 

From  miscellaneous  sources 24,183  63 

Total  amount ^1,898,125   24 

Add  amount  of  congressional  township 
school  revenue  reported  by  county 
auditors " 1  183,190  32 

Add  amount  of  local  tuition  tax  col- 
lected to  November  15,  1876 734,202  00 

Add  amount  of  proceeds  of  liquor  li- 
censes reported  to  this  office  to  date  199,612   26 

Total  amount  of  tuition   revenue 

to  November  15,  1876 33,015,129  X2 

This  amount  of  tuition  revenue  is  applicable  to  school  purjwscs 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  and  not  for  the  yc;ir 
ending  November  15,  1876. 

2.  School  Revenues  for  the  Year  1877. 

Amount  derived  from  State  tax  fjr  the 

year  ending  November:i,'1877 $1,494,329  86 
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Amount  derived  from  interest  on  com- 
mon school  fund^  held  by  counties, 
to  November  15,1877..'. ^203,389  32 

State's  interest  on  non-negotiable  bonds      234,287  00 

Amount  derived  from  unclaimed  fees, 

etc.,  from  counties..... 1,961  95 

From  miscellaneous  sources 5,658  34 

Total  amount .- |1,930,626  47 

Add  amount  of  congressional  township 
-    school  revenue  reported  by  county 

auditors L86,417  98 

Add  amount  of  local  tuition  tax  col- 
lected to  November  15,  1877 648,388  09 

Add  amount  of  proceeds  of  liquor  li- 
censes reported  to  this  office  to  date  193,106  58 

Total  amount  of  tuition  revenue  to 

November  15,  1877 -^2,967,539  12 

This  amount  of  tuition  revenue  is  applicable  to  school  purposes 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  ]  878,  and  not  for  the  year  end- 
ing November  15,  1877. 

The  above  table  is  similar  to  the  one  published  in  the  last  report, 
but  where  estimates  were  made  last  year,  the  correct  figures  have 
been  substituted.  There  are  two  apportionments  of  the  school  rev- 
enue for  tuition  made  by  this  department  each  year,  one  on  the 
fourth  Monday  in  May,  and  the  other  on  the  first  day  of  January. 
The  proceeds  of  these  apportionments  are  applicable  to  the  schools 
for  the  same  year.  This  report  goes  to  press  in  December.  For  this 
reason  it  can  not  exhibit  the  revenues  for  1878,  a  part  of  which 
will  not  be  reported  to  this  office  until  January,  1879. 
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4.     Comparative  Table 


Showing  various  items  as  enumerated  at  the  head  of  the  columns, 
from  1868  to  1878^  inclusive: 


YEAB,S. 


i<  o 
^  "  c 

>     5^  .S 


"^   o; 


H 


OJ    O)    E 

.2  'S  P 


1868........ ■iS2  48j^3  83 

1869 !  2  761  3  66 

1870 :  2  92'  3  91 

i  I 

1871........ i  3  27!  4  52 

1872........;  3  46;  4  54 

1873........;  3  60^  4  98 

'  1 

1874 :  4  Ooi  5  47 

1875 ...1  4  24  5  63 

1876..,. 4  551  5  99 


1877. 

1878. 


4  39   6  11 

4  38!  5  98 


K  O 
0}  ^  ej 


o  J  >-■ 

lis 


^5  25 

5  75, 

i 

6  22; 

i 

6  90; 

7  36 

7  85' 

8  60, 

9  41 
9  84 

10  22 
9  80 


c   <^ 


2'S  s 

xn 


51  77 
1  76 
1  86 

1  90 

2  18 
2  45 
2  65 
2  54 
2  69 
2  34 
2  27 


W  o 


0)  OJ    s 

Fm  a 

■u  C    " 
CO 


M  o 


O    1) 


o  H 


)2  45 

2  31 

1 

I 

2  50| 

2  6o| 

I 

3  06 

j 

3  40 
3  55 
3  38 
3  56 
3  25 
3  09 


?3  74 

3  66 

4  00 

3  98 

4  66 

5  37 
5  57 
5  65 
5  81 
5  44 
5  02 


?4  25 
4  52 

4  78 

5  17 

5  64 

6  05 
6  70 

6  78 

7  24 
6  73 
6  65 


.^<l 


p6  28|$8  99 

6  111  9  41 

i 

6  4lil0  22 

7  0210  88 


7  60 

8  38 

9  02 
9  01 
9  55 
9  36 
9  07 


12  02 

13  22 

14  17 

15  06 
15  65 
15  66 
14  82 


The  cost  of  all  permanent  improvements  is  included  in  the  above 
statement  of  'per  capita  expenditure  of  special  school  revenue. 
This  expenditure  has  been  included  in  the  statements  made  by  for- 
mer superintendents.  In  order  to  make  the  comparison  a  fair  one, 
I  have  also  included  it  in  the  statements  for  1875-6-7-8.  It  is, 
however,  unjust  to  charge  to  current  expenses  the  cost  of  a  school 
building  that  will  be  used  for  school  purposes  for  many  years.  Th 
cost  of  permanent  improvements  should  not  be  included  in  a  state- 
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nient  of  current  expenses.  A  revised  statement  of  the  same  item,- 
fi)r  1875,  '6,  '7  and  'S  is  subjoined,  which  shows  the  actual  current 
expenditure  per  capita : 
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U  24'^5  63$9  41 

$1  57$2  0913  49 

15  81 

S7  72 

^12  90 

1876 

4  55i  5  99    9  84 

1   70   2  23   3  67 

6  25    8  22 

13  51 

1877 

4  39    6  11 

10  22 

1  45;  2  03i  3  39 

5  84 

8  14 

13  61 

1878 

4  38 

5  98 

9  80 

1   66 

2  26 

3  67 

6  04 

8  24 

13  47 
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5,     Comparative  Table. 

The  following  tables  show  the  value  of  taxable  property  and  the 
number  of  polls  in  the  State,  and  the  increase  on  the  same,  and  the 
per  cent,  of  increase  for  each  year  from  1867  to  1878: 


YEAR. 


Value  of  Taxa- 
ble Property. 


Increase   or   De- 
crease in  Value. 


1867... $459,348,322 

1  \ 

1868... \   591,979,964  I  8132,631,642 

1869... 655,521,479  I    63,541.518 


1870 


662,283,178 


1871 I  652,881,374 


653,367,451 
950,467,854 


1872 
'1873 

1874.. '  954,857,475 

1875 
1876 

1877 , 855,190,125 

1878 ..o.....  850,616,987 


6,761,699 

Dec.  9,404,804 

486,077 

297,100,403 

4,389,621 

.897,739,783  jDec.  57,117,692 

864,720,440  JDec.  33,019,343 


Dec.    9,530,315 
Dec.    4,573,138 


Per  cent,  of 

Increase  or 

Decrease. 


29 

17 

1 

Dec 

1.5 

1.14 

45 

2.5 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

3.6 

Dec. 

1.1 

Dec. 

.5 
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6.     Table  of  Polls, 


YEAR. 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


ISTumber  of 
Polls. 


191,967 
244,269 
251,284 
258,280 
260,431 
261,869 
293,469 
265,000 
282,391 
295,856 
297,931 
300,000 


Increase. 


Per  cent,  of 
Inci'ease. 


52,302 
7,015 

7,005 

2,142 

1,438 

31,600 

Dec.  28,469 

17,391 

13,465 

2,075 

2,069 


27 
•> 
3 
1 

.5 
12 
Dec.   9 

6 

4.7 
.7 

.7 


IX.    SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 


I  have  not  heretofore  recommended  ranch  change  in  the  school 
law.  Frequent  changes  in  a  school  law  produce  mischief.  Too 
many  changes  have  already  been  made.  The  law  is  by  no  means 
perfect,  and  if  I  were  to  construct  a  model  law,  I  would  change  the 
Indiana  law  in  several  particulars.  But  to  make  many  of  these 
changes  now  would,  in  my  opinion,  result  in  harm  rather  than  in 
good.  If  there  is  any  law  that  the  people  need  to  become  used  to, 
and  need  to  respect,  it  is  their  school  law\  How  can  people  become 
used  to  a  system  that  is  changed  every  session  of  the  Legislature? 
How  can  people  respect  a  law  that  is  not  good  enough  to  remain  on 
the  statute  books  more  than  two  years  ?  Frequent  changes  in  our 
laws  beget  not  only  a  restless  desire  for  change,  bnt  also  a  contempt 
for  law  that  is  prejudicial  to  its  successfnl  execution. 

Most  of  the  evils  complained  of  in  our  schools  arise  from  defec- 
tive administration;  they  can  not  be  remedied  by  a  change  in  the 
system.  If  a  trustee  builds  an  extravagant  house,  the  remedy  must 
be  applied  by  the  people  themselves.  No  change  in  the  law  will 
prevent  mishief  of  this  sort.  If  a  county  superintendent  presents 
fraudulent  bills  for  services,  the  remedy  is  with  the  county  com- 
missioners, and  not  with  the  Legislature.  If  he  is  incompetent,  the 
remedy  is  with  the  trustees  who  appoint  the  county  superin- 
tendent. The  evil  can  not  be  cured  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
his  appointment.  If  a  teacher  neglects  his  business  he  can  be  dis- 
missed without  appeal  to  the  law-makers.  Most  of  those  who  ask 
for  a  change  in  the  mode  of  appointing  the  county  superintendents 
base  their  demand  upon  the  ground  that  the  trustees  will  not 
appoint  the  men  who  ought  to  be  appointed.  This  is  precisely  tlie 
aro-ument  used  by  those  who  asked  to  have  the  ap2)ointing  power 
taken  from  the  commissioners  and  given  to  the  trustees,  six 
years  ago. 
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Remeclies.  speedy  and  certain,  now  exist  for  the  cure  of  most  of 
the  evils  apparent  in  the  adnainistration  of  public  school  affairs. 
Such  evils  can  not  be  remedied  by  a  change  in  the  law  governing; 
the  system.  It  is  true  that  our  schools  do  not  produce  as  good 
results  as  they  ought  to  produce,  but  they  have  made,  under  the 
})resent  system,  rapid  improvement  in  the  past,  and  under  it  they 
will  make  rapid  improvement  in  the  future. 


X.    SCHOOL  EXPENSES. 


No  part  of  the  public  service  costs  so  much  as  our  public  school 
system;  in  no  part  is  there  opportunity  for  so  much  waste  of 
time,  energy  and  money;  in  no  part  so  much  need  of  the  most 
systematic  and  thorough  supervisory  control. 

Our  school  fund  amounts  to  nine  million  dollars,  most  of 
which  is  loaned  to  individual  borrowers  on  real  estate  security. 
This  fund  recjuires  constant  care  and  watchfulness  to  prevent  loss. 
We  spend  four  million  dollars  annually  for  the  support  of  the 
schools.  This  passes  through  the  hands  of  twelve  hundred  school 
officers,  and  should,  therefore,  be  surrounded  with  safeguaVds,  so 
that  not  a  dollar  can  be  misappropriated.  We  have  permanent 
school  property  of  the  value  of  twelve  million  dollars.  This  is 
a  large  investment,  and  it  is  necessary  that  great  care  he  taken  that 
it  may  not  be  misused  or  destroyed.  A  brief  discussion  concerning 
the  cost  of  our  public  schools  can  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place. 

In  1852  we  had  no  public  school  system.  We  had  little  or  no 
school  property,  but  a  small  and  comparatively  unproductive  school 
fund,  and  but  few  children  in  schools,  either  puldic  or  [u-ivate. 
Some  of  the  older  States  had  had  well  organized  school  systems  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  Indiana  had  a  school  system  to  ci-eate. 
She  has  done  the  noble  vv-ork  in  a  comparativolv  short  space  of  lime. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  invested  in  school  property  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  the  past  twenty  years;  it  is  also  true  that  the  ciuTcnt 
expenses  of  our  schools  have,  until  recently,  steadily  increased  iVom 
year  to  year.  This  is  as  it  should  have  been.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
Indiana  that  she  has  dotted  her  territory  all  over  Avith  comfortable 
7 — SuPT.  Pub.  Ixs. 
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and  convenient  school-houses.  It  is  to  her  credit  that  she  has  been 
willing  to  tax  herself  sufficiently  to  retain  her  best  teachers  in  the 
service,  and  to  draw  able  men  and  women  from  other  States. 

In  1860  Indiana  was  the  sixth  State  in  population,  and  the  twen- 
tieth State  in  educational  facilities.  It  is  now  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  her  school  system  is  a  superior  one,  that  her  progress  in 
recent  years  is  unsurpassed,  and  that  she  now  stands  abreast  of  her 
sister  States  in  educational  advantages. 

Do  Our  Schools  Cost  Too  Much? 

If  they  do  cost  too  much,  it  must  be  because  we  pay  too  much  to 
our  teachers,  or  because  we  build  too  expensive  school-houses. 

It  is  true  that  we  spend  a  large  amount  of  money  for  tuition  pur- 
poses, but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  educating  half  a  mil- 
lion children.  We  demand  much  from  our  teachers.  We  have 
been  raising  the  standard  higher  and  higher,  year  by  year.  Qual- 
ifications which  would  have  obtained  in  many  counties  a  first  grade 
license  ten  years  ago,  will  not  now  obtain  a  third  grade  license. 
Under  the  examinations  ten  years  ago,  but  few  persons  were 
rejected ;  last  year  nearly  seven  thousand  applicants  were  refused 
licenses.  We  not  only  demand  scholarship,  but  we  demand  profes- 
sional skill.  Teachers  must  now  go  to  a  normal  school  and  learn  their 
business — they  are  not  permitted  to  learn  their  business  in  the  school 
room,  at  the  expense  of  the  children.  It  certainly  requires  more 
ability  to  manage  a  school  well  than  it  does  to  engage  successfully 
in  many  of  the  more  remunerative  vocations  of  life.  The  average 
per  dian  of  the  teachers  in  townships  for  1878  was  $1.80.  The 
term  of  service  is  brief.  But  few  teachers  are  employed  for  more  than 
four  months  during  the  year.  The  average  teacher  receives,  then, 
but  ^144  per  annum.  The  employment  that  can  be  obtained  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  is  uncertain.  Out  of  this  $144  the  teacher 
must  pay  his  board  for  the  four  mouths,  and  perhaps  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year;  he  must  pay  his  expenses  at  teachers'  insti- 
tutes ;  he  must  subscribe  for  one  or  two  educational  journals,  and 
must  buy  a  few  books.  The  wages  we  are  paying  our  teachers  are 
not  too  much.  It  is  possible  that  we  pay  our  poorest  teachers  too 
much,  but  we  do  not  pay  our  best  ones  enough.  We  do  not  pay 
enough  to  retain  them  in  the  service.  Nearly  twenty-five  per  cent. 
of  our  experienced  teachers  leave  the  profession  every  year,  because 
they  can  make  more  money  in  other  kinds  of  work.  We  are  not 
spending  too  much  in  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 
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Our  school  fund  is  not  increasing  as  rapidly  as  the  children  are. 
Hence  the  amount  of  interest  for  each  child  is  constantly  deoreasino-. 
The  valuation  of  the  taxables  of  the  State  has,  within  a  few  years, 
largely  decreased.  Thus,  the  State's  tuition  revenue  will  be  dimin- 
ished. It  will,  therefore,  require  an  increased  local  tax  to  maintain 
the  present  prices  paid  to  teachers. 

Do  AVe  Build  Too  Expensive  Houses? 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  localities  too  much  money  has  been 
invested  in  permanent  school  property,  but  the  instances  are  very 
rare.  Where  this  has  been  the  case,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  fool- 
ishness will  be  repeated.  The  average  cost  of  the  school-houses  of 
the  State,  including  those  of  cities  and  towns,  is  about  ^1,160.  In 
the  townships  the  average  is  probably  less  than  $600.  This  does 
not  indicate  great  extravagance.  But  these  houses  have  been  built 
and  have  l^een  paid  for,  and  the  work  need  not  be  done  over  again. 
We  may,  therefore,  expect  in  the  future,  that  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  expended  for  permanent  school  property  will  be  less  than  in 
former  years. 

In  my  report  for  1876  I  said  that  we  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
school-houses  in  the  State  to  accommodate  the  children,  and  that 
the  expenditure  of  special  school  revenues  would  probably  be 
diminished.  This  expectation  has  been  realized.  The  expense  of 
our  schools  from  1870  to  1875  steadily  increased,  year  by  year;  but 
■iince  1875  the  expense  has  been  decreasing. 

In  respect  to  the  expenditure  for  school-houses,  it  reached  ite 
maximum  in  1874, 'in  which  year  $875,515  were  spent.  In 
1878  the  expenditure  for  the  same  purpose  was  ^424,304 — a  reduc- 
tion of  over  fifty  per  cent. 

The  following  table  will  sliow  the  reduction  in  expenditure  of 
special  tuition  revenue  j^^''  capita  since  1876.  This  ^jer  capita 
includes  the  cost  of  all  permanent  improvements  made  In  the  cities 
and  towns,  as  well  as  those  made  in  townships: 
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1876 

$2  69 
2  34 

$3  56 
3  25 

$5  81 
5  44 

1877 

1878.. 

2  27 

3  09 

5  02 

The  following  table  also  gives  some  items  of  interest  bearing  upon 
the  same  point.     The  figures  for  1878  are  given  when  possible: 


ITEMS. 

1876. 

1877. 

1S78. 

T^fiirfllilpw   in    Rfnfp 

^897,739,783 
1,577,533 

on 

i 
S85^  filfi.987 

Common  school  tax... 

00 

11,494,329  00 

Special  school  tax 

Local  [tuition  tax 

1  699  457 

no 

l,585,94'>' 

768,142 

00 

648,388  00 

Liciuor  licenses 

217,562 

00 

193,106  00 

Am't  apport'd  by  State 

2,012,957 

00 

1,939,625  00 

Per  capita  of  same 

3 

00 

2  77 

By  means  of  a  comparative  table  based  on  the  report  of  the 
United  States  commissioner  of  education  for  1875,  we  can  see  how 
we  stand  in  reference  to  school  expenses,  as  compared  v.'ith  other 
states,  viz. : 

Population — Census  of  1870. 

1.  New  York 4,382,759 

2.  Pennsylvania 3,521,791 
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••'.  Ohio 2,665,260 

4.  Illinois 2,539,891 

5.  Missouri 1,721,295 

6.  Indiana 1,680,637 

7.  Massachusetts 1,457,351 

12.  Iowa 1,191,792 

,  1.     Value  of  School  Property. 

1.  New  York $29,928,626 

2.  Pennsylvania 24,260,789 

3.  Massachusetts 20,856,777 

4.  Ohio 19,876,504 

5.  Illinois  (1876) 18,056,386 

6.  Indiana 10,870,338 

2.     Total  School  Expenditure. 

1.  New  York $11,601,256 

2.  Pennsylvania 9,363,927 

;i.     Ohio , 7,651,956 

4.  Illinois 7,389,208 

5.  Massachusetts 7,000,000 

6.  Iowa 4,605,749 

7.  Indiana 4,530,204 

3.     Expense  Per  Capita  on  Enroi^lment. 

1.  Arizona §42  41 

2.  Massachusetts 20  00 

3.  District  of  Cohimbia 19  50 

4.  Colorado 17  39 

5.  California 17  09 

6.  ^Montana 14  36 

7.  Pvhode  Island 12  96 

.8.  Connecticut 12  92 

9.     Michigan 11    97 

10.  Nebraska 11  42 

11.  Ohio 10  57 

12.  Arkansas 10  15 

13.  Maryland 9  68 

14.  NewJersev 9  55 
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15.  Utah.................. 9  5S 

16.  Louisiana 9  40 

17.  Iowa.. 9  38 

18.  Indiana 9  01 

A  Comparison  Between  the  Cost  of  Private  Schools 

Taught  in  public  school-houses,  and  the  cost  of  public  schools, 
will  afford  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  proposition  that 
our  public  schools  do  not  cost  too  much. 

Six  hundred  and  eighteen  private  schools  were  taught  in  public 
school-houses  last  year.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these 
schools  was  13,516,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  9,087. 
The  average  cost  per  pupil  per  month  for  tuition  in  the  private 
schools  was  $1.40,  or  for  a  year  of  six  and  one-half  months  ^9.10, 
This  estimate  is  made  up  on  the  basis  of  the  number  enrolled.  The 
average  expenditure  for  tuition  per  pupil  per  month  in  the  public 
schools  was  $0.92,  or  for  a  year  of  six  and  one-half  months  §5.98. 
Thus  it  appears  that  tuition  in  these  private  schools  is  fifty-two  per 
cent,  more  than  tuition  in  our  public  schools. 

The  private  schools  taught  in  public  houses  are  generally  un- 
graded schools,  and  the  pupils  in  them  are  usually  instructed  in  no 
more  than  the  common  English  branches.  The  statement  of  the 
expenditure  for  tuition  in  the  public  schools  includes  the  cost  of  all 
high  schools  in  the  State.  The  argument  would  be  much  stronger 
in  favor  of  public  schools,  if  the  cost  of  high  schools  were  excluded 
from  the  statement^  as  it  ought  to  be  to  make  it  a  perfectly  fair  one.. 


XL    STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


As  I  have  said  in  former  reports,  the  greatest  need  of  our  public 
schools  is  better  teaching  in  the  school  rooms.  It  matters  but  littk 
how  much  our  schools  cost,  if  the  results  are  adequate  to  the  expendi- 
ture, A  child  may  be  educated  to  honor,  or  to  shame.  If  to 
shame,  then  any  expenditure  for  the  work  done  by  the  teachers  is 
worse  than  useless.     How  to  improve  the  work  done  by  the  teach- 
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ers  in  the  school  rooms,  is  the  chief  educational  prohlem.  How  to 
keep  incompetent  persons  out  of  the  schools,  and  how  to  improve 
those  that  are  licensed  to  teach  our  children,  is  the  work  to  whi(;h 
the  State  Superintendent,  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
county  superintendents  have  devoted  their  energies. 

As  the  supply  of  teachers  has  increased,  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions has  been  raised.  The  means  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  assist  the  superintendents  in  securing  this  result  are  as 
follows,  viz. : 

The  questions  upon  which  the  teachers  in  the  various  counties  are 
examined  are  prepared  by  the  State  Board,  and  not  by  the  county 
superintendents.  The  different  subjects  are  assigned  to  the  different 
members  of  the  board ;  the  questions  are  prepared  by  them  at  their 
leisure,  and  presented  to  the  board  at  one  of  its  regular  meetings. 
As  the  questions  are  read,  they  are,  one  by  one,  commented  upon, 
adopted,  amended,  or  rejected  by  a  vote  of  the  board.  A  question 
is  seldom  adopted  to  which  two  meml)ers  of  the  board  object.  The 
questions  are  then  printed  in  slips,  under  safeguards  that  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  be  obtained  by  persons  impro^ierly. 
They  are  usually  printed  in  four  sets — a  different  set  of  questions 
being  prepared  for  each  month.  The  sets  are  sealed,  and  placed 
under  lock  and  key,  and  no  one,  in  or  out  of  the  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  knows  what  set  will  be  used  for  any  particular 
month  until  the  day  the  questions  are  sent  to  the  county  superin- 
tendents. This  process  secures,  of  course,  uniformity  in  the  ques- 
tions presented  to  the  teachers  in  the  various  counties.  In  order  to 
aid  the  county  superintendents  in  securing  uniformity  in  marking  the 
answers  given  by  the  teachers,  the  questions  are  not  only  given  a 
specific  value,  but,  when  questions  can  be  divided  into  parts,  each 
part  is  given  a  particular  value,  and  the  value  so  given  is  indicated 
upon  each  question  by  marks  that  are  readily  understood.  The 
questions  are  sent  to  the  superintendents  in  sealed  packages,  under 
letter  postage,  and  are  used  by  them  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each 
month  only.  If  superintendents  desire  to  hold  an  extra  examina- 
tion they  make  their  own  questions  for  it.  I  know  of  no  other  State 
in  which  the  examination  of  teachers  is  conducted  with  so  much 
thoroughness  as  in  this  State.  This  work  was  commenced  several 
years  ago  with  the  concurrence  of  the  county  superintendents,  and  it 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  important  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  State  Board.     I  append  a  list  of  the  questions 
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used  in  the  month  of  July,  1878.     Other  sets  used  in  recent  exam- 
inations may  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

For  several  years  it  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  discovered,  that 
the  questions  have  been  surreptitiously  obtained  by  dishonest  teach- 
ers, but  it  is  believed  that  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  and  county  superintendents  to  prevent  mischief  of  this 
sort  will  prove  successful. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Rules  of  Examination. 

1.  That  these  questions  be  used  only  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
the  month. 

2.  That  during  the  examination  all  maps,  globes  or  other  aids 
be  carefully  removed  from  the  observation  of  the  candidates. 

3.  The  writing  of  the  candidates  should  be  done  in  every  case 
with  pen  and  ink,  to  prevent  erasures  and  changes. 

4.  All  conversation  or  communication  should  be  absolutely  for- 
bidden during  an  examination. 

5.  No  person  should  be  permitted  to  see  the  questions,  except 
such  as  intend  to  be  examined,  until  the  examination  is  over. 

6.  A  specific  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  the 
answers  upon  each  subject.  The  time  must  be  determined  by  the 
observation  and  experience  of  the  superintendent. 

7.  All  books  and  papers  should  be  carefully  moved  from  the 
desks  when  the  candidates  are  examined.  No  trial  papers  should 
be  used.  If  the  printed  lists  are  used  they  should  be  divided,  so 
that  no  opportunity  or  temptation  shall  be  given  to  applicants  to 
refresh  their  minds  at  recess  by  reference  to  authorities. 

8.  Do  not  permit  the  candidates  to  ask  questions.  If  they  have 
any  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  question,  let  them  be  offered 
in  writing,  so  that  the  superintendent  may  examine  them  when  he 
examines  the  answers  to  the  questions. 

9.  If  any  corrections  are  necessary,  the  candidate  shall  not  erase, 
but  draw  a  single  mark  over  the  error,  that  the  superintendent 
may  see  the  error  as  well  as  the  correction. 

10.  These  rules  should  be  given  to  the  candidates  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  examination. 
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Writing. 

Speciimen  of  Penmanship. 

•'Take  the  bright  shell  from  its  home  on  the  lea, 
And  wherever  it  goes  it  will  sing  of  the  sea; 
So  take  the  fond  heart  from  its  home  and  hearth, 
'T  will  sing  of  the  loved  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

J.  For  what  purpose  would  you  use  the  blackboard  in  teaching 
writing?  10. 

2.  (a)  Why  should  the  technical  terms  of  writing  be  taught  to 
pupils?     (b)   Give  five  of  these  terms.         a=5;  b^5  pts.,  1  each. 

.■■>.  At  what  point  should  the  final  stroke  in  all  words  terminate? 
10. 

4.  Indicate  below  each  letter  in  the  following  the  horizontal 
space  which  it  should  occupy.     "Try  to  improve."     10  pts.,  1  each. 

5.  What  slant  should  all  straight  lines  make  with  the  base  line? 
10. 

Note. — The  applicant  should  be  required  to  copy  the  specimen  of  penmanship 
in  ink.  He  should  then  be  marked  upon  it  from  one  to  fifty,  according  to  the  value 
placed  upon  it  as  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  by  the  superintendent. 

Eeadixg. 

April!  summer 's  coming!     ^Y)ii)  begins  the  year, 

For  the  snow  has  melted  and  the  blue-bird  's  here! 

Woolly  catkins  swinging  on  the  elder-bush 

Whisper,  "Leaves  are  starting!  we  can  feel  them  push!" 

Wide  Awa.Ice/or  April. 

(a)  What  uses  of  capital  letters  should  pupils  notice  in  this 
lesson  ? 

(b)  How  should  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  in  the  words  suvimer'-'i 
and  blue-bird  's  be  explained  to  children? 

(c)  What  marks  should  children  specially  notice  in  this  lesson 
besides  the  apostrophe? 

(d)  How  will  you  explain  to  children  the  fact  stated  in  the  last 
sentence? 

(e)  Read  the  stanza  as  you  would  have  children  read  it. 

5  pts.,  20  each. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  When  dividend  and  divisor  are  both  concrete  numbers,  what 
kind  of  a  number  is  the  quotient?     Why?  2  pts.,  5  each. 
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2.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  112,  140,  and   168   by 

factoring.  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

3.  If  2-9  of  one  number  are  equal  to  6-7  of  another,  and  both 
together  equal  340,  what  is  each  number?  Proc.  8;  ans.  2. 

4.  Reduce  7-9  of  a  mile  to  integers  of  lower  denominations. 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  6. 

5.  Chicago  is  843  miles  west  of  Boston.  When  it  is  9  o'clock 
A.  M.  at  Chicago,  what  time  is  it  at  Boston,  allowing  51  miles  for  a 
degree  of  longitude?  Proc.  6;  ans.  4. 

6.  Goods  are  sold  at  retail  at  30  per  cent,  above  cost,  and  at 
wholesale  at  I63  per  cent,  less  than  the  retail  price.  Wirat  is  the 
gain  per  cent,  on  goods  sold  at  wholesale?  Proc.  7;  ans.  3. 

7.  What  sum  must  be  invested  in  government  bonds  at  par 
value,  bearing  4i  per  cent,  interest,  to  yield  an  annual  i'lcome  of 
$2,500.  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

8.  A.  bought  ^1,250  w^orth  of  goods  on  six  months  time,  but 
cashed  the  bill  at  7J  per  cent.  off.      Plow  much  money  did  he  pay? 

Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

9.  Write  a  negotiable  promissory  note  payable  at  a  bank.        10. 

10.  The  first  term  of  a  proportion  is  .25,  the  third  term  is  3.5, 
and  the  fourth  term  is  9.4.     What  is  the  second  term  ? 

Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

Geography. 

1.  Why  are  the  tropics  distant  23^  degrees  from  the  Equator? 

10. 

2.  Why  are  there  four  seasons  in  the  temperate  zones?  10. 

3.  Name  five  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

0  pts.,  2  each. 

4.  (a)  Name  and  describe  the  most  important  ocean  current. 
(b)  Describe  its  effect  upon  the  countries  upon  which  it  impinges. 

ar:=6;  b=4. 

5.  Name  five  principal  products  of  the  Central  States. 

5  pts.,  2  eacli, 

6.  Through  what  waters  would  a  barrel,  set  afloat  at  Sault  St. 
Marie,  pass  to  reach  the  ocean? 

Take  off  li  for  each  pt.  omitted. 

7.  From  what  two  countries  do  we  receive  our  chief  supplies  of 
coffee?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  What  two  of  the  United  States  are  largely  peninsular? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 
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9.  In  going  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Evansville,  by  way  of  Indi- 
anapolis and  Vincennes,  over  what  railroads,  and  through  what 
large  towns  wonld  you  pass?  10. 

10.  Name  the  two  chief  mineral  productions  of  Indiana. 

2  pts.,  6  each. 

Grammar. 

1.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  Rules  of  English  Grammar?      10. 

2.  (a)  Define  a  participle,  (b)  Name  the  different  kinds  of  parti- 
ciples,  (c)   Give  examples.  a=4 ;  b=3;  c=3. 

3.  Give  the  rules  for  the  objective  case  of  nouns.  10, 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  clause  and  an 
adverbial  clause.  2  pts,,  5  each. 

5.  Write  the  plurals  of  Apparatus,  Court  Martial,  Hose,  German, 
Moslem.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

6.  (a)  How  do  you  denote  a  lower  quality  than  is  expressed  by 
the  positive  ?     (b)  Give  examples.  a=6 ;  b=:4. 

7.  Designate  the  subject,  the  predicate,  and  the  modifiers  of  each, 
in  the  following  sentence: 

"  Much  pleased  was  he  to  find 
That  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 
She  had  a  frugal  mind."  10.. 

8.  Parse'the  italicised  words  in  the  following  sentence:  "  I  wrote 
Idra  for  a  barrel  of  fiour,  but  he  sent  me  home  sugar  insieadj' 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

9.  Correct  the  following  sentence,  and  give  reasons  for  the  cor- 
rections : 

"If  any  pupil  Ls  prepared,  they  may  hold  up  their  hands."  10. 

10.      (a  b)   Give  tv/o  rules  for  the  use  of  the  Semi-colon,     (c)    Write 
a  sentence  in  illustration.  a=3;  b=:3;  c=4. 

History. 

1.  Name  the  distinct  periods  into  which  United  States  history  is 
divided,  giving  the  time  of  each  period.  20. 

2.  (a)  When  did  King  William's  War  occur?  (b)  Give  reasons 
why  the  English  colonists  in  America  were  particularly  interested  in 
this  Avar?  a=5;  b=15. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  following  declaration:  Taxa- 
tion without^ representation'is  tyranny."  20^ 
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4.  What  great  questions  were  at  stake  in  the  war  of  1812? 

5.  (a)  State  the  chief  causes  of  the  Civil  War.     (b)   State  some 
of  the  important  results.  2  pts.,  10  each. 

Physiology. 

1.  Name  five  bones  of  the  cranium.  5  pts.,  2  each, 

2.  Upon  what  does  the  complexion  depend  ?  10. 

3.  What  are  two  chief  uses  of  the  food?  2  pts.,  5  6ach. 

4.  (a)    What   kind    of  food    is    necessary    in    a    cold   climate? 
(b)  What  in  a  warm  climate  ?  a=:5  ;  b=5. 

5.  Why  should  pork  not  be  eaten  when  raw,  or  partially  cooked? 

10. 

6.  Why  is  bread  made  from  wheat,  or  corn,  a  good   article  of 
food?  10. 

7.  What  two  offices  do  the  lacteal  perform?  10. 

8.  In  what  vessels  does  the  blood  become  impure?  10. 

9.  Describe  the  process  of  inspiration.  10. 
10.     Name  the  coats  and  two  humors  of  the  eye.        5  pts.,  2  each. 

Theory  and  Practice. 

1.  How  far  is  the  teacher  responsible  for  the  proper  moral  train- 
ing of  his  pupils?  20. 

2.  What  qualifications  are  essential  to  success  in  moral  training? 
Name  two  or  more.  20. 

3.  What  is  your   opinion  of  the  practice  of  offering   prizes  to 
secure  good  conduct?  20. 

4.  Why  should  a  teacher  be  quick  to   perceive  and  prompt  to 
commend  the  faithful  efforts  of  a  dull  pupil  ? 

5.  What  moral  qualities  should  be  carefully  cultivated  in  pupils? 
Name  five.  5  pts.,  4  each. 

General  Questions. 

1.  Give  your  name  and  post-office  address. 

2.  What  special  preparation  have  you  made  for  teaching? 

■   3.     Do  you  take  or  read  educational  works  or  periodicals?    If  so, 
name  them? 

4.  Have  you  attended  teachers'  institute?     If  not,  why? 

5.  Have  you  taught  school?     What  grade?     How  long? 

6.  What  is  your  age? 
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7.  What  is  the  length  of  your  previous  certificate? 

8.  Have  you  given  or  received  aid  during  this  examination? 

J.  H.  Smart. 
George  P.  Brown. 

The  method  heretofore  used  by  the  State  Board,  for  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  state  licenses,  has  not  proved  altogether  sat- 
isfactory. At  a  meeting  of  the  board,  held  in  September,  1878,  a 
new  scheme  was  devised,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

First.  The  applicant  shall  present  to  the  board,  at  such  time  as 
it  may  direct,  a  full  statement  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion or  institutions  at  which  he  has  been  educated,  the  courses  of  study 
he  has  pursued  and  completed,  and  the  extent  of  the  attainraenis 
which  he  has  made,  scholastic  and  professional.  He  shall  also  fur- 
nish satisfactory  evidence,  by  reference,  certificate,  or  otherwise,  of 
the  following  facts  :  That  he  has  taught,  or  supervised  school  work, 
for  at  least  fifty  months,  of  which  eighteen  shall  have  been  in  In- 
diana ;  that,  during  this  period,  he  has  maintained,  and  does  still 
maintain,  an  unspotted  character,  is  industrious,  temperate,  pure^ 
honest,  and  truthful ;  that  he  has  attained  high  distinction  as  a  suc- 
cessful educator,  having  not  only  ability  to  instruct,  but  also  marked 
tact  as  a  disciplinarian ;  and  that  he  has  so  managed  the  school  or 
schools  under  his  charge  as  to  properly  develop  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual character  of  his  pupils. 

Second.  AVhen  the  board  is  satisfied,  by  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  evidences  furnished,  as  to  the  moral  and  professional  require- 
ments above  recited,  they  will  then  notify  the  applicant  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  second  part  of  the  examination,  which  may  be  oral 
or  written,  or  both.  Applicants  must  be  prepared  to  pass  a  thor- 
ough examination  in  the  following  branches  : 

For  license  of  second  grade — Heading,  Writing,  Orthography, 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Morals,  Geography,  including  Physical  G., 
United  States  History,  Elements  of  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Ele- 
ments of  Physics,  Elements  of  Zoology,  Elements  of  Botany,  Con- 
stitution of  United  States,  Physiology. 

Add  for  first  grade — Complete  Algebra,  Elements  of  Phetoric, 
Elements  of  Geometry,  General  History,  English  Literature,  Ele- 
ments of  Chemistry,  Latin,  embracing  two  Books  of  Caesar  and 
four  Books  of  Virgil,  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 
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The  following  notice  was  ordered  to  be  appended  to  the  scheme^ 
namely : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  for  the  examination  of  1878-9,  appli- 
cants must  file  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
on  or  before  December  10,  1878,  such  evidence  as  may  relate  to  the 
points  required  in  the  first  part  of  the  examination  above  described. 
The  State  Board  will  notify  such  persons  as  may  pass  the  first  part 
of  the  examination  to  appear  at  a  meeting  of  the  board,  to  be  held 
at  a  subsequent  time,  for  the  second  part  of  the  examination. 

The  following  resolution,  embodying  the  opinion  of  the  State 
Board  in  reference  to  the  issue  of  state  certificates,  was  also  passed : 

Besohed,  That  the  state  certificate  ia  not  intended  as  an  instrument  to  enable  its 
holder  to  gain  a  position  in  the  profession,  but  is  a  testimonial  for  serrice  already 
rendered,  and  of  professional  eminence  already  gained. 


XIL    WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 


The  work  of  this  department  has  increased  so  much  in  the  past 
few  years  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  laborious,  if  not  one 
of  the  most  important,  in  the  state  government.  The  statement  of 
the  number  of  children  in  the  schools,  the  number  of  teachers  and 
school  officers  employed,  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  educational 
purposes,  the  amount  of  the  school  fund  that  is  invested  for  the 
benefit  of  education,  and  the  value  of  the  permanent  school  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  various  school  corporations,  all  of  which  are  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  state  superintendent,  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  a  superintendent  who  attends  to  his  business  will 
find  enough  to  do  to  bring  out  all  the  energy  he  possesses.  Let  me 
indicate  as  briefly  as  I  can  some  of  the  details  of  the  work  of  this 
department  for  a  year. 

Official  Reports. 

1.  Early  in  the  spring  the  enumeration  of  the  school  children  ot 
the  State  is  taken  by  the  school  trustees.  This  enumeration  is 
reported    to    the    county   superintendents,    who,    in    turn,   make    a 
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report  to  the  state  superintendent,  indicating  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, male  and  female,  white  and  colored,  in  each  separate  school 
corporation.  These  reports  are  due  in  this  department  from  May 
1st  to  15th.  They  must  be  carefully  footed  and  compared  with 
former  statements,  and  sometimes  returned  to  the  county  superin- 
tendents for  correction.  It  is  important  that  this  report  should  be 
accurate,  because  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  of  the 
State's  revenue  for  tuition  by  the  state  superintendent. 

2.  From  the  first  of  May  to  the  third  Monday  in  May  the  audi- 
tors make  their  first  semi-annual  report  of  school  tax  and  of  interet^t 
on  the  common  school  fund  collected  by  the  county  treasurers. 
These  reports  must  be  carefully  inspected  and  tabulated,  as  they 
show  the  amount  of  money  that  must  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury 
for  school  purposes. 

3.  On  the  fourth  Monday  in  May  the  first  semi-annual  apportion- 
ment of  school  revenue  must  be  made.  The  amount  of  money 
reported  by  the  auditors  in  their  semi-annual  reports,  together  with 
the  State's  interest  on  its  non-negotiable  school  bonds,  together 
with  the  unclaimed  fees  reported  by  the  attorney  general  are  aggre- 
gated. It  is  ascertained  how  much  each  child  in  the  State  is  enti- 
tled to,  and  upon  this  basis  the  proper  amount  of  the  State's  revenue 
for  tuition  is  apportioned  to  each  county.  The  apportionment  sheet 
thus  made,  showing  all  the  details  that  enter  into  the  calculation 
in  respect  to  each  county,  is  carefully  printed,  and  a  certified  copy 
is  furnished  the  auditor  and  treasurer  of  state,  and  the  auditors  and 
treasurers  of  each  county.  This  certified  apportionment  sheet  is 
the  certificate  upon  which  the  auditor  of  state  issues  his  warrant 
upon  the  state  treasury,  by  means  of  which  the  county  treasurers 
draw  their  portion  of  the  State's  revenue  for  tuition.  The  appor- 
tionment by  the  state  superintendent  amounts,  in  some  years,  to 
over  two  million  dollars. 

4.  During  the  last  week  of  May  and  the  second  week  in  June 
reports  from  the  county  auditors  containing  the  names  and  post- 
office  addresses  of  all  the  newly  elected  and  appointed  township  and 
school  trustees,  and  county  superintendents,  are  received  and  re- 
corded. 

5.  On  the  first  of  June,  the  reports  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents respecting  the  examinations  of  teachers  for  the  year  are  due. 
These  reports  show  the  number  of  licenses  of  each  grade  Lssued,  the 
number  of  licenses  revoked,  number  of  applicants  rejected,  and 
also  the   name  of  each  teacher  licensed  in  the  county  during  the 
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year.  A  record  is  thus  kept  in  the  department,  which  vvill  show, 
in  case  of  controversy,  whether  a  person  htis  been  licensed  or  not  in 
a  particular  county.     These  form  three  separate  reports. 

6.  During  the  first  week  in  June,  the  county  auditors  having'  in 
charge  the  funds  of  congressional  townships  divided  by  county  lines 
make  their  reports  of  the  amount  of  congressional  fund  distributed 
by  them  to  the  adjoining  counties,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
March  12,  1877.  This  w^ork  involves  the  inspection  of  several  dif- 
ferent reports  each  year,  and  the  accounts  kept  with  the  various 
counties,  necessitated  by  the  act  referred  to,  are  the  most  compli- 
cated in  this  department. 

7.  During  the  second  week  in  June  the  reports  of  the  county 
commissioners,  respecting  the  additions  to  the  school  fund  from 
various  sources,  the  amount  of  the  fund  in  the  treasury,  the  amount 
on  loan  and  the  condition  of  the  loans — whether  good  or  bad — are 
received  and  carefully  recorded  in  a  set  of  books  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose. Upon  these  reports  are  based  the  calculations  made  by  the 
state  superintendent,  which  show  the  amount  of  interest  on 
both  the  common  and  congressional  school  funds  for  which  each 
county  is  responsible  to  the  State,  and  to  the  various  congressional 
townships. 

8.  During  the  third  week  of  June  the  auditors  make  a  detailed 
report  of  the  State's  revenue  for  tuition  recently  apportioned  to 
their  counties  by  the  state  superintendent,  the  amount  of  congres- 
sional interest,  the  proceeds  of  the  liquor  licenses,  the  local  special 
tax  for  building  purposes,  and  the  local  tax  for  tuition  purposes,, 
distributed  by  them  to  the  various  school  corporations — townships, 
towns,  and  cities — in  their  respective  counties.  These  reports  must 
be  compared  with  the  rej)orts  previously  received,  to  see  if  the  dis- 
tribution has  been  properly  made  by  the  auditors. 

9.  On  the  first  of  September  the  county  superintendents'  statis- 
tical reports  are  due.  These  reports  contain  sixty-four  statistical 
items  from  each  school  corporation  in  the  respective  counties. 
Among  other  particulars  in  the  reports  are  the  sworn  statements  of 
the  trustees  of  each  school  corporation,  concerning  the  various  school 
revenues  received  and  disbursed  by  them  during  the  year.  Thus, 
the  state  superintendent  can  trace  the  moneys  raised  by  taxation, 
and  the  interest  arising  from  the  fund,  from  the  county  treasury  into 
the  state  treasury,  thence  to  the  county  treasuries  again  after  appor- 
tionment, thence  to  the  school  trustees,  and  from  them  can  learn 
iust  what  disposition  has  been  made  of  the  moneys  at  their  disposal. 
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This  process  involves  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and,  in  case  errors  are 
discovered,  often  requires  long-continued  correspondence. 

10.  In  December  the  annual  settlement  with  the  counties  with 
respect  to  the  interest  on  the  school  funds  is  made.  The  interest  on 
the  common  fund,  as  reported  by  the  commissioners  in  June,  is  care- 
fully computed  by  the  state  superintendent,  and  a  copy  furnished 
the  auditor  of  state.  This  certifies  to  him  the  amount  of  interest 
which  the  various  counties  must  pay  into  the  state  treasury  to  bal- 
ance their  accounts.  The  county  auditors  report  in  detail  the 
amount  of  taxes  received  since  the  May  report,  the  amount  of 
interest  still  due  from  the  county  to  balance  the  interest  account, 
etc.,  etc.  This  settlement  sheet  forms  the  basis  of  the  second  semi- 
annual apportionment.  This  sheet,  being  a  settlement  sheet,  is 
somewhat  more  complicated  than  the  semi-annual  report  made  the 
county  auditors  in  May. 

11.  On  January  1  the  second  semi-annual  apportionment  of  the 
State's  revenue  for  tuition  must  be  made.  This  apportionment  is 
similar  to  the  one  made  in  May,  with  the  exception  that  it  must 
show  that  the  counties  have  settled  their  interest  accounts  in  full. 

12.  During  the  third  week  in  January  the  auditors'  second  semi- 
annual statements  of  the  distribution  of  school  revenues  are  received. 
These  reports  are  similar  to  the  reports  received  in  June. 

These,  with  several  minor  reports  upon  special  subjects,  complete 
the  round  of  reports  received  in  this  department  during  the  year. 
The  blanks  necessary  for  these  reports,  as  well  as  for  the  reports  of 
teachers  to  trustees  and  of  trustees  to  county  superintendents,  are 
furnished  by  the  state  superintendent.  He  furnishes  about  twenty- 
five  different  forms  for  blank  reports.  More  than  eighteen  hundred 
reports  were  received  during  the  year  ending  September  1,  1878. 
They  thus  average  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  month. 

Official   Correspondence. 

The  school  law  is  very  complicated.  The  original  act  of  1865 
has  been  amended  many  times.  About  thirty  supplemental  and 
amendatory  acts  have  been  passed.  It  is  defective  in  many  particu- 
lars, and  is  not  infrequently  contradictory,  as  will  be  shown  in  this 
report  under  the  head  of  "The  Codification  of  the  School  Laws." 
The  interests  of  so  many  different  persons  are  affected  by  this  law 
that  it  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  and  one  controversies.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  state  superintendent  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
8 — SuPT.  Pub.  Ins. 
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construction  to  be  placed  upon  the  law  when  it  is  called  in  question. 
The  questions  arising  are  often  complicated,  and  to  answer  thena 
requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  school  law  itself,  but  also 
some  knowledge  of  common  law  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
in  reference  to  school  matters.  Many  cases  which  would  otherwise 
be  subjects  of  litigation,  and  thus  be  matters  of  considerable 
expense,  are  settled  by  the  state  superintendent.  These  opinions  are 
made  a  matter  of  official  record,  and  thus  become  precedents  for  the 
government  of  school  officers  and  teachers  throughout  the  State. 
The  opinions  of  the  department  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  quasi 
judicial  decisions.  Over  fourteen  hundred  of  these  opinions  have 
been  written  during  the  past  year. 

The  other  official  correspondence,  in  answer  to  questions,  giving 
advice  to  teachers  and  school  officers,  etc.,  etc.,  amounts  to  about 
seventeen  hundred  letters  per  annum,  making  the  aggregate  not  less 
than  three  thousaud  communications  received  and  answered  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  state  superintendent.  These,  with 
the  reports  before  mentioned,  make  an  average  of  more  than  four 
hundred  communications  per  month. 

Appeal  Cases. 

All  the  decisions  of  the  county  superintendents  in  relation  to  gen- 
eral school  matters  are  subject  to  appeal  to  the  state  superintendent. 
The  rules  governing  these  appeals  are  the  same  as  those  governing 
the  appeals  from  justices  to  circuit  courts.  Evidence  must  be  received, 
pro  and  con,  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  law.  As  a  rule,  the 
cases  are  decided  upon  abstracts  of  evidence  furnished  to  the  state 
superintendent  by  the  county  superintendents.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  the  state  superintendent  must  notify  both  parties  to  the 
controversy,  visit  the  locality  in  which  it  occurs,  hold  court,  hear 
testimony,  and  render  judgment.  The  judgments  must  be  carefully 
recorded,  as  they  are  made  final  by  the  statute.  So  many  applica- 
tions for  license  are  rejected  by  the  county  sujierintendents  in  recent 
years,  that  the  number  of  cases  appealed  has  largely  multiplied.  An 
appeal  can  be  taken  concerning  every  one  of  the  19,443  applications 
made  for  license.  The  persons  rejected  can  appeal  to  have  licenses 
granted  them ;  persons  who  have  a  low  grade  of  license  can  appeal 
to  have  the  grade  raised ;  and  any  patron  of  the  schools  who  thinks 
the  county  superintendent  has  given  too  high  a  grade  can  appeal  to 
have  it  reduced.     The  appeal  business  is  getting  to  be  burdensome. 
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County  Institutes  and  Official  Visits. 

The  state  superintendent  is  required  to  respond  to  incessant  calls 
for  visits  to  county  institutes,  for  addresses  to  teachers  and  to  the 
people,  for  speeches  at  school  commencements  and  dedications  of 
school-houses,  and  for  official  visits  to  meet  trustees,  settle  contro- 
versies between  school  officers,  and  to  make  investigations  concern- 
ing the'^care  and  management  of  the  school  funds.  Seventy-eight 
of  these  visits  ^vere  made  during  the  year  1878,  thirty-one  of  which 
were  visits  to  county  institutes,  and  seven  were  made  in  attending 
district  meetings  of  the  county  superintendents.  The  meetings  held 
by  the  state  superintendent  vary  in  attendance  from  seycnty-five  to 
eight  hundred  persons. 

The  Biennial  Report 

Of  this  department  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  annual  report  to 
the  Governor,  require  no  little  labor  in  their  preparation,  as  may  be 
seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  present  volume.  The  biennial  report 
is  prepared  during  the  year  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  report  to  the  Governor  during  the  year  when  the  Leg- 
islature is  not  in  session.  Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Legislature  the  state  superintendent  is  required  to  publish  a  revised 
edition  of  the  school  law'S.  These  reports  and  school  laws  are  in 
good  demand.  The  edition  of  the  report  of  1876  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted a  month  after  publication.  The  department  also  performs 
the  labor  of  sending  out  the  county  questions  each  month  to  the 
county  superintendents.  The  amount  of  mail  and  express  matter 
sent  from  this  office  is  about  as  follows : 

Even  Years — 

Reports 2,000 

School  laws 4,000 

Blanks 9,500 

Letters  and  circulars 3,500 

County  questions 7,200 

26,200 

Odd  Years — 

Reports 8,000 

School  Laws 11,000 
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Blanks 9,500 

Letters  and  circulars........ 3,500 

County  questions 7,200 

39,200 

Total 65,400 

Of  course  most  of  the  reports,  school  laws  and  blanks  are  sent  in 
large  packages,  but  the  letters,  circulars,  and  one-third  of  the  blanks 
are  sent  as  individual  pieces. 

Miscellaneous  Duties. 

The  state  superintendent  is  ex  ojicio  president  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  He  must  attend  its  meetings  and  execute  its  orders. 
He  is  also  an  ex  ojicio  trustee  of  the  State  Normal  School.  He 
occasionally  assists  in  making  an  exhibit  of  the  school  interests  of 
the  State  at  a  Centennial  Exhibition  and  at  a  Universal  Exhibition 
held  in  the  Old  World.  These,  with  a  few  other  minor  but  con- 
stantly recurring  duties,  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of 
the  department. 

These  things  are  spoken  of  merely  to  show  that  a  state  superin- 
tendent can  find  enough  work  if  he  is  inclined  to  do  so. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  the  fact  that,  at  its  last  sassion,  the 
House  of  Representatives  ordered  the  state  superintendent  to  codify 
the  school  laws,  and  present  the  result  of  his  labors  to  the  next  suc- 
ceeding House.  Some  observations  concerning  this  order,  taken 
from  the  last  annual  report  to  the  Governor,  are  appended. 

Codification  of  the  School  Laws. 

On  the  5th  day  of  March,  1877,  the  Indiana  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  the  following  resolution  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  l>e  and  the  same 
is  hereby  instructed  to  codify  the  school  laws  of  the  State,  with  such  alterations  and 
amendments  as  will  make  the  laws  harmonious  and  compact,  and  report  the  same 
to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  at  the  [meeting]  of  the  next  General  Assembly,  pro- 
vided the  same  shall  be  done  without  cost  to  the  State." 


I  certify  that  the  foregoing  resolution  passed  the  House,  March  5,  1877.     Witness 
my  signature,  this  6th  day  of  March,  1877. 

[Signed]  Cyrus  T.  Nixon, 

Principal  Clerk. 
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"By  the  terms  of  this  resolution  it  became  my  clnty  not  onlv  to 
codify  the  school  laws,  but  also  to  make  such  alterations  and  amend- 
ments as  will  make  the  laws  harmonious  and  compact.  Believing 
the  work  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  State,  and  considering  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  the  latest  expres- 
sion of  its  will  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  this  oflBce,  I  have  cheer- 
fully undertaken  the  task,  although  it  will  nearly  double  my  work 
during  the  entire  year,  and  require  the  postponement  of  other  l)ut 
possibly  less  important  duties. 

The  preliminary  work  necessary  to  the  proper  codification  of  the 
laws  has  already  been  done.     I  have  carefully  examined, 

1.  The  school  law  as  it  stood  at  the  last  codification  in  I860  ; 

2.  The  amendments  made  thereto ; 

3.  The  new  school  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature; 

4.  The  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  questions  raised  under  the 
school  law; 

5.  The  opinions  given  by  the  attorney  general  upon  questions 
submitted  to  him  by  this  department  and  by  school  officers  through- 
out the  State; 

6.  The  opinions  upon  the  school  law  made  by  this  department 
since  1865;  and, 

7.  The  decisions  made  by  the  Supreme  Courts  of  other  states,  so 
far  as  the  same  were  made  upon  common-law  principles  or  upon 
school  statutes  similar  to  those  of  our  own  State, 

Since  the  revision  of  the  school  law  in  1865,  it  has  been  amended 
twenty-seven  times,  seven  supplemental  sections  have  been  added, 
and  twenty-two  new  school  acts  have  been  passed.  Thus  the  law 
has  become  a  piece  of  patch-work.  The  law  by  which  our  schools 
are  organized  and  managed  interests  directly  far  more  persons  than 
any  other,  possibly  more  than  all  other  laws.  It  should  be  one  of 
the  simplest  on  our  statute  books.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
complicated  and  one  that  is  most  difficult  of  interpretation.  In 
many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  sections  are  in  force  ;  in 
others,  the  language  is  so  ambiguous  that  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  it ; 
and  in  others,  the  law  is  contradictory. 

I  have  not  supposed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make  a  new  school  law, 
or  to  change  our  school  system  in  any  particular,  but  rather  to  re- 
write the  law,  so  as  to  make  it  in  harmony  with  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  and  with  the  interpretations  placed  upon  it  by  this  depart- 
ment; to  render  clear  what  is  now  ambiguous;    and  to  harmonize 
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what  is  now  contradictoiy.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  prelimi- 
nary study  was  an  absolute  necessity. 

This  work  has  brought  together  a  large  mass  of  valual)le  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  school  law  and  the  common-law  principles  which 
have  been  promulgated  by  the  courts  in  relation  thereto.  It  covers 
several  hundred  pages  of  manuscript,  and  wUl  probably  make  two 
hundred  pages  of  printed  matter.  I  shall  at  no  distant  day  present 
this  material  in  such  form  that  the  school  officers  of  the  State  can 
have  access  to  it. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  ditiicult  questions  which  arise  in  interpreting 
,  the  school  law  I  here  state  a  few,  which  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
character  of  tlie  others,  viz. : 

1  Great  embarrassment  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  different  school  years  established  by  the  school  laws.  The 
school  year  proper  commences  July  1.  The  county  superintendents 
report  progress  of  their  schools  for  the  year  ending  September  1. 
The  trustees'  financial  reports,  which  are  condensed  by  the  county 
superintendents  and  sent  to  the  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, are  for  the  year  ending  September  1.  School  directors 
are  elected  for  the  year  ending  the  first  Saturday  in  October.  The 
trustees'  financial  reports  to  the  commissioners  are  for  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  first  Monday  after  the  second  Tuesday  in  October.  The 
report  of  taxes  collected  for  school  purposes  is  for  the  year  ending 
November  1.  The  report  of  interest  on  the  school  fund  is  for  the 
year  ending  November  15.  The  state  superintendent  makes  his 
annual  report  for  the  year  ending  nobody  knows  when.  The  state 
superintendent  assumes  the  duties  of  his  office  for  the  two  years 
ending  March  14.  Township  trustees,  who  act  as  school  trustees, 
assume  their  duties  for  the  two  years  ending  the  first  Monday  in 
April.  The  county  superintendent's  report  of  the  number  and 
names  of  teachers  licensed  is  made  for  the  year  ending  May  31. 
The  county  superintendents  are  elected  for  the  two  years  ending 
the  first  Monday  in  June.  School  trustees  in  cities  and  towns  are 
elected  each  for  three  years,  ending  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  city 
or  town  council  in  the  month  of  June.  The  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners concerning  the  condition  of  the  school  fund  and  the  addi- 
tions thereto,  is  made  for  the  year  ending  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
county  commissioners  in  June. 

Some  of  these  differences  are  unavoidable,  but  many  of  them  are 
without  apparent  reason.  They  certainly  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce great  confusion  in  the~administration''of  the  schools. 
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2.  The  liquor  law  of  March  17,  1875,  provides  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  licenses  issued  by  county  authorities  shall  "be  paid  into  the 
school  fund  of  the  county  in  which  such  licenses  are  obtained." 
There  is  no  county  school  fund ;  each  county  holds  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon school  fund  of  the  State.  If  the  proceeds  of  the  licenses  were 
paid  into  this  fund,  it  would  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  school 
fund,  and  the  interest  thereon  would  be  distributed  all  over  the 
State.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  liquor  licenses  in  a  county  should  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  children  in  that  specific  county. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Legislature  intended  to  use  the  term  '^  rev- 
enue "  instead  of  the  term  ''fund."  An  opinion  to  this  effect  has 
been  given  by  this  department,  but  the  matter  should  be  placed 
beyond  controversy  by  the  language  of  the  law. 

3.  The  question  "Who  is  a  voter  at  a  school  meeting?"  has  been 
a  puzzling  one  for  several  years.  Section  26  of  the  school  law  pro- 
vides "  that  at  such  school  meetings  all  tax-payers  of  the  district  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote,  except  married  women  and  minors."  This  seems 
plain  enough  to  a  person  who  does  not  understand  the  school  law; 
but  what  is  a  school  district?  A  school  district  has  no  determinable 
geographical  boundaries.  The  only  place  in  the  school  law  from 
which  an  approximate  answer  to  the  question  can  be  obtained,  is 
found  in  section  14,  which  provides  that  on  taking  the  annual 
enumeration  "[The  trustee]  shall  enquire  of  each  person  whose 
name  he  so  lists  to  which  school  he  or  she  desires  to  be  attached, 
and  such  persons  upon  making  their  selection  shall  be  considered 
as  formiuo;  the  school  district  of  the  school  selected,  and  none  shall 
be  allowed  thereafter  to  attach  themselves  to  or  have  the  privilege 
of  any  other  school  but  by  the  consent  of  the  trustee  and  for  good 
cause  shown."  This  would  seem  to  limit  the  voters  at  school  meet- 
iugs  to  those  who  were  enumenated.  Such  was  evidently  not  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature,  although  the  attorney  general  has  been 
forced  by  a  strict  construction  of  the  law  to  so  decide.  The  law 
formerly  gave  tax-payers  who  did  not  have  charge  of  children  of 
school  ao-e  the  ri^ht  to  become  enumerated,  and  thus  become  voters 
at  school  meetings.  If  this  provision  were  re-enacted,  I  think  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  would  be  realized. 

4.  Section  1  of  an  act  approved  March  14,  1877,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  That 
all  sums   of  money  now  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Township 
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Trustees,  arising  from  surplus  dog-tax  fund,  shall  be,  upon  the  tak- 
ing effect  of  this  act,  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Tuition  Fund  of  such 
township,  and  shall  be  expended  as  other  tuition  funds  of  the  town- 
ship are  expended.  The  Township  Trustees  of  the  several  tov/n- 
ships  in  the  State  are  hereby  authorized  to  pay  the  same  to  School 
Trustees  of  incorporated  towns  or  cities  their  proportion  pro  rata, 
according  to  the  enumeration  for  school  purposes  within  such  town- 
ship." 

In  interpreting  this  statute,  several  important  questions  arise. 
Prior  to  its  passage  the  surplus  dog-tax  held  by  any  township  trus- 
tee on  the  iirst  day  of  March  each  year  was  required  to  be  paid  into 
the  tuition  fund  of  such  township,  and  no  part  of  such  surplus  dog- 
tax  could,  by  law,  be  paid  to  a  city  or  town  school  board.  If  the 
township  trustees  did  their  duty  under  the  former  law,  no  surplus 
dog-tax  remained  in  their  hands  on  the  approval  of  the  act  of  March 
14,  1877.  If  they  had  not  done  their  duty,  and  such  surplus  did. 
remain  in  their  hands,  it  is  evident  that  the  Legislature  intended  that 
the  cities  and  towns  should  share  in  the  distribution  of  such  surplus^ 
But  there  is  no  repealing  clause  in  the  act  of  March  14,  1877,  and 
the  strict  letter  of  it,  namely,  "that  all  sums  of  money  no?r  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  township  trustees,"  i.  e.,  on  March  14,  1877,  has  no 
reference  to  the  year  1878,  or  any  subsequent  year.  It  thus  becomes 
a  serious  question  whether  the  trustees  should  be  governed  in  their 
future  distribution  by  the  act  of  March  14,  1877,  or  by  the  former 
act.  There  are  also  one  or  two  other  questions  which  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  upon  reading  section  1  of  the  act  as  quoted  above* 

5.  Clause  19  of  section  1  of  an  act  approved  ^larch  1,  1S77, 
prescribing  the  powers  and  dtities  of  the  civil  officers  of  incorpora- 
ted towns,  reads  as  follows:  "And  said  board  of  trustees  shall 
have  power  to  levy  and  collect  annual  taxes,  not  exceeding  thirty 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  valuation,  on  all  property  subject  by 
law  to  taxation  for  the  support  of  town  schools  within  their  said 
corporation."  The  board  of  trustees  referred  to  in  this  act  is,  be- 
yond question,  the  board  of  civil  trustees  of  the  town,  and  not  the 
board  of  school  trustees.  The  school  law  already  provides  for  the 
election  of  school  trustees  in  incorporated  towns,  and  gives  them 
authority  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  bttilding  and  repairing 
school-houses.  Indeed,  by  the  school  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
school  trustees  exclusively  to  take  charge  of  such  matters.  There 
is  no  repealing  section  in  the  act  from  which  the  above  nineteenth 
clause  was  taken.     "Was  it  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  abrida'e 
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the  duties  of  the  school  trustees  of  incorporated  towns  and  to  re- 
quire the  civil  trustees  to  perform  tlie  duties  so  cut  off?  or  was  it 
its  intention  that  the  school  trustees  should  still  have  power  to  levy 
a  tax  for  special  school  purposes,  to  build  school-houses  and  main- 
tain schools  in  them,  and  that  the  civil  trustees  of  a  town  should 
also  have  power  to  levy  another  tax  and  build  other  school-houses^ 
and  thus  maintain  another  school  system?  It  is  impossible  to 
answer  this  question  by  reading  the  statute. 

6.  Section  3  of  an  act  approved  March  8,  1873,  provides,  among- 
other  things,  that  persons  residing  outside  a  town  or  city  in  which 
certain  bonds  have  been  issued  for  school  purposes,  ''  and  electing 
to  be  transferred  to  such  town  or  city  for  educational  purposes,  or 
who  shall  send  their  children  to  a  school  taught  in  such  building, 
shall,  with  their  property,  be  liable  to  such  tax  as  if  they  resided  in 
such  city  or  town,  on  all  property  owned  by  said  person  in  the 
township  where  such  city  or  town  is  located."  By  a  previous  stat- 
ute a  general  system  of  transfers  of  persons  for  school  purposes  has 
been  established,  by  which  it  is  universally  the  case  that  wdien  a 
person  is  transferred  from  one  corporation  to  another — for  example, 
from  corporation  "A"  to  corporation  "  B,"  the  property  of  the  person 
so  transferred,  which  is  situated  in  corporation  ''A,"  is  taxed  for 
school  purposes  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  corporation  "  B. "  All 
of  the  property  of  the  person  so  transferred  that  is  not  situated  in  cor- 
poration "A,"  is  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation  in  which  it 
is  situated.  Now",  refer  to  the  part  of  section  3  quoted  above,  and 
suppose  that  the  city  "B"  was  created  out  of  a  part  of  township 
"  C,"  and  that  a  person  was  transferred  to  the  city  from  township 
"A."  It  is  evident  that  the  property  of  the  transferred  person,  situ- 
ated within  the  township  in  which  he  lives,  is,  by  the  new  rale,  not 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  city,  and  that  whatever  property  he 
may  have  situated  in  township  "  C,"  in  which  he  does  not  live,  is 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  city.  This  is  a  violation  not  only  of 
the  rule  of  justice,  but  of  the  general  law  governing  transfers  all 
over  the  State.  A  slight  change  in  the  phraseology  of  the  part  of 
section  3,  quoted  al)ove,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  it  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

7.  By  section  6  of  an  act  approved  March  8,  1873,  it  was  made 
the  duty  of  county  superintendents  "to  examine  the  dockets,  records 
and  accounts  of  the  clerk  of  the  courts,  county  auditor,  county  com- 
missioners, justices  of  the  peace,  prosecuting  attorney,  and  mayors 
of  cities,"  for  certain  purposes.     Section  7  of  the  same  act  required 
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all  these  officers  to  open  their  books,  records,  etc.,  to  the  inspection 
of  the  county  superintendent,  and  provided  that  when  the  county 
superintendent  did  find  that  any  of  these  officers  had  neglected  or 
refused  to  collect  and  pay  over  interest,  fines,  forfeitures,  licenses,  or 
other  claims  due  the  school  fund,  etc.,  he  should  institute  suit  in 
the  name  of  the  State  of  Indiana  for  the  recovery  of  the  same.  By 
an  act  of  March  9,  1875,  the  Legislature  repealed,  or  attempted  to 
repeal,  section  6,  as  recited  above,  but  did  not  attempt  to  repeal 
vSection  7.  Thus  the  officers  were  required  to  open  their  books  to 
the  inspection  of  the  county  superintendent.  It  ^Yas  not,  however, 
the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  inspect  the  books,  but  when  he 
did  inspect  them  and  found  evidences  of  delinquencies,  it  was  made 
his  duty  to  commence  suit  against  the  delinquents.  The  presump- 
tion is  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  strike  out  both 
section  6  and  section  7.  I  think  there  is  no  one  thing  in  our  school 
legislation  that  has  caused  more  confusion  than  this. 

8.  By  section  121  of  the  general  school  law,  approved  March  6, 
1865,  the  state  superintendent  is  charged  with  a  "general  superin- 
tendence of  the  business  relating  to  the  common  schools  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  school  funds  and  school  revenues  set  apart  and 
appropriated  for  their  support."  Section  3  of  the  same  act  instructs 
the  state  superintendent  as  follows  :  "He  shall  at  any  time,  when  he 
discovers,  from  the  report,  or  otherwise,  that  there  is  a  deficit  in  the 
amount  collected  for  want  of  prompt  collection,  or  otherwise,  direct 
the  attention  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  and  the  county 
auditor  to  the  fact,  and  said  board  of  commissioners  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  required  to  provide  for  such  deficit  in  their  respective 
counties."  Section  126  of  this  same  act  provides  as  follows:  "He 
shall  exercise  such  supervision  over  the  school  funds  and  revenues 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  their  safety,  and  secure  the  preser- 
vation and  application  to  their  proper  object,  and  cause  to  be  insti- 
tuted, in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the  use  of  the  proper 
fund  or  revenue,  all  suits  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  any  portion 
of  said  funds  or  revenues.  *  *  *  *  " 

Section  6  of  an  act  approved  March  12,  1873,  as  amended  by  an 
act  approved  March  9,  1875,  provides  as  follows:  "Such  [county] 
superintendent  shall  see  that  the  full  amount  of  interest  on  the 
school  fund  is  paid  and  apportioned,  and  when  there  is  a  deficit  of 
interest  of  any  school  fund,  or  loss  of  any  school  fund  or  revenue  by 
the  county,  that  proper  warrants  are  issued  for  the  reimbursement 
of  the  same.  *  *  *  *  *" 
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In  the  act  of  1875  there  is  a  repealing  clause.  The  question 
arises,  does  the  act  giving  the  county  superintendents  authority, 
repeal  the  sections  giving  the  State  Superintendent  authority,  over 
the  school  funds,  or  do  state  superintendent  and  county  superinten- 
dents have  concurrent  jurisdiction?  These  are  important  questions, 
as  they  involve  the  supervision  of  over  four  millions  of  dollars  of 
school  funds,  and  of  the  collection  of  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  of  interest  thereon  annually.  I  think  it  is 
impossible  for  the  county  superintendents  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  6.  They  have  not  the  necessary  information.  The 
county  superintendents  might  be  authorized  to  see  that  the  moneys 
apportioned  by  the  state  superintendent  were  properly  distributed 
and  accounted  for  by  the  county  officials.  This  is  a  duty  the  county 
superintendents  can  perform;  the  other  they  can  not  perform. 

9.  Township  trustees,  who  are  ex  officio  school  trustees,  were  for- 
merly elected  in  October.  The  law  required  them  to  make  their 
final  settlements  with  the  commissioners  on  the  first  Monday  after 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October.  The  trustees  will,  however,  be 
elected  hereafter  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  but  the  law  requiring 
the  trustees  to  make  their  annual  settlements  with  the  commissioners 
in  October  remains  unchanged.  Now,  shall  the  outgoing  trustees 
retain  their  books,  papers,  vouchers  and  accounts  until  they  can 
make  their  annual  settlements  with  the  commissioners  in  October,  or 
shall  they  turn  them  over  to  their  successors  as  soon  as  they  qualify, 
and  before  the  final  reports  are  made?  Neither  way  is  the  proper 
way.  They  should  be  permitted  to  make  their  final  settlements  with 
the  commissioners  upon  retiring  from  office.  The  same  difficulty 
arises  when  the  treasurer  of  a  city  or  town  school  board  retires  from 
office  in  June.  Again,  the  law  requires  the  school  trustees  to  make 
an  enumeration  of  the  school  children  between  the  first  day  of  March 
and  the  last  day  of  April.  The  trustees  in  townships  now  go  out  of 
office  early  in  April.  If  a  part  of  the  work  of  taking  this  enumera- 
tion is  done  by  one  trustee  and  a  part  by  another,  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  would  be  likely  to  arise.  The  la^y  should  require  the  out- 
going township  trustees  to  complete  the  enumeration  and  make  their 
reports  to  the  county  superintendents  before  they  retire  from  office. 

10.  Section  146  of  the  general  school  law  reads  as  follows:  "Any 
person  who  shall  sue  for  or  on  account  of  any  decision,  act,  refusal, 
or  neglect  of  duty,  of  the  Township  Trustee,  for  which  he  might  have 
had  an  appeal,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section, 
shall   not  recover  costs."     The  preceding   section  provides  for  no 
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appeal.  The  appeal  spoken  of  in  section  146  is  evidently  the  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  trustee  to  the  county  superintendent  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  164. 

11.  An  act  approved  March  11,  1875,  entitled  "An  act  to  limit 
the  power  of  township  trustees  in  incurring  debts,  and  requiring  him 
to  designate  certain  days  for  transacting  township  business,"  speaks 
of  the  township  trustees  as  officers  of  the  civil  township,  and  not  as 
school  trustees.  In  each  township  there  are  two  separate  corpora- 
tions— a  civil  corporation  for  certain  purposes,  and  a  school  corpora- 
tion for  certain  other  purposes.  The  civil  corporation  has  a  civil 
trustee,  and  the  school  corporation  has  a  school  trustee.  Although 
both  offices  are  held  by  one  and  the  same  persq^i,  they  are,  never- 
theless, two  separate  and  distinct  offices.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
so  declared.  A  limitation  placed  upon  a  township  trustee  does  not 
necessarily  limit  him  as  a  school  trustee,  and  a  limitation  placed 
upon  a  school  trustee  of  a  township  does  not  necessarily  limit  him 
as  a  civil  trustee.  It  is  thought  that  there  is  as  much  reason  for 
the  limitation  of  a  school  trustee  in  the  contraction  of  a  debt  for  a 
school-house  as  there  is  for  the  limitation  of  a  civil  trustee  in  ■  the 
contraction  of  a  debt  for  a  bridge  or  a  road.  Although  possibly  so 
intended  by  the  Legislature,  I  think  this  statute  places  no  limitation 
whatever  upon  the  trustees  in  townships  in  relation  to  school  mat- 
ters. 

12.  Incorporated  cities  and  towns  are  often  formed  within  town- 
ships, and  both  frequently  extend  their  limits  so  as  to  include  school 
property  held  by  the  townships.  Sometimes  this  enlargement  takes 
in  a  part  of  a  school  district,  sometimes  the  Avhol'e  of  it.  Some- 
times the  school  property  so  included  has  not  been  paid  for,  and 
the  township  may  be  heavily  in  debt  for  it.  Possibly  it  has  issued 
bonds  to  cover  this  indebtedness.  In  most  cases  both  the  city  or 
town  and  the  township  have  an  interest  in  the  property.  If  the 
property  is  retained  by  the  city  or  town  the  township  would  be 
defrauded ;  if  retained  by  the  township  the  city  or  town  would  be 
defrauded.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are 
among  the  most  vexatious  and  annoying  of  any  submitted  to  this 
department.  While  no  two  cases  are  precisely  alike,  some  general 
provisions  might  be  made  by  which  questions  of  this  sort  might  be 
speedily  and  easily  settled.  The  law  makes  no  such  provisions,, 
although  the  title  to  property  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars is  probably  involved. 

13.  The  school  law^^has  been^amended  at  every  session  of  tlie 
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Legislature  since  18G5.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  history  of  the 
amendments,  all  the  published  volumes  of  the  acts  printed  must  be 
carefully  examined.  So  many  sections  of  the  law  have  been  chano-ed 
that  this  is  a  laborious  task.  If  a  section,  say  section  30,  for  exam- 
ple, has  been  amended  at  one  session,  and  the  amended  section  has 
been  amended  at  another,  and  so  on,  in  all  editions  of  the  scliool 
law  issued  from  this  office  the  section  as  last  amended  has  been 
printed  in  lieu  of  the  original  section.  This  is  so  printed  that 
school  officers  may  readily  ascertain  what  the  law  is  at  any  given 
time.  The  Supreme  Court  has  laid  down  the  rule,  that  where  a  sec- 
tion has  been  once  amended  it  is  no  longer  in  existence,  and  that  if 
further  amendment  is  made  the  amendatory  act  must  be  amended 
rather  than  the  original  act.  Great  confusion  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  the  Legislature  has  often  attempted  to  amend  a  section  of 
the  original  school  law  which  had  already  been  amended  by  a  sub- 
sequent act.  This  process  has  given  us  many  school  laws  with 
defective  titles.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  declared  void  by 
the  Supreme  Court ;  others  probably  would  be  if  brought  before  the 
court.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  I  can  make  for  a 
thorough  and  entire  revision  of  the  whole  school  law.  A  simple, 
plain,  compact  school  law  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  proper 
administration  of  the  schools  and  the  management  of  the  school 
funds.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  work  I  am 
doing  is  of  vast  importance,  and  that  the  Legislature  was  justified 
in  requiring  it  to  be  done,  whatever  of  labor  or  time  may  be  con- 
sumed in  its  accomplishment." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  REPORTS. 


ELECTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS— WHO 
SHOULD  BE  ELECTED— WHEN  AND  HOW. 


E.  B.  THORNTON,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

The  county  superinteudent  should  possess  the  whole  category  of 
attributes  belonging  to  the  successful  teacher.  He  should  be  a  close 
observer,  and  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  imparting 
instruction;  otherwise  his  visits  to  his  schools  will  not  accomplish 
their  chief  object — elevating  the  poorer  schools  to  the  standard  of 
the  best.  He  should  be  a  practical  teacher,  one  who  can  conduct 
in  the  best  manner  a  recitation  in  any  of  the  common  branches. 
Teachers  demand  this,  and  their  wishes  should  certainly  be  regarded 
when  selecting  one  so  intimately  connected  with  their  work.  He 
should  be  one  who,  by  his  attainments,  will  command  the  support 
and  respect  of  his  teachers.  He  should  possess  no  eccentricities  or 
idiosyncrasies  that  would  injure  in  the  least  his  influence  with  his 
teachers.  He  should  not  be  dogmatic;  he  should  not  be  a  respecter 
of  persons,  but  one  who  can  say,  when  necessary,  yes  or  no;  who 
can  see  his  duty,  and,  seeing,  have  the  courage  to  do  it.  He  should 
be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  mind  to  know  that  some  natures 
can  be  more  easily  led  than  driven.  He  should  be  energetic,  awake 
to  the  spirit  of  progress,  proving  all  things  and  holding  fast  to  that 
which  is  true.  He  should  not  be  a  doctor,  preacher  or  lawyer, 
unless  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  our  system  of  schools  and  able 
to  fill  a  teacher's  place.  Of  course  his  being  a  doctor,  lawyer  or 
preacher  does  not  of  itself  incapacitate  him  for  the  position ;  but 
unless  he  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a  successful  teacher 
he  is  unqualified  for  superintendent.  Some  one  has  facetiously 
9 — SuPT.  Pub.  I^■s. 
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remarked  that  the  superiutendeut  might  be  a  doctor  with  no 
patients,  a  preacher  with  no  charge,  or  a  lawyer  with  no  clients; 
and  it  should  be  added  that  such  might  be  the  case,  provided  he 
were  in  hearty  sympathy  with  our  school  system,  and  able  to  dis- 
charge competently  the  duties  of  teacher.  As  the  teacher,  so  the 
superintendent  must  be  a  good  executive  officer.  This  is  very 
essential  to  success,  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  superin- 
tendent is  a  failure  who  fails  in  this  important  point. 

As  regards  the  election  of  superintendent,  any  method  that  might 
be  proposed  will  of  course  have  difficulties  connected  with  it;  but 
in  the  consideration  of  any  plan  the  point  that  should  have  great 
prominence  is  competency.  In  regard  to  ability  in  the  office  of 
superintendent,  every  one  realizes  the  fact  that  each  county  should 
have  the  very  best  man  possible  in  this  position.  Is  this  the  case 
at  present?  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  among  the  ninety -two  super- 
intendents in  the  State,  some  who  can  not  make  a  list  of  questions 
for  the  examination  of  applicants,  while  others  are  so  dilatory  that 
the  report  of  teachers  licensed,  due  in  May,  is  not  made  until  Sep- 
tember. Let  such  incompetents  be  decapitated  immediately.  We 
would  not  ask  a  plan  that  would  continue  such  men  in  office.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  superintendents  in  the  State  who,  by 
their  work  and  real  worth,  should  be  retained  in  office.  Perhaps 
the  present  mode  of  election,  with  but  a  slight  modification,  would 
secure  all  that  is  desired.  The  office  of  superintendent  is  more 
closely  related  to  that  of  trustee  than  to  any  other,  and  it  seems 
eminently  proper  that  he  should  be  chosen  by  them.  His  election 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  nor  should  it  be 
farther  removed  from  them  than  it  is  at  present. 

To  secure  a  competent  man  for  the  office,  it  is  the  honest  convic- 
tion of  most  of  the  superintendents  to  whom  the  subject  has  been 
mentioned,  that  the  county  superintendent  should  hold  a  special 
license,  granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  covering  the 
eight  common  branches,  and  also  judgment,  executive  ability  and 
general  fitness  for  the  office.  One  w^ould  not  be  considered  eligible 
to  the  office  unless  he  held  such  a  license.  Of  course  licenses  should 
be  granted  to  candidates  before  election,  as  this  would  obviate  a 
great  deal  of  embarrassment,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  the  one 
elected  and  trouble  on  the  part  of  those  who  elect.  ISTo  one  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  examination  who  could  not  present 
to  the  State  Board  satisfactory  evidences  of  character  and  standing' 
in  the  community.     This  recommendation  should  be  certified  to  by 
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the  county  commissioners.  Of  coarse  this  would  necessitate  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  the  State  Board,  but  it  seems  that  it  would  be 
fully  repaid  for  all  its  labor  if  a  better  class  of  men  can  be 
secured  for  the  important  position  of  county  superintendent. 

Again,  the  superintendent  demands  his  teachers  to  pass  a  rigid 
examination  before  they  are  permitted  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State;  and  if  one  of  these  teachers  disobey  the  ruling  of  the 
county  superintendent,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  have  his  license 
revoked.  Carry  this  a  little  farther.  Let  the  superintendent  hold 
a  license  from  the  State  Board,  as  above  laid  down,  subject  to  revo- 
cation whenever  their  ruling  is  disregarded.  It  is  believed  that 
this  would  assist  somewhat  in  keeping  the  State  Board  questions 
where  they  belong. 

The  present  mode  of  electing  would  secure  good  men  for  the 
place,  it  is  believed,  if  it  were  modified  in  this  particular.  As  it 
seems  that  a  better  class  of  men  is  selected  for  trustees,  the  super- 
intendent should  keep  apace  with  them.  It  would  require  but  a 
slight  change  to  make  it  the  law,  that  the  county  superintendent 
should  hold  this  special  license  granted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  change  will  strengthen  the 
system. 


AIMS    AND    ENDS    TO     BE     REACHED    BY    COUNTY 

SUPERINTENDENTS  IN  THEIR  OFFICIAL 

RELATIONS  TO  THE  SCHOOLS. 


ENOCH  MYERS,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  FULTON  COUNTY. 

The  county  superintendent  has  the  care  and  oversight  of  the 
schools  of  his  county,  with  authority  to  direct  in  their  organization 
and  general  management,  and  is  required  to  labor  in  every  practi- 
cable way  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching,  and  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  schools.  Few  inexperienced  persons  are  capable 
of  properly  estimating  the  responsibility  of  this  officer.  From  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  work,  however,  it  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one,  who  has  given  the  subject  any  thought,  that  his  duties  are 
anything  but  light.     In  order  to  perform  his  official  labors  intelli- 
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gently,  he  should  be  a  man  of  superior  administrative  ability,  of 
good  judgment,  and  correct  habits.  In  addition  to  this,  he  must 
have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  entire  educational  system 
of  the  State — the  common  school,  the  high  school  and  the  college — 
and  know  just  what  relation  the  one  bears  to  the  other.  In  dis- 
cussing the  "aims  and  ends  to  be  reached  by  county  superintendents 
in  their  official  relations  to  the  schools,"  the  mention  of  colleges 
may  seem  out  of  place.  Let  us  examine  this  question  for  a  moment. 
High  schools  are  distributed  all  over  the  State,  in  almost  every 
county.  These  schools  are  the  natural  feeders  of  the  colleges.  The 
common  schools  supply  students  to  the  high  schools.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  course  of  study  in  each  of  these  schools  should 
be  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  others;  that  when  a  pupil 
has  finished  the  course  in  the  common  school,  ho  is  ready  for  the 
high  school;  which,  in  turn,  prepares  him  for  college.  I  believe 
that  if  this  matter  was  better  understood,  and  practiced  by  county 
superintendents  and  other  educational  teachers,  the  present  confu- 
sion could  be  avoided,  and  much  time  saved  to  the  student.  It 
may  be  said  that  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  district 
schools  ever  reach  the  high  school.  True,  but  the  plan  I  have  sug- 
gested provides  for  those,  and  at  the  same  time  insures  the  thorough 
training  of  the  remainder,  as  far  as  they  go.  That  the  present 
training,  intellectual  and  moral,  in  the  common  schools,  is  very 
defective,  needs  only  to  be  asserted.  The  true  object  of  education  is 
to  promote  the  normal  growth  of  the  individual,  and  to  develop  his 
natural  powers,  methodically  and  systematically,  and  thus  give  the 
greatest  possible  range  to  thought  and  action.  And  yet  we  can  not 
fail  to  notice,  on  visiting  the  district  schools,  with  what  utter  disre- 
gard to  method  many  of  them  are  conducted.  Not,  perhaps,  because 
order  and  discipline  are  unappreciated,  but  because  no  settled 
course  has  been  fixed  upon. 

But  the  ideal  precedes  the  real.  The  architect  views  his  struc- 
ture as  a  whole,  in  his  imagination,  and  knows  the  purpose  of  every 
act  to  be  performed ;  he  sees  it  at  its  various  stages  of  completion ; 
knows  the  office  of  each  of  its  parts,  and  notes,  with  interest,  how 
it  grows  into  the  perfect  building  under  the  skillful  labor  of  his 
workmen.  So  it  is  with  the  teacher.  He  must  have  his  ideal  man 
and  woman,  that  he  may  adapt  his  labor  to  the  end  in  view.  From 
his  general  knowledge  of  men,  and  their  relations  to  each  other  in 
society,  he  is  enabled  to  estimate  the  wants  of  those  entrusted  to 
his  care,   at  their  various  stages  of  life,  and  modify  his  teaching 
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accordingly.  If  this  quality  of  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  archi- 
tect and  teacher,  it  is  doubly  so  to  the  county  superintendent;  who 
must  not  only  have  his  ideal  man  and  woman,  but  his  ideal  school 
and  teacher  as  well.  The  teacher  who  sets  about  his  professional 
work  without  having  first  studied  carefully  the  objects  of  an  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  means  to  be  employed  in  obtaining  them,  must 
inevitably  fail.  And  the  labors  of  the  county  superintendent  who 
visits  his  schools  without  a  fixed  purpose  in  view,  will  be  as  certainly 
fruitless.  From  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  is  clear  that  much  of 
his  practical  work  must  be  done  during  his  official  visits  to  the 
schools;  and  his  success  or  failure  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  "aims  and  ends"  of  such  visits,  and  the  correctness  of  his 
knowledge  concerning  the  means  to  be  employed  in  reaching  them. 
This  leads  us  to  inquire  what  the  objects  of  these  visits  are.  I 
have  said  that  the  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  superior 
administrative  ability.  During  the  vacation  months  he  arranges  his 
plans  for  the  coming  campaign ;  and  through  the  local  newspapers, 
letters,  circulars  and  institutes,  he  publishes  and  explains  them. 
But  after  he  has  done  all  this,  it  will  frequently  remain  for  him, 
during  his  official  visits,  to  further  explain  and  execute  them.  No 
fixed  rule  for  conducting  these  visits  can  be  given.  The  superin- 
tendent must  depend  mainly  upon  his  good  judgment,  and  nice  dis- 
crimination. He  measures  every  school  by  his  ideal  standard,  and 
notes  minutely  the  points  in  which  the  real  differs  from  the  ideal; 
ascertains  the  cause  if  possible,  and  applies  the  proper  remedy. 
Some  of  the  principal  points  to  be  noted  are,  the  condition  of  school 
grounds  and  surroundings;  the  condition  of  school-house  and  fur- 
niture; the  condition  of  school  records;  the  deportment  of  teacher 
and  pupils,  in  school  and  while  at  play;  discipline,  methods,  and 
results  of  instruction,  etc.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  superin- 
tendent's visit  to  the  school  is  no  idle  "  call,"  but  that  it  means  some- 
thing. While  in  school  he  will  have  use  for  his  eyes  and  ears,  his 
note-book  and  pencil  if  he  desires  to  make  his  visit  effective.  Now, 
if  the  county  superintendent  has  thoroughly  matured  his  plans,  and 
will  bravely  execute  them,  his  influence  must  be  felt  by  teachers, 
pupils  and  parents.  I  say  bravely,  for  there  will  be  times  when 
it  will  require  courage  to  point  out  to  the  teacher  his  failures.  But 
it  should  be  done  (privately,  and  in  a  friendly  manner  of  course), 
that  the  teacher  may  himself  conform  to  the  ideal.  Thus  the  super- 
intendent, by  correcting  all  faults  wherever  they  may  exist  in  the 
educational  machinery,  insures  the  harmonious  workings  of  all  its 
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parts.  When  this  course  is  pursued,  and  not  until  then,  will  our 
schools  be  in  reality  what  they  are  in  theory. 

To  recapitulate:  The  primary  objects  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent are  to  remove  all  educational  hindrances,  and  assist  the  schools 
in  the  performance  of  their  legitimate  functions — that  of  preparing 
young  persons  for  coming  responsibilities;  preparing  them  for 
the  actual  duties  of  life;  preparing  them  to  be  men  and  women. 
That  the  present  confusion  and  unnecessary  delay  in  going  from  the 
common  school  to  the  high  school,  and  from  there  to  college,  deters 
many  students  from  entering  upon  such  a  course,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt.  Therefore,  let  the  courses  of  study  in  these  schools  be 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  suggestions,  and  the 
results  become  an  absolute  certainty. 

In  this  paper  many  things  relating  to  the  subject  are  necessarily 
omitted.  It  is  written  without  any  attempt  at  rhetorical  display, 
and  with  no  thought  that  the  subject  is  exhausted.  The  only  hope 
I  dare  indulge  with  reference  to  its  destiny  is,  that  I  have  given 
expression  to  some  crude  ideas  which  may  be  developed  by  abler 
minds,  and  thus  become  instrumental  in  reaching  the  end  in 
view. 


SAME  SUBJECT. 

BY 

W.  A.  HOSMER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  LAPORTE  COUNTY. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  I  shall  assume  that  the  county 
superintendent's  work  of  supervision  has  reference  almost  entirely 
to  country  schools.  The  section  of  the  school  law  prescribing  the 
duties  of  the  county  superintendent  provides,  "  That  city  schools  hav- 
ing a  superintendent  employed  by  their  board  may,  at  the  request  of 
said  board,  be  exempt  from  the  general  superintendence  authorized  in 
this  section."  Where  such  a  request  has  not  been  made,  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  county  superintendent  does  not  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  detailed  w^ork  of  city  schools.  How  to  elevate  the 
country  schools,  and  make  them  produce  better  results,  is  then  the 
great  question  presented  for  the  county  superintendent's  solution, 
and  his  work  should  be  directed  to  the  remedying  of  defects  which 
still  weaken   the  effectiveness  of  these  schools.     In  the  compass  of 
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this  brief  paper,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  outline  the  work  which  the 
county  superintendent  should  do,  but  shall  attempt  no  more  than  an 
€numeration  of  some  of  the  objects  which,  in  my  opinion,  this  officer 
should  constantly  have  in  view. 

1.  A  defect  which  has  tended  to  dissipate  the  power  of  country 
schools  is  the  want  of  proper  classification  and  the  absence  of  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  study,  the  completion  of  which  will  mean  the  lin- 
ishing  of  the  pupil's  education  in  these  schools.  A  graded  course  of 
instruction  should  be  furnished  the  schools;  teachers  should  be  edu- 
cated so  that  the  system  can  be  successfully  carried  out ;  patrons 
should  be  taught  to  see  the  importance  of  the  w^ork,  in  order  that 
their  support  and  co-operation  may  be  secured.  These  are  matters 
demanding  the  early  attention  and  active  exertions  of  the  county 
superintendent. 

2.  Another  defect  which  sadly  cripples  the  usefulness  of  country 
schools  is  the  lack  of  thorough  work.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  pupils  to  pass  over  the  same  ground,  term  after  term.  The 
education  of  a  child  imj)lies  two  things :  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  formation  of  right  habits  of  study  ;  and  it  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded  that  what  the  pupil  learns  in  school  is  not  of  more 
importance  than  the  discipline  and  drill  to  which  he  is  subjected 
while  he  is  learning  it.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  superficial  work 
in  schools  becomes  an  evil  which  should  receive  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  the  county  superintendent.  A  test  of  thorough  work  should 
be  made,  and  this  can  be  best  done  by  instituting  a  system  of  peri- 
odical examinations.  That  these  examinations  should  be  written 
when  pupils  are  old  enough  to  write  readily,  no  person  will  deny, 
as  it  is  generally  admitted  that  written  w^ork  furnishes  the  best 
means  of  determining  the  scope  of  the  subject  considered. 

3.  Irregular  attendance  is  still  a  fruitful  source  of  weakness  in 
our  schools.  The  prevalence  of  this  evil  can  not  be  denied.  Its 
effects  upon  the  child  who  is  inconstant  in  attendance  is  most  per- 
nicious and  remediless.  But  the  effects  of  the  evil  do  not  stop 
there.  The  success  of  the  entire  school  is  impaired.  The  teacher 
is  disheartened,  the  pupils  are  interrupted  and  retarded,  the  course 
of  study  is  broken  up.  It  is  evident  that  the  schools  cannot  be 
made  to  attain  even  a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency  while  this  evil 
exists  in  its  present  huge  proportions;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fix  upon  a  speedy  or  certain  cure.  Under  the  existing  con- 
ditions, the  only  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  making  parents  feel  the 
importance    of    keeping   their    children     constant    in    attendance, 
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and  school  officers  should  take  the  lead  in  building  up  a  public  sen- 
timent which  shall  say  that  school  life  demands  the  same  exclusive 
devotion  which  is  the  acknowledged  price  of  success  in  other 
branches  of  business. 

4.  A  judicious  course  of  study,  wise  regulations,  adequate  sup- 
port, enlightened  public  sentiment,  are  all  important  factors  in 
school  work,  but  all  of  them  together  are  not  so  essential  to  the 
production  of  good  results  as  are  the  character  and  qualifications  of 
the  teacher.  It  may  be  safely  said  -that  in  not  a  single  county  of 
the  State  does  the  number  of  well  qualified,  energetic  teachers  equal 
the  number  of  schools.  While  this  condition  of  things  exists,  the 
superintendent  has  an  important  work  to  do.  This  is  the  most 
delicate  duty  which  the  superintendent  is  called  upon  to  perform, 
for  it  implies  an  almost  constant  confliict  with  forces  which  would 
crowd  persons  into  the  teacher's  profession  from  motives  in  no  way 
related  to  teaching  capacity.  There  should  be  a  standard  of  char- 
acter and  capacity,  failure  to  reach  which  would  shut  out  all 
applicants;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  progress,  there  should 
be  a  gradual  elevation  of  this  standard.  In  no  other  way  can  those 
interested  be  made  to  see  that  real  fitness  for  the  work  constitutes 
the  only  claim  to  the  teacher's  position,  and  that,  as  time  advances, 
a  decided  and  visible  improvement  should  be  manifested.  Much 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  securing  better  teachers  by  giving  a 
substantial  pecuniary  premium  for  good  literary  qualifications  and 
successful  work.  The  difference  in  wages  should  be  so  apparent 
that  the  most  indifferent  would  see  that  a  reward  is  offered  for  well 
educated  and  diligent  teachers.  If  this  were  adopted  as  a  policy, 
those  persons  with  poorer  qualifications  and  less  earnestness  would 
be  induced  to  fit  themselves  for  their  work,  and  would  be  stimu- 
lated to  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  that  work. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  superintendent's  work  of  school  inspec- 
tion, the  care  of  school  property,  and  many  other  duties  which 
this  officer  is  called  upon  to  perform,  but  I  have  simply  referred  to 
some  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  weakness  in  rural  schools,  the 
eradication  of  which  should  be  the  earnest  aim  of  the  county  super- 
intendent. The  attainment  of  these  ends  will  place  our  educational 
system  upon  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness,  and  will  give  assurance 
that  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  State,  who  can  not  be 
educated  by  any  other  agency,  will  be  adequately  rewarded  for  time 
speat  in  the  district  schools. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS'    VISITS. 

BY 

JAMES  A.  C.  DOBSON,  SUPEEINTENDENT  OF  HENDRICKS  COUNTY. 

I  regard  school  visiting  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  work 
of  the  county  superintendent.  By  it  a  judicious  and  intelligent 
inspector  may  accomplish  much  good;  but  injudicious  and  ill-timed 
work  may  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  harm.  The  territory  over 
which  the  superintendent  must  travel  is  large,  and  how  to  economize 
time  is  an  important  question. 

My  county  contains  four  hundred  square  miles,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  school-teachers.  I  make  my  first  tour  of  the  county, 
and  see  every  school,  in  from  forty  to  fifty  days,  by  the  following 
plan: 

I  lay  out  my  line  of  travel  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  long  drives 
between  schools,  by  which  time  is  lost  on  the  road.  I  always  start 
in  the  morning,  with  a  feed  for  my  horse  in  a  box  under  my  seat, 
and  arrive  at  the  first  school  in  time  to  see  it  begin,  and  stay  with 
it  until  recess.  During  recess  I  drive  to  the  next  school,  and  arrive 
in  time,  usually,  to  see  it  called  into  the  house  and  begin  work.  I 
stay  with  it  until  noon  and  feed  my  horse,  and,  while  he  eats,  the 
teacher  shares  her  dinner  with  me ;  and  I  have  never  found  a  teacher 
yet,  who  had  anything  at  all  to  eat,  that  did  not  have  enough  for 
two.  After  eating,  I  drive  to  the  next  school  in  time  to  see  its 
afternoon's  work,  and  at  evening  recess  I  drive  to  the  next  school ; 
and  in  this  way  I  can  easily  visit  four  schools  a  day  in  the  fall, 
while  the  days  are  long  and  the  roads  good. 

After  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  this  way,  one  time,  and 
taken  a  survey  of  the  field,  I  afterward  visit  the  schools  where  my 
aid  is  most  needed,  and  make  my  after-visits  long  or  short,  as  neces- 
sity may  require.  In  this  way  I  see  nearly  all  my  schools  twiccjr 
and  many  of  them  three  times. 

Upon  entering  a  school,  the  practiced  eye  of  the  supeintendent 
should  take  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  decide  whether  he  has 
before  him  a  counterfeit  or  a  genuine  article.  This  glance,  like  that 
of  the  experienced  counterfeit  bank-note  detector,  should  include 
the  face,  back,  vignette,  ornamental  work,  superscription,  and  sub- 
scription ;  and  if  any  suspicious  points  are  observed  they  should 
be  examined  with  care. 

The  superintendent  visits  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the 
condition  of  the  school  property,  observing  the  teacher's  methods  of 
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calling  and  dismissing  school,  moving  classes,  inducing  work, 
giving  instructions,  and  of  government ;  and  in  one  hour  and  a 
half  he  can  form  a  pretty  reliable  estimate  of  a  teacher's  work,  on  all 
these  points,  and  make  up  liis  mind  as  to  what  he  should  do  for  the 
teacher  and  the  school.  His  suggestions  may  be  written  upon  a  slip 
of  paper  while  the  school  is  at  work,  and  handed  to  the  teacher, 
with  whom  he  can  hold  a  sliort  conference,  after  which  he  is  ready 
to  go  to  the  next  school. 

The  superintendent's  deportment  in  every  school  and  his  treat- 
ment of  teachers  should  be  well  studied  and  of  such  a  character  that 
he  will  at  all  times  be  a  welcome  visitor.  His  visits  should  be 
looked  forward  to  by  teachers  and  pupils  as  to  the  coming  of  a 
friend  who  is  expected  to  bring  a  valuable  present.  It  is  a  fine  art 
to  properly  and  successfully  criticise  a  teapher  in  his  work  and  cor- 
rect his  errors  without  giving  him  offense;  but  it  can  and  should  be 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fully  attain  the  end  in  view,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  teacher's  respect  for  the  superintendent. 

I  think  it  best  to  let  well  enough  alone,  and  not  affect  too  much 
wisdom  or  be  hypocritical  in  the  suggestions  made.  I  often  think 
it  proper  to  commend  what  I  consider  praiseworthy  in  both  teacher 
and  school,  but  I  am  certain  that  it  is  best  to  praise  but  sparingly, 
and  never  compare  the  good  or  the  bad  points  of  one  school  with 
another;  I  sometimes  say  to  a  school:  "This  is  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  county ; "  but  never  say  to  a  school  that  it  is  the  best 
school. 

I  never  report  my  observations  in  any  school  for  publication  in 
the  jniblic  press,  because  it  can  not  often  be  done  candidly  and 
truthfully  without  w^eakening  a  teacher's  power  in  his  school  or 
giving  unnecessary  offense.  I  observe  in  much  of  this  kind  of 
work,  which  some  superintendents  do,  the  tricks  of  a  demagogue. 
Only  the  good  points  of  a  school  are  mentioned,  and  their  pretended 
criticisms  are  so  adroitly  constructed  as  to  praise  rather  than  con- 
demn the  work. 

The  superintendent  should  avoid,  in  his  intercourse  with  teachers 
and  the  people,  a  haughty,  imperious  or  all-wise  demeanor,  and 
only  assume  such  dignity  as  he  is  able  to  carry  about  without  too 
great  an  eifort. 

When  visiting  schools  I  make  such  notes  of  my  observations  as 
will  furnish  me  data  from  which  I  prepare  a  professional  descriptive 
roll  of  every  teacher,  which  I  record  in  the  inspection  record  as  a 
guide  to  school  officers  and  others  in  selecting  teachers  in  the  future. 
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No  work  that  1  have  done  in  the  schools  has  been  productive  of 
better  results  than  the  oral  examinations  of  the  schools.  At  my 
later  visits  I  select  in  every  school  a  class  or  classes,  and  give  them 
a  thorough  oral  review  in  some  branches.  The  result  is  quite  often 
a  surprise  both  to  myself  and  the  teacher.  It  often  happens  that  in 
a  school  in  which  my  general  observations  have  led  me  to  expect 
the  best  results,  the  classes  pass  the  poorest  examinations.  The 
teacher  is  disappointed  at  this,  because  his  pupils  have  always  recited 
well,  and  I  am  surprised  that  so  poor  results  should  follow  such 
good  work;  but  by  it  I  learn  that  the  teacher  never  reviews,  and 
neglects  his  examinations.  This  work  will  furnish  the  superintend- 
ent an  excellent  opportunity  to  correct  a  very  common  failing  with 
many  teachers. 

The  prospective  visit  of  the  superintendent  exerts  a  very  great 
influence  upon  the  school  for  a  long  while  before  it  takes  place,  and 
I  have  been  led  to  believe  from  my  own  observation  that  sometimes 
its  influence  is  greater  before  than  after  the  visit.  If  it  is  known 
that  the  superintendent  will  make  but  one  visit,  as  soon  as  that  visit 
is  past,  all  the  good  influence  which  is  exerted  by  the  constant  lia- 
bility to  inspection  is  lost  on  that  school,  and  since  very  much  of  the 
good  accomplished  by  supervision  is  due  to  this  very  influence,  I  am 
greatly  in  favor  of  shorter  visits  and  more  of  them,  and  none  of  my 
schools  ever  feel  any  certain  exemption  from  the  liability  of  a  visit 
from  me  until  the  last  hour.  When  a  teacher  has  received  from  me 
any  special  directions  on  a  matter  of  importance,  he  feels  sure  that  I 
have  only  gone  to  come  again,  and  he  will  therefore  be  very  apt  to 
make  proper  efforts  to  carry  them  out. 

I  will  close  this  paper  by  adding  my  testimony  to  that  of  others, 
of  the  importance  and  practicability  of  the  application  of  a  course  of 
study  and  system  of  gradation  to  the  district  schools,  and  the 
enforcement  of  these  is  the  especial  duty  of  the  superintendent  when 
visiting:  the  schools. 


HOW  TO  DO  MISCHIEF  BY  VISITS. 

BY 

S.  D.  CRANE,  vSUPERINTENDENT  OF  LAGRANGE  COUNTY. 

The  task  of  visiting  schools,  and  rendering  all  the  good  possible, 
without  having  made  some  mistake  or  having  done  some  injudicious 
thing,  is  a  work  not  easily  performed.     Every  superintendent  feels 
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the  importance  of  his  work,  and,  if  prudent,  he  studies  his  surround- 
ings, his  teachers,  his  schools,  and  avoids  all  breakers  and  dangerous 
shoals. 

One  of  the  most  common  errors  into  which  superintendents  are 
likely  to  fall  is  that  of  public  criticism.  If  a  teacher,  he  will  often 
observe  errors  in  instruction,  bad  methods,  poor  discipline,  some- 
times no  discipline  at  all,  and  with  an  earnestness  characteristic  of 
many  of  his  profession,  he  wall  commence  to  criticise,  perhaps  upbraid, 
the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  school.  To  sum  up  in  a  few 
words,  if  you  wish  to  do  mischief  by  your  visits,  criticise  freely 
every  improper  act  of  the  teacher,  upbraid  him  for  his  faults,  ridi- 
cule and  chide  him  for  his  ignorance,  treat  him  with  contempt  for 
his  lack  of  discipline  and  poor  management,  and  you  will  have 
accomplished  the  work  of  injuring  the  school  most  effectively.  The 
victory  is  achieved  and  the  banner  is  yours. 

Taking  the  Management  out  of  Teachers'  Hands. 

Schools  may  be  very  seriously  injured  by  taking  the  entire  man- 
agement out  of  the  teacher's  hands.  The  teacher  may  be  young 
and  inexperienced,  and  his  work  may  be  very  imperfectly  done; 
but  he  must  do  it,  be  it  ever  so  poor,  in  the  absence  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  during  his  presence.  If 
the  superintendent  is  a  good  instructor,  his  work  will  be  of  a  supe- 
rior quality,  and  the  contrast  between  his  work  and  that  of  some  of 
his  teachers  will  be  such  as  to  cast  reflection  upon  that  of  the 
teacher;  besides,  if  he  takes  full  control  of  the  school,  he  will  have 
no  opportunity  to  obtain  a  full  and  correct  estimate  of  the  teacher's 
ability  to  govern,  teach  and  manage  a  school — something  very 
essential  for  future  reference  if  the  teacher  continues  in  the  work. 
True,  the  superintendent  must  counsel,  advise  and  direct  in  all  these 
things,  but  how  to  do  so  must  be  carefully  considered,  and  if  deter- 
mined wisely,  well;  but  if,  over-anxious  to  exert  his  authority,  he 
assumes  control,  he  takes  the  responsibility  away  from  the  teacher, 
thus  rendering  him  a  nonentity,  a  mere  machine;  he  lowers  the 
teacher  in  the  estimation  of  the  pupils  and  injures  the  school. 

Injudicious  Discipline  and  Fault-Finding. 

It  is  a  question  with  some  whether  a  county  superintendent  has  a 
right  to  administer  discipline  of  any  kind,  but  he  certainly  should 
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discountenanoe  immorality,  such  as  swearing,  lying,  stealing,  etc.; 
and  even  in  doing  this  he  may  seriously  injure  the  school.  His 
advice  to  pupils  must  ever  be  given  in  a  spirit  of  kindness.  If  he 
wishes  to  stir  up  a  commotion,  let  him  rail  out  in  vindictive  lan- 
guage against  any  bad  habit — any  sin,  be  it  ever  so  heinous — 
chargeable  against  the  school-teacher  or  patrons  of  the  district,  and 
he  will  be  sure  to  array  them  against  him. 

There  are  many  local  customs,  which  of  themselves  are  all  right 
but  when  connected  with  the  school  sometimes  become  injurious. 
Such  are  lyceums,  spelling-schools  and  religious  meetings  during 
the  school  session,  when  not  properly  managed.  These  may  not  be 
put  down  always,  but  they  must  be  controlled,  and  the  superintend- 
ent will  be  questioned  concerning  his  opinion  of  them  during  the 
visit  to  the  school.  If  he  stand  up  bravely  for  the  right,  and  in 
temperate  language  criticise  wrong,  with  earnestness  approve  the 
good,  he  may  so  control  these  things  as  to  benefit  the  school  and 
society:  otherwise  he  injures  it. 

Flattery — Lack  of  Commendation. 

The  school  is  a  miniature  government,  composed  of  societies  and 
associations.  Its  teacher  is,  or  should  be,  the  leader.  He  may  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  people  and  thoroughly  established  in  his 
business,  so  as  to  give  him  influence  in  the  district,  or  otherwise. 
He  may  be  popular  or  unpopular  with  the  patrons  of  the  school. 
If  unpopular,  it  may  be  owing  to  inefficiency,  lack  of  good  judg- 
ment, or  it  may  not  be.  If  popular,  it  may  be  on  account  of  his 
superior  ability  as  a  teacher,  or  his  accomplishments  and  attractions 
as  a  man,  all  of  which  must  be  taken  into  account  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  govern  him,  so  far  as  his  actions  toward  that  teacher 
and  school  are  concerned.  But  if  on  account  of  the  teacher's 
popularity,  or  the  prestige  he  may  have  because  of  his  influential 
friends,  the  superintendent  flatters  the  teacher,  or  allows  errors  to 
go  uncorrected,  he  injures  the  teacher  and  the  school.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  teacher  is  doing  good  work,  no  matter  how 
unpopular,  he  should  be  commended.  I  have  no  respect  for  that 
narrow-minded  plan  of  operation  that  is  so  completely  co-operative 
as  to  allow  the  principle  of  "  You  help  me,  and  I  will  help  you,"  to 
control,  when  the  interests  of  the  school,  society  and  humanity 
demand  prompt  and  decided  action. 
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Attempting  to  Make  Apes  of  Teachers. 

The  individuality  of  teachers  should  not  be  seriously  interfered" 
with.  Each  teacher  will  have  his  opinions  and  his  methods.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary,  or  he  would  not  be  a  teacher.  True,  he 
may  not  always  be  right,  and  his  methods  may  be  very  imperfect,, 
but  the  superintendent  should  endeavor  to  develop  and  improve 
them,  not  remodel  them  after  his  own  notions  and  ways  always ;  nor 
should  he  break  them  doAvn  and  leave  the  teacher  to  start  again.- 
If  a  superintendent  wishes  to  take  all  the  life  out  of  the  school,  if 
he  wishes  to  secure  a  class  of  teachers  as  plastic  as  putty  and  just 
about  as  clamciy,  let  him  continually  insist  that  they  shall  teach, 
govern  and  manage  just  as  he  does.  One  meaning  of  the  word 
teacher  is  leader,  and  though  the  leaders  may  be  advised,  and  should 
be,  they  should  not  be  led,  or  they  will  be  no  longer  leaders.  Edu- 
cation is  the  cultivation,  growth  and  development  of  all  that  is 
good  in  a  man  and  the  elimination  of  all  the  bad,  and  those  who 
superintend  and  teach  should  look  at  the  specimen  in  the  rough,, 
discover  the  outline  and  perspective  of  the  best  model  Nature  has 
given  it,  and  set  to  work  to  develop  and  complete  the  ideal. 

How  TO  DO  Mischief  by  Visits  to  Schools. 

Criticise  the  teacher  before  the  pupils.  Criticise  the  pupils 
sharply  for  imperfect  lessons,  bad  habits,  shabby  looks  and  bad 
manners.  Hold  your  teachers  off  at  a  good  distance  while  you 
make  a  display  of  yourself.  Make  them  do  everything  just  as  you 
do.  Take  the  entire  management  of  the  school  into  your  own 
hands.  Flatter  your  teachers  if  they  are  influential ;  rail  at  them 
if  they  are  not.  Make  your  visits  few  and  far  between  if  you  are 
a  good  superintendent;  numerous  and  often  if  you  are  a  poor  one. 
By  all  means  have  some  other  occupation,  so  that  superintending 
will  be  secondary,  and  the  w'ork  will  be  accomplished. 

Contra :  Go  to  the  house  quietly,  and  without  knocking  enter. 
Make  yourself  at  hoiue,  in  a  quiet,  cheerful  w' ay,  and  prepare  to  take 
notes,  mentally,  to  be  written  by  and  by.  Watch  the  work  for  a 
few  recitations,  and  then  ask  to  conduct  one  yourself.  Do  this  in  an 
easy,  quiet  manner,  without  ostentation.  At  recess  get  your  record 
of  school-house  apparatus,  fixtures,  etc.,  but  wait  till  after  school  to 
write  up  the  teacher.  Make  all  criticisms  of  the  teacher  privately 
to  him,  and  no  one  else  ;  say  a  few  cheering  words  to  the  school,, 
slip  out  quietly,  and  go  about  your  business  elsewhere. 
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SAME  SUBJECT. 

BY 

H.  N.  SHORT,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MORGAN  COUNTY. 

All  who  have  noticed  the  })ractical  workings  of  our  system  will 
observe  at  once  that  much  harm  may  be,  and  often  is,  done  by  visits 
of  county  superintendents.  I  suppose  by  the  assignment  of  this 
topic  that  it  was  thought  an  inverse  discussion  would  attract  most 
attention  and  be  most  effective  in  accomplishing  the  desired  object. 
In  order  to  effect  some  harm,  the  superintendent  should  issue  his 
mandates,  and  make  all  of  his  suggestions,  without  first  ascertaining 
exactly  the  notions  of  the  teacher  upon  the  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  government  and  instruction  of  a  school,  and  with- 
out a  complete,  or  in  fact  any  adequate,  understanding  of  what  is 
going  forward  in  the  school  in  hand. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  mischief  is  for  the  superintend- 
ent to  attempt  arbitrarily  to  grade  a  school  during  a  visit  without 
first  securing  the  co-operation  and  help  of  the  teacher;  for  it  is  abso- 
lutely vain  and  nugatory  for  a  superintendent  to  even  attempt  to 
grade  a  school  before  the  teacher  has  clear  and  just  notions  of  what 
grading  means,  and  also  has  a  disposition  to  make  an  earnest  and 
intelligent  effort  to  carry  to  final  results  the  suggestions  and  direc- 
tions of  the  superintendent.  When  the  superintendent  enters  a  school 
and  so  conducts  himself  that  his  entire  course  of  procedure  is  a  crit- 
icism on  the  teacher's  daily  work,  the  visit  can  not  do  otherwise 
than  result  in  harm  to  the  school.  A  superintendent  may  shine,  in 
a  small  way,  as  a  worker  of  mischief,  by  rashly  taking  charge  of 
classes  upon  his  appearance  in  a  school,  without  acquainting  himself 
with  the  teacher's  method  of  doing  recitation  work,  or,  perhaps,  it 
may  be,  knowing  himself  just  what  he  wishes  to  accomplish  by  the 
recitation.  If  the  superintendent's  methods  and  practice  do  not  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  teacher's  favorable  consideration  without 
remark  or  demand  for  their  adoption,  the  general  inference  is  that 
they  are  not  of  a  superior  character. 

The  superintendent  who  assumes  disciplinary  charge  of  a  school 
during  a  visit  will  surround  himself  by  embarrassment  and  diffi- 
culty, and  will  find  it  impossible  to  acquit  himself  of  his  undertak- 
ing without  bad  re'sults.  A  public  reprimand  of  a  teacher  before 
his  school  is  both  foolish  and  mischievous;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to   publicly    reprimand  the   pupils   of  the  school  for  doing  things 
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which  have  been  tolerated  all  along  by  the  teacher,  has  an  unsatis- 
factory effect. 

Every  one  who  teaches  a  successful  school  asserts  his  individuality 
very  strongly  in  conducting  that  school.  So  the  pupils  of  such  a 
teacher  come  to  recognize  in  him  characteristics  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  he  is  thus  moulding  their  characters  day  by  day.  Though  he 
may  not  do  everything  in  exact  accordance  with  what  are  regarded 
as  standard  methods,  any  attempt  to  summarily  interfere  with  the 
practices  of  a  teacher  in  such  school  can  not  but  meet  with  such 
opposition  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupils  as  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  usefulness  of  the  school.  Direct  antagonism  of  the 
established  and  supported  order  of  things  must,  of  necessity,  have  a 
weakening  effect.  A  tendency  to  fatal  conservatism  must  be 
attacked  indirectly  and  dealt  with  judiciously,  or  the  eflPort  which 
is  intended  to  overcome  it  will  fall  short  of  its  purpose  and  be  in- 
effective. 

It  seems  to  be  a  principle  in  human  nature  to  respond  to  a  dis- 
play of  authority  with  a  spirit  of  rebellion.  And  when  a  su}>erin- 
tendent  attempts  to  carry  his  purposes  by  force  of  official  position 
and  character,  he  encounters  difficulties  which  he  finds  it  very 
embarrassing  to  surmount.  Whenever  a  superintendent  relies  for 
his  influence  on  anything  but  his  mental  qualities,  and  the  extent, 
accuracy  and  minuteness  of  his  information,  he  is  sure  to  be  the 
source  of  harm  rather  than  good  in  the  school-room  ;  interfering 
with  and  frustrating  the  teacher  in  his  regular  work,  and  subjecting 
the  office  to  dislike  and  ridicule,  by  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

The  teacher's  whole  work  should  be  based  upon  lasting  principles, 
which  should  be  uniform,  balanced  in  all  their  parts,  and  at  once 
practical,  simple  and  easily  comprehended.  Therefore,  when  the 
superintendent  enters  the  school-room  for  the  display  of  any  pam- 
pered hiobby,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous  and  harmful.  So,  when, 
without  due  consideration  of  the  advancement  and  wants  of  the 
school,  he  presents  matters  that  are  not  suited  to  the  pupils,  and 
dwells  with  emphasis  upon  them,  he  is  quite  as  likely  to  do  harm  as 
good. 

The  superintendent  who,  in  making  a  visit,  violates  the  regula- 
tions of  the  school,  lowers  himself  in  the  estimation  of  the  teacher, 
thereby  diminishing  the  chances  of  having  his  suggestions  carried 
out,  and  harms  the  school  by  the  effect  of  his  example  upon  the 
pupils. 

The  characteristics  and  circumstances  of  schools  are  so  aumerous 
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and  varied,  that  it  iy  impossible,  without  knowing  the  circiuustances, 
to  conceive  of  all  the  effective  ways  of  doing  mischief. 

In  the  careful  observation  of  results,  not  only  in  the  schools,  but 
also  in  churches,  in  legislation  and  elsewhere,  one  is  forcibly  impelled 
tv  the  conviction  that  almost  as  much  harm  is  unwittingly  done  by 
well-meaning  people  as  could  result  from  the  systematic  efforts  of 
those  whose  intentions  are  wholly  bad,  and  whose  minds  habitually 
contemplate  n\isehief. 


REVOCATION  OF  LICENSES,  ETC, 


J.  B.  BLOUNT,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  RUSH  COUNTY. 

Section  36  of  the  school  law  provides  as  follows:  "The  county 
superintendent  shall  have  power  to  revoke  licenses  granted  by  him 
or  his  predecessors,  for  incompetency,  immorality,  cruelty  or  general 
neglect  of  the  business  of  the  school,"  etc.,  etc.  In  this  provision  is 
sufficient  latitude  to  justify  the  superintendent  in  keeping  his  schools 
free  from  unqualified  and  immoral  teachers;  yet  there  is  a  delicacy 
which  bars  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law.  Superintendents  can 
not  always  be  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  or  justness  of  charges 
which  are  preferred.  They  are  frequently  imposed  upon  by  parties 
who  are  selfishly  interested  in  the  revocation  of  a  license,  and  are 
not  always  certain  that  their  decision  may  not  be  reversed  in  case  an 
appeal  is  taken.  These  facts  opposing  leave  many  unworthy  per- 
sons to  occupy  the  honorable  as  well  as  responsible  positions  of 
teachers  in  our  common  schools.  It  is  not  just  to  grant  too  great 
huitude  to  officials,  but  it  is  equally  detrimental  to  leave  a  gap  by 
which  the  actions  of  conscientious  men  may  be  set  aside. 

In  my  official  capacity,  acting  as  the  guardian  of  the  schools,  and 
seeking  to  have  none  but  those  of  unimpeachable  morals  for  instruc- 
tors, I  have  discovered  the  above  difficulties,  and,  in  the  discharge 
of  legal  duty,  have  been  compelled  to  meet  them. 

Five  cases  of  teachers  who  were  accused  of  immoral  habits  have 
been  brought  to  my  notice.  Three  of  these  I  found  were  arraigned 
by  persons  who  were  envious  or  exercised  because  the  parties  were 
selected  as  teachers,  in  the  respective  districts  whence  the  reports 
came,  against  the  will  of  the  accusers.  When  the  accusers  were 
10 — SuPT.  Pub.  Ins. 
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called  upon  to  make  good  the  charges  specified,  they  universally 
failed  to  appear.  This  is  a  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance,  and 
can  only  be  obviated  by  placing  the  revocation  of  license  upon  the 
superintendent's  personal  knowledge,  or  by  compelling  the  appearance 
of  witnesses,  as  in  other  courts  of  judicature.  Two  of  the  five  cases 
were  relieved  from  further  connection  with  the  schools  of  the  county. 
Their  sins,  as  are  nearly  all  sins,  were  from  that  ever  fruitful  source 
of  sin,  intemperance.  The  manner  of  proceeding  in  one  case  was 
to  notify  according  to  form  in  the  appendix  of  the  school  law,  p. 
135.  The  accused  appeared  as  notified,  but  none  came  to  verify  the 
charges,  and  upon  his  presenting  certificates  of  his  future  good 
behavior  I  granted  an  extension,  with  the  assurance  that  upon, 
violation  of  his  pledge  his  license  wouhl  be  revoked  without  another 
opportunity  for  defense.  The  2)ledge  was  violated  and  the  license 
revoked.  The  other  case  came  under  my  own  observation.  The 
teacher  came  to  examination  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  grade 
in  certain  branches,  and  was  under  the  influence  of  intoxicants.  I 
refused  an  examination,  and  u])on  my  return  to  my  office  notified 
him  that  "we  had  no  further  use  l"or  him  as  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  county."  I  did  not  deem  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, proceedings  against  him  were  necessary.  An  effort  for  an 
appeal  was  made  in  this  case,  but  dropped  by  the  appellant  from  the 
fact  that  the  evidence  of  guilt  was  overwhelming. 

As  stated  above,  the  cause  of  the  revocation  of  these  licenses  was 
intemperance,  and  as  this  is  the  source,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  all 
immorality,  superintendents  can  not  guard  too  well  the  habits  of 
those  whom  they  license.  This  brings  me  to  another  thought 
touching  this  matter.  Both  teachers  whose  licenses  I  revoked 
have  taught  or  are  teaching  in  other  counties.  One  tauo-ht  a  select 
school  soon  after  dismissal  from  this  county ;  the  other  is,  as  I  am 
informed,  teaching  a  public  school  upon  a  license  in  another  part  of 
the  State. 

A  foot  note  in  the  school  law  sufjgests  that  when  a  license  is 
revoked  all  the  trustees  of  the  county  be  notified  of  the  fact,  and  I 
would  further  suggest  that  all  the  superintendents  of  the  State  be 
likewise  notified.  The  revocation  of  a  license  neither  mends  the 
morals  nor  takes  up  the  certificate,  but  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
offender,  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  some  new  locality,  where 
he  may  still  draw  upon  the  public  fund  and  practice  his  ungodliness. 
I  deem  that  it  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  revocation  of  a  license 
should  compel  the  offender  to  give  up  his  paper,  and  that  it  should 
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be  known  throughout  the  State,  so  that  such  persons  would  be  com- 
pelled to  either  give  up  the  profession  of  teaching  or  improve  their 
morals  so  that  they  might  be  M'orthy  of  the  position  of  teacher,  as 
well  as  the  confidence  of  the  people. 


SAME  SUBJECT. 


GEOKGE  F.  HERRICK,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WABASH  COUNTY. 

Section  36  of  the  school  law  gives  the  county  superintendent 
power  to  revoke  licenses  granted  by  him  or  his  predecessor,  for 
"incompetency,  immorality,  cruelty,  or  general  neglect  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  school." 

I  know  of  but  one  license,  in  the  history  of  this  county,  that  has 
been  revoked.  That  was  revoked  on  account  of  immorality.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  a  power  that  we  are 
seldom  called  upon  to  exercise.  We  certainly  should  exercise  it 
with  great  care.  The  old  maxim,  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  is  a  very  good  one  to  be  followed  by  ex- 
aminers. Prevent  the  necessity  of  revoking  licenses  by  using  a  few 
ounces  of  care  before  granting  them.  Be  sure  that  the  applicant 
possesses  the  necessary  qualifications,  physically,  mentally,  and  mor- 
ally, before  conferring  upon  him  power  to  instruct.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  revoke  a  license  than  it  is  to  refuse  one.  If  the 
examiner  does  his  duty  there  will  be  very  few  cases  in  which  he 
will  be  compelled  to  make  use  of  this  revoking  power.  Cases  may 
occur,  however,  and  do  occur  where  persons,  who  are  wholly  incom- 
petent to  teach,  obtain  license.  The  law,  as  it  should  do,  provides 
for  these  cases.  No  superintendent  ought  to  revoke  a  license  unless 
he  is  convinced,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  holder  is  "in- 
competent, immoral,  cruel,  or  neglects  the  business  of  the  school." 
The  teacher  should  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  prove  himself 
worthy  to  hold  his  license  before  it  is  revoked.  Examiners  have 
good  opportunity  to  know  of  the  educational  qualifications  of  appli- 
cants. Mistakes  in  this  respect  ought  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  made» 
In  this  county,  any  one  who  fails  to  answer  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
questions  in  any  branch,  submitted   to   him  on  examination,  is  not 
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entitled  to  a  license.  If  the  questions  are  surreptitiously  obtained 
by  applicants,  previous  to  examination,  they  may  succeed  in  deceiv- 
ing the  examiner.  But  he  is  not  responsible  for  this,  unless  it  be 
through  his  negligence  or  tort  that  the  questions  are  obtained. 

Moral  character  can  not  be  so  easily  and  certainly  determined. 
The  law  says  that  the  applicant  before  being  licensed  shall  produce 
to  the  examiner  the  proper  trustee's  certificate,  or  other  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  moral  character.  This  leaves  it  all  with  the 
examiner  to  decide  what  satisfactory  evidence  is.  Positive  evidence 
is  required  before  a  license  can  be  revoked  for  immorality.  The 
evidence  of  good  moral  character  must  be  of  a  higher  grade  than 
that  required  to  be  .given  by  a  saloon  keeper  before  he-can  receive 
license  to  retail  intoxicating  liquor.  The  very  fact  that  a  person  is 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  would  be  sufficient  rea- 
son, I  think,  to  refuse  to  grant  him  license  on  grounds  of  immo- 
rality. We  look  to  teachers  as  we  do  to  preachers,  as  men  and 
women  of  pure  moral  character.  Their  work  is  next  to  that  of  the 
minister,  and  not  entirely  dissimilar.  Therefore,  our  teachers  should 
possess  pre-eminently  good  moral  characters. 

Cruelty:  It  is  not  difficult  to  decide  whether  one  has  been  cruel 
or  not.  The  evidence  in  the  case  is  more  easily  obtained  because 
other  persons  are  injured  beside  the  teacher,  and  they  are  injured  in 
f;uch  a  way  that  they  will  not  be  slow  to  complain  and  prove  their 
complaint.  If  a  teacher  is  cruel,  he  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  teach.  Indeed,  in  this  advanced  age  of  civilization,  it 
eeems  almost  cruel  to  mske  use  of  any  form  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. "We  have  no  way  of  determining  whether  a  teacher  will  be 
cruel  before  granting  him  license,  consequently  cases  may  occur 
where  licenses  should  be  revoked  for  this  cause. 

General  neglect  of  the  business  of  the  school  is  good  cause  for 
revocation  of  license.  I  am  not  so  sure  but  that,  if  the  licenses  of 
every  teacher  who  neglects  the  business  of  his  school  were  revoked, 
quite  a  number  of  our  teachers  would  be  out  of  the  business  of 
teaching.  It  might  have  a  good  effect  if  seme  licenses  were  revoked 
for  this  cause.  The  superintendent  can  determine  somewhat  of  this  in 
his  visits  to  the  schools.  The  fact  that  he  dees  visit  the  schools,  at 
a  time  the  teacher  knows  not  when,  has  a  tendency  to  make  the 
teachers,  some  of  them,  attend  more  closely  to  the  business  of  the 
school  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  It  is  the  county  superin- 
tendent's duty  to  visit  each  school  at  least  once  during  the  year, 
^nd  some  of  them  he  ought  to  visit  more  than  once.     Those  schools 
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in  which  the  teacher  is  negligent  of  dutj  ought  to  be  visited 
frequently,  and  teachers  kept  in  constant  expectation  of  the  super- 
intendent. If  the  superintendent  is  convinced  by  what  he  sees,  and 
by  what  information  he  can  gain  from  other  sources,  that  the  teacher 
does  neglect  the  business  of  his  school,  he  ought  to  revoke  hi» 
license. 


THE  RELATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  TO 
THEIR  TEACHERS. 


B.  M.  BLOUNT,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  TIPTON  COUNTY. 

The  relation  which  one  part  of  human  society  bears  to  any  other, 
however  remote  that  relation  may  be,  is  a  subject  for  serious  con- 
sideration by  every  philanthropist.  Where,  however,  that  relation 
is, intimately  associated  with  the  very  basis  upon  which  the  highest 
interests  and  greatest  happiness  of  the  race  depend,  its  importance 
is  necessarily  heightened. 

In  moulding  and  developing  society  in  this  country,  the  educator 
holds  a  front  rank.  Than  he,  no  man  holds  a  greater  influence. 
No  one  contributes  more  toward  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  masses. 
The  school-room  is  his  workshop.  In  it  he  does  the  work  which 
will  ultimate  in  good  or  bad  in  the  after  lives  of  his  pupils.  From 
the  impressions  that  he  makes  upon  their  mental  and  moral  natures, 
will  largely  result  a  high  condition  of  enlightened  Christian  civili- 
zation, or  retrogression  into  a  barbarism  alike  degrading  to  man  and 
dishonoring  to  the  author  of  his  beiag.  That  he  may  have  all  the 
facilities  necessary  for  securing  the  best  results,  the  wise  men  of  our 
great  commonwealth  have  devised  our  magnificent  school  system, 
with  its  immense  educational  fund;  its  two  great  Universities ;  its 
Normal  school;  its  numerous  high  and  graded  schools;  and  last, 
but  not  least  in  importance,  its  nearly  ten  thousand  district  schools. 
These  facilities  afford  the  necessary  opportunities  for  successfully 
educating  the  whole  people,  from  the  poorest  day  laborer  to  the  mil- 
lionaire— from  the  humblest  to  the  most  exalted  in  the  gifts  of  the 
country.  Prominent  among  the  instrumentalities  in  this  great 
system  are  county  superintendents  and  the  teachers  over  whom  they 
preside.     The  relations  and  consequent  dependencies  of  these  I  shall 
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briefly  attempt  to  describe.  The  relation  of  the  superintendent  to 
the  teacher,  I  assume  to  be  both  supervisory  and  advisory;  and 
that  the  principles  necessary  to  success  in  the  schools  are  the  princi- 
ples of  success  in  other  enterprises — icise  supervision  and  effective 
workers.  Where  large  numbers  are  employed  in  the  same  work, 
experience  has  taught  that  a  controlling  element  must  exist  some- 
where to  direct  each  movement,  in  order  that  success  may  be  the 
most  effectively  secured.  When  Moses  w^as  about  to  build  the 
tabernacle,  Bezaleel  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  entire  work. 
In  the  building  of  the  great  temple  every  stone  and  log  of  cedar, 
from  foundation  to  turret,  was  prepared  according  to  the  directions 
of  Hiram.  Euripides  once  said:  "A  wise  head  is  of  more  value 
than  many  hands."  The  wcn-ld-renowned  victory  of  the  Greeks  at 
Marathon  resulted  largely,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  Themistocles 
and  Aristides  surrendered  to  Miltiades  the  entire  command  of  the 
army.  The  emergency,  they  felt,  demanded  that  one  head  should 
direct  the  action  of  their  comparatively  little  i)and.  But  I  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  pursue  this  line  of  thought  further.  The  experience 
and  practice  of  men  in  all  ages  corroborates  the  necessity  of  a  cen- 
tralized directing  power  in  all  great  enterprises.  And  certainly  the 
"work  of  educating  and  training  the  myriads  of  intelligent  souls  in 
this  country  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Hence  I  ac- 
cept it  as  true  that  the  success  of  the  educational  enterprise  of  each 
•ounty  very  largely  depends  upon  the  personal  supervision  and  in- 
fluence of  the  county  superintendent.  Where  that  supervision  is 
not  exercised  by  the  superintendent,  or  where  the  relation  is  not 
recognized  by  teachers,  the  success  that  ought  to  obtain  in  school 
will  not  likely  be  realized.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  teachers,  scattered  over  four  hundred 
square  miles  of  territory,  each  working  after  his  own  plan,  should 
accomplish  as  much  as  if  they  were  all  working  by  the  same  plan, 
presided  over  by  a  judicious  and  well  informed  superintendent. 

Every  county  superintendent  should,  therefore,  have  a  well 
arranged  system  of  school  work  adopted  for  the  management  of  his 
schools.  This  system  should  be  simple  in  its  arrangements,  and  yet 
embrace  in  its  details  all  that  is  necessary,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 
successful  execution  of  the  work  intended.  Each  teacher  should  be 
so  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  plan  proposed  that  unity  and  har- 
mony might  obtain  in  all  the  departments  of  school  work  through- 
out the  entire  county.  No  man  is  likely  to  succeed  well  in  any 
enterprise  without  a  clear  and  well  defined  conception  of  his  work. 
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Much  less  is  success  likely  to  be  secured  in  the  school,  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  enterprises,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  conception  of  the 
nature  of  his  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  of  a  well  defined 
plan  for  its  execution.  Since  the  superintendent  is  de  facto  the 
head  of  the  schools  of  his  county,  he  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
plans  and  details  practiced  in  his  schools.  The  wisest  and  most 
scientific  theories,  however,  are  comparatively  useless  in  the  absence 
of  an  executive  force  to  reduce  them  to  practice.  And  since  the 
teachers  are  the  instruments  upon  which  the  superintendent  must 
depend  for  the  execution  of  his  plans,  it  becomes  a  grave  necessity 
that  he  have  their  cordial  co-operation.  How  to  secure  this  much 
to  be  desired  end  may  be  more  easily  theorized  than  realized.  My 
experience,  however,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  such  a  co-opera- 
tion can  be  secured.  Here  the  superintendent  exercises  his  advisory 
jurisdiction.  There  are  few  teachers  who  are  not  willing  to  be 
advised;  very  few  who  are  unwilling  to  follow  a  course  marked  out 
by  a  competent  superintendent.  The  dependence  of  the  teacher 
upon,  and  his  responsibility  to,  the  superintendent,  makes  such  a 
course  desirable.  To  secure  such  an  end,  however,  the  superintend- 
ent must  show  himself  worthy  of  the  respect  of  his  teachers.  That 
man  who  sits  in  his  office  and  issues  his  orders,  or  gives  his  advice 
at  long  range,  will  not  likely  succeed  well.  Napoleon  carried  a 
Btandard  in  front  of  his  gallant  hosts  at  the  fearful  charge  of  the 
bridge  at  Lodi;  Washington  led  his  little  band  of  patriots  at  the 
sanguinary  conflict  of  Princeton;  and  superintendents,  if  they 
wield  the  influence  they  should  over  their  teachers,  must  get  out 
into  the  field,  leading  the  band  of  faithful  educators  through  the 
thickest  of  the  dangers  that  lie  in  the  way.  It  is  thus  they  show 
themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  necessary  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  their  advice.  I  know  of  no  way  by  which  we  can  enter 
fully  into  sympathy  with  the  teacher  in  his  work,  in  the  details  of 
school-room  life,  except  by  actual  association  with  him.  Here  we 
learn  to  know  his  difficulties  and  trials.  As  each  teacher,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  locality,  is  likely  to  have  a  different  experience,  and  a 
modification  of  trials  from  those  of  his  fellows,  it  becomes  a  neces- 
sity that  the  superintendent  personally  observe  the  situation  in  order 
to  properly  advise.  This  personal  observation  leads  him  more  fully 
into  sympathy  with  his  teachers,  secures  their  confidence,  and  fur- 
nishes an  easy  solution  of  the  problem:  "How  can  co-operation 
be  secured,  and  the  highest  possible  condition  of  school-work  be 
attained." 

I  have  thus  briefly  outlined   what  I  conceive  to  be  the  relation 
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superintendents  sustain  to  the  teachers  under  them.  And  aho,  the 
results  which  may  obtain  by  a  judicious  exercise  of  the  influence 
which  ought  to  be  exerted;  and  which  it  is  the  legal  duty  of  the  • 
ninety-two  county  superintendents  to  exert  in  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  the  important  tru-it  committed  to  them  in  presiding  over 
the  more  than  sixteen  thousand  teachers  in  Indiana. 


EXAMINING  AND  GRADING  PAPERS. 


F.  P.  CONN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  VANDERBURGH  COUNTY. 

The  manner  of  estimating  and  marking  the  results  of  written 
examinations  requires  careful  consideration.  More  attention  should 
be  devoted  to  this  work  than  is  usually  given  it  by  a  majority  of 
examiners.  From  a  series  of  written  questions  submitted,  we  can 
ascertain  little  more  than  the  applicant's  preparation  for  teaching. 
It  does  not  determine  his  ability  to  manage  and  instruct.  The  plan 
of  summing  up  the  results  of  written  examinations,  and  the  practice 
which,  I  believe,  is  general  in  the  State,  may  be  briefly  explained, 
thus:  A  convenient  scale  of  marking  is  taken;  100  may  be  used, 
(but  that  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  10.)  An 
answer  being  accepted  as  correct  is  marked  100.  Every  im])crfect 
answer  will  bear  some  less  relative  value  to  100.  But  questions 
which  are  susceptible  of  division  will  have  a  value  for  each  of  the 
parts.  In  order  to  present  the  subject  clearly,  and  that  it  may  be 
better  understood,  let  us  take  a  few  questions  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
cess : 

1.  How  are  words  treated  respectively  under  etymology  and 
under  syntax.  In  this  question  we  have  two  distinct  parts,  each 
equally  important.  The  applicant  may  answer  the  first  part  of  the 
question  and  fail  to  answer  the  second  part,  yet  his  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  one  part  does  not  impair  the  worth  of  his  knowledge  ot 
the  other  part,  according  to  our  system  of  marking.  Each  of  the 
parts  is  of  equal  vahie  in  determining  the  amount  of  credit  due — 50 
per  cent,  for  each. 

2.  Write  sentences,  using  the  word  that  as  four  difierent  parts  of 
speech.     This  may  require  four  sentences  to  be  written  to  express 
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the  irramniatieal  u.-^e  oi'"that"  a?  four  different  parts  of  speech.  If 
we  shall  consider  each  use,  ])roperly  ex})ressed,  of  equal  imjiortance, 
the  question  may  be  divided  into  four  parts;  but  if  we  count,  in  the 
estimate,  the  correct  construction  of  the  sentences  written  to  illus- 
trate the  different  uses  of  the  word  as  a  part  of  speech,  then  four 
more  divisions  should  be  made.  Four  parts  for  the  examples,  and 
four  parts  for  the  expressions  of  the  exam})les.  We  may  credit  each 
correct  example  given,  15,  and  each  grammatical  sentence  used  in  the 
illustration  of  the  examples,  10.  The  credits  due  to  the  several 
])arts  together  equal  100. 

3.  Define  decIcnsio7i  and  synopsis.  Decline  hiin;  write  a 
synopsis  of  the  word  lie,  in  the  active  v.,  indicative  m.,  com.  form, 
sing,  number,  and  third  person.  [20  each  for  def. ;  6  prts.,  declen- 
sion, 5  each ;  6  prts.,  syn.,  5  each.]  Here  are  several  parts,  and  the 
rate  of  marking  each  is  indicated  after  the  question,  which  will  be 
understood  from  the  foregoing  explanations  of  the  first  and  second 
questions.  Now,  examiners  would  differ  as  widely  in  fixing  or 
a])portioning  this  basis  of  marking,  to  the  several  parts  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  thev  sometimes  do  in  estimating  the  amount  of  credit  due 
the  answer.  Something  like  ninety  county  superintendents  contribu- 
ted their  testimony  in  support  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  when 
the  test  was  applied,  about  three  years  ago.  Intelligent  juries 
disagree  about  the  plainest  statement  of  facts,  so  will  examiners 
alwavs  disagree  in  summing  up  the  results  of  an  examination. 
Framing  the  questions,  as  well  as  indicating  the  rate,  of  marking 
the  answers  to  the  same,  is  therefore  wisely  the  work  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  This  plan  will  secure  greater  unifoi'mity  in 
grading:  it  will  establish  a  more  certain  criterion  of  professional 
qualification  and  skill  over  the  State;  it  will  insure  a  better  system, 
and  a  more  critical  and  rigid  examination.  *  *  *  * 

There  is  a  maxim  in  law  which  means,  "  False  in  one,  fiilse  in  all." 
Lawyers  sometimes  quote  it  when  summing  up  the  testimony  of 
witnesses.  In  the  examination  of  teachers  after  the  manner  just 
indicated,  many  of  the  answers  may  suggest  the  law  maxim  changed, 
i.  c,  to:  "Ignorant  in  one,  ignorant  in  all."  In  order  to  be  just  in 
examining  papers,  negative  marks  should  be  employed;  when  any 
part  will  impair  or  detract  from  the  whole  answer  it  should  receive 
a  minus  mark. 

To  ])roperly  and  justly  estimate  the  full  value  of  each  answer  is  a 
work  that  requires  discrimination  and  judgment.  No  one  can  dis- 
charge this  duty  well  without   o-reat   familiarity   with  authors  and 
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authorities  on  the  various  branches  of  study  taught  in  the  i?chools. 
It  is  a  work  in  which  county  superintendents  exercise  a  wide 
discretion.  But  the  plan  for  examining  and  grading  examination 
papers  should  be  reduced  to  a  system  so  perfect  and  faultless  that 
little  or  no  power  of  discretion  should  rest  with  the  examiner. 
There  are  matters  connected  with  the  examination  in  which  super- 
intendents may  use  discretionary  power;  but  I  see,  too,  that  it  can 
be  exercised  too  freely;  making  allowances  for  what  the  candidate 
omitted,  for  what  he  intended,  a  slip  of  the  pen  here,  and  a  line  too 
much  there,  is  not  discredit.  Overlooking  poor  penmanship,  bad 
spelling,  omission  of  capitals  and  periods,  want  of  paragraphing,  and 
other  such  common  errors,  is  not  within  the  discretion  of  the  exam- 
iner to  do. 

The  style  of  composition  should  enter  into  the  examination.  The 
expression  of  principles  and  facts  on  paper  should  be  examined  in 
respect  to  these  several  points;  whether, 

1.  Logical  in  thought ; 

2.  Grammatical  in  construciion  ;  and, 

3.  Arrangement  in  respect  to  form. 

Under  the  first  of  these  three  requisites,  we  may  include  succinct- 
ness, perspicuity,  comprehensiveness.  The  second  may  embrace 
proper  use  of  words,  spelling  and  capitalization.  The  third,  divi- 
sion into  paragraphs  and  other  proper  regard  for  order. 

The  examination  should  require  candidates  to  elucidate  some 
questions  as  they  woidd  do  in  teaching  the  subject  to  learners. 
With  other  questions  they  should  be  required  to  deal  as  a  scholar — 
a  pedagogtie.  When  this  test  is  as  rigidly  employed  in  determin- 
ing an  applicant's  preparation  for  the  school-room,  as  that  to  ascer- 
tain his  proficiency  in  solving  arithmetical  problems,  something  like 
blank  thousands  of  the  13,000  teachers  of  Indiana  will  drop  out, 
and  a  premium  will  then  be  offered  for  merit  and  professional, 
trained  teachers.  The  importance  of  this  part  of  the  examiner's 
duty  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  examiner  should  be  a  man  of 
some  literary  attainments — a  ready  and  careful  proof-reader,  pos- 
sessed of  good  business  sense,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  things  most 
useful  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools.  >{^  *  *  *  Should  a 
teacher  be  careless  in  thought,  slovenly  in  expression?  should  he 
show  scarcity  of  words,  poverty  of  language,  an  inelegant,  ungram- 
matical  style  ?  While  the  exactness,  fitness  and  efficacy  of  his  lan- 
guage should  bear  witness  to  his  ability  to  instruct. 

In  the  use  of  speech,  the  vehicle  of  thought,  the  teacher  should 
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indeed  be  a  proficient,  for  "  Except  ye  utter  by  the  tongue,  words 
easy  to  be  understood,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  spoken,  *  * 
for,  if  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall  be  unto  him 
that  speaketh  a  barbarian,  and  he  that  speaketh  shall  be  a  barbar- 
ian unto  me."  Cor.  xix,  9,  10,  11.  My  experience  is,  that  many 
teachers  and  large  numbers  aspiring  to  become  such,  need  to  culti- 
vate their  language ;  to  be  able  to  command  a  large  share  of  words ; 
to  acquire  an  easy  and  unhesitating  flow  of  Anglo-Saxon — a  lan- 
guage polished  and  exact,  free  from  ambiguity  and  never  pedantic. 
The  teacher  must  suggest  ideas,  and  impress  his  thoughts  on  the 
minds  of  others.  His  words  should  bring  forward  from  the  mind 
thoughts  well  polished,  neatly  clothed,  in  order  that  they  may 
exert  an  influence  and  be  decent  enough  to  claim  a  lodging  in  the 
memory.  Therefore,  I  would  suggest,  as  the  result  of  several  years 
experience  and  observation  as  an  examiner  of  teachers,  that  the 
composition,  in  style  of  expression,  has  not  been  properly  weighed 
and  estimated  in  grading  papers;  that  it  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
subject-matter  and  can  not  well  be  separated  from  it. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  VISITS  PROFITABLE. 


A.  J.  DOUGLASS,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WHITLEY  COUNTY. 

Since  the  advancement  of  our  schools  owes  much  to  the  help  given 
by  these  visits,  great  care  should  be  taken  by  all  concerned,  in  the 
consideration  of  what  might  be  viewed  as  a  principal  element  in  our 
school  system. 

The  county  superintendent  ought  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the 
ability,  tact  and  experience  of  each  of  his  teachers.  He  ought  to 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  character  and  condition  of  each  school 
in  his  county.  He  should  know  at  the  opening  of  each  term  in 
"which  district  each  teacher  will  be  employed.  Then,  knowing  the 
school  and  the  teacher,  he  will  be  in  a  condition  to  know  where 
these  visits  will  be  needed  first  and  most. 

To  pave  the  way  for  such  visits,  the  superintendent  ought  in  some 
way  to  have  teachers,  pupils  and  all  concerned,  know  and  feel  that 
his  business  with  the  school  is  to  help  rather  than  criticise.  Unless 
a  confidence  of  this  nature  be  secured,  the  superintendent  will  find 
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teachers  and  pupils  much  embarrassed  and  the  true  or  normal  con- 
dition of  the  school  beyond  his  reach. 

Visiting  school  with  a  view  to  help  enables  the  superintendent 
to  feel  himself  more  as  brother  and  benefactor,  and  as  he  goes  before 
the  school  feeling  this  relationship,  all  the  parties  concerned  feel  at 
once  at  ease  in  his  presence.  His  visits  might,  when  well  managed, 
soon  be  hailed  with  pleasure.  That  he  may  be  a  help,  he  goes  to  see 
and  hear.  The  school  should  be  conducted  as  on  other  days,  unless 
the  visiting  official  should  desire  some  special  work.  The  superin- 
tendent should  carefully  note  whatever  may  need  his  special  atten- 
tion. The  management  of  the  school,  the  character  of  recitation, 
the  arrangement  and  gradation  of  classes,  and  the  general  deport- 
ment of  the  scholars,  together  with  the  strength  of  influence  attained 
by  the  teacher,  or  in  what  the  teacher  may  be  deficient  in  this  direc- 
tion. As  these  are  the  principal  points  to  be  considered,  the  utmost 
care  should  be  used. 

The  superintendent  might,  if  he  thought  it  best,  hear  a  class  or 
two  recite.  If  he  does,  he  should  be  very  careful  to  avoid  display 
or  show  a  desire  to  effect  a  contrast  between  his  and  the  teacher's 
work.  Criticisms  should  not  be  made  before  the  school  when  such 
would  in  any  way  reflect  on  the  teacher's  work.  Disapproval  should 
not  appear  so  prominent  as  to  be  apparent  to  the  school,  nor  need 
the  public  be  made  acquainted  w^ith  it.  The  object,  remember,  is 
simply  to  help,  and  that  alone.  The  visiting  official  should  have  a 
private  talk  with  the  teacher,  in  which  he  should  make  such  sug- 
gestions as  he  finds  necessary,  and  give  such  advice  and  counsel  as 
he  may  think  needed,  but  should  present  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
the  teacher  free  from  wounds.  Leave  the  teacher  feeling  better,  if " 
possible,  for  your  having  visited  the  school.  You  may  add  to  this 
what  I  have  found  of  great  and  lasting  good ;  it  is  this :  From  the 
notes  taken  during  the  visit,  write  out  at  your  leisure  (but  immedi- 
ately after  the  visit)  such  suggestions  as  these  notes  may  call  out, 
with  what  counsel  you  may  think  proper  to  give,  and  remit  at  once 
to  the  teacher.  This  carries  with  it  the  weight  of  deliberation,  and 
the  teacher  will  value  it  more  because  of  the  interest  and  care  thus 
shown  him  and  his  work.  This  written  statement,  made  under 
such  circumstances,  will  not  only  be  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  pres- 
ent help,  but  will  serve  him  as  a  guide  in  the  future. 

But   there  is  another  way  of  satisfying   this  demand,  and   one  I 
have  followed  for   many  years,  and   like  much  better,  and  am  con-    ' 
vinced  will  accomplish   more.     My  plan  has   been,  and  is  now,  to 
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visit  the  school  in  the  evening  and  have  somethinii;  in  the  character 
of  an  evening  institute.  Until  we  get  parents  and  guardians  prop- 
erly interested  in  our  schools,  teachers  and  school  officials  may  toil 
in  vain  to  secure  a  healthy  action.  When  you  get  the  attention  of 
these  parties,  you  may  then  look  hopefully  to  the  realization  of  all 
you  may  have  desired  for  your  schools.  Those  parties  will  never 
meet  you  in  the  day-time  in  school.  Every  effort  to  have  them  do 
so  has  proved  a  failure.  Suitable  and  timely  notice  is  given  of  these 
evening  meetings,  to  which  parents,  children,  teachers,  and  all  who 
may  feel  or  take  an  interest,  are  invited  and  expected  to  come. 

During  the  many  years  I  have  followed  this  plan,  there  has 
always  been  a  full  attendance  of  all  these  parties.  Fathers,  moth- 
ers, teachers,  and  in  fact  every  human  being  in  the  district,  meet  me 
at  these  appointments.  I  have  four  of  these  evening  meetings  each 
week  during  the  school  terra.  At  these  meetings  the  whole  school 
business  comes  before  me,  and  if  there  is  found  any  crookedness 
anywhere,  the  matter  is  adjusted  at  once,  and  almost  universally  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  After  the  trans- 
action of  such  business  as  may  need  my  special  attention,  I  proceed 
with  a  lecture  which  is  always  sufficiently  varied  so  as  to  take  in 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  this  particular  district.  In  these  lec- 
tures the  relationship  of  parents  to  the  common  school  is  freely  and 
fully  discussed.  The  teacher  has  his  work  carefully  marked  out, 
and  the  children,  who  are  always  in  attendance,  and  who  never  fail 
to  give  the  most  respectful  attention,  receive  proper  notice,  their 
privileges  numbered  with  suitable  comment,  and  their  duties  as 
children  and  pupils  properly  presented  to  their  understanding. 

The  peace,  the  general  quiet,  the  progress  of  our  schools,  which  is 
universal  in  Whitley  county,  is  the  best  proof  I  can  offer  in  support 
of  this  plan.  Some  of  our  schools,  I  visit  according  to  the  manner 
mentioned  first  in  this  discussion,  but  I  never  feel  that  I  have 
accomplished  anything  in  comparison  to  what  I  am  permitted  to 
reach  on  the  other  plan.  At  these  meetings,  having  all  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  school  present,  I  am  able  to  solve  and  settle  any 
variance  that  may  exist.  Here  it  is  that  I  am  able  to  awaken  a  new 
and  a  lively  interest  in  every  branch  of  the  school  work.  Parents 
go  away  from  these  evening  meetings  feeling  that  they,  too,  are  in  a 
high  degree  responsible  for  the  growth  of  the  common  schools.  The 
children  make  new  and  earnest  resolves  to  make  good  the  advan- 
tages which  crowd  about  them.  The  teacher  seeing  these  symp- 
toms so  unmistakably  manifest,  and  armed  with  something  new  in 
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the  line  of  bis  work,  sees  his  way  to  a  successful  end.     All  are 
revived  and  encouraged,  and  success  made  certain. 

I  am  taught  by  my  experience,  that  evening  visits  will  accom- 
plish more  than  day  visits.  I  have  followed  this,  my  favorite  plan, 
for  more  than  twenty  years  and  always  met  with  cheering  success. 
I  put  this  plan  in  use  long  before  there  A^as  any  law  requiring  visits 
of  any  character.  Having  all  the  parties  concerned  before  me,  I 
was  able  to  make  my  work  complete.  ^Vhen  we  build,  we  ought  to 
have  all  the  material  on  the  ground. 


SAME  SUBJECT. 


E.  J.  HAMILTON,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MADISON  COUNTY. 

In  what  I  shall  say  on  this  subject  I  shall  treat  it  practically 
rather  than  theoretically.  I  shall  speak  of  county  school  supervi- 
sion as  the  fact  of  to-day,  not  as  the  fancy  of  the  future.  Being 
limited  to  a  short  article,  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  my  subject  with- 
out dwelling  upon  inviting  preliminaries. 

Since  county  superintendents  have  a  large  number  of  schools  to 
visit  in  comparatively  short  school  terms,  it  is  impossil)le  to  secure 
as  good  results  from  supervision  as  are  secured  in  city  schools. 
Very  few  superintendents  will  be  able  to  visit  their  schools  oftener 
than  once,  or  twice  at  farthest,  within  any  school  year.  The  work 
of  personal  supervision  must  be  done,  then,  in  one  or  two  short 
visits.  Remembering  this,  it  is  vitally  important  that  we  know  how 
to  make  our  visits  profitable. 

What  or  whom  is  the  superintendent's  visit  to  profit  ?  The  school, 
certainly,  at  least  ultimately.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  two 
principal  ways:  first,  by  working  upon  the  school ;  second,  by  work- 
ing upon  the  teacher.  Much  more  can  be  done  in  the  second  way 
than  in  the  first.  The  work  done  upon  the  school  will  consist 
mainly  in  hearing  recitations,  examining  classes,  correcting  faults, 
commen<ling  excellencies,  etc.,  concluding  with  a  few  words  of  en- 
couragement and  advice.  The  Mork  done  upon  the  teacher  should 
be  more  systematic.  He  should  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  the 
enumeration  of  his  district,  course  of  study,  model  programme,  and 
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record  of  inspection.  The  eo]>y  of  enumeration  is  necessary  that  he 
ma}-  Icnow  who  are  entitled  to  attend  his  schooL  I  shall  not  con- 
sider the  necessity  for  a  course  of  study  or  programme,  or  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  them;  but  will  say  that  programmes  should 
show,  not  only  that  a  certain  class  recites  at  a  certain  time,  but  also 
what  every  other  ])upil  should  be  doing  at  that  time.  The  record 
of  inspection  should  be  provided  that  the  teacher  may  be  prepared 
to  give  any  desired  information.  He  should  also  know  that  the 
superintendent  will  make  a  permanent  official  record  of  many  things 
concerning  the  school. 

As  a  rule  the  superintendent  should  not  give  previous  notice  of 
his  visit.  He  certainly  wants  to  see  the  school  in  its  usual,  every- 
day work.  Both  teacher  and  pupils  desire  to  make  the  •  best 
j)ossible  impression.  If  they  are  forewarned  of  the  visit,  the 
superintendent  will  often  find  a  very  different  school  from  what  it 
usually  is.  Schools  should  always  be  ''at  home"  to  visitors.  There 
Is  a  time  when  it  is  proper  and  desirable  that  previous  notice  be 
given,  and  that  the  patrons  be  present.  This  is  when  the  superin- 
tendent desires  to  make  a  formal  examination  of  the  classes  in  the 
work  done.  In  preparing  for  the  examination  the  teacher  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  superficial  work.  He  knows  that  his  work  must  un- 
dergo the  scrutiny,  not  only  of  the  superintendent,  but  of  his  patrons 
also.  The  children  will  have  a  double  incentive  to  careful,  thorough 
work — the  desire  to  appear  well  before  their  parents  and  before  the 
superintendent.  The  patrons  may  be  able  to  suggest  some  improve- 
ments. If  the  work  is  not  reasonably  satisfactory,  they  may  discover 
the  cause.  If  the  fault  is  in  the  teacher,  they  can  assist  him  in 
correcting  it.     If  it  is  in  them  or  their  children,  they  can  remove  it. 

When  the  superintendent  enters  the  school-room  he  should  attract 
lis  little  attention  as  possible,  and  should  interfere  very  little  Avith 
the  school  work.  His  first  care  should  be  to  remove  any  embarass- 
ment  manifested  by  the  teacher.  This  can  be  done  more  effectively 
and  pleasantly  by  his  manner  than  in  any  other  way.  The  super- 
intendent may  observe  that  the  teacher  experiences  considerable 
difficulty  in  conducting  some  particular  recitation — his  illustrations 
are  not  clear,  his  explanations  of  difficult  points  are  not  thorough; 
in  fact  he  has  not  mastered  the  subject  well.  In  such  case  the 
superintendent  should  kindly  ask  to  conduct  the  recitation.  When 
he  takes  the  class  he  should  treat  it  as  his  own,  and  should  do 
nothing  tending  to  cause  the  scholars  to  draw  comparisons  between 
him  and  the  teacher.     He  should  not  by  word  or  action  lessen  their 
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respect  for  the  teacher.  He  should  not  attempt  to  show  how  much 
he  knows  and  how  little  the  teacher  knows,  and  should  studiously 
avoid  anything  that  would  chagrin  the  teacher.  His  whole  conduct 
should  be  free  from  ostentation,  and  he  should  prove  himself  a 
refined,  cultured  gentleman  by  his  concern  for  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  the  teacher.  Teachers  are,  properly,  very  sensitive  concern- 
ing their  school  work. 

I  have  said  that  the  superintendent  should  exercise  great  care  in 
not  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  teacher.  This  I  repeat,  but  would 
cantion  him  against  allowing  his  friendly  solicitude  to  degenerate 
into  that  mawkish  sentiraentalism  that  praises  and  commends  indis- 
criminately the  good  and  the  bad.  , 

Of  course  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  ordinary  teacher.  The 
superintendent  will  occasionally  find  a  teacher  who  is  slovenly  and 
careless  in  his  habits,  and  utterly  indifferent  as  to  the  welfare  of  his 
school.  He  does  not  want  to  be  disturbed,  and  regards  the  superin- 
tendent as  a  supernumerary  deserving  his  sublime  contempt.  He 
considers  gradation  of  the  country  schools  an  impossibility,  and 
very  undesirable  if  it  were  possible.  He  objects  to  holding  exam- 
inations in  his  school,  and  to  making  reports  to  parents  and  school 
officers.  He  regards  all  progressive  steps  as  follies  borrowed  from 
the  cities.  He  does  not  read  school  journals  and  attend  county 
institutes  unless  his  superintendent  follows  that  detestable  practice  of 
giving  a  per  cent,  on  license  for  so  doing.  He  attends  the  township 
institutes  to  avoid  having  his  wages  docked  for  absenteeism.  If  he 
does  any  work  in  the  institute  he  spends  three-fourths  of  the  time 
in  a  harangue  against  "red  tape"  and  the  injustice  of  compelling 
teachers  to  attend  township  institutes.  The  remainder  of  the  time 
he  employs  in  offering  puerile  excuses  for  not  being  prepared  to  per- 
form his  assigned  portion  of  the  exercises  of  the  institute.  He  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  disgusting  his  hearers  and  proving  to  them  that 
he  was  never  "  called "  to  teach,  but  answered  the  "  call "  of  some 
better  man.  I  have  a  few  teachers  of  this  class  each  year,  but  they 
will  never  see  this  article,  for  they  never  read  the  state  superinten- 
dent's report.  They  have  a  holy  horror  of  any  reading  that  they 
suspect  of  being  "  educational."  With  such  teachers,  the  superin- 
tendent must  use  considerable  firmness,  and  probably  make  them, 
feel  the  weight  of  his  authority.  He  must  visit  them  oftener  than 
he  does  others,  to  see  that  they  work  according  to  instructions.  If 
they  prove  incorrigible,  a  revocation  of  license  or  refusal  to  re-license- 
disposes  of  them.     "Desperate  cases  require  desperate  remedies." 
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In  some  recitations  thp  superintendent  may  notice  evidences  of 
superficiality  in  the  pupils'  work.  If  so,  a  few  well  directed  ques- 
tions in  the  way  of  a  brief  examination  of  the  class  will  be  sufficient 
to  manifest  ti)  both  teacher  and  pupils  that  their  work  will  not  bear 
inspection — that  it  ^^■ill  not  stand  a  fair  test.  They  will  be  likely 
to  '"take  the  hint"  and  to  apply  the  proper  remedy.  Perhaps  the 
teacher  permits,  and  the  pupils  practice,  some  things  incompatible 
with  good  order  and  discipline.  I  refer  to  snapping  the  fino-ers 
q\iitting  scats  while  a  class  is  reciting,  studying  in  a  whisper,  rude 
conduct  on  the  play-ground,  etc.  The  superintendent  may  correct 
this  by  suggesting  in  his  remarks  to  the  pupils  that  these  things  are 
not  in  accordance  with  school  propriety,  and  by  advising  the  teacher 
to  prohibit  them. 

Some  instructions  should  bo  given,  and  some  errors  should  be 
corrected,  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  while  others  should  be 
reserved  for  a  private  talk  with  the  teacher.  Superintendmits  will 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  two  classes.  The  pupils  know 
that  the  superintendent  is  the  highest  school  authority  in  the  county, 
and  they  expect  to  treat  his  suggestions  with  respect.  His  instruc- 
tions should  be  given,  and  his  suggestions  made,  in  such  a  manner 
that  both  teacher  and  pupils  will  understand  that  they  are  to  be 
heeded. 

An  inspection  of  the  records  may  show  an  excessive  loss  of  time 
through  absence  and  tardiness.  For  these  two  great  evils  there  are 
no  specifics;  but  the  superintendent  will,  doubtless,  be  able  to  offer 
some  advice  which  will  result  in  a  diminution  of  the  evil.  A  com- 
parison of  the  enrollment  with  the  enumerations  may  show  that 
many  are  not  in  school  wdio  ought  to  be  there.  In  this  case  all  the 
superintendent  can  do  is  to  advise  the  teacher  how, he  may  brino- 
about  a  more  healthy  educational  interest  in  his  district. 

The  su])crintendent  should  assist  in  the  gradatichi  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  schools,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  a  daily  proo-ramme 
when  he  finds  teachers  at  a  loss  in  these  matters.  He  should  inquire 
■what  ])rofessional  books  and  periodicals  the  teacher  is  readino-.  He 
should  advise  and  assist  him  in  the  selection  of  such  works,  and  use 
every  proper  incentive  to  arouse  a  higher  and  nobler  professional 
interest  in  his  vocation. 

The  results  of  the  superintendent's  observations  should  be  care- 
fully  noted    in    his    record    of  inspection   for    future    use.     Those 
teachers,  or  schools,  which  he  finds  need  his  help  most  should  bo 
11 — SuPT.  Pub.  Ins. 
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visited  oftenest,  so  that  he  may  see  with  what  success  the  teacher 
works  in  accordance  with  hi«  instructions. 

When  convenient  the  superintendent  and  township  trustee 
should  visit  the  schools  of  his  township  in  company.  In  so  doing 
they  are  of  mutual  benefit  by  becoming  better  acquainted  with  each 
other's  plans,  thus  enabling  them  to  work  in  harmony.  The  trus- 
tee will  also  get  some  ideas  of  supervision,  which  will  aid  him  in 
his  subsequent  visits. 

What  I  have  said  relates  to  the  work  done  by  the  superintendent 
at  the  time  of  his  visit.  I  have  found  it  an  excellent  plan  to  visit 
the  schools  of  a  township  during  the  week  previous  to  some  one  of 
its  institutes.  I  then  attend  the  institute,  and  in  a  general  talk  sum- 
marize the  week's  observations.  I  find  numy  things  during  the  week 
which  I  desire  to  speak  about  in  the  institute.  In  this  way  all  the 
teachers  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice.  It  is  also  very  appropriate  and 
desirable  that  the  superintendent  talk  to  the  patrons  of  some  of  the 
schools  at  the  school-house  in  the  evening.  As  he  can  not  address 
the  patrons  of  all  the  schools  in  this  way,  he  should  select  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  patrons  take  least  interest  in  school  matters.  He 
may  occasionally  deliver  a  more  formal  address  upon  educational 
topics  at  some  of  the  villages  and  smaller  towns. 

Amid  all  his  varied  duties  the  superintendent  should  ever  remem- 
ber that  ''  Education  is  the  formation  of  character."     The  true  aim 
of  the  common  school  is  to  fit  our  boys  and  girls  for  ])ractical  life — for 
enlightened    and    honorable    citizenship.     While  reading,   writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  etc.,  are  extremely  useful,  and  highly  desira- 
ble, in  themselves,  they  are  taught  in  the  public  schools  because  they 
are  necessary  elements  in  the  highest,  noblest,  and  most  useful  type 
of  manhood  and  womanhood.     "  The  real  strength  and  glory  of  a 
nation  are  to  be  sought  and  found  in  its  universally  educated  citi- 
zens."    He  should  labor  to  impress  these  truths  upon  the  minds  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils.     Many  teachers  seem  to  think  that  their 
duties  extend  no  further  than  the  branches  of  study ;  and  that,  if 
they  do  acceptable  work  in  these,  and  the  attendant  mattei'S  which 
go  to  make  an  orderly  and  well  appointed  school,  their  trust  is  dis- 
charged.    The  sconer  their  minds  are  disabused  of  this  error,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  schcols.     The  teacher  assumes  a  responsi- 
bility second  to  none  but  the  parent,  and,  in  the  sight  of  the  law, 
not  second  to  that. 

I  might  mention  other  minor  wnys  in  which  the  superintendent's 
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visits  may  be  made  profitable,  but  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  not 
permit.  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  the  more  important  par- 
ticulars, and  hope  I  have  said  something  that  will  aid  my  brother 
superintendents  in  the  arduous  and  important  work  of  county  school 
gupervision. 


WORK  OF  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


W.  p.  SMITH,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  HANCOCK   COUNTY. 

By  the  "  work  of  the  county  board  of  education  "  I  suppose  is 
meant  its  jurisdiction,  its  sphere,  its  chapter  of  duties.  These  are 
fully  set  forth  in  supplemental  section  "  E,"  on  page  33  of  the 
school  law,  as  follows : 

Said  board  shall  consider  the  general  wants  and  needs  of  the 
schools  and  school  property  of  M'hich  they  have  charge,  and  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  purchase  of  school  furniture,  books,  maps,  charts 
etc.,  the  change  of  text-books,  except  in  cities,  and  in  the  care  and 
management  of  township  libraries,  shall  be  determined  by  such 
board,  and  eacli  township  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to 
its  actions,  etc. 

What  can  it  do  ?  What  should  it  do?  It  can  do  some  things  it 
should  not  do,  and  it  should  do  some  things  it  can  not  do.  The 
danger  is,  however,  that  it  wnll  fail  to  do  some  things  which  it  can 
and  should  do.  Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  things  which  come 
under  'the  last  named  head,  and  deal  with  them  as  practical  proba- 
bilities and  duties. 

General  wants  and  needs  of  the  school.  This  is  a  very  broad: 
subject,  but  one  which  should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the 
board.  I  shall  take  up  a  few  of  what  I  deem  to  be  the  most  press- 
ing wants  and  needs  of  the  schools  of  my  county.  In  visiting  my~ 
schools,  I  observed  that  many  of  them  are  suffering  severely  on 
account  of  having  only  a  short  term — eighty  to  ninety  days  during 
the  year.  This,  of  course,  is  taught  during  the  winter,  the  schools 
opening  about  the  first  of  November  and  closing  about  the  first  of 
March,  f  jllowiner.  Durinfj  the  remaining  ei<2;ht  months  of  the  year 
a  private  school  is  sustained  in  a  majority  of  the  districts  for  a  period 
of  three  months,  but  in  most  of  these  schools  the  teachers  are  poorly 
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qualilied  for  their  work — teaching  for  a  trifle — and  it  is  a  question 
whether  their  labors  result  in  good  to  the  juveniles  under  their 
charge,  as  the  better  qualified  teachers  of  the  public  term  often  find 
much  difficulty  in  correcting  wrong  impressions  gathered  in  these 
private  schools.  But  if  we  admit  that  good  is  accomplished  to  those 
attending,  the  difficulty  is  not  yet  removed.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  families  not  able  to  send  their  children  to  these  private  schools, 
and  the  children  of  such  parents  become  discouraged  by  seeing 
their  more  fortunate  classmates  outstripping  them  in  the  race  for 
knowledge.  Besides  this,  the  grading  of  the  school  is  broken  up. 
In  other  townships  the  trustees  sustain  a  public  school  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten  days.  In  these  townships  the 
attendance  is  light  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  if  the  school  opens 
early,  and  at  the  close  if  it  continues'  late.  Teachers  and  pupils 
become  tired  toward  the  close,  and  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  which 
ought  to  and  which  did  characterize  both  earlier  in  the  term,  begin 
to  wane.  The  same  difficulty  exists  here  in  relation  to  private 
schools. 

Other  townships  kept  tlieir  schools  open  from  one  hundred  and 
forty  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five  days  in  the  year,  beginning  in 
Se})tember  and  closing  in  April  following.  In  these  schools  it  was 
noticed  that  the  attendance  during  the  early  part  of  the  term  was 
very  light,  the  larger  students,  especially  males,  being  needed  at 
home,  Thev  enter  school  one  at  a  time  during^  the  first  eight  or 
ten  weeks  of  the  term.  By  this  time  the  weather  is  so  severe  that 
many  of  the  smaller  ones  are  compelled  to  drop  out.  Early  in 
March  the  larger  boys  resume  their  work  on  the  farm,  and  some  of 
the  smaller  ones  return.  Thus  a  continual  change  in  the  daily 
exercises  of  the  school  is  necessary.  Under  such  circumstances 
teachers  can  not  keep  their  schools  in  an  organized  condition,  can 
not  perform  the  work  they  lay  out  for  the  term,  and,  finding  their 
real  so  far  below  their  ideal,  they  become  discouraged  and,  in  a 
degree,  careless.     A  longer  term  does  not  seem  to  mend  matters. 

In  two  of  our  townships  the  seven  months'  term  is  divided  into 
two  terms — one  of  four  months,  commencing  about  the  first  of 
November  and  closing  about  the  -first  of  March,  the  other  opening 
the  first  of  April  and  closing  the  last  of  June.  In  these  townships 
but  few  pupils  under  eight  years  of  age  are  enrolled  during  the 
winter  term,  and  nearly  all  enter  at  the  beginning.  Here  the 
teachers  can  organize  their  schools  and  make  out  a  permanent  pro- 
gramme, as  they  are  not  interrupted  every  week  by  the  formation  of 
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new  classes  or  the  dropping  out  of  some  already  formed.  The 
attendance  is  more  regular,  and  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  much 
higher.  In  the  spring  term  nearly  all  the  pupils  are  enrolled  at  the 
beginning,  but  few  of  them  being  over  fourteen  years  old.  I  also 
observe  in  these  spring  terms,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  enroll- 
ment and  average  attendance,  as  well  as  the  per  cent,  of  attendance^ 
exceeds  that  of  the  winter  term.  I  have  watched  these  schools  very 
closely  for  three  years,  and  the  result  is  very  gratifying  indeed. 
This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  greatest  "wants  and  needs  of  our 
schools,"  and  we  will,  as  early  as  possible,  arrange  for  two  terms  of 
school  in  each  township.  The  remedy  at  present  is  local  taxation. 
Another  matter  which  should  receive  close  attention  from  the 
board  is  a  course  of  study  and  some  general  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  schools.  These  should  be  prepared  with 
the  greatest  care  and  rigidly  followed.  Without  this  there  can  be 
no  system  in  the  work.  Teachers  will  enter  their  schools  without 
knowing  the  kind  or  amount  of  work  done  the  previous  term,  and 
thus  lose  much  valuable  time  in  ascertaining  such  data.  Besides, 
many  teachers  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  school-room  without  any 
well  digested  plan  of  their  own,  and  without  something  to  guide 
them  will  float  about  on  the  great  ocean  aimlessly,  reminding  one 
of  a  ship  at  sea  without  a  rudder.  The  course  of  study  should  be 
so  clearly  laid  out  that  any  live  teacher  will  be  able  to  follow  it 
readily;  but  no  matter  how  clearly  it  may  be  presented,  we  may, 
perhaps  will,  find  a  few  who  can  not  or  will  not  follow  it.  In  such 
cases  the  superintendent  should  at  once  act  upon  the  suggestion  of 
DeWolf :  "  When  a  teacher  dies  the  superintendent  ought  to  bury 
him." 

As  to  school  property,  the  board  should  thoroughly  discuss  such 
matters  as  care  of   the  property,  repair  of  school-rooms,  fencing, 
play-ground,  wood-houses,  privies,  kind  of  fuel  and  time  of  ])ro- 
j  viding  it.     In   many  instances  the  district  school-house  is  used   for 
j  religious,    political    or    secret    meetings,   when  each    individual    in 
I  attendance  deems  it  his  privilege  to  carry  in  all  the  mud  his  brogans 
I  "will  hold,  and  while  there  to  chew  as  much  tobacco  as  his  nerves 
will  stand.     Thus  the  school-room  is  usually  found  in  a  deplorable 
{Condition  when  the  time  comes  for  opening  a  term  of  school.     In 
many,  and,  I  dare  say,  in  a  majority  of  districts,  the  labor  of  clean- 
ing the  school-room   and   otherwise  putting   it   in  ordei-,  which    is 
I  properly  the  duty  of   the   trustee  or  director,  devolves   upon   the 
teach<M',  and  if,  from  any  cause,  he  can  not  arrive  until  the  morning 
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his  school  is  to  open,  he  is  often  embarrassed  and  his  legitimate 
work  delayed,  much  to  the  detriment  of  himself  and  school,  by 
having  to  put  the  room  in  order,  just  when  he  ought  to  be  engaged 
in  organizing  his  school,  instead  of  soiling  his  hands  and  clothing 
handling  a  dirty,  rusty  stove,  scrubbing  or  sweeping  a  tobacco 
stain-ed  floor  and  wainscoting.  The  fencing  (if  there  happens  to  be 
any)  is  sadly  out  of  repair,  and  the  hogs  have  rooted  the  yard  full 
■of  holes,  which  are  filled  with  stagnant  water,  rendering  it  not  only 
luufit  for  a  play-ground,  but  unhealthy  also.  The  weather-boarding 
is  knocked  otf  the  wood-house,  and  the  privies  are  in  a  condition 
well  calculated  to  cultivate  coarseness.  If  we  look  again  into  the 
school-room  we  will  perhaps  find  from  eight  to  ten  panes  of  glass 
wanting,  the  stove  standing  on  three  legs,  its  door  broken,  the  pipe 
eaten  into  holes  by  the  rust,  or  if,  perchance,  in  fair  condition, 
entirely  too  small  to  warm  the  room  unless  brought  to  a  red  heat. 
There  is  not  more  than  half  the  black-board  surface  necessary,  and 
that  sadly  out  of  re])air.  As  an  effect  of  a  leaky  roof,  a  portion  of 
the  plastering  overhead  has  released  its  hold  on  the  laths  and  lies 
scattered  over  the  floor.  The  erasers  are  worn  out  and  no  crayon 
yet  provided.  In  one  corner  we  find  the  handle  of  a  broom  and  a 
pile  of  staves  that  was  once  a  water  bucket;  but  our  search  for  a 
fire  shovel,  ash  bucket,  and  iron  poker,  is  fruitless,  and  there  is  no 
special  provision  for  ventilation.  The  wood  (if  any  has  yet  been 
provided)  is  of  poor  quality. 

Though  no  teacher  is  likely  to  encounter  all  these  obstacles  at 
once,  they  all  exist  in  the  country  schools,  and  that  teacher  who  does 
not  have  to  confront  one  or  more  of  them  the  first  day  at  school 
may  consider  himself  especially  fortunate.  As  a  means  of  correct- 
ing these  evils  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  offices  of  directors 
filled  with  live  men,  and  see  that  they  discharge  their  duties  accord- 
ing to  law.  Discuss  these  matters  thoroughly  at  the  meeting  of  the 
board,  and  instruct  the  county  superintendent  to  issue  a  circular  to 
the  directors,  clearly  setting  forth  their  duties,  and  urging  a  faithful 
performance  of  the  same. 

All  these  questions,  and  many  others,  which  sj^ace  forbids  me 
mentioning,  should  be  carefully  considered  by  the  board,  and  faith- 
fully carried  out  by  the  trustees.  The  trustee  is  thus  seen  to  be  a 
duplex  agent.  He  figures,  first,  as  a  part  of  the  organic  whole 
known  as  the  County  Board  of  Education  ;  and,  secondly,  as  a  whole 
in  the  charge  of  the  township's  affairs.  No  officer  has  a  more  direct 
access  to  the  people;  no  other  can  know  so  well  the  wants  and  needs 
of  the  schools,  or  the  remedies  for  their  defects. 
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SHOULD   COUXTY   SUPERINTENDENTS   BE    EXAM- 
INED BY  TPIE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


A.  a.  WII.SON,  SUPERTXTENDENT  OF  CASS  COUNTY. 

It  appears  to  me  that  arguments  numerous  and  unanswerable  can 
be  adduced  in  support  of  the  affirmative  of  this  question.  Our  law- 
makers, when  they  created  the  county  superintendency  law,  had  in 
contemplation  the  promotion  of  our  public  school  interests.  They 
recognized  in  our  free  schools  the  people's  colleges,  and  supposed 
that,  through  an  efficient  system  of  county  superintendency,  they 
could  more  nearly  be  made  to  accomplish  all  that  might  confidently 
be  expected  of  a  system  of  fi'oe  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
highest  standard  attainable  in  our  public  or  free  schools  can  only  be 
reached  through  the  instrumantality  of  an  efficient  system  of  super- 
vision. A  county  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  scholarly 
attainments,  marked  executive  ability,  persevering,  energetic,  enthu- 
siastic, with  well  defined  ideas  of  school  work,  moral  integrity  and 
decision  of  character.  It  is  true  that  efficient  work  has  been  done 
by  county  superintendents,  which  in  many  counties  would  not  have 
been  more  effective  or  productive  of  greater  good  had  the  superin- 
tendents been  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  examination;  bat  this  fact 
does  not  reflect  in  any  degree  upon  the  plausibility  of  our  argument. 
Tliis  efficient  service  has  been  done  by  a  class  of  superintendents 
who,  had  they  been  called  upon,  could  have  passed  an  examination 
before  the  State  Board  of  Education.  So  their  efficiency  would 
have  been  enhanced  rather  than  diminished  by  the  effort  put  f  )rth 
in  the  preparation  for  an  examination.  The  soldier  is  required  to 
occasion  dly  present  himself  f)r  close  inspection  and  examination  by 
his  superior  officer,  and  the  very  fact  of  his  being  thus  called  upon 
causes  him  to  be  more  vio^ilant  and  observing  about  the  condition 
of  his  person  and  his  arms.  The  teacher  is  examined  and  licensed 
according  to  his  qualifications,  and  I  believe  that  those  teachers  who 
prepare  for  an  annual  examination,  devote  more  time  to  preparation 
than  those  teachers  do  who  are  examined  only  biennially.  If  super- 
intendents were  required  to  pass  an  examination  upon  questions 
prepared  by  the  state  board,  it  would  rid  the  profession  of  very 
many  who  are  chosen  to  the  position  of  county  superintendent,  for 
no  other  special  qualification  except  that  they  happen  to  affiliate 
with  the  political  party  that  exercises  dominion  over  those  counties. 
It  would  also  rid  the  profession  of  many  who  are  chosen  superin- 
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tendents  because  they  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  medicine 
or  editing  a  newspaper,  and  can  devote  but  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  superintendency  work,  and  wdll  thereby  entail  but  little 
expense  upon  the  county.  In  some  instances  persons  are  chosen  to 
fill  the  office  of  county  superintendent  who  have  never  been  engaged 
in  the  work  of  teaching;  chosen  because  they  are  unsuccessful  as 
doctors  or  lawyers,  and  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  county 
superintendency  law  was  created  is  thus  defeated.  A  county  super- 
intendent should  be  a  practical  teacher,  and,  if  requii'ed  to  pass  an 
examination,  in  many  instances  better  and  more  practical  men  would 
be  secured.  The  argument  is  adduced,  and  not  without  some 
foundation,  that  many  persons  who  are  able  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion for  a  first-grade  state  license  could  not  successfully  fill  the 
office  of  county  superintendent — just  as  we  sometimes  find  teachers 
whose  scholarship  will  entitle  them  to  a  good  grade  of  license,  yet 
they  measurably  fail  as  teachers.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  superin- 
tendents should  be  examined  especially  for  that  office,  and  that 
executive  ability  as  well  as  scholarship  should  be  considered,  and  it 
would  seem  that  this  examination  should  take  place  after  the  super- 
intendent has  been  elected  to  office. 

The  expense  of  a  second  election  might  be  entailed  upon  some 
counties,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  pref- 
erable to  a  law  recognizing  a  state  certificate  as  one  of  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  a  county  superintendent.  Again,  if  superintend- 
ents were  required  to  pass  an  examination,  it  would,  in  a  great 
degree,  cut  off  that  competition  for  the  office  that  is  offered  in  many 
counties  by  second,  third,  and  even  fourth-rate  teachers;  a  competi- 
tion that  is  in  every  way  detrimental  to  the  office  and  its  efficient 
administration.  And  last,  but  not  least,  the  good  work  that  has 
been  so  well  begun  M'ould,  ere  long,  be  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection,  if  superintendents  were  required  to  pass  an  examination. 
The  opposition  to  the  superintendency  system  would  be  less  positive, 
and  the  masses  of  the  people  from  Ohio  on  the  east,  to  Illinois  on 
the  west,  from  the  river  on  the  south,  to  the  lake  on  the  north, 
would  be  inspired  with  new  zeal  and  admiration  for  our  noble  sys- 
tem of  free  schools,  because  of  the  demand  that  superintendents  be 
men  of  culture  and  educational  ability,  rather  than  men  chosen  to 
meet  party  demands  and  political  ends.  May  the  day  speedily  dawn 
when  Indiana's  superintendents  shall  be  examined  as  to  their  fitness 
and  ability  to  ])oint  the  way  Mherein  the  intelligence  of  a  great  state 
may  run  and  not  weary;  walk  and  not  faint. 
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QUALIFICATIONS    OF   TEACHERS. 

BT 

D.  M.  EECK,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  BKOWN  COUNTY. 

In  approaching  a  treatise  on  the  above  named  subject  I  feel  quite 
a  delicacy,  when  realizing  its  vast  importance  and  my  inability  to 
do  justice  to  so  sublime  a  theme.  In  contemplating  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  a  true  and  successful  teacher,  I  have  encleavored  to 
measure  the  relative  magnitude  of  responsibility  resting  upon  the 
teacher,  compared  with  that  resting  upon  individuals  in  the  various 
other  professional  stations  in  life.  The  result  of  my  investigation 
has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  teacher  occupies  a  station  in 
life  probably  second  in  importance  to  none  other.  Admitting  the 
above  proposition  to  be  true,  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher  should 
be  such  as  would  enable  her  to  do  justice  to  herself,  and  especially 
to  those  dependent  little  ones  under  her  care.  In  pursuing  this 
subject  farther,  we  will  divide  it  into  three  heads,  viz.:  First,  a 
teacher  should  be  well  qualified  to  administer  the  laws  of  health ; 
second,  she  should  be  able  by  her  knowledge  and  wisdom  to 
enlighten  the  mind;  third,  she  should  possess  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations to  enable  her  to  preserve  and  educate  the  soul. 

1.  There  is  such  an  existing  sympathy  between  the  mind  and 
body  that  she  who  fails  as  a  teacher  to  faithfully  and  diligently  look 
after  the  temporal  wants  and  welfare  of  her  pupils  fails  to  possess 
the  proper  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  and  is  unworthy  of  a  position 
in  a  school-room.  Every  teacher  should  understand  the  laws  ol 
health,  and  should  carefully  guard  her  pupils  from  violating  said 
laws  while  they  are  in  her  care.  She  should  feel  the  weight  of 
responsibility  resting  upon  her,  in  assuming  the  place  of  a  parent  or 
guardian,  to  preserve  and  protect  the  health  of  those  dependent  and 
thrice  precious  jewels  committed  to  her  c:-\re.  How  sad  to  think  of 
a  loving  father  or  a  fond  mother  entrusting  a  charming  little  boy, 
with  rosy  cheeks,  sparkling  eyes  and  a  happy  temper,  to  the  care  of 
a  teacher  who  would  let  him  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  an 
ill-ventilated  and  sultry  room  for  a  time,  and  then  rush,  childlike, 
into  a  chilling  Idast;  or  who  would  permit  him,  after  engaging  in 
the  merry  games  of  childhood  until  the  body  is  covered  with  per- 
spiration, to  sit  in  a  current  of  cold  air,  therel)y  probably  contract- 
ing disease,  which  in  time  would  destroy  his  own  happiness  and  tear 
him  from  the  fond  embrace  of  his  loving  parents. 
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2.  We  think  it  unnecessary  to  argue  at  much  length  the  neces- 
sity of  a  teacher's  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches 
to  be  taught  in  our  public  schools.  He  who  is  unacquainted  with  a 
road  is  unable  to  describe  it  to  others.  He  Avho  is  blind  is  incapa- 
ble of  leading  others.  So  he  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  subject 
of  arithmetic,  geography,  or  any  other  branch  of  education,  is  wholly 
unfit  to  teach  it.  And  yet  a  person  may  understand  all  the  branches 
necessary  to  be  taught  in  our  public  schools  and  lack  many  pre- 
requisites required  to  make  him  a  successful  teacher.  Courage, 
firmness,  zeal,  industry,  etc.,  are  all  essential  characteristics  of  a 
good  teacher.  He  who  lacks  courage  will  meet  with  many  insur- 
mountable difficulties  in  the  profession  of  teaching  in  our  common 
schools.  He  who  is  indolent  is  unfit  for  a  mortar-bearer  in  a  brick- 
yard, much  less  is  he  unfit  to  engage  the  restless  minds  and  precious 
time  of  our  dear  little  girls  and  boys  who  arc  being  carried  upon 
the  swift  wings  of  time  into  womanhood  and  manhood,  and  whose 
destinies  in  time  and  eternity  greatly  depend  upon  the  improvement 
of  their  time  in  youth.  But  inasmuch  as  some  of  these,  together 
with  other  characteristics,  will  enlist  our  attention  in  the  latter  part 
of  our  subject,  we  will  proceed  to  examine  the  third  and  last,  but 
not  least,  proposition : 

3.  Before  approaching  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  desire  to  make 
the  following  remarks  :  The  principal  object  of  an  education,  in  the 
minds  of  both  teachers  and  parents  in  former  days,  seems  to  have 
been  the  power  to  transact  the  common  business  of  life.  But  we 
maintain  that  this,  when  compared  with  the  true  object  of  education, 
falls  into  utter  insignificance.  We  maintain  that  the  true  objects  of 
an  education  are  human  happiness  and  perfection ;  that  the  power 
to  transact  business  correctly  is  only  auxiliary  to  our  happiness  ;  and 
without  an  education  of  the  heart  that  power  may  prove  to  be  a 
curse  to  an  individual  and  to  a  nation. 

Knowledge  is  power,  and  that  power  unrestrained  by  a  conscien- 
tiousness of  right  and  wrong,  has  caused  widows  to  weep  and  orphans 
to  beg.  Yea,  moreover,  it  has  caused  the  sturdy  sons  of  a  nation  to 
welter  in  their  own  blood. 

Teachers,  therefore,  to  take  charge  of  a  material  finer  than  gold 
and  more  precious  than  diamonds,  a  material  from  which  to  mould 
characters  to  be  useful  in  life,  and  spirits  to  be  happy  in  eternity, 
should  be  Avomen  and  men  of  pure  hearts  and  clean  hands.  They 
should  be  philanthropists  in  deed  and  in  truth.  They  should  not 
only  possess  a  thorough   knowledge  of  the  text  books,  and   have  a 
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clear  unrlei'standing  of  their  duty  in  admini.'^tering  thi'  laws  of  health, 
but  tbev  should  be  women  and  men  of  character.  Character  is 
what  a  man  is,  and  not  what  he  is  thought  to  be.  The  character  of 
a  teacher  should  be  made  u})  of  words  and  deeds  emanating  from  an 
honest,  ujn-ight,  devoted,  loving  heart,  and  a  })ersevering  spirit. 

Placing  a  man  destitute  of  character  in  the  school-room  to  direct 
and  educate  the  youths  of  our  land,  Nvould  be  far  v/orse  than  to  have 
them  exposed  to  the  extreme  cruelty  of  the  savage.  In  the  latter 
case  the  body  would  be  ex])osed;  in  the  former,  the  soul — that 
immortal  part  which  is  to  live  forever  in  the  peaceful  })resence  of 
God,  or  banished  from  the  glory  of  His  power — would  be  in  great 
danger  of  being  contaminated  by  the  baneful  influences  emanating 
from  a  corrupt  heart. 

Recapitulation.  First,  negatively:  A  teacher  should  not  be  an 
idler;  he  should  not  be  accused  of  falsehood;  he  should  not  be  a 
dram-drinker  or  a  whiskey-saloon  visitor;  he  should  not  be  profane, 
tyrannical,  abusive,  or  partial.  In  short,  he  should  not  say  or  do 
any  thing  that  pious  and  loving  parents  would  not  have  their  chil- 
dren imitate.  On  the  contrary,  a  teacher  should  be  intelligent, 
industrious,  truthful,  temperate,  just,  zealous  and  exemplary  in  all 
things.  He  should  be  a  model  man ;  in  short,  he  should  be  quali- 
fied to  preserve  the  body,  to  enlighten  and  strengthen  the  mind, 
and  to  educate  the  souls  of  our  children  that  they  may  be  prepared 
to  enjoy  life,  to  fill  the  measure  intended  by  their  Creator,  and  when 
done  with  time,  to  enjoy  the  peaceful  presence  of  God  and  angels 
forever. 


HOW  TO  CONDUCT  TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES. 


.J.  S.  GAMBLE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

As  ex})erience  is  the  best  teacher,  I  have  learned  by  such  that 
township  institutes  are  of  great  advantage  to  young  teachers.  School 
life  lasts  not  long;  hence  the  necessity  of  availing  one's  self  of  all 
the  advantages  that  can  be  obtained.  In  these  institutes  the  young 
teachers  can  obtain  the  best  methods  of  teaching  from  their  supe- 
riors in  a  short  time,  which  would   otherwise  require  a  long  time, 
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and  that,  too,  by  experimenting  upon  the  pupils.  In  order  to  make 
institutes  productive  of  the  best  results,  the  interest  of  patrons, 
pupils,  directors,  trustees,  and  superintendents,  all  must  be  enlisted. 
How  can  this  be  done?  Superintendents  must  be  in  earnest.  Let 
us  remember  the  story  of  Demosthenes,  the  great  orator,  when  one 
came  to  him  and  wanted  him  to  ])lead  his  cause.  He  heard  him  with- 
out attention,  while  he  told  his  story  without  earnestness.  The  man 
saw  this,  and  cried  out  with  anxiety  that  it  was  all  true.  "Ah!" 
said  Demosthenes,  "  I  believe  you  now." 

The  superintendent  should  visit  all  the  schools  of  a  township 
(and  have  the  trustee  with  him,  if  possible,)  previous  to  holding  an 
institute,  and  invite  parents,  pupils,  one  and  all,  to  attend,  and  thus 
become  acquainted  and  interested  in  one  another's  welfore.  Arrange 
for  a  model  school  in  the  forenoon.  Tiiis  plan  has  worked  nicely  in 
Fayette  county.  A  good,  earnest,  live  trustee  is  a  power  in  the 
institutes,  and  here  I  would  recommend  that  an  efficient  trustee  be 
retained  as  long  as  ])ossible.  A  regular  and  consecutive  set  of  pro- 
grammes should  be  arranged,  ])art  of  the  time  by  the  superintend- 
ent, and  part  of  the  time  by  trustees  and  teachers.  Discuss  the  sub- 
jects of  school  interests  for  the  most  ])art ;  sometimes  the  eight  legal 
branches,  and  sometimes  other  than  these.  Sometimes  have  a 
teacher  to  give  a  lesson  in  botany,  natural  history,  astronomy,  etc. 
Each  teacher  should  be  given  a  special  subject,  and  should  be 
required  to  do  his  part.  The  motto  must  be,  "No  Failure."  I 
would  move  that  teacher  and  ])upils  rest  Friday  P.  M.,  where  the 
institute  is  to  be  held  the  Saturday  following.  This  we  have  done 
in  Fayette,  and  with  good  results. 

Plans  of  holding  institutes :  First,  model  school — one  (»f  the 
teachers  teaches  school  Saturday  forenoon  ;  the  other  teachers 
observe  methods  and  take  notes.  Second,  divide  the  county  into 
sections ;  in  which  case  the  teachers  form  the  institute.  Third, 
hold  one  joint  institute  every  three  months;  this  is  always  inter- 
esting. 

The  first  (or  model  school)  I  think  the  best.  The  reason  is 
obvious;  it  secures  the  attendance  of  parents  and  pupils,  which  the 
others  do  not.  The  best  teachers  all  attend.  Those  who  need  the 
benefits  of  them  most  attend  the  least. 

These  institutes  have  awakened  an  interest  amongst  the  parents 
that  nothing  else  has  done.  Four  years  ago  we  had  an  average  of 
only  four  and  a  half  months  school;  now  we  have  an  average  of 
almost  eight — will  have  eight  next  school  year. 
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One  obstacle  to  our  success  is  that  teachers  must  bear  their  own 
expenses.  This,  I  think,  might  be  obviated  by  tlie  following  or 
some  other  plan:  Have  the  law  so  changed  that  every  a}>plicant 
for  teacher's  license  be  required  to  pay  into  an  institute  fnnd  a  fee 
of  fifty  cents,  or  one  dollar,  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of 
township  and  county  institutes.  The  fund  furnished  for  the  latter 
by  law  is  quite  too  small  as  it  is.  All  parties  agree  that  there  is  an 
advance  in  interest  and  results  in  the  school  work  of  Fayette  county 
since  1873. 

Fayette  county  is  quietly  but  steadily  advancing.  The  county 
has  a  nuich  more  distinct  idea  of  these  institutes  than  it  had  five 
years  ago.  People  generally  dislike  people  and  things  with  which 
they  are  not  acquainted.  These  institutes  are  a  meaus  of  educatino- 
the  people,  and,  as  the  people  become  enlightened,  the  o])ponents  of 
our  excellent  school  system  will  decrease,  become  less,  and  finally 
fade  away. 

If  good,  earnest,  honest,  self-sacrificing  superintendents,  trustees, 
and  teachers,  are  secured  in  their  various  departments  for  a  few 
more  years,  it  will  be  refreshing  to  learn  that  our  public  schools  are 
no  longer  in  danger,  and  that  our  people  will  be  self-governing, 
useful  and  happy. 


SAME  SUBJECT. 


I.    W.    RICHARDS,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF   SWITZERLAND    COUNTY. 

The  school  law  provides  for  the  creation  of  township  institutes; 
hence,  in  compliance  w^ith  that  decree,  the  teachers  in  the  several 
counties  of  Indiana  organize  themselves  for  self-improvement,  and 
I  think  means  can  not  be  better  adjusted  to  accom])lish  this  end 
than  the  township  institute. 

By  the  proper  organization  and  progress  of  these  meetings  com- 
petition arises,  which  brings  before  the  ambitious  teacher  the  honor 
and  emoluments  of  victory,  together  with  the  disgrace  and  embar- 
rassment of  defeat.  Not  only  this,  but  the  mo.st  practical  results 
are  obtained,  such  as  can  be  taken  to  the  school-room  and  j)racticed 
with  success.  Therefore,  rather  than  abolish  the  township  institute, 
I  would  suggest  that,  in  addition  to  them,  the  teachers  form  what  I 
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should  terra  a  literary  society,  to  meet  twice  per  month,  to  discuss 
tlie  different  subjects  upon  theory  and  practice.  This  was  done  iu 
one  of  our  townships  last  year,  which  awakened  a  greater  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  than  was  noticed  in  any  other  township.  This,  in  some 
places,  perhaps,  would  be  a  difficult  task,  since  it  puts  additional 
labor  upon  the  teacher;  yet  a  large  majority  of  our  teachers  are 
looking  forward  and  contemplating  results  rather  than  tht  diffi- 
culties that  attend  their  attainment. 

Our  method  of  holding  township  institutes  is  as  follovt's:  At  the 
beginning  we  organize  by  appointing  a  permanent  president  and 
secretary,  and  either  of  these,  in  the  absence  of  the  other,  calls  the 
house  to  order.  I  have  a  president  appointed  because  I  can  not  be 
present  at  all  of  these  meetings.  Before  the  first  institute  I  write  a 
programme,  which  does  not  include  more  than  four  exercises.  This 
programme  simply  consists  of  the  names  of  the  exercises  only.  I 
do  not  assign  any  exercise  to  any  particular  teacher,  so  that  I  can 
thereby  prevent  them  from  concentrating  their  thoughts  and  atten- 
tion to  any  special  branch  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest. 

Heretofore  efforts  have  been  made  to  hold  township  institutes  in 
this  county  by  assigning  to  each  teacher  a  definite  work.  This,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  has  a  tendency  to  paralyze  such 
an  organization,  because  giving  to  a  teacher  a  certain  work,  he 
becomes  interested  in  that  work,  and,  consequently,  j)ays  no  atten- 
tion to  any  other.  If  a  specified  work  is  given  to  each  teacher, 
stagnation  and  failure  is  sure  to  follow. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  with  reference  to  this 
programme,  I  j)lace  no  time-table  upon  it,  thereby  preventing  a  lim- 
itation of  time  to  any  special  exercise.  This  I  would  give  as  an 
invariable  rule,  that  whenever  any  subject  under  consideration 
becomes  dry  and  uninteresting,  no  matter  how  important,  drop  it 
at  once  and  proceed  to  the  next.  It  is  a  law  of  mind  that  a  lasting 
impression  can  not  be  made  when  an  interest  is  not  manifested. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  upon  a  programme  the  subject  arith- 
metic, physiology,  or  any  of  the  common  branches;  I  would  call  out, 
as  pupils,  the  teachers  most  deficient  in  imparting  instruction  in  that 
branch,  and  call  on  one  of  the  best  in  the  township  to  conduct  a 
recitation.  I  would  proceed  in  this  way,  changing  pupils  and 
teacher,  until  having  gone  through  all  the  programme,  giving  time 
for  criticism  and  general  discussion  at  the  end  of  each  recitation^. 
Again,  every  one  must  understand  that  he  either  must  act  as  pupil 
or  teacher:  consequently,  in  order  to  save  eaibarrassment  attendant 
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upon  failure,  every  one  will  study,  and  not  only  study  one  of  the 
exercises  on  the  programme,  but  all ;  hence,  every  one  will  come 
on  the  appointed  day  with  well  studied  lessons,  prepared  to  make  a 
display  creditable  to  themselves  and  to  their  several  districts.  Thia 
method  M'ill  not  only  be  of  the  greatest  practical  utility  to  the 
teachers,  directly,  but  will  aid  the  superintendent  in  rendering  a 
judicious  decision  in  granting  licenses. 


MODE  OF  CONDUCTING  EXAMINATIONS  OF 
TEACHERS. 


J.  W.  C.  SPRINGSTEEN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

I  have  always  tried  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  state  board  and 
the  law.  I  hold  my  examinations  in  the  school-houses  in  the  county 
at  points  to  suit  the  convenience  of  teachers,  and  the  times  and 
places  are  always  made  known,  either  through  the  papers  or  by 
notices  sent  out  to  all  the  public  places  throughout  the  county. 

I  always  determine  just  how  much  time  can  be  given  to  each 
branch  on  a  general  examination,  and  then  modify  or  change  to  suit 
the  exceptions  that  most  always  present  themselves. 

MANNER. 

I  arrange  the  applicants  in  the  room  the  best  I  can  to  ofler  the 
least  inducements  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances.  If  possible, 
I  allow  but  one  candidate  to  occupy  the  same  desk.  I  examiiie  all 
on  the  same  branch  at  the  same  time,  I  always  have  the  questions 
prepared  by  the  state  board,  except  when  I  hold  an  examination  on 
any  other  than  the  last  Saturday  in  the  month.  I  cut  from  the  list 
one  branch  at  a  time  and  take  in  the  manuscript  on  that  before  giv- 
ing another.  I  never  let  a  manuscript  pass  into  the  hands  of  an 
applicant  after  it  comes  to  my  hands.  I  do  not  permit  an  applicant 
to  leave  the  room  with  a  manuscript  unfinished. 

TIME. 

I  hold  nearly  all  my  examinations  on  the  last  Saturday  in  each 
month.  Sometimes  I  vary  from  this  to  accommodate  teachers. 
When  I  do,  I  make  my  own  questions. 
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FREQUENCY. 

I  hold  but  one  examination  in  each  month,  with  but  one  or  two 
exceptions,  in  the  course  of  a  year.  One  examination  in  each  month 
usually  meets  all  the  demands. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

Under  this  head  I  propose  to  give  my  opinion  of  our  manner  of 
makin^r  teachers  in  our  State.  I  will  first  mention  the  difficulties  in 
conducting  the  examinations.  There  are  really  no  very  great  diffi- 
culties, except  when  the  number  of  applicants  is  large.  In  this  case 
it  is  usually  very  difficult  to  arrange  them  in  the  room  to  prevent 
them  from  taking  every  advantage  to  get  or  give  assistance.  When 
I  have  a  larsre  number,  I  usually  have  some  one  to  assist  me  in 
keeping  close  watch  in  order  to  detect  all  attempts  to  violate  the 
rules.  The  greatest  difficulty  appears  in  the  final  result  of  the 
examination.  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  at  no  distant  day 
our  plan  will  have  to  be  changed  entirely.  The  present  plan  is  a 
very  great  improvement  on  all  preceding  plans,  yet  it  falls  so  far 
short  of  what  is  really  needed  that  I  am  forced  to  regard  it  as  a 
failure.  ■  ' 

REASONS. 

First,  it  does  not  secure  uniformity  in  the  State ;  second,  it  fails 
to  develop  the  teaching  ability  of  the  applicant;  third,  it  discour- 
ages the  establishment  of  good  normal  schools. 

I  claim  as  a  reason  for  not  securing  uniformity  that  the  law  and 
popular  opinion  demand  enough  teachers  to  fill  the  schools.  If 
they  are  not  the  best,  then  such  as  can  be  secured.  The  price  paid 
being  governed  by  the  trustees  renders  it  impossible  to  prevent  con- 
stant changes  in  teachers.  Since  the  schools  must  be  supplied,  a 
superintendent  must  make  teachers  (?)  of  just  such  material  as  is 
available.  A  good  teacher  has  the  whole  country  for  his  field  of 
labor,  while  a  bad  one  is  confined  to  a  locality  in  which  he  has  per- 
sonal friends,  and  his  fi'icnds  will  have  him  or  no  one.  If  the 
prices  in  my  neighboring  county  are  good,  my  good  material  is  all 
taken  from  me,  and  in  that  event  I  must  choose  to  the  best  advan- 
tage frcm  what  is  left.  This  lets  me  down  into  an  element  that 
renders  all  my  examinations  mere  expei'iment.  So  that  when  I 
mark   an   answer   I  must    take   into  consideration   the   amount  of 
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material  and  its  kind  in  order  to  know  ju.st  what  to  give.  I  know 
that  if  each  answer  on  a  manuscript  were  marked  as  the  state  board 
would  mark  it,  giving  full  credit  for  other  evidences  of  qualification, 
soutlicrn  Indiana  would  be  relieved  of  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  her 
teachers.  In  the  counties  where  good  prices  are  paid,  where  jiublic 
sentiment  demands  real  merit  in  a  teacher,  the  superintendent  rejects 
a  great  deal  of  material  that  some  of  us  are  glad  to  get.  The 
superintendent  is  authorized  by  the  present  law  to  fix  his  own  stand- 
ard ;  but  I  say  that  no  superintendent  does  or  can  fix  any  definite 
standard.  His  standard  is  bandied  from  one  thing  to  another  bv  all 
the  circumstances  suri'ounding  him.  He  is  tied  hand  and  foot  by 
the  many  inconveniences  that  are  now  developing. 

I  stated  that  our  present  plan  fails  to  develop  the  teaching  ability 
of  the  teacher,  and  I  think  when  all  the  superintendents  consider 
the  results  thus  far  they  will  agree  with  me. 

There  is  a  tendency  upon  the  part  of  nearly  all  teachers,  especially 
those  of  a  lower  grade,  to  study  the  art  of  answering  questions, 
with  a  view  to  making  a  good  manuscript.  They  study  mostly  the 
things  embraced,  in  a  general  way,  in  the  range  of  the  questions. 
There  is  a  circumscribed  limit  from  which  the  questions  are  selected, 
and,  by  studying  the  general  tenor  of  those  that  have  already  been 
used,  a  teacher  can  determine,  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy, 
just  what  is  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  for  the  future.  This 
tendency  is  apparent  in  our  institutes,  where  the  teachers,  as  a  class, 
ingeniouslv  inveigle  their  instructors  into  a  course  that  will  assist 
them  when  the  day  of  examination  comes.  The  art  of  teaching  in 
a  way  that  will  lead  to  a  healthy  symmetrical  development  of  the 
intellects  entrusted  to  the  care  of  teachers  is  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. If  the  superintendent  prevents  this  in  the  institute  he  can 
not  prevent  it  when  the  teacher  is  left  to  himself.  To  answer  a  ques- 
tion is  one  thing;  to  convey  the  idea  contained  therein  to  another  is 
quite  a  difilerent  thing.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  a  superin- 
tendent can  be  governed  by  what  he  sees  in  the  school-room ;  but, 
for  the  reasons  above  given,  the  teachers  stay  so  short  a  time  that 
his  opportunities  are  very  meager.  So  that,  as  before  stated,  it  is 
mostly  experiment  at  best. 

A  greater  contrast  may  be  shown  by  comparing  our  plan  with 
the  plan  of  our  State  Normal.  Two  strangers  come  to  me 
for  examination ;  one  answers  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  questions, 
while  the  other,  having  a  neatly-prepared  manuscript,  answers  a 
very  small  per  cent.,  and  I,  having  nothing  but  the  bare  manu- 
12— SuPT.  Pub.  Ins.  . 
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scripts  from  which  to  judge  of  their  qualifications,  grant  a  license  to 
each  in  accordance  with  the  evidence,  one  reaching  just  within  the 
range  of  my  standard,  the  other  reaches  near  the  top.  I  go  to  their 
respective  schools  and  find  that,  to  do  justice  to  both,  they  should 
exchange  certificates.  The  one  of  the  high  grade  has  devoted  his 
time  to  the  art  of  answering  questions,  while  the  other  is  supplied 
with  books  on  the  art  of  teaching.  He  spends  his  spare  time  in  learn- 
ing more  and  more  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  beings  under  his  care.  Two  others,  of  like  qualifica- 
tions, desire  to  become  teachers;  one  goes  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent for  his  license,  the  otlier  to  the  State  Normal.  One  answers 
a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  questions  submitted,  and  receives  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  to  teach.  The  other  is  required  to  take  a  course 
of  three  years  in  the  Normal,  and  then  demonstrate  by  two  years' 
teachino:  that  he  is  a  in-actical  teacher  before  he  receives  a  certificate 
The  student  of  the  Normal  can  leave  his  studies  for  a  year  and  go 
to  almost  any  superintendent  and  get  a  license;  but  he  can  not  get 
it  from  the  Normal.  The  Normal  is  a  part  of  the  school  system; 
whv  this  difference?  I  do  not  claim  as  great  a  difference  as  I  have 
represented;  but  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  the  case,  no  one,  I 
think,  will  deny.  Some  talk  of  compulsory  education;  and  I,  too, 
favor  it,  provided  they  let  it  commence  with  the  preparation  of 
teachers  and  school  officers — county  superintendents  first,  teachers 
and  trustees  next — and  then  it  will  not  be  so  much  of  a  parody  on 
common  sense  to  drive  the  children  into  the  schools.  Let  the  State 
build  or  provide,  in  some  way,  a  sufficient  number  of  normal  schools 
to  supply  the  demands  for  good  teachers,  and  as  they  can  not  prepare 
teachers  without  they  attend,  compel  their  attendance  by  abolishing 
the  present  system  of  examination,  and  demanding  of  every  teacher 
a  certificate  of  qualification  from  a  school  having  authority  from  the 
State  to  grant  it.  Let  the  state  board  constitute  a  board  of  censors, 
to  regulate  and  govern  such  schools,  to  see  that  the  work  is  genuine 
and  uniform,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  we  have  the  uniformity 
so  long  sought  for  in  the  preparation  of  teachers.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  crying  ''  Peace,  peace,"  when  there  is  no  peace.  I  think  a  great 
many  superintendents  flatter  themselves  that  our  system  is  nearly 
perfect;  but  I,  for  one,  am  not  of  that  opinion.  I  give  full  credit 
to  the  plan  as  it  is,  and  speak  with  due  deference  to  its  originators, 
but  it  avails  us  but  little  to  close  our  eyes  to  facts.  I  shall  have  to 
close,  as  my  space  is  more  than  covered  now.  I  should  like  to  have 
had  unlimited  space  to  discuss  this  subject,  for  I  could  have  put  it 
in  better  shape. 
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PKEPARATION   OF   QUESTIONS   FOR   EXAMINATION 

OF  TEACHERS— ADVANTAGES   OF   THE 

PRESENT   SYSTEM. 


H.  B.  HILL,  SUPEKINTENDEXT  OF   DEAEBOKN  COUNTY. 

If  we  agree,  that  upon  the  examination  for  certificates  to  teach 
<;le[)fnd.s  largely  the  efficiency  of  our  schools,  we  may  readily 
understand  the  reason  for  assigning  the  above  subject,  and  the 
paramount  importance  that  should  be  attached  to  it.  We  claim 
that  the  examinations  should  be  made  one  of  the  strongest  features 
of  our  school  system.  We  have  observed  the  changes  in  the  manner 
of  holding  examinations,  and,  as  they  have  become  more  systematic, 
m-_)re  thorough,  ^ve  have  observed,  with  pleasure,  the  gradual 
improvement  of  our  schools — teachers  becoming  more  scholarly, 
the  schools  gradually  growing  into  system,  and  the  best  methods 
coming  into  use,  until  we  have  attained  our  present  growth  in 
school  work. 

The  pre])aration  of  examination  questions  is  a  very  important 
work.  I  think,  myself,  that  they  should  be  prepared  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  for  reasons  that  will  appear  further  along  in 
my  argument.  In  the  preparation  of  these  questions,  the  pro- 
pounders  would  do  well  to  observe  the  following  cautions:  First, 
questions  should  be  free  of  ambiguity ;  second,  avoid  technicalities, 
especially  in  grammar;  third,  questions  that  \yill  test  general  scholar- 
ship are  preferable;  fourth,  they  should  deal  more  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  subjects. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  questions,  now  prepared  by  the  State, 
are  tending  almost  wholly  in  this  direction.  After  the  above 
cautions,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  physical  geography  is 
the  life  of  the  descriptive,  and  that  a  teacher  may  be  able  to  locate 
all  the  places  mentioned  in  geography,  and  yet  fail  to  teach  the 
subject  successfully,  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  physical.  He 
may  be  able  to  give  all  the  dates  in  history,  mention  the  names  of 
all  the  generals,  yet  he  may  fail  to  present  the  subject  to  children 
in  an  interesting  manner,  for  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy 
of  history.  If  we  expect  our  teachers  to  advance,  we  must  make 
our  examination  questions  progressive.  When  we  come  to  consider 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  present  system,  we  find 
that  the  arguments  are  largely  in  favor  of  the  former.     The  advan- 
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tages  are  many,  the  disadvantages  few,  and  but  few  criticisms  on  the 
system  can  be  successfully  sustained.     The  whole  work,  from  the 
preparation   of  the   questions    to  the   issuing   of  certificates,  is   so- 
systematic  that,  should  an  applicant  be  skeptical  enough  to  question  I 
the  result  of  his  examination,  a  reference  to  his  manuscript,  and  the 
manner  of  grading,  soon  satisfies  him  that  fairness  and  impartiality  | 
are  the  principles  that  govern  the  examination.     Among  the  advan-  ' 
tages  of  the  present  system  we  shall  consider  the  following: 

1.  A  xmiform  system  is  established   over  the   entire  State.      The  ) 
teachers  in  every  county  are  submitted  to  the  same  test.     Were  it  I 
otherwise,  educational  progress  would  be  far  greater  in  some  coun- 
ties than  in  others.     The  thoroughness  of  the  examinations  would 
then  depend  entirely  upon  the  examiner  and  his  appreciation  of  the  ; 
growing   needs  of  the  schools.     In   some   instances   the   questions  \ 
would  be  provokingly  difficult;  in  others  too  simple  to  furnish  an 
ample  test  of  scholarship.     Each  examiner  would  "  fix  the  standard  : 
of  examination"  for  his  own  county;  consequently  there  would  be 
as  many  systems  as  there  are  counties  in  the  State.     Should   the 
examiner  be  a  man  of  good  education  and    sound   judgment    the 
examinations  would  be  searching  and  impartial,  and  none  would  be  ; 
licensed  except  persons  capable  of  filling  the  position  of  teacher.  | 
On  the  other  hand,  should  he  be  incompetent  himself,  and  not  up 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  examinations  would  be  poorly  con-  :• 
ducted,  incompetent  persons  licensed  to  teach,  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation would  be  lowered,  and  a  general  dilapidation  of  the  schools 
of  that  county  would  be  the  result.  j 

2.  It  tests  more  thoroughly  the  ability  of  the  applicants.     Accord-  | 
ing  to  the  old   system  of  oral  examinations  the  brighter  teachers  | 
answered  all  the  questions,  becoming  scapegoats  for  the  duller  ones,  ; 
who  were  probably  licensed  on  the  principle  that  "speech  is  silver, 
but  silence  is  gold."     The  present  system  supplies  a  sure  test  of 
scholarship  for  every  applicant.     Each  one  must  answer  the  ques-  \ 
tions  for  himself,  independent  of  any  one  else,  in  his  own  way,  and  .' 
stand  upon  his  own  individual  merits.      His  answers  are  written  ' 
and    left   w^'th    the   superintendent    to  be   carefully   inspected    and 
graded.     There  can  be  no  passing  over  a  doubtful  answer  or  giving  ■ 
him  credit  for  something  he  did  not  say.     How  different  from  the  time 
when  an  applicant  for  a  school  was  examined  in  reading,  writing  , 
and  arithmetic,  and  granted  a  license  after  answering  a  few  simple  i 
oral  questions.  i 

3.  The  system  favors  the  applicant.     He  goes  to  the  examination  j 
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room  properly  supplied  with  writing  materials,  and  with  the  whole 
<iav  before  him  iu  which  to  perform  his  work.  The  superintendent 
gives  liim  a  list  of  questions  on  a  certain  subject  and  allows  him 
aui})le  tiin.>  to  study  them  carefully  before  writing  his  answers,  so 
that  tlici-e  can  be  no  reason  M'hy  he  should  not  do  himself  justice. 
iS'ot  so  with  tiie  one  who  goes  before  the  examiner  to  answer  the 
<juestions  orally.  He  naturally  feels  some  embarrassment  before  a 
room  full  of  teachers,  some  of  whom,  he  fancies,  are  better  educated 
than  himself,  and  will  mentally  laugh  at  his  stupidity.  So  that, 
when  called  upon  to  answer  hastily,  he  stammers  out  something 
which,  had  he  been  allowed  time  for  reflection,  he  would  not  recog- 
nize as  his  own,  and  which  does  not  do  justice  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Again,  the  system  furnishes  the  applicant  a  means  of 
defense  against  an  unjust  or  prejudiced  superintendent,  should  he 
meet  with  such  a  one.  If  he  knows  he  has  answered  questions  cor- 
rectly and  not  received  credit  for  them,  his  answers  are  a  matter  of 
record,  and  he  may  appeal  to  the  state  superintendent,  to  whom  they 
go  just  as  he  wrote  them,  and  who  will  examine  them  and  grade 
them  correctly. 

4.  As  the  state  board  is  in  the  educational  center  of  the  State,  it 
^eems  proper  that  the  questions  proceed  from  that  source.  They  being 
men  of  ability  and  long  experience  in  school  work,  it  is  expected  of 
them  that  they  should  be  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  needs 
of  the  country  schools,  as  to  know  just  what  the  questions  should 
be  to  so  test  the  teacher's  ability  that  none  will  be  licensed,  except 
those  that  will  further  the  advancement  of  the  schools  and  bring 
them  up  to  a  high  standard  of  perfection.  Besides,  it  gives  the 
questions  more  dignity.  Coming  as  they  do,  from  the  head  of  the 
school  system,  they  -carry  with  them  that  authority  which  com- 
mands the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  teachers, 

5.  It  removes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  responsibility  from  the  county 
superintendent.  The  questions  are  prepared  for  him  and  sent  ready 
for  use,  with  a  basis  marked  for  grading  each  question.  This  new 
feature  in  the  questions  greatly  assists  him  in  examining  manuscripts, 
and  should  be  commended  by  every  superintendent.  If  he  strictly 
follows  these  rules  for  grading,  as  he  should  in  every  case,  any  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  the  applicant,  and  appeal  to  the  state  super- 
intendent, would  certainly  result  in  confirming  his  decision,  thus 
strengthening  his  position  and  influence  over  his  teachers. 

6.  It  educates  the  superintendent.  As  before  stated,  there  are  a 
few  who  will  slip   into  the  office  of  county  superintendent  who  are 
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not  competent  to  prepare  the  questions.  As  it  is,  they  receive  them 
a  few  days  before  examination  day,  and  in  order  to  be  prepared  for 
the  work  of  examining  manuscripts  look  them  over  carefully.  It 
not  infrequently  happens  that  there  are  questions  which  require  con- 
siderable study  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent.  In  this  way,  he 
is  constantly  adding  to  his  own  education,  becoming  more  familiar 
with  the  common  branches,  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
at  least  one  man  in  the  county  is  progressing. 

In  conclusion,  w^e  will  say  as  before,  that  the  system  is  so  nearly 
perfect  that  criticisms  do  not  readily  appear.  It  is  true  that  some 
superintendents  speculate  on  these  printed  questions,  yet  the  fault  is 
not  chargeable  to  the  system.  If  there  is  a  superintendent  in  the 
State  who  engages  in  this  nefarious  business,  he  would  be  dishonest 
with  a  system  of  his  own.  Again,  it  comes  to  me  that  some  few 
superintendents  use  the  questions  before  the  last  Saturday  in  the 
month,  thus  giving  teachers  an  opportunity  to  go  from  one  county 
to  another.     Yet,  as  before,  the  fault   lies  with  the  superintendent. 

I  am  persuaded  to^^say  with  my  experience  with  the  system,  that 
it  is  good  enough  and  will  stand  the  test  for  many  years  to  come  if 
the  superintendents  will  only  do  their  duty  in  the  matter  and  carry 
out  the  instructions  of  the  state  board. 


DISMISSAL  OF  TEACHERS— HOW  AND  WHY. 


ISAAC  MILLEE,  S^PEEINTENDE^'T  OF  FLOYD  COUNTY. 

The  law  upon  the  subject  of  '' Dismissal  of  Teachers"  is,  in  sub- 
stance, as  follows:  That,  if  at  any  time  after  the  commencement  of 
any  school,  a  majority  of  the  voters  petition  that  they  wish  their 
teacher  dismissed,  the  trustee  shall  dismiss  such  teacher;  but  only 
upon  due  notice  and  good  cause  shown. 

The  above  law^,  in  my  opinion,  is  defective,  for  the  following 
reasons:  According  to  law  the  trustee  is  the  legal  person  to  select 
and  employ  teachers.  Now,  while  it  gives  the  right  to  the  trustee, 
as  it  should,  the  above  law  gives,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  voters,  the 
right  of  dismissal,  which  it  should  not.  A  miserable  teacher  is 
sometimes,  yes,  very  often,  retained  in  the  school,  because  the  voters 
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do  not  wish  to  niakt'  trouble,  or  in  any  Avay  disturb  the  school, 
thinking:  that,  rather  than  have  the  ill-will  of  any  one,  they  will  let 
the  teac-her  continue  in  the  school,  although  they  know  him  to  be 
totally  unfit  for  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

Again,  an  excellent  teacher  is  subject  to  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  the  voters,  because  the  trustee  failed  to  appoint  a  special  pet  of 
theirs.  In  this  county,  in  two  cases,  huge  efforts  were  made  to  dis- 
miss the  tea(;hers  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  not  the 
persons  the  voters  wanted. 

Then  how  should  the  inefficient  teacher  be  dismissed?  From  an 
experience  of  twenty  years  of  '^school-room  work,"  I  would  answer 
that  the  dismissal  of  teachers  should  be  made  by  the  county  super- 
intendent, and  by  him  alone.  If  the  superintendent  is  an  experi- 
enced man,  he  can  easily  ascertain  who  of  his  teachers  are  doing  their 
duty,  i!nd  who  are  not.  Then  let  the  superintendent  have  the  power 
to  terminate  such  teachers'  connection  with  the  schools  as  are  not 
doing  their  duty,  by  a  revocation  of  their  license,  thus  placing  the 
matter  beyontl.  the  wdiims  of  dissatisfied  voters  of  a  school  district. 
"Why?  Because  under  the  present  law  the  teacher  who  has  been 
dismissed  has  his  connection  severed  only  with  the  school  he  was 
teaching,  and  he  can  secure  a  school  in  some  other  locality;  wheras  a 
revocation  of  his  license  severs  his  connection,  not  only  with  the 
school  he  was  teaching,  but  with  every  other  school  in  the  county. 
And  if  such  were  the  law  it  would  stimulate  the  teachers  to  be  more 
earnest,  active,  and  wide  awake  to  the  wants  of  the  school,  striving 
earnestly,  at  all  times,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  his  school,  and 
improve  himself  in  the  noble  profession  in  which  he  is  engaged. 


SAME  SUBJECT. 


THOMAS  H.  HARRISON,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF    BOONE  COUNTY. 

After  a  teacher  has  been  employed  by  the  proper  authorities  to 
teach  a  certain  school  for  a  given  time  and  a  stipulated  sum,  his 
dismissal  should  not  occur  only  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

To  dismiss  a  teacher  and  employ  another  during  term  time,  produces 
dissatisfaction  and  disorganization,  both  of  which  should  be  avoided 
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as  much  as  possible.  A  considerable  loss  of  time  must  be  sustained 
before  another  teacher  can  be  procured,  and  bring  order  out  of  con- 
fusion. I  feel  that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  employment 
of  a  teacher,  and  many  things  should  be  taken  into  consideration — 
bis  habits,  his  inclinations,  whether  he  suits  the  work  that  will  be 
required  of  him,  his  qualifications  in  general,  and,  especially, 
whether  he  has  the  tact  of  imparting  knowledge  to  others.  But, 
when  all  things  are  considered,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees, 
he  is  fitted  for  the  work  before  him,  and  is  chosen  legally  and 
properly,  he  should  not  be  disturbed  only  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. His  conduct  must  be  of  a  very  damaging  character  before 
the  authorities  can  afford  to  dismiss  him.  He  should  not  be 
dismissed  to  simply  satisfy  a  few  objecting  ones  who  are  ''liable"  to 
find  fault  with  a  teacher. 

There  are  but  two  good  and  valid  reasons  why  a  teacher  sliould 
be  dismissed ;  one  is  immoral  practices,  and  the  other  is  incom- 
petency. The  first  named  would  be  a  damage  to  the  whole  educa- 
tional system  of  our  country.  It  would  be  unwise*  to  permit  an 
immoral  teacher  to  be  an  example  for  his  pupils,  for  he  might  sow 
the  seeds  of  sin  and  crime,  and  thereby  entail  upon  their  lives 
eternal  disgrace  and  shame. 

The  law  of  our  land,  as  well  as  our  whole  system  of  education,  accepts 
and  recognizes  the  Bible  as  the  law  of  morals,  and  all  teachers  should 
make  it  their  text-book,  and  written  law  of  behavior.  And  the 
conduct  of  any  teacher  is  scarcely  blameless  who  refuses  to  point 
the  youth  to  its  wonderful  teachings.  And  any  teacher  who  respects 
not  its  teachings,  and  refuses  to  accept  its  proscriptions,  defies  its 
warnings  and  refuses  to  obey  its  mandates,  is  unfit  to  become  a 
teacher  of  the  youth,  or  keep  its  mind  in  the  pathway  of  truth  and 
virtue.  It  is  our  opinion  that  only  teachers  of  the  highest  grade 
of  morals  should  be  called  upon  to  teach  the  youth  of  the  land, 
especially  in  a  land  where  crime  is  on  the  increase,  and  more 
particularly  when  the  increase  is  among  the  rising  generation.  The 
better  way  to  decrease  the  commission  of  crime  is  to  put  it  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  young,  that  ''honesty  is  the  best  policy," 
and  "that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard."  Teach  people  to  do 
right  and  they  will  be  happy,  I  believe,  unless  something  is  speedily 
done  to  check  the  course  of  crime  among  the  young  in  our  land, 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  lawless  mobs  will  be  seen  as 
often  as  petit  juries  are  now,  and  severe  laws  will  not  be  effective; 
a  purer  and  better  teaching  will  secure  a  better  and  purer  govern- 
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meiit.  Therefore,  we  should  eiieourage  the  better  morals,  and 
elevate  the  standard  of  morality  among  the  instructors,  for  as  human 
beings  are  taught  they  will  practice.  If  the  teacher  is  immoral,  the 
pupils  will  emulate  his  example.  To  this,  I  anxiously  point  the 
trustee,  and  hope  he  will  carel'ully  consider  the  immense  weight  of 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  him  in  that  particular;  and,  also,  I 
would  remind  him  of  the  fact  that  he  can  not  alienate  the  responsi- 
l)ilitv  to  ])atrons  or  superintendent. 

Secondly.  For  incompetency  I  advise  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher. 
When  bv  deception  or  accident  an  applicant  procures  a  license  to  teach, 
and  afterwards  is  found  to  be  wholly  incompetent,  he  should  be 
relieved  of  his  charge.  We  can  not  afford  to  lose  the  money ;  neither 
can  the  pupils  afford  to  lose  the  time,  with  an  incompetent  teacher. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  incompetent  teachers  of  this  day.  The 
opportunities  for  procuring  an  education  are  so  great  that  any  one 
can  procure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  eight  branches.  It  does 
not  require  years  of  toil  and  expense  in  an  academy,  or  college,  to 
thoroughly  comprehend  the  common  school  branches.  They  are 
taught  within  reach  of  every  one  in  Indiana. 

Of  course  a  general  neglect  of  duty  would  be  good  cause  for  dis- 
missing a  teacher;  but,  aside  from  the  above  reasons,  we  are  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  we  should  be  very  careful  about  staining  the 
reputation,  or  forever  damaging  the  prospects  of  a  young  teacher  by 
.sustaining  charges  for  their  dismissal. 

It  is  true,  the  claims  of  no  one  take  precedence  of  the  children 
of  our  land,  for  whom  so  much  of  the  wealth  of  a  great,  rich  coun- 
try is  annually  expended  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  be  care- 
ful to  see  that  the  charges  are  well  founded,  and  made,  too,  in  the 
absence  of  prejudices  and  jealousies.  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to 
carefully  weigh  the  testimony  in  a  trial  for  dismissal,  and  regard 
every  mitigating  circumstance  as  a  benefit  to  the  accusedj  and  then 
deal  justly  with  the  accusations  as  well  as  the  accused. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that,  unless  the  conduct  of  a  teacher  is 
antagonistic  to  one  of  the  vital  principles  above  mentioned,  I  would 
not  encourage,  but  discourage,  his  dismissal. 
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GRADATION  OF  LICENSES. 

BY 

W.  T.  STILWELL,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  GIBSON  COUNTY. 

If  there  were  but  one  grade  of  license,  that  is,  if  all  licenses  were 
given  for  the  same  length  of  time,  great  injustice  would  be  done  to 
the  better  class  of  teachers  by  thus  putting  them  upon  a  level  with 
the  inferior  ones;  and  the  inferior  ones,  having  once  obtained  a 
license,  would  be  robbed  of  all  incentive  to  advance  to  a  higher 
grade. 

All  teachers  are  not  equal,  either  in  scholarship  or  in  skill  in 
teaching,  and  the  law  very  wisely  provides  for  grading  the  licenses 
of  teachers  according  to  scholarship  and  the  ability  of  the  apj^licant 
to  teach  and  govern.  How  many  grades  should  be  established,  and 
what  should  be  the  length  of  time  each  grade  should  run?  are  ques- 
tions which  may  admit  of  some  discussion. 

It  is  a  long  distance  froni  the  inferior  teachers  to  the  best  ones, 
and  in  every  county  there  are  teachers  who  fill  every  intermediate 
point  between  the  worst  and  the  best.  This  is  so  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  and  it  is  likely  always  to  remain  so;  and  it  shows 
the  necessity  for  a  number  of  grades.  The  law  provides  for  four, 
and  this  is  certainly  not  too  many.  There  are  reasons  why  the 
licenses  should  not  run  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  is  now  pro- 
vided for  by  law.  The  oftener  a  teacher  undergoes  an  examination 
before  a  county  superintendent  the  better  he  will  keep  himself 
prepared  for  the  school  work,  both  in  scholarship  and  the  best 
methods  of  instruction.  County  superintendents  are  often  deceived 
as  to  the  ability  of  applicants  to  teach  successfully,  and  for  this 
reason  they  often  issue  a  license  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
is  merited  by  the  applicant,  and  when  a  license  is  once  given,  they 
usually  permit  it  to  expire  by  its  own  limitation,  rather  than  get 
themselves  into  trouble  by  revoking  the  license  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  the  holder  to  teach  successfully.  A  period  of  two  years 
is  certainly  long  enough  for  the  best  teachers,  and  six  months  is  not 
too  short  for  the  inferior  ones. 

The  highest  grade  of  license  issued  by  a  county  superintendent 
should  be  only  one  step  in  scholarship  and  skill  below  the  state  cer- 
tificate issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  so  that  the  state 
certificate  and  the  county  licenses  may  form  a  regular  series. 
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To  obtain  a  license  for  two  years  in  this  county  requires  an 
averai^e  in  the  eight  branches  of  one  hundred  per  cent.  It  may  be 
supposed  bv  some  that,  with  this  requirement,  no  license  for  two 
years  would  be  issued,  as  all  teachers  will  fail  on  some  questions  in 
the  examination,  and  this  supposition  would  be  true  if  the  per  cents, 
were  computed  from  the  scholarship  alone;  but  when  to  the  per 
cents,  obtained  at  the  examination  a  reasonable  amount  is  added  to 
compensate  for  the  skill  of  the  applicant,  a  number  of  teachers  in 
the  county  are  found  w'ho  can  obtain  this  grade. 

The  demand  for  teachers  in  a  county  is  very  nearly  a  fixed  quan- 
tity, while  the  supply  is  varial)le,  and  depends  upon  the  minimum 
per  cents,  required  for  the  lowest  grade  of  license,  the  rigidness  of 
the  examinations  and  the  closeness  in  marking  the  per  cents.  The 
supply  must  necessarily  be  equal  to  the  demand,  and  this  supply 
must  be  taken  from  such  material  as  the  country  produces.  If  the 
minimum  per  cents,  required  for  the  lowest  grade  of  license  are  very 
high,  the  supply  will  be  less  than  the  demand;  and  the  demand 
must  be  supplied,  however  inferior  the  material.  If  the  minimum 
is  put  very  low,  the  supply  w'ill  be  greater  than  the  denuind,  and 
some  of  the  schools  will  be  filled  with  teachers  of  less  scholarship 
than  it  was  necessary  to  use.  The  minimum  used  in  this  county  for 
the  past  year  is  an  average,  in  the  eight  branches,  of  seventy  per 
cent.,  and  the  supply  has  proved  to  be  equal  to  the  demand. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  no  additional  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  grading  licenses. 


SAME  SUBJECT. 

BY 

ROBERT  C.  KING,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  OWEN  COUNTY. 
SHOULD    THERE    BE    FOUR    GRADES,    OR    TWO? 

I  think  that  four  grades  will  better  supply  the  wants  of  our  schools 
than  two,  for  the  reason  that  if  there  were  only  two  grades,  the 
credit  of  the  first  grade  would  necessarily  be  very  distinct  from  that 
of  the  second,  and  there  might  not  be  much  difference,  in  some  cases, 
between  the  general  averages  of  the  two. 
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WHAT    PER    CENTS.    SHOULD    BE    REQUIRED"? 

Requiring  complete  and  strictly  correct  answers  to  the  county 
questions,  I  think  that  a  general  average  of  seventy  per  cent.,  with  a 
grade  below  fifty-five  per  cent,  on  no  branch,  should  entitle  the 
applicant  to  a  license  for  six  months.  A  general  average  of  eighty 
per  cent,  with  a  grade  below  sixty  per  cent,  on  no  branch,  should 
entitle  the  applicant  to  license  for  twelve  months. 

A  general  average  of  ninety  per  cent,  with  a  grade  below  seventy 
per  cent,  on  no  branch,  should  entitle  the  applicant  to  license  for 
eighteen  months. 

A  general  average  of  ninety-three  per  cent,  with  a  grade  below 
eighty  per  cent,  on  no  branch,  and  at  least  nine  months  successftil 
-experience  in  teaching,  should  entitle  the  applicant  to  license  for 
twenty-four  months. 

If  the  applicant  has  attended  a  county  or  state  teachers'  associ- 
ation within  the  last  year,  and  takes  an  educational  journal,  the 
license  should  show  these  facts,  but  the  general  average  should  not 
be  increased  on  this  account. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  would  say  that  no  applicant  should  be 
licensed  whose  grade  on  orthography,  reading  or  writing  falls  below 
seventy  per  cent. 

SHOULD    THE    TIME    FOR    WHICH    LICENSE    IS    ISSUED    BE 
LENGTHENED  ? 

The  time  should  not  be  lengthened,  for  the  reason  that  we  are 
progressing,  and,  besides,  some  teachers,  if  they  were  licensed  for  a 
longer  period  than  twenty-four  months,  would  not  be  prompted  to 
review  as  they  now  are.  Let  teachers  who  wish  to  procure  license 
for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  twenty-four  months,  apply  for 
state  license. 


SELECTION  AND  ELECTION  OF  TEACHERS. 


D.  F.  LEMMON,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  HAERISON  COUNTY. 

It  is  evident  that  under  our  present  school  law,  township  trustees 
have  the  exclusive  authority  of  selecting  teachers.  But  in  this 
county  trustees  have  been  slow  to  assume  the  responsibility,  although 
<3[uite  a  sentiment  is  growing  in  favor  of  the  law. 


Trustees  have  had  several  obstacles  to  overcome.  The  people 
have  long  had  the  privilege  of  electing  their  teachers,  and  conse- 
quently are  jealous  of  their  rights.  They  often  have  favorites  upon 
whom  they  wish  to  confer  a  favor  by  selecting  them  to  teach  their 
schools,  disregarding  their  scholarship  and  competency.  Many 
believe  that  th^r  trustees  are  no  more  competent  than  they  are  to 
select  teachers,  and  many  believe  that  they  are  better  qualified  than 
their  trustees  are.  Well,  in  districts  where  the  patrons  take  an  inter- 
est in  their  schools,  and  always  labor  for  the  best  interest  of  them, 
the  citizens  in  such  districts,  no  doubt,  can  make  good  selections; 
but  where  you  find  one  district  where  such  an  interest  is  taken,  vou 
will  find  at  least  nine  districts  where  such  an  interest  is  not  taken. 
Trustees  who  discharge  their  duties  well,  are  certainly  better  quali- 
fied to  make  good  selections  than  patrons  are.  Trustees  who  dis- 
charge their  duties  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  will  become 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  teachers  of  their  communities,  and 
become  perfectly  familiar  with  the  schools  of  their  townships.  They 
will  know  the  needs  and  wants  of  every  school  in  their  district,  and 
are  therefore  better  qualified  to  make  good  selections  and  locate 
teachers  to  a  better  advantage  to  the  schools  as  well  as  to  the  teach- 
ers themselves. 

School  meetings  for  the  election  of  teachers  generally  breed  dis- 
sentions  in  the  districts,  which  frequently  last  during  the  entire 
school  term,  greatly  desti'oying  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  School 
meetings  have  a  tendency  to  array  teacher  against  teacher,  engen- 
dering ill  feelings  among  applicants  for  the  schools,  which  should  be 
entirely  averted,  if  possible.  The  very  best  of  feelings  should  at 
all  times  exist  among  teachers;  the  success  of  our  schools  demands  it. 

It  is  a  great  annoyance  to  good  teachers  to  be  compelled  every 
year  to  canvass  and  electioneer  for  positions  in  our  district  schools; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  best  teachers  are  the  poorest  electioneerers,  for  the 
reason  that  while  they  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  school-room, 
the  indolent,  inferior  teachers  are  studying  some  electioneering 
scheme  by  which  they  can  capture  the  votes  of , the  "dear  people." 
Trustees  are  slow  to  appoint,  because  they  will  meet  with  opposition 
from  many  patrons,  who  will  labor  to  defeat  them  for  re-election, 
and,  no  doubt,  good  trustees  are  often  defeated  in  this  way,  and 
inferior  ones  are  elected  in  their  stead. 

School  districts  sometimes  annoy  trustees  by  taking  advantage  of 
section  28  of  the  school  law,  which  they  think  gives  them  the  right 
to  reject  applicants.     This  section  should  at  once  be  repealed,  as  it 
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was  only  intended  to  accompany  the  law  of  a  few  years  ago,  which 
gave  patrons  the  right  to  elect  teachers  at  school  meetings.  This 
section,  at  that  time,  was  practicable,  and  served  a  good  pnrpose,  as 
it  gave  a  majority  at  such  a  school  meeting  the  right  to  cast  a  nega- 
tive ballot,  and  reject  the  a})])licant,  when  they  had  no  choice  oifer- 
ing  for  the  school. 

To  relieve  the  township  trustees  from  so  much  resjionsibility  and 
annoyance,  we  believe  the  County  Board  of  Education  should  select 
the  teachers  for  all  the  district  schools  in  the  county.  A  day  might 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose;  say,  for  instance,  on  the  call  of  the 
county  superintendent.  If  all  the  teachers  are  selected  at  an 
appointed  time,  the  names  of  all  the  ajiplicants  will  be  before  the 
board,  and  the  board,  in  its  wisdom,  will  certainly  select  the  very 
best  material,  and  the  county  superintendent,  if  he  has  done  his 
duty,  will  be  of  invaluable  aid  in  selecting  and  locating,  as  he  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  school  and  every  teacher  in  his 
county. 


SAME  SUBJECT. 


GEOKGE  BOWMAN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WHITE  COUNTY. 

The  function  of  selecting  and  electing  teachers  was  very  gener- 
ally exercised  by  the  trustees  the  first  year  after  the  enactment  of 
the  law  giving  them  this  right.  And  the  selection  of  the  teachers 
made  by  them  gave  general  satisfaction  and  proved  the  wisdom  of 
the  law.  But  for  the  last  two  years  the  majority  of  the  teachers 
have  been  selected  at  school  meetings,  with  the  exception  of  three 
townships,  whose  trustees  selected  their  own  teachers,  and  their  acts 
have  been  approved  by  the  people,  and  their  schools  have  been  pro- 
vided with  better  teachers  than  those  who  have  been  chosen  by  the 
patrons  of  the  school.  The  more  intelligent  part  of  the  patrons  are 
in  favor  of  the  trustees  choosing  the  teachers.  The  trustees  have 
better  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  teachers,  of  know- 
ing their  ability  and  qualifications,  of  consulting  with  the  superin- 
tendent in  reference  to  the  fitness  of  teachers  for  certain  localities, 
of  knowing  the  estimate  of  other  trustees  placed  upon  the  ditferent 
teachers  who  have  taught  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  county.  They 
are  generally  unbiased  in  their  action.      It  is  to  their  credit  and 
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interest  to  make  wise  selections;  for  if  the  teacher  proves  a  failure 
the  trustee  is  held  responsible  for  his  failure,  and  if  he  proves  a  suc- 
cess the  trustee  shares  the  honor.  Another  important  reason  for 
the  trustees  exercising  this  function  is  that  they  can  hold  out 
stronger  motives  to  teachers  to  improve  themselves  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  They  can  make  it  known  that  their  preference  will  be 
given  to  teachers  who  hold  a  license  of  a  high  grade,  who  avail 
themselves  of  attending  normals  and  institutes  and  high  schools, 
who  take  educational  journals  and  read  educational  works,  and  who 
have  been  successful  and  bear  a  good  record.  And  further,  teachers 
who  have  been  selected  and  hired  by  the  trustees  will  feel  them- 
selves more  directly  responsible  to  the  trustees,  and  will,  therefore, 
be  more  careful  to  carry  out  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the 
board  of  education  than  if  they  looked  to  the  people  for  approval, 
who  seldom  visit  their  schools,  and  know  but  little  about  their 
doings  except  what  they  learn  from  their  children. 

Trustees,  who  possess  policy  and  judgment,  find  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  exercising  this  right;  this  is  especially  true  of  trustees 
who  have  had  a  year  or  more  experience  in  school  matters. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  trustees  have  not  exercised  this  right 
more  generally,  is  that  in  the  fall  there  are  a  great  multitude  of 
applicants  for  schools,  often  five  and  six  for  the  same  school.  They 
become  very  importunate;  they  besiege  the  trustees  and  the  peo})le; 
.some  of  them  have  relatives  or  interested  friends  among  the  patrons 
who  intercede  for  them,  and,  finally,  the  trustee  refers  the  matter 
to  a  school  meeting,  when  he  finds  he  can  not  make  a  selection  to 
please  all  parties.  At  these  school  meetings,  the  people  come 
together  with  excited  passions,  each  one  determined  to  have  his 
candidate  elected ;  and,  if  defeated,  he  often  throws  all  the  obstacles 
he  can  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  fortunate  candidates. 

Feuds  often  arise  at  these  meetings,  which  disturb  the  school  for 
years. 

But,  even  when  conducted  in  a  peaceful  manner,  they  are  objec- 
tionable ;  for  many  who  exercise  the  rights  have  not  the  qualifications 
for  making  a  judicious  selection,  and  others  have  no  direct  interest 
in  the  school. 

I  know  many  instances  where  the  best  teachers  in  the  county 
were  rejected  at  these  school  meetings,  and  very  indifferent  teachers 
chosen  to  fill  the  place. 

The  energy  and  activity,  and  sometimes  trickery,  of  the  candidate, 
avail  much  more  to  ensure  success  than  his  fitness  for  a  teacher. 
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By  judicious  nction  on  the  part  of  the  school  board  and  the  trustees, 
as  individuals,  and  of  the  county  superintendent,  uniformity  of 
action  can  be  brought  about,  and  the  best  selections  will  be  made 
that  can  be  made  out  of  the  material  to  be  selected  from.  Teachers 
are  generally  making  efforts  to  reach  a  higher  point  of  scholarship, 
and,  in  a  few  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  teachers  of  fair  qualifi- 
cations can  be  found  in  this  county  to  fill  all  of  our  schools.  From 
a  close  observation  of  the  working  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the 
selection  and  election  of  teachers,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
Legislature  to  let  the  law  remain  as  it  is  until  further  trial  .^^liould 
prove  a  change  necessary. 


MEN  VERSUS  WOMEN  AS  TEACHERS. 


FRANK  McALPINE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  KOSCIUSKO  COUNTY. 

SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  county  examinations,  as  a  whole,  show  a  little  difference  in 
favor  of  the  women.  In  our  county  schools  this  difference  may  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pay  does  not  induce  many  of  the  best 
male  teachers  to  remain  in  the  profession.  In  towns  and  cities  the 
examinations  upon  the  branches  required  by  law,  show  no  particular 
difference  in  scholarship.  In  our  high  schools  and  normals,  more 
ladies  than  gentlemen  complete  the  work,  thereby  sending  out  a 
greater  number  of  qualified  women  than  men.  While  there  are 
individual  exceptions,  yet,  as  a  body,  the  scholarship  of  the  female 
teachers  is  better  than  that  of  the  men. 

ABILITY    TO    TEACH. 

Till  we  reach  a  grammar  grade,  the  evidence,  as  I  have  observed, 
is  in  favor  of  the  women.  Women  are  the  natural  teachers  of 
children.  They  enter  into  sympathy  with  child-nature  more  readily 
than  do  men,  and  they  appreciate  and  adopt  correct  methods  of  pri- 
mary work  sooner  than  do  men.  In  the  matter  of  correct  methods 
there  are  exceptions.  Many  men  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  have  adopted  the  Pestalozzian  principle,  that  the  mental 
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powers  are  unfolded  in  definite  order,  and  that  the  teaclier,  to  be 
successful,  should  make  the  child  the  subject  of  profound  aiul  care- 
ful study.  Even  admitting  that  men  and  women  have  equally 
correct  views  in  regard  to  the  unfolding  of  the  child's  mind,  yet 
the  women  enter  more  readily  into  sympathy  with  the  child,  and, 
by  thus  gaining  its  affections,  become  its  natural  leader.  As  we 
pass  into  the  higher  studies,  where  students  commence  to  think, 
where  they  need  to  reflect  and  decide  for  themselves  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, men  do  as  well  as  the  women. 

ABILITY    TO    GOVERN. 

Men  command,  while  women  persuade.  If  persuasion  is  the  cor- 
rect way  to  govern,  then  the  women  have  better  government  than 
the  men.  Children  are  led  to  do  right,  and  usually  their  leading 
motive  is  to  please  parent  or  teacher;  but  young  folks,  if  they  have 
been  well  managed,  are  properly  told  to  do  right,  and  they  do  right, 
not  because  they  are  told  to,  but  because  it  is  right.  The  persuasive 
nature  of  women,  when  this  nature  is  guided  by  intelligence,  makes 
them  govern  or  lead  children  naturally  and  easily.  Men  usually 
govern  children  by  commanding  them.  This  is  the  government  of 
fear;  and,  while  it  secures  quiet,  yet  it  is  a  graveyard  stillness,  and 
pleasant  thoughts  of  school  and  work  are  as  scarce  as  they  are 
among  the  silent  sleepers.  Women  are  better  than  men  in  the  work 
of  interesting  children,  and  keeping  them  busy;  hence  they  have 
the  true  government  of  love  and  interest.  Observation  leads  me  to 
prefer  women  for  primary,  and  perhaps  intermediate,  grades. 
Beyond  that  I  have  not  very  much  choice.  In  some  respects  males 
do  better  than  females  in  certain  winter  schools,  especially  if  most 
of  the  pupils  are  large,  and  if  parents  and  former  teachers  have 
made  poor  work  in  the  management  of  the  schools.  Of  course, 
there  are  both  male  and  female  teachers  who  fail  to  govern  properly ; 
but,  other  things  being  equal,  the  facts,  as  I  have  observed,  are  as 
above  stated. 

SCHOOLS    ATTRACTIVE. 

Women,  as  a  class,  make  the  school-room  attractive  and  home- 
like. The  individual  exceptions  are  parties  who  ought  not  to  be  in 
the  school-room.  Many  men  take  pride  in  the  arrangement  and 
appearance  of  their  rooms ;  but,  as  a  rule,  this  excellent  character- 
istic belongs  more  to  the  women  than  to  the  men.  A  school  for 
13 — SuPT.  Pub.  Ins. 
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children  can  not  be  made  profitable  unless  it  is  attractive.  By- 
proper  surroundings  children  are  led  to  govern  themselves.  Those 
persons  who  attract  children,  gain  their  affections,  and,  by  taste, 
judgment  and  culture,  surround  them  with  good  influences,  beautiful 
and  pleasing  objects,  thus  leading  them  to  do  right,  because  all 
temptations  to  do  wrong  are  removed,  are  the  proper  persons  to 
teach  them.  If  we  want  beautiful  wreaths,  or  pictures,  or  orna- 
ments of  any  kind,  to  make  home,  or  church,  or  school-room,  or 
any  public  exhibition  attractive,  we  always  call  in  the  assistance  of 
ladies.  Women  have  better  tastes  than  men  in  this  direction.  The 
fact  that  children  are  influenced  so  largely  by  their  surroundings 
makes  it  a  question  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  teachers  for  them. 

OBJECTIONS. 

Objections  may  be  brought  against  the  employment  of  female 
teaeliers  for  all  schools  both  summer  and  winter,  but  the  objections 
wlien  carefully  examined,  prove  to  be  nothing  but  a  freak  of  public 
sentiment.  It  may  be  objected  that  there  are  winter  schools  where 
the  roads,  chances  to  board,* "big  boys,"  etc.,  make  it  impossible  or  ' 
very  unpleasant  for  a  iemale  teacher  to  get  along.  Certain  circum- 
stances may  make  it  prudent  to  hire  a  male  teacher;  then  the  one 
who  makes  teaching  his  business  ought  to  be  hired.  The  first 
chance,  however,  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  the  female.  All  other  pro- 
fessions are  filled  almost  exclusively  by  men,  and  since  women  are 
the  natural  teachers  of  children,  teaching  ought  to  be  a  profession 
almost  exclusively  for  women.  The  statement  that  women  get  mar- 
ried early  and  then  quit  teaching,  is  no  objection..  Even  at  present 
the  average  number  of  terms  taught  by  women  is  greater  than  the 
average  taught  by  men.  Public  sentiment  needs  revising,  then  all 
the  objections  to  female  teachers  will  disappear.  Then  teaching 
Avill  not  be  a  stepping  stone,  a  job  for  the  winter,  a  something  to  fall 
back  to,  nor  a  chance  to  get  a  little  money,  but  it  will  be  a  profes- 
sion filled  with  earnest,  interested  workers.  j 
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WAGES   OF  TEACHERS. 

BY 

JAMES  M.  CARESS,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF   WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

A  great  many  of  our  people,  under  the  pressure  of  "hard  times" 
and  the  reduction  of  wages  generally,  seem  to  think  that  the  wages 
of  the  teachers  should  be  reduced  in  the  same,  if  not  greater,  ratio 
than  that  of  other  laborers;  and  our  trustees  have  acted  upon  that 
idea  to  some  extent,  so  that  the  wages  of  the  teachers  of  this  county 
range  from  $1.25  per  day  to  $2.00  per  day,  or  an  average  of  about 
$1.70  per  day.  The  question  which  presents  itself  her»  for  solution 
is  this:  "Is  the  above  salary  a  fair  compensation  for  the  teacher?" 
In  answering  this  question  we  are  not  to  compare  it  directly  with 
the  laborer  in  other  occupations,  especially  with  the  ordinary  day 
laborer,  but  rather  with  that  higher  class  of  labor  which  has  required 
education  to  procure  and  skill  to  put  in  force.  This  kind  of  labor . 
always  demands  higher  wages,  as  it  evidently  should  do.  In  such 
labor  the  laborer  is  not  only  paid  for  his  time  actually  employed, 
but  also  for  the  amount  of  knowledge  he  possesses  and  for  the  time 
he  has  spent  in  acquiring  that  knowledge.  A  teacher  should  be 
classed  as  such  a  laborer  and  receive  wages  accordingly,  and  to 
entitle  him  to  be  ranked  and  paid  as  a  first-class  workman  in  his 
business,  he  should  be  amply  qualified  for  the  rank  and  pay.  Now, 
to  settle  this,  we  may  ask  the  question,  what  do  the  public  and  the 
law  demand  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  tutors  of  the  future  Ameri- 
can citizens  ?  The  law  demands  that  he  should  be  a  person  of  high 
moral  character,  and  capable  of  instructing  pupils  in  eight  certain 
branches,  laid  down  on  our  statute  books.  The  public  demand  that 
he  be  a  live  and  energetic  worker,  up  with  the  times  in  everything 
that  may  come  up  in  the  community ;  that  he  not  only  be  posted  in 
the  way  to  instruct  the  eight  branches  laid  down  by  our  Legislature,but 
that  he  be  pasted  in  all  the  news  of  the  day;  not  only  political  and 
social,  but  in  all  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  day.  And  it  is  his 
duty  to  be  so  prepared.  How  much  it  costs  to  get  all  this  extra  amount 
of  knowledge,  I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss;  but  will  drop  one  more 
remark  here,  and  that  is  this,  that  in  order  to  keep  himself  posted  he 
should  spend  all  his  holidays  and  vacations  in  preparing  for  the 
coming  work.     He  should  attend  institutes  and  normal  schools,  for 

which  he  should   be   paid    by  those    who   ultimately   receive  the 

benefit. 
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If  a  teacher  who  is  rightly  qualified  be  employed  at  double  the 
wages  of  the  one  who  is  barely  able  to  get  a  license  from  the  county 
superintendent,  he  is  then  doubly  cheap,  and  will  ultimately  save 
money  to  those  whom  he  is  to  instruct;  for  a  school  well  taught  for 
one  month  is  worth  more  than  one  poorly  taught  for  three  months. 
In  order  to  get  those  teachers  who  have  amply  qualified  theraselveSj, 
we  must  and  ought  to  pay  them  for  the  time  they  have  spent  in 
their  qualification.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  state  what  would 
be  the  proper  amount  to  pay  teachers ;  only,  that  the  wages  should 
be  enough  to  pay  them  for  their  time  and  acquired  knowledge.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  teachers  are,  generally,  paid  enough  to  justify 
them  in  preparing  themselves  to  that  high  standard  that  the  public 
everywhere  demand  of  them;  nor  do  I  think  our  schools  will  attain 
the  highest  standard  until  the  teacher  is  paid  enough  to  amply  qual- 
ify himself.  In  settling  on  the  wages  of  teachers  it  should  be  borne 
continually  in  mind  that  one  hundred  dollars  paid  to  a  good  teacher 
is  worth  five  hundred  dollars  paid  a  poor  teacher,  and  we  should  not 
deceive  ourselves  by  thinking  we  are  getting  cheap  work  in  the 
Echool-room  at  one  dollar  and^a  half  per  day.  It  may  prove  to  be 
the  most  dear. 


COUNTY    KORMALS;    ADVAKTAGES    OF,    EVILS   OF 
HOW  THEY  SHOULD  BE  CONDUCTED. 


T.  WILSON,  SIJPEEINTENDENT  OF  HEKEY  COUNTY. 

The  time  our  schools  continue  in  session  is  too  short,  averaging 
not  six  months  over  the  State,  and  the  pay  of  the  teachers  too  small. 
Very  few  persons  engage  in  teaching  with  the  expectation  of  making 
it  a  business.  A  family  can  not  be  supported  upon  $225  per  year; 
hence  teaching  is  made  a  stepping-stone  to  something  that  will  pay 
better,  and  the  ranks  of  teachers  have  to  be  recruited  constantly  from 
those  who  have  just  finished  their  education  and  are  looking  about  for 
something  to  do,  and  as  there  is  always  a  demand  for  teachers,  they 
naturally  turn  their  attention  in  that  direction.  Having  determined 
to  teach,  it  becoms  necessary  for  them  to  learn  something  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  teaching,  methods  of  governing,  of  rewarding,  punishing, 
etc.     To  such  as  these,  the  county  normal  is  indispensable.     The 
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countv  normal  is  also  of  great  advantage  to  those  teachers  who, 
during  vacation,  attend  to  \york  other  than  teaching,  affording  them 
an  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  branches  to  be  taught,  of  learning 
new  methods,  of  increasing  their  store  of  knowledge,  and  in  every 
w:iv  of  keeping  fully  up  to  the  advancement  of  the  day.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  "  common  school  teacher"  keep  himself  in  proper 
trim  for  his  work.  AVithout  the  incitement  of  the  normal,  he  will 
grow  sluggish  and  old  fashioned  in  his  work,  and  will  soon  be 
shelved  for  younger  persons  without  experience. 

In  the  normal,  the  course  of  study  adopted  by  the  county  is  ex- 
plained; all  teachers  learn  how  to  put  it  in  force,  and  thus  uniform- 
ity in  teaching  is  secured,  rendering  the  supervision  of  the  schools  by 
the  superintendent  much  more  effectual.  This  uniformity  is  also  of 
great  advantage  to  the  pupils,  as  each  succeeding  teacher  follows  in 
the  steps  of  his  predecessor,  using  the  same  course  of  study,  methods 
and  text-books.  The  county  normal  is  only  for  those  who  have 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  teach.  One  evil  attending  them 
has  been  that  persons  often  attend  them  for  the  purpose  of  "  cram- 
ming" enough  to  obtain  a  license  to  teach,  and  the  time  that  should 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  methods,  is  given  up  to  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught.  Thus  the  normal  may  be 
made  the  means  of  giving  to  the  county  teachers  who  will  be 
superficial  in  their  work. 

The  county  superintendent  should  conduct  the  normals  unless  the 
service  of  a  more  experienced  educator  can  be  secured,  in  which  case 
the  superintendent  can  take  a  subordinate  part.  The  chief  business 
of  the  instructors  should  be  to  teach  methods  of  instruction,  begin- 
ning with  primary  methods.  The  nature  of  mind  and  its  relation 
t-o  the  body  should  especially  be  explained.  The  relation  of  the  parent 
to  child,  and  of  pupil  to  teacher,  and  of  citizen  to  state,  should  also 
receive  particular  attention.  The  duties  devolving  upon  citizens  in 
their  various  relationships,  the  uses  of  government,  why  punishment 
is  necessary  for  offenders,  both  in  school  and  state,  should  be  ex- 
plained. The  kind  of  punishment,  and  when  to  inflict  it,  should  be 
especially  studied,  and  also  the  true  end  of  punishment.  Special 
lessons  should  be  given  upon  the  school  law,  so  that  teachers  may 
act  understandingly  upon  all  points  of  difficulty  that  may  arise. 

These  normals  should  begin  about  the  first  of  August,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  excuse  for  any  to  neglect  them  on  account  of 
summer  work.  They  should  last  four  weeks  at  least.  The  best  ed- 
ucator of  those  who  conduct   the   normal   should  devote  his  time 
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entirely  to  methods.  The  subordinate  assistants  could  hear  recita- 
tions in  the  common  school  branches.  If  the  institute  is  small,  one 
good  instructor  in  methods  will  be  sufficient ;  the  ordinary  recita- 
tions can  be  conducted  from  time  to  time  by  members  of  the  class. 
The  county  superintendent  must  explain  the  course  of  study  so  that 
all  understand  how  to  put  it  in  effect.  The  manner  of  classifying 
and  grading  must  be  made  plain  by  him  also.  Pie  should  make  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  those  who  attend,  and  impress  them  with  zeal 
for  learning,  and  for  acquiring  every  kind  of  knowledge  necessary 
for  a  teacher.  He  should  not  fail  to  make  plain  to  every  one  that 
his  attendance  at  the  normal  would  not  influence  the  superintendent 
in  marking  his  per  cents,  when  looking  over  his  examination  papers, 
but  that  the  gi^ade  of  his  license  must  depend  upon  the  merits  of  his 
papers. 


SAME   SUBJECT. 


L.  A.  STOCKWELL,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

I  shall  attempt  no  learned  dissertation,  but  shall  simply  give  my 
experience  during  the  last  three  and  a  half  years,  as  superintendent. 

If,  by  county  normals,  the  short  terms  of  from  six  to  twelve 
weeks,  that  are  usually  taught  in  every  county  during  the  summer, 
is  meant,  I  can  speak  very  favorably  of  all  that  have  ever  been  held 
in  this  county,  as  we  have  never  had  but  three  such  terms  taught; 
and  they  were  simply  reviews  of  the  eight  common  school  branches, 
including  theory  and  practice,  and  were  attended  almost  wholly  by 
actual  teachers  of  the  county. 

The  instructors  were  good,  practical  teachers,  who  had  been  in 
close  contact  with  the  common  schools,  and  knew  their  needs. 

They  did  not  go  over  as  much  ground  as  is  customary,  yet  they 
did  thorough  work  with  what  they  did  pass  over.  So  that  the 
teachers,  instead  of  getting  a  smattering  of  a  good  many  things, 
and  but  little  benefit  from  any,  were  drilled  so  thoroughly  in  what 
they  did  study  that  they  could  teach  it  to  good  advantage.  So  our 
county  normals  have  been  a  decided  advantage  to  us. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  right  here,  that  I  have  had  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  normals,  have  never  conducted  one,  though  repeatedly 
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urged  to  do  so,  and  might  have  made  it  profitable  financially;  but 
I  always  felt,  had  I  solicited  the  teachers'  patronage,  and  taken 
their  money,  that  when  examination  day  came,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  mete  out  exact  justice  to  all;  or,  in  other  words,  to  take  an  appli- 
cant's money,  after  having  taught  him  all  summer,  and  then  refuse 
him  a  license,  if  incompetent,  would  be  very  embarrassing,  to  say 
the  least.  That  some  superintendents,  who  have  taught  summer 
normals,  are  not  equal  to  the  emergency,  when  it  comes  to  examin- 
ing their  own  students,  I  am  very  sure;  at  least,  some  of  their 
students,  with  licenses  in  their  pockets,  ranging  from  six  to  eighteen 
months  in  length,  have  been  examined  in  this  county,  with  failure 
as  the  result,  though  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  grade  more  closely 
than  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  our  children. 

But  enough  of  this  digression.  Only  about  fifty-five  of  our  teach- 
ers have  attended  these  home  normals  while  fully  twice  as  many 
have  attended  the  permanently  established  normals  in  other  coun- 
ties. So  if  I  give  my  experience — and  I  think  it  will  be  more 
desirable  than  mere  theory  of  my  own — it  will  be  necessary  to 
include  them  in  ray  report.  And  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  they 
have  done,  and  are  doing  a  great  work  for  the  teachers  of  the  State^ 
yet  at  the  same  time  I  think  they  have  done  some  serious  injury. 

In  the  first  place,  many — though  by  no  means  all — teachers  attend 
them,  who,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  can  attend  and  be  nearer 
home,  would  go  to  the  State  Normal,  one  in  which  the  instruction 
is  thorough  and  practical,  one  in  which  teachers  are  prepared  to 
teach  successfully  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  instructors  in 
these  county  normals  are  live,  Avide-awake,  and  full  of  enthusiasm^ 
and  they  offer  to  a  person  who  has  improved  his  time  well  before 
entering,  a  good  chance  to  review  his  studies,  and  if  he  is  quick  to 
perceive,  assimilate  and  apply  what  they  give  him,  he  can  pursue 
other  and  higher  branches  to  a  good  advantage.  They,  however, 
make  this  great  mistake :  they  take  it  for  granted  that  the  students 
under  their  charge  have  been  well  and  thoroughly  taught  in  the 
eight  common  school  branches,  and  that  all  they  need  is  a  hurried 
review  and  then  on  to  something;  hio-her.  I  have  been  forced  to 
this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  many  applicants  who  have 
appeared  before  me  for  examination,  fresh  from  the  normals,  would 
fail  to  answer  correctly  enough  of  the  questions  prepared  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  entitle  them  to  a  six  months'  license, 
yet  in  many  instances  they  had  been  studying  algebra,  philosophy, 
etc.     Now,  while  the  normals  are  not  wholly  to  blame  for  this  lack 
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of  knowledge  of  the  common  school  branches,  yet  they  should  have 
examined  them  before  admitting  them  into  their  classes.  An  exam- 
ination would  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  applicants  were 
sadly  deficient  in  the  first  elements  of  an  education,  and  if  found  so 
poorly  qualified  they  should  have  been  put  into  classes  suited  to 
their  capacity,  and  not  hurried  over  things  they  did  not  understand. 
I  know  se\*eral  young  men  who  never  attended  any  school  when 
they  could  find  an  excuse  to  stay  away,  and  who,  when  there,  were 
idle,  mischievous  and  troublesome.  Their  chief  delight  consisted  in 
going  to  spelling  matches  and  frolics,  armed  with  a  revolver,  a  two- 
dollar  watch,  brass  finger  ring  and  red  handkerchief.  They  did 
not  try  to  learn  when  at  school ;  went  merely  for  the  fun  of  it.  They 
quit  school  two  or  three  years  ago  and  the  most  of  them  have  bee  n 
earning  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  dollars  a  month  by  working  on  a 
farm  until  a  few  months  ago,  when  seeing  some  of  their  indus- 
trious school-mates  teachino-  doin^  some  good  for  themselves  as  well 
as  for  others,  and  earning  good  wages  besides,  concluded  to  beco  me 
teachers  too.  So  off  they  rushed  to  a  normal  school,  calculating  to 
make  up  in  a  few  weeks  for  years  of  squandered  time  and  lost  oppor- 
tunities. In  due  time  they  came  home  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
and  a  flaming  recommendation  from  Prof  so  and  so,  stating  "how 
closely  they  had  applied  themselves,  and  how  well  posted  they  were, 
and  how  competent  they  were  to  teach."  Some  of  them,  aided  by 
the  recommendation,  were  successful  in  securing  schools,  but  horror 
of  horrors!  the  list  of  questions  with  which  they  were  confounded  on 
examination  day  was  a  "stunner,"  was  new  to  them,  "was  an  out- 
rage," "was  not  a  fair  list,"  and  when  their  grade  came  to  hand 
showing  almost  a  total  failure,  especially  in  grammar,  geography 
and  history,  "The  State  Board  and  county  superintendent  were 
incompetent  and  ought  to  be  dispensed  with  !  Did  we  not  go  to 
the  normal?  Did  we  not  finish  arithmetic  and  study  algebra,  and 
then  to  fail?  I'll  appeal  to  the  state  superintendent !  I'll  blow  him 
in  the  newspapers.  I'll  have  him  turned  out  of  office  I  "  The  above 
is  a  specimen  of  what  is  said  and  how  they  feel  when  they  find  that 
the  license  is  not  forthcoming,  and  that  they  have  spent  their  time 
and  money  at  the  normal  in  vain. 

Now,  to  sum  up,  county  superintendents  should  not  teach  a  nor- 
mal while  in  office.  TsTormal  instructors  should  examine  their  stu- 
dents closely  before  admitting  them,  and  then  should  drill  them 
thoroughly  in  the  common  branches  before  allowing  them  to  take 
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higher  studies.  And  last,  but  not  least,  they  should  be  careful 
whom  they  recommend.  By  so  doing  they  would  greatly  increase 
their  sphere  of  usefulness. 


BEST  METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  COUNTY 
INSTITUTES. 


A.  J.  McCUNE,  SUPEKINTENDENT  OF  JACKSON  COUNTY. 

Method  is  the  way  by  which  we  reach  certain  ends.  That 
method  is  necessary  to  any  successful  operation  is  self-evident. 
The  value  of  a  method  depends  upon  the  rapidity,  ease,  pleasure 
and  security  with  which  we  reach  the  desired  goal.  Hence  method 
must  improve  as  the  tide  of  progress  is  making  its  ascending  strides. 
So  a  method  is  indispensable  to  a  good  teachers'  institute,  and,  in 
order  to  meet  the  required  wants  of  the  teacher,  must  change  and 
improve  as  the  spirit  of  education  and  of  our  schools  advances. 

There  may  be  various  methods  of  conducting  county  institutes, 
depending  upon  the  environmentSj  condition  of  materials,  and 
advancement  in  education;  but  there  can  be  but  one  approximately 
successful.  That  I  shall  present  such  a  method  is  beyond  my  feeble 
power.  I  can  only  speak  from  observation,  experiment  and 
experience. 

The  management  of  the  institute  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent,  with  the  aid  of  the  leading  instructors.  The  insti- 
tute is  not  a  deliberative  body,  but  merely  a  training  school.  Hence 
the  superintendent  should  select  the  instructors  and  have  the  whole 
control  of  this  school. 

In  selecting  instructors,  two  plans  are  generally  pursued.  One 
way  is  to  employ  home  workers  exclusively.  The  best  teachers  in 
the  county  are  selected,  and  educational  topics  assigned  them. 
These  topics  are  then  discussed  at  certain  designated  times  during 
the  session  of  the  institute.  This  may  answer  where  live,  energetic 
teachers  can  be  had. 

Another  way  is  to  procure  talent  from  abroad,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  such  as  know  but  very  little  of  the  real  work  of  the  school- 
room.    This  method  may  be  successful  for  a  time,  provided  the  best 
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and  most  experienced  talent  be  engaged,  and  not  the  same  instructor 
be  employed  in  two  consecutive  institutes. 

But,  in  general,  both  ways  are  objectionable;  the  former  on 
account  of  its  being  isolated,  like  China,  within  its  massive  walls, 
where  no  new  idea  and  impulse  can  enter  for  its  own  improvement 
or  progress;  the  latter  on  account  of  its  being  too  dependent,  rely- 
ing altogether  on  other  talent,  and  thus  deteriorates  emulation, 
inventive  power  and  self-reliance. 

To  have  a  successful  institute,  new  and  progressive  ideas  and ' 
plans  must  be  developed  and  expanded,  so  as  to  arouse  in  the 
teachers  a  love  to  attend,  a  fascination  for  the  profession,  and  a 
desire  to  improve.  Each  teacher  should  be  made  to  feel  and  realize 
the  fact  that  the  county  institute  is  ///.s  institute;  that  he  is  an 
indispensable  part  or  factor  of  that  body;  that  he  can  not  succeed 
in  his  profession  without  it,  and  that  the  institute  can  not  accom- 
plish its  object  without  his  presence  and  effort. 

As  to  who  shall  be  the  workers,  I  would  suggest  that  one  or  two 
good  and  experienced  teachers  from  abroad,  in  connection  witli  the 
most  able  home  teachers,  should  constitute  the  main  l)ody  of  the 
institute  instructors. 

As  to  what  shall  be  the  work,  I  would  say  that  the  sole  object  of 
an  institute  is  to  present  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching. 
The  discussion  should  be  specific  and  to  the  point,  and  not  general 
and  indefinite.  It  should  be  given  in  a  systematic  form,  and  in 
logical  outline  on  the  blackboard,  and  practically  exemplified  by 
model  recitations.  (1.)  Specific  language  produces  strong  and 
lasting  impressions.  (2.)  Systematic  forms  and  outlines  give  the 
steps,  impress  the  senses,  aid  memory,  and  can  be  copied ;  and 
exemplification  proves  not  only  the  ability  of  the  manager,  but 
arouses  attention,  calls  forth  questions  and  criticisms,  and  shows 
the  teachers  how  it  can  be  carried  into  practice. 

Natural  science,  which  appeals  directly  to  the  senses,  and  leads  by 
its  ever  fascinating  power  the  inquiring  mind  of  the  child  to  a  grand 
field  of  investigation,  should  not  be  omitted  at  our  county  institutes. 
Simple  experiments  in  philosophy  and  chemistry  can  be  performed, 
the  steps  and  process  noted,  and  the  method  of  constructing  simple 
apparatus  shown.  Collections  for  the  study  of  natural  history  and 
geology  shown  ;  how  to  dissect  some  of  the  smaller  animals  and  some 
of  the  larger  organs,  such  as  the  eye,  can  be  shown.  Nature  is  ever 
teeming  with  life  and  interest,  and  the  teacher  who  neglects  to  enter 
this  field  with  the  eager  child  is  neglecting  an  important  duty. 
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School  management,  upon  which  much  of  the  teacher's  success 
depends,  should  have  its  appropriate  place  in  the  county  institute. 
The  subjects,  how  to  organize  an  ungraded  school,  how  to  grade  a 
school,  how  to  ventilate,  and  many  others  of  vital  importance,  should 
receive  careful  attention.  These  subjects  should  be  outlined  on  the 
black-board,  the  different  parts  clearly  explained,  and  the  various 
steps  illustrated  and  exemplified,  as  far  as  possible,  by  actual  work„ 
The  mental  powers,  perception,  reflection,  memory,  imagination, 
reason  and  will,  which  play  an  important  part  in  teaching,  should 
be  carefully  and  critically  considered.  These  subjects  should  be  log- 
ically outlined,  their  use  and  application  in  school  work  observed^ 
and  their  action  illustrated  so  that  each  teacher  may  understand  his 
mind  and  know  how  to  apply  it  to  advantage. 

In  order  that  the  institutes  may  be  of  more  practical  benefit  to 
the  teachers,  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings,  outlines  of  subjects, 
and  synopsis  of  lectures,  should  be  published,  either  in  a  daily  paper 
or  in  pamphlet  form  for  future  reference.  The  advantage  of  this 
plan  will  be  readily  seen,  as  but  few  teachers  take  notes  during  the 
sessions  of  the  institute,  or  if  they  do  they  are  not  preserved  for  fu- 
ture reference. 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  such  a  method  of  conducting  county 
institutes  as  has  been  pursued  in  our  county  for  the  past  three  or 
four  years,  and  I  think  with  good  success,  as  our  institutes  have  in- 
creased in  interest  and  attendance,  and  have  become  more  popular 
every  year. 


SAME   SUBJECT. 


J.  C.  MacPHEESON,  SUPEEINTENDENT  of  WAYNE  COUNTY. 

In  preparing  for  the  annual  session  of  the  county  institute  the 
first  matter  to  be  determined  is 

THE    TIME. 

The  decision  will  depend  much  upon  the  purpose  or  mission  assigned 
to  the  institute. 

1.     If  intended  as  an  educational  convention,   with   a   view   to 
disseminating  advanced  ideas,  awakening  enthusiasm  and  affecting. 
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public  sentiment,  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  vacation  is  the  best. 
In  counties  where  the  superintendent  and  many  of  the  teachers 
have  been  attending  a  "summer  normal,"  it  has  been  found  advan- 
tageous to  follow  such  "normal"  by  the  regular  county  institute. 
When  the  institute  is  closed,  with  an  examination  at  which  a  large 
number  of  teachers  apply  for  license,  it  should  be  held  at  a  date 
early  enough  to  give  the  superintendent  sufficient  time  to  pass  upon 
the  applications,  and  announce  results  before  the  teachers  enter 
upon  their  work.  The  fourth  week  preceding  the  general  opening 
•of  the  schools  will  give  this  desirable  time. 

2.  If  the  design  be  to  bring  together  the  actual  workers,  while 
at  their  work,  so  that  their  needs  may  be  discovered  and  supplied, 
then  sometime  after  the  schools  have  commenced  is  the  best.  The 
Christmas  holidays  seem  to  be  the  most  favorable  season  for  a  late 
session.  The  writer  has  no  experience  with  the  institutes  held  at 
other  times  than  before  the  opening  of  schools.  They  are  well 
spoken  of  by  some  who  have  tried  them. 

THE    PLACE 

Should  be  central,  easy  of  access,  and  have  ample  accommodations, 
both  for  boarding  and  meetings.  It  is  sometimes  well  to  visit 
different  points  in  the  county,  provided  they  have  accessibility  and 
accommodations.  A  small  town  presents  some  advantages  over 
large  towns  and  cities;  less  outside  attractions  and  distracting  influ- 
ences, and,  as  a  consequence,  more  interest  in 'the  business  of  the 
institute  and  prompter  attendance. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

The  selection  of  instructors  will  next  engage  the  superintendent's 
attention.  At  least  two  instructors  should  be  secured  where  the 
superintendent  himself  does  full  work.  But,  in  most  cases,  he  will 
have  to  content  himself  with  the  general  management,  and  an  occa- 
sional talk  about  the  plans  and  proposed  work  in  the  county;  for 
with  questions  to  answer,  trustees  and  visitors  to  care  for,  he  will 
find  little  time  for  lecturing  upon  abstract  themes.  The  superin- 
tendent should  always  be  within  easy  reach,  and  if  his  hundred 
teachers  and  dozen  trustees  have  each  one  subject  upon  which  they 
wish  to  consult  him,  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  as  hard 
a  week's  work  as  any   regular  instructor.     If  the  superintendent 
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gives  himself  one  exercise  a  day,  he  will  add  to  his  own  comfort  hy 
taking  the  first  hour. 

Who  the  instructors  should  be,  and  what  their  special  lines  of 
work,  will  depend  upon  the  results  of  the  superintendent's  study  of 
the  needs  of  his  schools.  It  is  well  to  select  two  branches  or  depart- 
ments in  which  the  teachers  need  benefiting  most,  and  direct  the 
work  of  the  present  session  chiefly  to  improvement  in  those  depart- 
ments. At  the  next  session  other  departments  can  be  worked  up. 
Each  session  should  have  a  particular  mission. 

A  programme,  somewhat  similar  to  the  following,  should  be 
made,  and  each  instructor  expected  to  give  instruction  upon  his 
assigned  branches  at  the  time  indicated. 

PR0C4EAMME. 
A.    M. 

8:45.     Opening  Exercises. 

9:00.     Theory  and  Practice — Superintendent. 

9:40.     Reading — Instructor  A. 

10:20.  RECESS. 

10:30.     Arithmetic — Instructor  B. 

11:10.     Penmanship,  alternate  with  Orthography — Instructor  C. 

11:50.     Announcements,  etc.  « 

NOON    INTERMISSION. 
.    P.  M. 

2:00.     Grammar — Instructor  A. 
2:40.     Geography — Instructor  B. 

3:20.  RECESS. 

3:30.     History — Instructor  C. 
4:00.     Physiology — Instructor  A. 
4:30.     Queries,  Miscellaneous,  etc. 

If  any  branches  are  to  have  special  attention,  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  early  part  of  the  sessions. 

If  the  institute  should  be  favored  by  the  presence  of  any  dis- 
tinguished visitor,  who  is  able  to  give  instruction  in  reading,  let  him 
take  A's  hour  for  that  branch.  If  next  day  comes  one  able  in  arith- 
metic, let  him  have  B's  time  and  topic  in  arithmetic.  If  the  visitor's 
work  in  any  one  branch  be  valuable,  and  he  be  present  but  one 
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day,  it  will  be  well  to  give  him  more  than  the  one  hour  assigned  for 
that  branch  ;  then  omit  that  branch  on  the  following  day,  and  use 
the  time  for  increased  attention  to  the  subjects  postponed  on  the  pre- 
vious day. 

Interest  in  the  proceedings  is  maintained  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  instructor  toward  the  latter  ]>art  of  the  week.  The  regular 
workers  may  be  retained  year  after  year;  but  at  each  annual  session 
there  should  be  one  new  worker  from  abroad.  The  representatives 
of  the  various  publishing  houses  have  rendered  valuable  service — 
almost  always  gratuitously — in  lightening  the  labors  of  the  regular 
workers. 

A  number  of  lesser  duties,  such  as  essays,  answering  questions, 
parts  in  debate,  etc.,  should  be  assigned  to  a  half  dozen  or  more 
members  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  county's  teachers. 

EVENING    SESSIONS. 

At  least  two  evenings  should  be  set  apart  for  lectures.  One  lect- 
ure may  be  on  an  educational  topic  adapted  to  a  mixed  audience  of 
citizens  and  teachers ;  the  other  should  be  upon  literature,  science, 
travel,  or  a  subject  educational  only  in  its  instructive  character. 
The  best  available  talent  should  be  secured  for  these  lectures.  One 
evening  should  be  devoted  to  a  social  reunion. 

FINANCES. 

The  State  is,  perhaps,  as  liberal  as  we  may  expect.  In  large 
counties  the  desired  benefits  can  not  be  obtained  without  assistance 
from  the  attendants,  and  in  many  places  a  contribution  is  annually 
made.  It  might  be  well  to  provide  legally  for  deriving  part  of  the 
support  from  teachers  themselves.  Thus:  let  the  superintendent 
collect  fifty  cents  from  each  applicant  at  examination  ;  the  money  so 
collected  to  be  an  institute  expense  fund ;  the  superintendent  to 
make  report  of  collections  and  expenditures  to  county  commission- 
ers at  their  first  meeting  after  the  session  of  the  institute  ;  the  county 
to  pay  any  balance  of  expense  not  met  with  the  fund  in  superintend- 
ent's hands  :  provided  that  the  amount  paid  by  the  county  in  any 
one  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  collected  from  applicants  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

1.  A  committee  on  boarding  should  be  appointed  in  the  town 
where  the  institute  is  to  be  held. 
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2.  The  instructors  should  be  secured  more  than  a  month  previous 
to  the  time  set,  and  the  line  of  work  decided  upon. 

3.  Announcement  should  be  sent  to  each  teacher — actual  and 
prospective — at  least  one  month  before  date  of  session.  A  notice 
printed  upon  postal  cards  is  the  cheapest  and  most  direct  form  of 
advertising.  The  names  of  the  committee  on  boarding  should  be 
part  of  this  announcement. 

4.  A  secretary  should  be  selected  beforehand,  and  the  writers  of 
essays  notified. 

5.  Early  upon  the  first  day  the  superintendent  should  announce 
the  names  of  the  persons  appointed  as  committee  on  boarding,  and 
secretary.  The  announcement  of  the  committee  should  be  repeated 
several  days  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  who  were  not  pres- 
ent the  first  day. 

6.  As  note-books  are  valuable  aids  to  the  teachers'  work  in  in- 
stitutes, the  superintendent  should  arrange  to  have  a  supply  for  sale 
at  the  place  of  meeting. 

7.  The  enrollment  need  take  but  a  few  minutes.  Have  slips 
passed  down  the  rows  of  seats.  This  can  be  done  immediately  after 
opening  exercises,  and  while  the  institute  is  listening  to  music. 

8.  No  day — neither  the  first  nor  the  last — should  be  considered 
as  less  important  than  the  others.  The  institute  should  be  called  to 
order  on  Monday  morning  at  the  usual  time,  unless  it  is  impossible 
for  a  respectable  number  to  arrive  so  early.  By  9:40  o'clock  regu- 
lar instruction  should  be  commenced.  The  time  of  opening  should 
be  observed  to  the  minute  each  day  thereafter. 


FAULTS  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  COUNTY 
INSTITUTES. 


S.  K.  BELL,  SUPEKINTENDENT  OF  JAY  COUNTY. 
COUNTY    INSTITUTES. 

County  institutes,  if  properly  managed,  are  a  great  means  in 
elevating  the  standard  of  our  schools,  advancing  an  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  in  harmonizing  and  unifying  the  work  in 
the  schools  of  the  county. 
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The  county  institute  is  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  teachers,  and  by 
a  comparison  of  views  and  thoughts  a  kindly  sympathy  is  engen- 
dered, a  professional  spirit  is  awakened,  each  teacher's  enthusiasm 
is  renewed,  and  he  returns  to  his  work  full  of  fresh  thoughts  and  an 
increased  devotion  to  the  work.  But  if  the  institute  be  improperly 
managed,  all  these  important  ends  may  be  subverted. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  "  Errors  in  the  Man- 
agement of  County  Institutes,"  the  subject  assigued  me. 

1.  Institute  not  held  at  the  proper  time. — If  the  institute  be 
held  many  weeks  before  the  schools  open,  many  of  the  teachers  are 
undecided  as  to  where  or  whether  they  wnll  teach,  and  are 
absorbed  with  other  cares,  and  therefore  will  not  attend ;  while 
.those  who  do  attend  will  grow  rusty  in  the  instruction  received  in 
the  time  to  elapse  till  the  opening  of  the  scliools.  If  the  institute 
be  held  after  the  schools  are  begun,  much  of  the  benetit  to  be 
derived  from  it  can  not  be  realized.  The  teachers  who  have  organ- 
ized their  schools  upon  a  certain  plan,  and  have  so  arranged  their 
work,  find  difficulty  in  making  changes  or  substituting  other  plans, 
even  if  assured  of  their  superiority.  I  think  the  institute  should  be 
held,  if  practicable,  just  before  a  majority  of  the  schools  begin,  so  that 
the  teachers  may  go  immediately  from  the  institute  to  their  work, 
freighted  with  fresh  stores  of  knowledge,  new  ideas  and  increased 
zeal  to  do  better  work  than  they  ever  did. 

2.  A  want  of  proper  preliminary  arrangements  on  the  part  of 
the  county  superintendent. — The  county  superintendent,  being  the 
legal  head  of  the  institute,  should  have  everything  planned  and 
arranged  for  the  entire  week.  The  arrangement  and  plan  should 
be  matured  weeks  before  the  institute  is  to  be  held.  The  best 
teachers  in  the  county  should  be  notified  of  the  kind  of  work 
they  will  be  expected  to  do,  in  time  for  them  to  make  due  prepara-, 
tion.  If  possible,  a  programme  should  be  prepared  for  each  day 
of  the  week,  especially  for  the  first  day,  which  is  often  frittered 
away  in  organizing  and  getting  ready. 

3.  I  think  it  an  error  to  wrap  up  the  institute  in  seclusion,  and 
try  to  do  all  the  w^ork  with  home  talent  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
professional  teachers  and  "institute  workers" — teachers  who  spend 
their  time  and  money  in  attending  the  institute  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  best  instruction.  Many  of  the  home  teachers  they 
have  heard  so  frequently  in  their  township  institutes  that  their  work 
is  dry  and  monotonous. 

4.  A  want  of  suitable  provisions  to  promote  sociability  among 
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the  teachers.  Many  teachers  fail  to  become  acquainted,  and  hence 
much  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion  is  lost  to  them,  since  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  features  of  the  institute  is  the  meeting  of  fellow 
teachers,  and  forming  new  and  pleasant  acquaintances. 

5.  Another  error  consists  in  making  the  work  too  general  and 
indefinite.  Too  much  time  is  spent  in  talking  around  a  subject,  and 
in  getting  ready  to  talk  on  it.  Teachers  are  talked  to,  instead  of 
being  drilled.  It  is  told  "how  I  conduct  a  recitation,"  when  it 
would  be  much  more  suggestive  and  impressive  to  drill  the  teachers 
as  a  class. 

6.  Too  much  time  devoted  to  the  what  to  teach  rather  than  to 
the  hoio  to  teach;  the  time  of  the  institute  is  too  brief  to  make 
scholars. 

7.  The  exclusion  of  the  query-box  for  fear  some  improper  ques- 
tion may  be  asked.  The  superintendent  can  prevent  anything  of 
this  character  by  carefully  reading  the  questions  before  reading 
them  to  the  institute,  excluding  anything  that  is  improper. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  LAW  RESPECTING  COUNTY 

INSTITUTES. 


JOHN  W.  MILAM.  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  KNOX  COUNTY. 

At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  present  law  relating  to  county 
institutes,  the  provisions  then  made  may  have  been  sufficient  to  meet 
the  then  existing  wants  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  but  in  the 
last  few  years  the  advancement  of  the  State  of  Indiana  has  not  been 
so  marked  in  any  other  single  respect  as  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  State.  To  meet  the  increasing  and  varying  demands  caused  by 
advancement  in  educational  matters  new  provisions  have  been  added 
to  the  law  and  old  provisions  have  been  modified,  so  that  in  some 
respects  the  needs  of  the  cause  have  been  closely  followed  by  legis- 
lative enactment.  For  instance,  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
takes  the  place  of  that  of  county  school  examiner,  and  township  in- 
stitutes have  been  created. 

But  in  relation  to  county  institutes  the    provisions  of  the  law 
to-day  are  the  same  as  when  county  institutes  were  first  created.     It 
14 — SuPT.  Pub.  Ins. 
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therefore  behooves  our  legislators  to  give  heed  to  this  subject,  and 
determine  whether  or  not  the  provisions  of  our  present  law  are  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times. 

We  desire  to  submit  three  special  points  for  consideration: 
1.  The  attendance  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  county,  on  the 
full  sessions  of  the  county  institute,  should  be  made  compulsory. 
The  law  relating  to  township  institutes  provides  that  teachers  shall 
attend  them  or  forfeit  one  day's  wages  for  each  day's  absence  there- 
from. Thus  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  right  to  compel  teachers  to 
improve  their  opportunities  of  professional  culture.  It  is  also  made 
obligatory  upon  the  county  superintendent  to  hold  one  county  insti- 
tute each  year,  and  during  the  institute  all  the  public  schools  of  the 
county  must  be  closed.  Here  we  have  compulsion,  good  enough  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  stopping  at  the  vital  point  of  its  necessity.  Tihe 
average  daily  attendance  of  the  public  school  teachers  at  the  county 
institute  is  not  generally  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
ber actually  employed  in  the  county,  and  those  who  do  not 
attend  are  almost  always  those  who  most  need  the  instruction  given. 
Let  it  be  made  a  matter  of  deduction  from  the  per  cent,  of  their 
licenses,  or  from  their  wages,  and  those  indolent  teachers  will  attend, 
and,  being  in  attendance,  will  get  what  good  they  can  from  the 
instruction  given.[ 

2.  The  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of 
the  institute  should  be  increased  sufficiently  to  enable  the  superin- 
tendent to  employ  instructors  competent  to  lecture  upon  and  give 
general  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  as  the  natural  sciences^ 
and  to  buy  or  rent  such  books,  charts,  maps,  globes  and  other  appli- 
ances as  may  be  needed  in  the  work  of  the  institute.  The  fact  exists 
that  the  common  school  teachers,  as  a  class,  know  but  little  of  books, 
other  than  the  eight  common  school  branches,  and  a  little  light 
literature.  It  is  the  province  of  the  county  institute  to  let  into 
their  minds  light  enough  to  create  a  thirst  for  more  knowledge  of 
science,  history,  mathematics,  etc.  The  appropriation  of  fifty  dollars 
was  probably  sufficient  to  pay  for  instruction  in  the  common  school 
branches  alone,  and  probably  for  one  lecture  at  night,  but  it  is 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  well  regulated  institute 
of  to-day.  By  the  appropriation  made  by  the  law  as  it  now  exists, 
it  is  assumed  to  be  right  for  the  State  to  furnish  means  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  one  week's  special  training  for  the  public  school 
teachers  each  ye^r.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  instruc- 
tion, it  is  its  duty  to  furuieh  good  instruction,  and  plenty  of  it. 
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3.  A  provision  should  be  made  whereby  uniformity  and  system 
could  be  secured  in  the  county  institute  work.  A  board  of  insti- 
tute workers  should  be  appointed  to  work  according  to  a  definite 
plan,  on  certain  points,  deemed  most  necessary,  in  each  county,  at 
each  yearly  institute.  All  this  should  be  under  the  direct  supervi- 
sion of  the  state  superintendent,  who  should  be  president  of  the 
board.  The  members  should  be  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  should  be  men  of  talents  and  energy,  willing  to  de- 
vote their  whole  time  to  the  county  institute  work. 

The  board  might  consist  of  four  members  besides  the  state  super- 
intefldent,  and  two  of  them  spend  the  full  week  at  each  county  in- 
stitute in  the  State.  Their  salary  should  be  fixed  by  law,  and  could 
be  paid  from  the  appropriations  suggested  above,  by  the  different 
counties,  or  they  might  be  paid  as  other  state  officers  are  paid,  from 
the  state  revenues  direct. 

This  arrangement  w^ould  make  it  necessary  that  the  time  of  hold- 
ing each  county  institute  should  be  designated  by  the  board,  and 
that  but  two  institutes  be  held  in  any  one  week. 

Only  wheu  our  legislators  shall  make  these  provisions,  or  others 
of  like  character,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  enlightenment  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will  county  institutes  be  what 
they  should  be. 


CHANGES  IN  SCHOOL  LAW. 


O.  MUSSELMAN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STARKE  COUNTY. 

At  the  time  we  furnished  our  September  statistical  report,  we 
embodied  in  said  report,  in  brief,  the  condition  of  our  schools  of 
this  county.  In  compliance  with  your  circular  of  the  9th  inst.,  we 
make  the  following  additional  report,  to  wit : 

1.  By  stating  that  our  county  has  but  one  school-house  that  is 
not  in  a  good,  comfortable  condition,  well  seated  and  furnished,  and 
furnished  with  good  black-boards;  and  with  good, competent  teachers, 
and  most  punctual  attendance  by  the  pupils,  there  can  be  no  good 
reason  why  fair  advancement  in  the  branches  taught  should  not  be 
tl»€  result. 

2.  There  will  be  two  ne^y  school-houses  erected  this  fall,  which 
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will  supply  the  wants  of  those  districts.  These  completed,  with 
few  exceptions,  every  child  in  the  county  will  have  a  convenient 
school  to  attend. 

3.  The  township  trustees  and  directors  of  this  county  are  all 
taking  an  active  part,  and  are  disposed  to  work  with  me  as  one 
man,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  good  and  practical  teachers  in  all 
the  schools.  By  pursuing  this  course,  we  can't  help  but  improve 
our  schools  and  advance  the  standard  of  education  in  our  county. 

4.  My  mode  of  examining  schools  is  something  like  this :  After 
the  schools  have  been  open,  say  a  month  or  six  weeks,  I  commence 
my  rounds.  On  arriving  at  the  school-house  and  making  my  visit 
known,  and  having  a  pleasant  time  with  the  pupils,  to  remove  any 
embarrassment,  I  take  charge  of  the  school,  and  become  teacher  for 
the  time  being  myself,  hear  their  recitations,  give  black-board  drills, 
and  in  that  way  learn  the  deficiency  in  proper  teaching,  if  any.  By 
so  doing  the  teacher  can  take  no  advantage  of  the  examiner. 

o.  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
county  superintendents,  in  regard  to  legislation  on  the  school  ques- 
tion, and  many  will  have  wise  hobbies  of  their  own  to  suggest;  j 
more  to  have  it  said  that  they  suggested  so  and  so,  than  for  the  ■ 
actual  interest  of  the  schools.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  have 
no  suggestions  to  make,  believing  that  the  present  school  law,  if  left 
alone,  will,  the  more  it  becomes  understood  by  the  trustees  and  all 
interested,  be  carried  into  effect,  which  must  and  will  result  in  good, 
and  have  a  tendency,  as  it  has  done,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation among  the  masses  of  our  rising  generation.  Believing  as  we 
do,  that  a  continual  tampering  and  making  them  more  and  more 
voluminous  and  complicated  than  what  they  are,  can  not  be  carried 
into  effect  so  well  and  result  in  much  good,  but  the  reverse  would 
be  the  consequence.  Therefore  we  say,  let  well  enough  alone,  and 
do  not  make  any  changes  in  our  present  school  law  until  we  have 
become  convinced  that  a  change  is  actually  necessary,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  glorious  object  in  educating  the  children  of  the  rural 
districts  as  well  as  those  of  our  cities  and  towns.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  my  observations  and  convictions  are  that  the  children  in  the 
rural  districts,  in  proportion  to  their  attendance  at  school,  are  twenty 
per  cent,  in  advance  of  the  children  in  towns  and  cities.  The  rea- 
son is,  country  children  have  not  the  surrounding  temptations  to 
attract  their  minds  from  their  studies  that  city  and  town  children 
have. 

In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  say  that  we  can  see  no  good  reason 
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for  any  change  in  our  school  laws,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  our 
country  schools,  and  hope  that  there  will  be  none.  So  far  as  the 
law  applies  to  cities  and  towns,  those  having  charge  of  the  schools  in 
those  localities  would  be  the  proper  persons  to  give  opinions  in 
regard  to  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made,  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  that  for  which  the  law  was  designed.  Hoping  that  you 
mav  be  as  successful  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  in  preventing  the 
passage  of  any  law  that  may  become  detrimental  to  our  country 
district  schools,  is  the  prayer  and  wish  of  your  humble  servant. 

Having  in  brief  carefully  stated  our  opinion  and  other  facts  in 
the  foregoing  report,  we  respectfully  submit  the  same  for  your  con- 
sideration. 


CARE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIES. 


G.  W.  KAMAGE,  SUPEEINTENDENT  OF  MONROE  COUNTY. 

Township  libraries  constitute  a  very  important  element  for  good 
in  our  free  school  system,  and  should  be  so  regarded  by  all  school 
officers  and  school  people  generally.     Since  the  establishment  of  the 
libraries  in  1856,  there  being  at  that  time  six  hundred  and  ninety, 
containing  twenty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  vol- 
umes, we  find  that  proper  care  has  not  been  taken  of  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  quite  a  large   number  of  volumes  have   been   lost. 
This  neglect  is  generally  attributed  to  the  township  trustee.     We 
i  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  too  many  changes  in  law,  but  we 
do  think  it  would  be  ])roper  to   so  amend   the   law  relating  to  the 
care  of  these  libraries  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  trustees   to  enforce 
I  strict  regulations   concerning  the  loaning,  care   and  return  of  the 
[  books.     Another  fact  which  we  have  noticed  is,  that  the  books  are 
I  read  but  comparatively  little.     This  is  in  consequence  of  the  location 
;  of  the  library  not  being  generally  known,  and  even  the  existence  of 
these   libraries  are  unknown  to  a  great  many  whose   attention  has 
not  been  directly  called  to  the  subject.     Vie  believe,  also,  that  there 
should  be  a  provision  made  by  which  the  libraries  might  be  increased 
from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of  such  volumes  as  would  tend  to 
elevate  the  general  knowledge  of  the  rising  generations.     After  the 
proper  efforts   have   been   put  forth  to   increase  and   protect  these 
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libraries,  then  the  proper  effort  should  be  made  to  have  them  read. 
We  think  the  reading  can  be  secured,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
teacher  taking  the  books  to  the  school-room,  delivering  them  to 
his  pupils,  returning  them  and  supplying  the  school  with  others 
after  the  first  have  been  completed. 

I  am  making  an  effort  to  induce  the  teachers  of  Monroe  county  to 
endeavor  to  have  each  child  who  is  able  to  read  them  supplied  with 
books  from  these  libraries.  I  hope  to  soon  see  the  good  results 
which  these  libraries  were  intended  to  produce,  and  which  I  know 
they  are  capable  of  producing. 


VALUE  OF  TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES. 


CYRUS  CLINE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STEUBEN  COUNTY. 

I  regard  township  institutes  as  one  of  the  chief  agencies  in  per- 
fecting our  common  school  interests.  They  were  expected,  undoubt- 
edly, to  accomplish  the  same  ends  tliat  the  county  institute  does, 
only  in  a  lesser  degree.  They  have  directly  the  opposite  effect  in 
Steuben  county.  I  assign  two  or  three  reasons  why  I  predicate 
so  much  upon  them  : 

1.  It  brings  to  us  a  system  of  instruction  purely  normal  in  its 
character.  Unhappily  for  our  system,  the  people  must  be  contented 
wuth  a  constant  change  in  our  teaching  forces;  the  more  accom- 
plished leaving  the  field  to  engage  in  the  more  remunerative  and 
pleasant  pursuits  of  life,  while  their  places  are  supplied  with  a  class 
of  teachers  who  are  without  experience,  and  without  methods. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  arises  an  imperative  demand  for 
measures  whereby  the  evil  effects  arising  from  such  a  state  of 
affairs  shall  be  remedied.  Unfortunately  for  us,  our  teachers  seek 
preparation  in  our  colleges,  seminaries  and  union  schools,  where  the 
oidy  end  in  view  is  instruction  in  principles,  and  the  question  of 
methods  is  left  wholly  blank.  The  law  comes  to  our  assistance  in 
a  measure  only  with  the  township  institute.  Our  teachers  do  not 
lack  in  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  recognized  by  law  to  be  taught 
in  our  schools,  but  lack  in  a  knowledge  of  how  to  teach  them. 
The  township  institute  has  done  niore  to  show  them  their  unbounded 
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necessities  in  this  direction  than  all  other  things  combined,  and  I 
hoj>e  soon  to  see  the  time  when  the  teachers  of  each  county  will 
demand  a  normal  for  their  especial  convenience,  and  when  the 
people  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  teachers  fully  equipped 
with  methods. 

2.  The  institute  is  the  only  means  whereby  we  can  reach  all  the 
people.  1  point  to  those  townships  in  Steuben  county  as  having 
the  most  successful  schools  in  every  respect,  where  they  have 
secured  large  attendance  to  the  institute.  It  is  the  only  opportunity 
presented  when  a  direct  conference  with  the  large  majority  of  the 
householders  can  be  had  on  school  questions.  The  reason  why  our 
schools  fall  so  far  short  of  what  they  should  be  is  simply  because 
the  people  are  strangers  to  the  great  system  with  which  we  are 
laboring,  and  in  which  they  are  so  largely  concerned  as  its  sup- 
porters. I  assert  it  as  a  fact  which  can  not  be  successfully  contro- 
verted, that  the  people  have  learned  more  of  our  school  system  from 
township  institutes  during  the  last  four  years  than  they  ever  did 
before.  I  have  found  the  institute  to  be  a  place  where  many  of  the 
vexed  questions,  which  begin  in  the  school-room  and  end  in  a  series 
of  appeals,  may  be  settled,  by  all  parties,  teachers,  scholars,  school 
officers  and  parents,  coming  to  a  proper  understanding  as  to  what 
their  respective  duties  were  under  the  law. 

3.  It  is  the  only  time  provided  in  any  naanner  whereby  teachers 
and  officers  can  come  together  to  consult  each  other  in  their  various 
fields  of  work ;  then  the  superintendent  can  lay  before  them  his 
measures  and  methods  of  school  discipline  and  instruction,  of  which 
he  ought  continually  to  be  in  search.  If  the  county  is  just  putting 
into  effisct  a  grade,  as  many  of  us  are,  the  institute  providesjan  in- 
valuable opportunity  for  disposing  of  irregular  and  knotty  cases 
arising  between  parents  and  teachers. 

Let  me  drop  a  suggestion  or  two  to  close  with :  Let  township 
trustees  see  to  it  that  they  secure  at  least  three  successful^teachers  for 
each  township,  so  that,  in  case  the  superintendent  and  trustee^^should 
both  be  absent,  the  institute  will  not  be  left  to  inexperienced^work- 
ers  entirely.  Change  the  place  of  holding  your  institute  each  time. 
The  people  will  all  give  you  their  presence,  and  you  thereby  create 
an  interest  which  reaches  your  teachers  in  the  school-room.  Do  not 
permit  your  superintendent  to  arrange  your  programme  of  exercises. 
Appoint  a  committee  from  your  teaching  force;  they  know  what  they 
desire  to  have  discussed  far  better  than  any  one  else,  because  of  the 
new  questions  that   are  continually   arising   in   their   daily   work. 
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Hold  your  institutes  as  the  law  provides,  and  not  oftener,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated  above.  A  great  good  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  township  institute,  in  this  county,  and  if  the  Legislature  will 
permit  us  to  fully  develop  the  spirit  of  the  law,  we  shall  have  no 
cause  to  ask  a  change,  I  assure  you. 


SAME  SUBJECT. 


.JOHN  EOYSE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  VIGO  COUNTY. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  township  institutes,  I  presume  there  is  no 
successful  teacher  who  will  question  it.  All  teachers  who  have  a 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  head  of  their  profession,  enjoy  the  institutes  as  a 
great  auxiliary  in  accomplishing  their  object,  though  at  present  they 
make  no  pretensions  to  excellence. 

The  first  institute  of  the  school  year  held  in  a  township,  I  think, 
should  occur  as  nearly  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  as  possi- 
ble, not  confining  the  session  to  Saturday  alone.  If  the  schools  of  a 
county  open  on  September  1st,  or  on  the  first  Monday  of  that  month, 
I  suggest  that  the  first  township  institute  be  lield  on  Monday,  the 
second  on  Tuesday,  the  third  on  Wednesday,  and  so  continue  with 
institute  work  from  day  to  day,  for  the  six  days  of  the  week,  until 
all  the  townships  of  the  county  have  been  canvassed. 

At  these  institutes  the  course  of  study  provided  for  the  schools  by 
the  county  superintendent  should  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the 
design  of  the  superintendent  explained  by  him  to  the  teachers,  so 
that  they  may,  from  the  beginning,  have  perfect  concert  of  action. 
Here  the  superintendent  enjoys  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  all  the 
teachers  of  a  township  his  plan  of  work,  and  giving  them  his  idea 
of  how  they,  as  teachers,  may  best  effect  the  object  proposed  by  the 
State  in  their  respective  districts. 

There  are  very  many  things  that  may  be  profitably  discussed  l>y 
the  superintendent  and  teachers  coming  together,  that  can  not  be 
properly  understood  by  any  written  communication  that  can  be  sent 
by  the  superintendent  or  the  trustee.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  the 
superintendent  to  send  the  teacher  his  plan  of  work  on  paper,  but 
the  many  ways  and  means  by  which  the  teacher  is  to  effect  the  good 
in  his  or  her  district,  which  is  designed  by  the  plan,  can  only  be 
properly  discussed  at  a  meeting. 
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At  the  township  institute  the  weaker  teachers  come  in  contact 
with  those  of  more  ability,  and  are  thereby  reminded  of  the  neces- 
sity of  their  making  the  improvement  that  is  necessary  to  entitle 
them  to  their  positions  as  teachers.  There  are  so  many  little 
things  that  the  superior  teacher  can  be  constantly  presenting  to  the 
ordinary  one,  by  their  meeting  frequently,  that  much  of  his  work  is 
presented  to  all  the  children  of  the  township  instead  of  those  only 
who  are  in  his  district. 

There  are  many  teachers  of  advanced  scholarship  who  do  not  seem 
to  think  it  necessary  to  learn  how  to  impart  to  the  children  that 
which  they  have  learned.  Such  teachers  are  frequently  benefited 
very  much  by  coming  in  contact  with  those  who,  though  in  many 
respects  their  inferiors,  are  far  superior  to  them  as  teachers. 

The  different  modes  of  school  discipline  can  be  compared  at  a 
township  institute  better  than  at  any  other  place.  The  inhuman 
modes  of  punishment,  such  as  the  gag,  ferule,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  unreasonable  means  of  torture,  can  be  brought  to  common  ridi- 
cule here  better  than  in  any  other  way. 

Teachers  of  one  idea  learn  at  an  institute  that  there  are  more 
ideas  than  one,  if  they  can  but  grasp  them,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  learn*  some  things  of  their  fellow-teachers,  if  they  would 
be  as  successful  as  others  of  their  own  profession. 

There  are  many  ways  of  working  up  a  regular  attendance,  and 
every  teacher  should  learn  how  to  get  all  the  children  of  his  school 
district  into  the  school  and  hold  them,  so  that  the  average  attendance 
will  compare  well  with  the  enrollment,  and  that  the  enrollment  may 
compare  well  with  the  number  of  children  enumerated  for  school 
purposes.  This  is  something  with  which  the  character  of  the 
teacher  has  a  great  deal  to  do.  It  is  natural  for  some  teachers  to 
gather  all  the  children  of  the  district  about  them,  while  others  are 
much  disposed  to  drive  them  away  from  school.  The  latter  class  of 
teachers  may  learn  at  a  township  institute  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
win  the  esteem  and  attendance  of  all  the  children  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  the  ability  to  do  so  is  something  they  may  acquire  and 
put  into  j^ractice,  as  well  as  many  others  who  have  previously  been 
much  more  successful. 

The  institute  affords  a  good  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  make 
his  monthly  report  to  the  township  trustee,  and  the  trustee,  having 
a  list  of  enumeration,  can  readily  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
monthly  report  of  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  per  cent,  of 
attendance,  correspond  with  the  enumeration. 
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The  township  institute  affords  the  opportunity  for  gathering 
all  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  the  township 
for  the  preceding  month,  and  the  trustee  has  also  the  privilege  of 
giving  any  instruction  that  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  succeed- 
ing month's  work. 

The  best  mode  of  conducting  recitations  in  the  various  branches, 
of  ventilating  school-rooms,  of  disciplining  children,  both  in  the 
school-room  and  on  the  play-ground,  the  proper  conduct  of  children 
everywhere,  as  well  as  many  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention, 
should  be  properly  understood  by  all,  and  I  believe  the  right  man- 
agement of  the  township  institute  to  be  the  only  means  of  perfecting 
the  system  so  that  such  desirable  results  may  follow. 


WOEK  OF  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


JAMES  L.  NOBLITT,  SUPEKINTENDENT  OF  ORANGE  COUNTY. 

In  order  that  we  may  intelligibly  discuss  the  work  of  the  board, 
let  us  first  consider  the  purposes  aimed  at  in  its  organization. 

Judging  from  the  words  of  the  law  which  brought  it  into  exist- 
ence, we  infer  that  it  was  the  legislative  intent  that  the  county 
board  of  education  should  consider  the  general  wants  and  needs  of 
the  schools  and  school  property;  that  they  should  consider  all 
matters  relating  to  the  purchase  of  school  furniture,  books,  maps, 
charts,  etc. ;  that  they  should  have  control  of  the  matter  of  change 
in  text-books,  except  in  cities;  also,  the  care  and  management  of 
township  libraries. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  above,  we  conclude  that  the  county 
board  of  education  is  not  a  supernumerary,  but  that  it  has  definite 
work  to  do;  that  it  is  to  do  a  work  which  can  not  be  dispensed 
with  without  doing  violence  to  the  best  interests  of  the  common 
schools.  This  leads  us  t©  the  consideration  of  this  question :  What 
benefits  do  we  derive  from  these  meetings  of  the  county  board  of 
education  ? 

1.  They  initiate  the  newly  elected  trustees  into  office,  at  the  May 
meeting,  thus  early  giving  them  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  school  work,  thereby  securing  more  efficient 
management  during  the  coming  year. 
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2.  They  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  poorer  schools  by 
giving  trustees  a  clearer  idea  of  the  management  of  the  best  schools 
in  the  county. 

3.  They  create  a  spirit  of  rivalry  among  trustees,  or  rather  a 
noble  emulation  as  to  who  can  best  work  and  best  succeed  in  having 
good  schools  in  his  township. 

4.  They  secure  the  purchase  of  the  needed  apparatus  for  the 
more  backward  districts,  by  presenting  the  needs  of  such  districts 
to  the  proper  trustees. 

5.  They  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  superintendent  to  present  to 
the  trustees  the  exact  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  entire  county, 
thereby  giving  each  trustee  an  opportunity  to  compare  his  schools 
with  those  of  the  other  .townships. 

6.  They  secure  uniformity  in  the  management  of  the  schools  of 
the  entire  county,  by  adopting  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same. 

7.  They  also  secure  uniformity  in  text-books,  and  prevent 
changes,  thereby  relieving  the  patrons  of  the  schools  from  the 
expenses  incurred  by  frequent  changes. 

8.  They  render  the  work  of  the  teacher  less  arduous  and  more 
efficient  by  placing  in  his  hands  a  well  digested  course  of  study, 
thus  economizing  the  time  of  the  pupil  by  dividing  his  school 
studies  into  regular  steps,  and  by  pointing  him  to  a  higher  standard 
of  attainments. 

9.  They  adopt  uniform  rules  for  the  care  and  control  of  the 
school  property,  thereby  relieving  the  trustee  from  the  charge  of 
making  arbitrary  rules. 

10.  They  give  the  teachers  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  wants  of 
the  schools,  and  the  claims  of  education  upon  the  community,  before 
the  school  officers  of  the  several  townships,  and  through  them  to 
the  people,  thus  creating  a  sympathy  between  teachers,  school 
officers  and  parents,  without  which  no  system  of  common  school 
education  can  be  efficient. 

11.  The  meeting  of  the  school  officers  together  in  an  official 
capacity  creates  an  interest  and  an  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion which  can  but  result  in  good  to  the  schools. 

12.  They  stimulate  the  county  superintendent  to  better  work  by 
requiring  reports  from  him  and  by  holding  him  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  schools  under  his  care. 

Having  thus  briefly  referred  to  the  work  of  the  board,  we  come 
to  this  question  :     How  can  the  work  of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
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tion  be  made  more  efficient?  Manifestly,  by  strengthening  the  law. 
With  live,  energetic  trustees,  the  law  is  probably  sufficient  to  insure 
the  results  anticipated  in  the  organization  of  the  board.  One  weak 
point,  however,  and  one  in  which  incompetency  can  find  an  excuse 
for  failure  to  discharge  a  duty,  exists  in  this:  the  law,  after  defining 
the  duties  of  the  board,  says,  "and  each  township  shall  conform  as 
nearly  as  practicable  to  its  action."  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
trustees  make  rules,  consider  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  schools, 
and  adopt  text-books  as  a  county  board  of  education,  while  the 
enforcement  of  the  rules,  being  left  with  each  individual  trustee,  may 
be  avoided  under  the  plea  of  not  "practicable."  The  law  would 
certainly  be  materially  strengthened  and  the  work  of  the  Ijoard 
made  more  efficient  by  the  above  mentioned  clause  being  so  amended 
as  to  require  each  township  trustee,  in  the  management  of  his  schools, 
to  conform  to  the  actions  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

One  additional  duty  which  should  be  performed  by  the  county 
board  of  education  is  the  selection  of  teachers.  The  present  method 
of  selecting  teachers  is  certainly  a  failure.  Trustees  will  not  usually 
select  the  teachers  but  allo\t  school  meetings  to  make  selection. 
The  pernicious  influence  of  this  system  can  not  be  over-estimated. 
Aside  from  the  number  of  schools  which  are  rendered  utterly  worth- 
less each  year  by  petty  neighborhood  quarrels  engendered  by  these 
school  meetings,  the  injurious  effects  u])on  the  teaching  corps  should 
condemn  it  in  the  eyes  of  every  friend  of  the  common  schools. 

The  district  schools  would  be  relieved  from  their  greatest  hinder- 
ance,  if  the  school  law  was  so  amended  as  to  require  the  county  board 
of  education  of  each  county  to  meet  at  the  office  of  the  county  super- 
intendent, on  the  first  Monday  after  the  annual  county  teachers' 
institute  in  each  year,  and  select  the  teachers  for  all  the  schools  in 
their  respective  counties,  except  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns. 
When  the  selection  of  teachers  is  left  entirely  with  the  school 
trustees  we  may  expect  better  work  in  our  public  schools,  because 
each  teacher  will  know  that  his  position  in  the  profession  depends 
upon  his  doing  successful  T\'ork,  and  that  he  will  not  be  required  to 
stand  aside  to  give  place  to  some  young  aspirant  after  pedagogical 
honors,  whose  only  merit  or  fitness  for  the  position  consists  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  "  neighbor  boy,"  and  that  a  majority  voted  for  him 
at  a  "re^rular  school  meeting." 
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APPOINTMENT  AND  DUTIES  OF  TRUSTEES. 

BY 

ROBERT  F.  KERR,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  NEWTON  COUNTY. 

Of  the  appointment  of  township  trustees  but  little  can  be  said. 
The  law  is  explicit  as  to  his  election  and  induction  into  office.  And, 
if  this  is  not  the  best  manner  of  appointment,  we  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  suggest  to  our  law-makers  a  better  plan.  Much  could  be 
said  about  the  qualities  of  the  man  necessary  to  fill  the  place,  but 
the  choosing  can  not  yet  be  guided  by  fitness  while  that  power  is 
largely  controlled  by  political  intrigue  and  demagogism.  Accepting 
the  facts  as  they  are,  we  must  take  the  raw  material  and  do  with  it 
the  best  we  can.  That  the  trustee  has  duties,  and  important  ones, 
we,  as  teachers,  all  must  admit. 

The  trustee  is  a  very  important  personage.  Take  him  singly  and 
he  does  not  amount  to  much,  apparently ;  but  take  him  collectively 
iiud  he  has  the  employment  of  fourteen  thousand  teachers  in 
the  not  unimportant  State  of  Indiana.  He  fixes  the  salary  and  has 
a  voice  in  the  arranging  of  the  course  of  study.  Not  infrequently 
is  he  elected  under  the  pledge  that  he  will  make  a  reduction  in  teach- 
ers' salaries. 

The  superintendent  has  some  power — that  of  declaring  the  fitness 
of  a  candidate.  However  particular  they  are  in  licensing  what  they 
consider  the  best  talent  out  of  those  who  present  themselves,  the 
condition  of  the  schools  in  most  localities  shows  that  the  superin- 
tendents are  not  very  lucky  in  performing  their  part  of  the  work. 
They  see,  as  do  most  others,  that  the  whole  system  precludes  the  em- 
ployment of  the  best  men,  anyhow,  and  so  are  disposed  to  allow 
things  to  drift. 

"  These  two  classes  are  the  masters  of  the  situation.  One  licenses ; 
the  other  hires.  On  through  the  schools  pours  a  procession  of  teach- 
ers (to-day  teachers,  to-morrow  something  else,)  and  who  shall  enter 
and  who  shall  stay  out  is  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  the  grounds 
of  decision  are  frequently  of  an  astounding  nature.  Not  that  poli- 
tics has  much  to  do  with  it ;  more  trivial  things  than  politics  decide 
the  case." 

But  the  signs  of  the  times  are  auspicious,  and  we  are  hopeful. 
People  want  good  schools,  and  the  financial  depression  will  not 
always  last.  A  short-sighted  reduction  in  wages  will  soon  call 
forth  a  reaction  when  it  is  observed  that  it  is  drivins;  teachino;  talent 
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from  the  field.  A  trustee  cuo  not  find  u  better  means  to  cripple  the 
efficiency  of  our  school  system  than  to  strike  a  blow  at  teachers^ 
wages.  His  "duties  as  clerk  and  treasurer  for  school  purposes" 
are,  comparatively,  of  minor  importance.  Care  in  keeping  the  funds 
separate,  and  their  proper  disbursement,  require  only  an  average 
business  talent.  A  laudable  ambition  to  provide  suitable  houses, 
furniture,  apparatus,  etc.,  is  very  commendable,  and  can  not  receive 
too  much  comment.  Great  improvement  has  been  made,  and  there 
is  room  for  more.     These  things  are  too  often  under-estimated. 

His  duty  in  the  selection  and  employment  of  teachers  is  para- 
mount. It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  tendency  among  trustees  is 
to  select  their  own  teachers,  and  not  to  farm  out  the  job  to  the  often- 
wrangling  school  meeting.  He  should  be  influenced  to  a  certain 
extent  in  his  choice  by  public  opinion,  but  still  use  discretionary 
powers.  He  is  presumably  a  man  of  intelligence,  of  good  business 
habits,  and  will  not  be  governed  by  petty  prejudices.  He  knows 
something  of  education ;  he  has  clear  conceptions  of  its  true  nature 
and  objects;  he  sympathizes  with  its  spirit;  in  short,  he  under- 
stands its  vital  relations  to  society  and  government,  and  he  exer- 
cises the  greatest  care  in  his  selections.  If  his  schools  are  poor,, 
and  as  yet  unorganized,  he  remembers  that  the  poorest  school,  in 
the  poorest  part  of  the  State,  requires  as  good  a  teacher  as  the  best 
grammar  school  in  our  large  cities.  Having  selected  a  good  corps 
of  teachers,  he  endeavors  to  keep  them  under  his  employ  as  long  as 
possible,  for  a  teacher  can  succeed  better  in  following  in  the  wake 
of  his  own  instructions.  He  avoids  those  nomadic  teachers  who 
'*  keep"  school  for  a  few  months  in  the  year,  and  whose  only  interest 
seems  to  be  the  mere  pittance  that  barely  keeps  soul  and  body 
together.  Lastly,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  common  schools 
he  exercises  a  sober,  sound  judgment. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  GRADE  IN  COUNTRY 
SCHOOL& 


WILLIAM  M.  WALTERS,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  ADAMS  COUNTY. 

FIKST    GRADE. 

Reading :     First  reader. 

Spelling :  Spell  by  letter  and  by  sound  all  words  used.  Pupils 
must  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  grade  until  they  can  spell  every 
word  in  the  first  reader. 

Writing:  On  slate  and  paper.  It  is  recommended  that  pupils 
in  this  grade  use  pencils  in  writing.  During  the  entire  time  spent 
in  this  grade  pupils  will  be  taught  to  make  the  script  form  of  the 
letters.  They  should  write  each  spelling  lesson  and  a  retvsonable 
part  of  each  reading  lesson.  The  teacher  is  more  likely  to  err  in 
giving  too  little  than  too  much  of  this  exercise. 

Numbers:     Primary  arithmetic,  in  part. 

Miscellaneous :    Recitation  of  memorized  selections ;  object  lessons. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

Reading:  Second  reader;  abbreviations  of  months,  days  and 
titles  used  in  reader;  attention  to  the  meaning  of  words;  repro- 
duction of  paragraphs  by  pupils.  Choice  selections  from  reader 
should  be  memorized  by  the  class. 

Spelling :  Words  of  reading  lesson,  orally  and  on  slates.  Words 
should  be  divided  into  syllables  and  the  syllables  pronounced. 

Numbers:     Primary  arithmetic,  completed. 

Writing:     Primary  copy-book. 

Oral  Geography :  Form  of  earth ;  points  of  compass ;  divisions 
of  land  and  water;  the  township,  county  and  state. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

Reading :  Third  reader.  The  pupils  should  be  required  to  define 
many  of  the  words;  they  should  be  able  to  give  in  their  own 
language  the  subject  of  the  reading  lesson. 

Spelling:     Words  of  reading  lesson. 
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Numbers:     Intermediate  arithmetic  to  properties  of  numbers. 
Writing:     Book  No.  2. 
Geography :     Elementary,  in  part. 

Language  lessons  in  connection  with  other  recitations,  especially 
reading. 

FOURTH    GRADE. 

Reading :     Fourth  reader. 

Spelling:  From  the  reader,  speller  and  geography ;  the  spelling- 
book  completed. 

Numbers:     Intermediate  arithmetic  completed. 
"Writing:     Books  Nos.  3  and  4. 
Geography:     Elementary  geography  completed. 
Grammar:     Elementary. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

Reading:     Fifth  reader. 

Spelling-book  completed,  and  the  spelling  of  selected  words  from 
reader,  grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography  completed. 
Arithmetic:     Finished  to  percentage. 
Writing:     Books  Nos.  5  and  6. 
Geography:     Intermediate. 
Grammar:     Brief  or  elementary. 

/  SIXTH    GRADE. 

Reading. 

Spelling:     As  in  fifth  grade. 

Arithmetic :     Finished. 

Writing:     Book  No.  7. 

Grammar:     Completed. 

History  :     Grammar  school  history. 

Physiology. 

Declamation  and  defining  must  be  taught  in  all  grades,  and  object 
lessons  regularly  given  in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades.  Com- 
position should  be  studied  in  third  to  sixth  grades,  inclusive,  and 
drawing  in  all  grades. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  a  course  of  study  for  country  schools  to  which 
at  least  one  important  objection  might  not  be  raised,  viz. :  in  a  large 
school,  consisting  of  scholars  of  widely  different  degrees  of  advance- 
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ment,  too  many  recitations  are  required.  It  has  been  the  aim, 
in  making  out  this  course,  to  avoid  this  objection ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  a  kirge  misceUaneous  school  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  work  for  the  teacher,  and  that  he  can  not  justly  divide 
his  time  so  as  to  give  to  any  grade  of  pupils  all  the  advantages  they 
might  have  in  a  school  made  up  of  several  departments.  This  is  a 
weakness  inherent  in  the  ungraded  system,  and  one  which  can  not 
be  set  aside  by  any  scheme  however  well  devised. 

The  writer  believes  that  this  course  of  study  and  grade  may,  with 
justice  to  all,  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  largest  and  most  miscel- 
laneous of  our  country  schools,  and  yet  require  in  no  case  more  than 
twenty-five  daily  recitations.  To  do  good  work  in  such  a  school 
with  fewer  recitations  is  probably  impossible. 

The  time  may  be  apportioned  to  the  several  grades  as  follows : 

First  grade — three  recitations  in  reading  and  one  in  arithmetic. 
Time  given  this  grade,  fifty  minutes  daily. 

Second  grade — two  recitations  in  reading  and  one  in  arithmetic. 
Time  given  in  this  grade,  forty-five  minutes  daily. 

Third  grade — one  recitation  in  reading  and  one  in  arithmetic, 
and  one  in  geography.     Time,  forty-five  minutes  daily. 

Fourth  grade — one  recitation  in  spelling,  one  in  reading,  one  in 
arithmetic,  one  in  geography  and  one  in  grammar.  Time  given 
this  grade,  one  hour  daily. 

Fifth  grade — one  recitation  in  spelling,  one  in  reading,  one  in 
arithmetic,  one  in  geography  and  one  in  grammar.  Time  allowed 
this  grade,  one  hour  daily. 

Sixth  grade — reading  and  spelling  with  the  fifth  grade;  one 
recitation  in  arithmetic,  one  in  grammar,  one  in  history,  one  in 
"physiology.     Time,  one  hour  daily. 

According  to  this,  we  have  seventy-four  recitations  requiring  five 
hours  and  twenty  minutes,  but  a  lesson  in  penmanship,  which  may 
be  given  to  all  the  grades  at  the  same  time,  must  be  added. 

The  reading  and  spelling  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  may  some 
days  be  omitted,  and  the  time  commonly  given  those  exercises  be 
devoted  to  the  miscellaneous  work  provided  for  in  the  course  of 
study.  Some  may  object  to  the  omission  of  geography  in  the 
sixth  grade,  but  as  the  course  of  study  provides  for  it  in  the  second 
to  fifth  grade,  inclusive,  it  was  thought  better  to  give  to  history  and 
physiology,  in  the  highest  grade,  as  mucli  prominence  as  possible. 
There  are  some,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great  respect,  who 
'insist  that  physiology  and  history  should  be  taught  much  earlier 
I  15 — SuPT.  Pub.  Ins. 
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than  is  here  provided.  The  professional  institute  worker,  when 
instructing  teachers  in  physiology^  is  sure  to  insist  that  children 
should  be  taught  this  branch  early  in  their  school  life;  so  also 
with  history.  If  by  this  he  meant  that  children  in  the  second 
and  third  grades  should  make  use  of  text-books  upon  these  branches, 
the  theory  is  one  which  every  good,  practical  teacher  knows  can  not 
be  enforced;  nor  is  this  all,  for  such  a  theory  is  antagonistic  to  the 
very  idea  of  grading.  The  attempt  to  equally  instruct  all  the 
scholars  of  the  school  in  all  the  branches  taught  therein  must  soon 
result  in  the  annihilation  of  everything  resembling  grade.  But  if 
it  only  be  meant  that  these  grades  should  have  general  and  oral 
instruction  in  these  branches,  it  is  abundantly  provided  for  in  this 
course  of  study. 

Of  the  many  advantages  of  graded  over  ungraded  schools  it  Ls 
not  necessary  here  to  speak,  as  they  are  obvious.  It  is  fitting,  how- 
ever, to  direct  attention  to  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
grading  country  schools.  Let  no  friend  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem underrate  them,  for  indeed  they  are  as  grave  as  they  are  numer- 
ous. The  first  difficulty  that  presents  itself,  and  we  meet  it  at  the 
threshold  of  the  work,  is  the  apathy,  not  to  speak  of  the  hostility,  of 
a  large  class  of  school  officials.  What  does  the  average  township 
trustee  know  or  care  about  grading  schools?  And  even  if  all  the 
school  officers  of  a  county  be  united  in  their  efforts,  a  decided  oppo- 
sition will  spring  up  in  many  quarters.  To  overcome  this  will  fre- 
quently be  no  easy  task,  and  whenever  there  is  such  opposition 
and  a  failure  of  the  teacher,  trustee  and  county  superintendent  to 
heartily  co-operate,  the  work  of  grading  will  be  a  failure.  We  can 
not  conceive  of  such  co-operation  of  teacher,  trustee  and  county 
superintendent  without  presupposing  that  they  all  realize  the  utility 
•f  grading,  and  that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  they  are  firm  and 
persistent. 


SAME  SUBJECT. 

BY 

DAVID  MOUEY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  ELKHAET  COUNTY. 

By  a  complete  course  of  study  we  understand  that  a  certain  fixed 
curriculum  is  to  be  pursued  and  finished  by  pupils  in  a  determined 
period  of  school  life,  and  as  thoroughly  taught  by  their  instructorr. 
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Referring  to  the  constitution  of  Indiana,  we  obtain  an  idea  of  what 
the  framers  of  that  fundamental  code  of  state  law  intended  should 
constitute  a  common  school  education.  It  may  be  expressed 
in  brief,  thus :  Moral,  intellectual  and  practical,  or  agricultural 
training  and  improvement.  The  State  is  bound  to  provide  for  all 
its  children  the  opportunity  for  a  free  and  thorough  education, 
embracing  all  necessary  training  under  the  above  heads.  Each 
child  has  a  right  to  be  instructed  in  a  course  of  study  comprising  a 
sufficient  range  of  subjects  to  awaken  all  his  faculties  and  employ 
his  time  from  the  age  of  six  to  twenty-one  years.  The  organic  laws 
of  the  State  do  not  limit  to  any  youth  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
nor  fix  the  boundary  line  of  mental  culture.  It  aims  rather  at 
affording  its  youth  full  opportunity  to  gain  all  the  knowledge  they 
have  the  capacity  to  acquire.  The  limits  of  acquirement  are  regu- 
lated by  two  factors :  First,  the  capacity  of  the  pupil ;  second,  the 
willingness  of  the  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  State.  Legislative  acts  have  determined  the  least 
number  of  branches  constituting  a  course  of  study,  and  these  are 
enumerated  in  section  147  of  the  new  school  law.  No  person  who 
has  given  the  subject  of  education  much  attention  will  question  the 
propriety  of  demanding  that  every  child  of  sound  mind  in  the  State 
shall  receive  at  least  this  limited  amount  of  instruction.  How  can 
he  be  fitted  to  perform  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  voter  unless  he 
has  at  least  this  much  education? 

Any  teacher  who  can  not  teach  these  indispensable  branches  is 
not  qualified  to  be  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  sal- 
aries of  teachers  are  now  such  as  to  justify  our  demand  that  they 
should  be  able  to  teach  all  the  branches  previously  indicated. 

It  is  a  very  encouraging  feature  to  observe  the  pupils  in  the  rural 
schools  advancing  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  a  good  English  edu- 
cation, and  their  appreciation  of  its  value.  In  this  day  of  enlight- 
enment and  progress,  when  any  one  aspiring  to  the  teacher's  duties 
and  responsibilities  is  so  amply  aided  to  prepare  for  the  same,  no  one 
can  say  that  the  examination  we  require  them  to  pass  through  is  too 
extended  or  severe;  in  other  words,  that  we  ask  too  much  in  requir- 
ing a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  ordinary  English  branches. 
This  docs  not  keep  the  standard  of  our  schools  too  high.  In  more 
advanced  districts  we  often  find  this  course  of  study  considerably 
extended;  algebra,  geometry,  botany  and  other  kindred  studies 
being  successfully  taught.  Nor  do  we  find  that  other  and  more 
ordinary  branches  are  less  thoroughly  pursued  in  schools  where  this 
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addition  is  made.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  arouse  the  ambition 
of  the  scholars  and  enkindle  in  the  school  an  activity  which  per- 
meates and  increases  in  value  all  the  work  done.  Yet,  unfortu- 
nately, many  fail  to  obtain  a  competent  knowdedge  of  even  those 
branches  of  study  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  made  obligatory 
upon  the  would-be  teacher.  Many  causes  may  be  assigned  for  such 
failures,  but  perhaps  the  chief  one  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  is 
a  lack  of  a  systematic  plan  of  study  formed  ab  initio  and  pursued 
undeviatingly  through  the  school  course.  This  should  be  so  sys- 
teiiiatically  mapped  out  and  arranged  that  both  the  pupil  and  the 
interested  parent  or  friend  of  the  pupil  may  at  any  time  perceive 
just  what  has  been  done  and  may  be  accomplished  in  a  given  time. 
Also,  this  course  should  be  so  arranged  that  each  pupil  may  at  any 
time  be  able  to  compare  himself  with  the  standard  of  acquirement 
and  intelligence  suitable  to  his  age,  and  in  comparing  may  see  at  a 
glance  what  he  lacks  to  obtain,  it.  Tliis  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  must  not  only  constantly  benefit  himself,  but  also  greatly 
aid  the  teacher  in  his  endeavors  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  in  the 
school.  The  idea  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  country  schools  is  a 
new  thing,  and  is  one  of  the  good  results  of  county  supervision 
The  good  already  accom})lished  by  it  is  most  encouraging  for  the 
future,  and  teachers  are  becoming  convinced  that  no  school  can  be 
properly  systematized  without  its  use. 

Grading,  as  applied  to  school  work,  simply  means  advancement 
by  regular  steps.  This  is  the  natural  process  by  which  the  mind 
acquires  knowledge,  and  any  departure  from  ways  established  by  the 
Creator  entails  its  own  penalty.  But  when  wrong  methods  are  em- 
ployed in  education  the  penalty  is  not  paid  by  the  responsible  viola- 
tors of  its  laws;  the  children — who  trust  implicitly  in  their  in- 
structors— are  the  sufferers.  The  practicability  of  grading  rural 
schools  has  long  been  a  question,  but  experience — the  test  which 
proves  or  disproves  the  value  of  any  system — has  shown  it  not  only 
possible,  but  highly  practicable  and  valuable  in  its  results. 
£~  We,  indeed,  now  find  that  from  any  school  not  graded  no  satis- 
factory results  are  obtained.  Some  of  our  leading  educators  con- 
cede the  possibility  of  attempting  the  establishment  of  this  system 
in  cur  country  schools,  but  doubt  that  of  maintaining  it.  True,  in 
the  rural  districts  manv  obstacles  intervene  to  retard  the  irood 
results  of  first-rate  educational  measures,  yet  these  only  prove  the 
necessity  of  having  a  still  more  efficient  system  of  organization  iu 
country  than  in  city  schools  in  order  to  produce  equally  good  results. 
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Justice  requires  that,  as  ranch  as  possible,  all  our  youth  profit 
equally  by  the  advantages  of  our  excellent  school  system.  Since 
then  the  system  of  grading  is  not  only  a  possible,  but  a  perfectly 
practicable  one,  as  can  be  proved  by  its  results  in  many  Indiana 
schools,  it  should  be  applied  to  all,  and  the  teachers  and  other 
officers,  of  both  city  and  country  schools,  should  insist  that  each 
school  be  thoroughly  graded,  and  that  this  system  be  maintained 
from  year  to  year.  Many  of  our  northern  Indiana  schools  may  be 
cited  as  illustrating  the  eminently  good  results  of  this  system,  since 
under  its  workins;  thev  have  risen  to  a  far  higher  state  of  efficiency 
than  ever  before.  Teachers  and  patrons  of  our  schools  are  unani- 
mous in  commending  its  results. 

The  necessity  of  gradation,  or  in  other  words,  of  proceeding  by 
regular  degrees,  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  life.  We  find  it 
established  everywhere;  in  all  business  enterprise,  in  all  mechanical 
pursuits,  in  the  labors  of  })rofessioual  men,  in  the  ranks  of  our  army 
and  navy ;  yet  nowhere  is  its  necessity  so  imperative  as  in  the  work 
of  the  educator. 

A  child  proceeds  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  he  advances 
by  regular  steps  or  degrees.  These  steps  are  necessarily  short, 
but  if  they  are  skillfully  directed  they  will  be  just  long  enough  to 
promote  in  the  highest  degree  the  best  development  of  the  learner's 
powers. 

A  carefully  arranged  course  of  study  is  the  first  thing  needful  in 
the  introduction  and  establishment  of  grades  in  the  rural  schools. 
This  course  should  indicate  the  number  and  kinds  of  grades  into 
which  the  stipulated  studies  will  divide  the  pupils.  Grades  are  not 
formed  by  dividing  walls,  but  by  the  different  degrees  of  advance- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Therefore  there  may  be  several 
grades  in  any  one  department.  Some  fixed  regulations  are  needful 
to  sustain  a  grade  when  it  is  once  established.  An  incoming  teacher 
should  find  a  perfect  record  left  by  his  predecessor.  This  should 
indicate  the  exact  grade  and  class  to  which  each  pupil  belongs, 
either  because  of  promotion  or  because  he  has  failed  of  such  promo- 
tion, and  it  is  found  necessary  to  leave  him  in  lower  grades  and 
classes  until  he  can  pass  satisfactory  examinations.  The  record 
should  further  show  the  exact  page  in  each  study  where  the  pupil 
should  recommence  his  work.  These  records  should  be  made  in 
books  prepared  for  that  purpose  and  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  dis- 
trict for  future  reference.     Keeping  these  records  on  blank  paper  is 
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simply  of  itself  enou2:h  to  defeat  the  entire  system  of  grading.  It  is 
only  possible  to  grade  perfectly  and  to  give  the  system  a  fair  trial 
where  the  school  officers  are  willing  to  do  their  whole  duty. 


UNIFORMITY  IN  DAILY  PROGRAMMES. 


J.  H.  SNODDY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  JASPER  COUNTY. 

Probably  the  best  method  of  presenting  the  subject  is  to  give  a 
brief  history  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  uniformity  in  Jasper 
county,  and  of  its  practical  working  since  legally  introduced. 

In  September,  1873,  the  county  board  of  this  county  adopted  a 
course  of  study,  and  a  system  of  gradations  for  the  district  schools. 
This  was  the  first  eflort  of  the  kind  in  the  county,  and,  as  far  as 
known  to  the  writer,  in  the  State,  or  even  in  the  history  of  free 
schools,  and  aroused  considerable  opposition.  This  opposition  was 
intensified  by  the  fact  that,  after  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
district  gradation,  before  the  state  superintendents'  convention,  in 
the  previous  June,  by  the  author  of  this  report,  the  state  board, 
with,  it  was  hoped,  a  better  knowledge  of  city  than  district  school 
work,  had  reported  adversely,  declaring  district  gradation  "  impracti- 
cable." 

The  course  adopted  by  the  board,  in  this  county,  was  directed 
mainly  toward  improvement  in  the  primary  work,  and  required  in 
the  lower  grades  drill  in  elementary  sounds,  printing  and  writing, 
use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation  marks,  map  drawing,  primary 
language,  place  and  number  of  lessons;  in  fact,  quite  an  amount  of 
oral  work  which  had  not  previously  been  attempted  in  these  schools. 

To  teachers,  whose  work  mainlv  consisted  in  holdino:  a  text-book 
in  hand,  and  asking  the  marginal  questions  and  examining  the 
"  large  print "  to  criticise  the  answers,  here  was  an  array  of  work, 
which  they,  assuming  that  they  knew  how,  declared  unnecessary 
and  impossible  in  the  district  schools.  Necessity  required  the 
invention  of  a  programme,  which  should  show  the  work  possible, 
and  enable  the  teacher,  unaccustomed  to  the  additional  work,  to 
execute  the  course  of  study  in  any  school  in  the  county. 
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The  programme  adopted   bj  the  county  board   is  given  below 
and  is  based  on  the  following  principles: 

1.  That  a  school  day  shall  consist  of  four  sessions. 

2.  That  there  are  four  principal  studies  in  a  district  school: 
Reading  or  elocution,  language  or  grammar,  place  or  geography, 
and  number  or  arithmetic. 

3.  The  pupils  in  the  regular  grades  should  recite  one  lesson  on 
each  of  these  branches  every  day. 

4.  That  the  lesson  on  each  branch  should  be  given  in  separate 
sessions  of  the  school  day,  so  that  no  two  lessons  on  these  subject* 
should  come  at  the  same  session. 

OUTLINE    OF    PROGRAMME. 

1.  Teachers  see  that  rooms  are  swept  and  cleansed  of  evenings, 
and  dust  desks  and  other  furniture  of  mornings. 

2.  Teachers  shall,  as  part  of  the  day's  work,  be  present  at  their 
respective  rooms  one  hour  before  school ;  and  this  hour  to  be  mainlj 
devoted  to  preparing  and  placing  on  black-board  the  drill  work  for 
the  day. 

First  Session. 

1.  First  grade,  reading  from  charts  or  black-board,  or  books. 

2.  Second  grade,  reading. 

3.  Third  grade,  reading. 

4.  Fourth  grade,  reading. 

5.  Fifth  grade,  reading. 

6.  History,  as  an  extemporaneous  drill  in  the  expression  of 
thought. 

Fifth  grade,  reading  may  be  alternated  with  history. 

Teach  at  this  session  elementary  sounds,  ready  calling  of  word* 
at  sight,  naturalness  of  expression,  articulation,  inflection,  emphasis, 
modulation;  in  fact,  all  things  necessary  to  vocal  culture  and  the 
oral  expression  of  thought. 

Second  Session. 

1.  First  grade,  language. 

2.  Second  grade,  language. 
-3,     Third  grade,  language. 

4.  Elementary  grammar. 

5.  Advanced  grammar. 

6.  Spelling  in  classes,  written  or  oral. 
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Teach  at  this  session  jirinting  and  writing  in  composition  in  all 
grades.  Let  the  daily  compositions  be  made  models  of  penmanship 
as  well  as  correct  language.  Teach  use  of  capitals  and  marks  of 
punctuation;  oral  and  written  composition  in  all  grades;  rules  for 
spelling;  the  writing  of  letters,  notes  and  other  business  forms,  with 
regular  drills  in  technical  grammar. 

Third  Session. 

1.  First  grade,  place  lesson,  oral. 

2.  Second  grade,  place  lesson,  oral. 

3.  Primary  geography,  from  book. 

4.  Intermediate  geography. 

5.  Physiology  and  inventive  drawing. 

During  this  session  teach  right  and  left  hands;  directions  in 
school-house  and  vicinity;  local  maps  of  rooms,  district,  township^ 
county  and  State;  regular  map-drawing;  use  of  topic  lists,  and 
give  regular  drills  in  geography  proper,  with  occasional  lessons  in 
inventive  drawing. 

Fourth  Session. 

1.  First  grade,  number,  oral. 

2.  Second  grade,  number,  oral. 

3.  Elementary  arithmetic,  from  book. 

4.  Advanced  arithmetic,  from  books. 

During  this  session,  in  lower  grades,  teach  counting,  adding,  sub- 
tracting, multiplying  and  dividing  numbers  by  the  use  of  objects 
and  abstractly;  give  regular  board  drills  in  rapidly  and  correctly 
combining  numbers;  combine  mental  and  written  arithmetic  in  all 
grades;  require  both  practical  and  analytical  solutions;  let  neatness^ 
rapidity  and  correctness  prevail.  Solutions  should  be  brought  to 
class  on  slates  or  paper,  to  save  time  and  secure  accuracy. 

GENERAL    SUGGESTIONS. 

The  blackboard  in  the  morning  should  present  an  outline  of  the 
day's  work ;  a  specified  time  should  be  allotted  to  each  recitation, 
and  one  recitation  should  not  be  allowed  to  infringe  on  another. 
Make  thorough  work  in  all  grades.  Let  animation  characterize  the 
work  of  the  teacher,  and  activity  and  industry  absorb  the  thoughts 
of  the  pupils,  the  one  banishing  dullness,  the  other  idleness  and 
mischief,  from  the  school. 
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This  programme  has  been  in  use  in  the  county  for  nearly  two- 
years.  Bv  enactment  of  the  county  board,  teachers  contract  to  use 
it.     Its  beneficial  results  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  It  compels  the  poorest  teachers  to  use  the  methods  of  the 
best. 

2.  It  forces  into  the  poorest  schools  the  work  of  the  best. 

3.  It  executes  the  course  of  study,  thus  giying  the  proper  officials 
not  only  control  over  the  matter,  but  over  the  methods  of  the  schools. 

4.  It  not  only  introduces  system  and  uniformity,  but  makes  the 
best  methods  uniform. 

5.  It  enables  patrons  and  citizens  to  more  readily  understand 
the  working  of  the  schools. 

6.  It  aids  school  officials  in  visitation. 

7.  It  gives  superintendents  an  additional  test  in  school  inspection. 
No  material  objection  has  ever  been  made  to  its  use ;    and  it  can 

easily  be  modified  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  case.  • 

Uniformity  of  gradation  and  programme  means  the  best  and  fittest 
universally  diffiised,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  work  in  the  four 
lower  grades  of  every  district  school  of  a  county,  and  of  the  State^ 
may  not  be  made  uniform  in  grade  and  programme. 

May  uniformity  and  system  be  the  demand,  till  every  child  of 
my  native  State,  from  the  shining  lakes  of  the  north,  to  the  amyg- 
daloid ravines  of  the  south,  comes  under  the  purest,  noblest  and 
most  ennobling  influences  of  her  wisest  and  best  minds,  diffused 
through  uniform  gradation,  not  only  in  the  county,  but  throughout 
the  State,  is  my  prayer. 


TOWNSHIP  AND   JOINT  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


P.  B.  TEIPLETT,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CLAY  COUNTY. 

Section  10  of  the  school  law  provides  that  the  trustees  may 
establish  graded  schools.  Also,  supplemental  section  6  provides 
that  the  trustees  of  two  or  more  district  municipal  corporations  for 
school  purposes  shall  have  power  to  establish  joint  graded  schools. 
and  provide  for  admission  into  the  higher  departments  of  such  ])upil8 
as  arc  sufficiently  advanced  for  such  admission.  Thus  the  provi- 
sions have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  schools  of  a  higher 
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order  than  the  common  district  school,  which  only  provides  for  giv- 
ing instruction  in  the  eight  branches  known  as  common  school 
branches.  And  to  the  very  decided  gratification  of  all  friends  of 
education,  there  has  been  some  noble  work  done  in  the  high  and 
joint  graded  schools  which  have  been  established  in  many  counties 
in  the  State.  The  work  that  has  been  and  is  being  done  by  these 
schools,  is  proving  the  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  such  a 
school  within  easy  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  Indiana.  These 
high  schools  are  the  hope  of  the  poor  man's  sons  and  daughters. 
Without  them  they  look  in  vain  to  make  themselves  the  intellectual 
equals  of  their  more  favored  neighbors.  With  them  they  have  the 
hope  of  standing  side  by  side  with  their  city  cousins  in  their  intel- 
lectual strength,  having  had  equal  advantages  to  prepare  them  to 
act  their  part  as  citizens  of  the  commonwealth. 

Now  as  four-fifths  of  the  children  of  the  State  receive  all  the  edu- 
cation they  ever  do  receive  in  the  country  schools,  and  as  our  com- 
mon school  system  proposes  to  give  equal  advantages  to  all  children 
of  the  State,  it  seems  but  just  that  each  township  should  furnish  a 
means  for  each  child  to  obtain  a  high  school  education.  It  seems  to 
me  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  its  children  sufficiently  that  they 
may  be  able  to  discern  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  State  as  citizens. 
If  the  common  country  school  does  this,  then  we  are  not  in  favor  of 
high  schools  at  the  public  expense,  but  if  those  who  complete  a  thor- 
ough high  school  course  are  better  able  to  act  their  part  as  citizens 
of  the  State,  stronger  intellectually  and  morally,  having  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  duties  of  life,  then  I  think  the  State  should  fur- 
nish means  to  bestow  such  an  education  upon  each  of  its  children  ;  and 
any  township  that  fails  to  make  this  provision  owes  a  debt  to  its 
children  that  it  can  never  pay. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  teachers  in  the  district  schools  can  not 
do  justice  to  those  who  desire  to  study  any  higher  branches  than 
those  provided  as  common  school  branches.  Yet  there  are  young 
men  and  young  women  in  nearly  every  township  in  Indiana  who 
desire  to  study  beyond  the  common  branches,  and  would  do  so  if 
opportunity  were  offered  within  their  township.  Then  to  relieve  the 
district  schools  and  to  stimulate  every  pupil  in  them  to  greater  exer- 
tion, the  trustee  should  open  this  central  high  school,  to  which 
such  pupils  as  have  graduated  from  the  district  school,  or  can  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination,  will  be  admitted.  Such  a  school,  wisely 
conducted,  would  be  worth  much  more  to  the  community  than  its 
cost. 
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Another  very  great  advantage  that  every  township  would  derive 
from  a  high  school  is  the  better  cultivated  teachers  it  would  have  to 
teach  its  district  schools.  One  of  the  greatest  detriments  to  the  dis- 
trict schools  is  the  lack  of  properly  trained  teachers  to  take  charge 
of  them.  The  general  opinion  here  is  that  anybody  can  teach  our 
schools,  and  custom  heretofore  has  made  it  a  rule  that  anybody- 
did  teach  our  schools,  but  recent  rules  have  proved  that  many  who 
had  been  teaching  had  to  quit,  and  as  a  result  teachers  are  very 
scarce,  and  are  getting  more  so.  We  desire  to  feel  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  are  to  step  upon  a  higher  plane  educationally,  and 
we  feel  that  the  only  way  to  accomplish  it  is  to  convince  the  people 
that  we  need  better  educated  teachers,  and  to  obtain  better  teachers 
we  must  have  a  means  of  educating  them  within  reach  of  them,  and 
the  joint  graded  or  high  school  is  the  only  means  within  our  reach 
by  which  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

I  trust  there  are  few  now  who  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  through 
the  high  school  a  very  considerable  portion  of  useful  knowledge 
may  be  acquired,  which  without  the  high  school  would  never  be 
known  to  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country 
schools,  and  which  would  tend  greatly  to  expand  the  range  of  their 
minds,  increase  their  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  lay  a  broad  founda- 
tion for  future  usefulness  and  improvement.  It  will  tend  to  prevent 
vices  and  crimes,  and  to  raise  their  thoughts  above  the  degrading 
pleasures  of  intemperance  and  sensuality.  It  will  render  them 
more  expert  in  their  mechanical  professions,  it  will  fit  them  for  be- 
coming improvers  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  for  taking  a  part  in 
all  those  movements  by  which  society  may  be  improved  and  the 
world  bettered. 


SAME  SUBJECT. 


W.  W.  CHESHIRE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  LAKE  COUNTY. 

At  Lowell,  Brunswick,  St.  Johns,  Hobart,  Merrillville  and  Crown 
Point,  of  this  county,  are  what  are  termed  graded  schools,  but  I 
havp  had  the  office  of  superintendent  so  short  a  time  that  I  have 
very  indefinite  ideas  of  their  usefulness,  except  the  school  in  Crown 
Point,  of  which  I  have  been  the  teacher  for  a  time.  These  schools 
are  not  i-io-idlv  graded  for  two  reasons. 
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1.  The  school-houses  and  appurtenances  are  such  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  have  a  first-class  graded  school. 

2.  In  most  of  these  schools,  and  in  the  different  departments,  the 
teachers  are  changed  too  often  to  be  j)rofitable  to  the  schools. 

Trustees  should  see  to  it  that  none  but  the  most  competent  sliould 
have  charge  of  a  graded  school,  and  when  a  corps  of  such  teachers' 
is  employed  in  such  school  no  change  should  be  made  unless  posi- 
tively necessary.  And  to  this  end  I  know  not  what  to  suggest, 
unless  it  be,  that  teachers  aspiring  to  such  positions  shall  be  required 
to  make  special  preparation  for  their  work,  and  pass  examination 
with  such  position  in  view.  Why  could  not  the  law  say  that  no  one 
should  act  as  principal  of  a  graded  school  unless  he  held  a  state 
license;  and  that  all  teachers  in  such  a  school  should  have  first-class 
qualifications.  I  think  it  would  be  almost  impracticable  to  estab- 
lish graded  schools  in  the  remote  townships  that  have  no  common 
center  except  their  voting  precinct.  I  think  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter to  establish  a  graded  school  in  all  such  towns  as  this,  into  which 
might  be  admitted,  free  of  tuition,  any  pupils  living  in  the  county 
who  wish  to  study  higher  branches  than  those  taught  in  their  own 
districts.  In  this  county,  I  think  a  graded  school  in  every  town- 
ship Avould  be  at  present  impossible,  but  I  think  there  is  much  to  do 
in  bringing  up  the  common  district  scliools  so  that  the  people  will 
get  the  value  of  their  money  expended  in  the  schools. 

And  to  this  end  allow  me  to  suggest  some  form  of  compulsion. 
Under  my  immediate  observation  are  a  large  number  of  children 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  while  the  tax-payer  is  doing  all  the  law 
requires  of  him  in  their  behalf  and  the  school  officers  are  doing  the 
same.  During  the  present  week,  I  asked  a  boy — a  poor  widow's 
son — why  he  did  not  attend  school,  and  his  answer  was,  "I  don't 
want  to."  He  is  a  public  charge  now  ;  has  nothing  with  which  to 
make  his  living  but  his  hands  and  will  not  use  them.  He  will  con- 
tinue a  public  charge  because  he  has  no  one  to  look  after  him  and 
the  school  officers  have  no  authority  to  look  after  him.  He  is  not 
learning  a  trade  or  anything  that  will  help  him  along  in  life.  The 
result  must  be  that  he  must  turn  out  a  tramp,  thief,  plunderer  or 
some  such  notorious  character,  goto  prison  and  end  his  days  there  or 
in  the  county  asylum.  He  has  been  a  public  charge  from  the 
time  of  his  birth  to  his  death,  and  no  one  has  ever  received  one  atom 
of  benefit  from  his  having  lived,  but  all  this  time  the  tax-payer  has 
been  supporting  the  school  for  the  benefit  of  such  boys.  Now 
what  I  claim  is,  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  economy  for  the  State 
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to  take  charge  of  all  such  children  and  see  to  it  that  they  have  a 
oonimon  school  education  and  a  trade.  It  is  said  that  such  a  meas- 
ure could  not  be  carried  out  in  a  republic.  I  answer  that  any  gov- 
ernment that  can  raise  money  by  taxation  to  build  school-houses, 
etc.,  etc.,  can,  if  it  makes  proper  effort,  compel  the  truants  into  the 
school  for  their  own  good.  The  statistics  showing  the  number  of 
children  in  the  State  attending  no  school  at  all  are  at  hand.  Now, 
what  are  many  of  these  children  doing?  Nothing?  No;  if  they 
were  doing  absolutely  nothing  there  might  be  some  hope  of  them, 
bur  they  are  doing  worse  than  nothing;  they  are  growing  up  in 
vice,  preparing  for  crime,  etc.,  etc. 


EXAMINATION    OF    PUPILS    IN    COUNTRY    SCHOOLS 
BY  TEACHERS  AND  COUNTY  SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 


H.  KOHLER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CLINTON  COUNTY. 

In  order  that  these  examinations  may  be  made  of  practical  value 
and  benefit  to  pupils,  it  is  essential  that  some  system  of  gradation 
should  be  in  use  in  the  schools  of  the  county.  And  as  gradation 
requires  systematic  classification  and  promotions  in  the  different 
branches  of  study,  examinations  then  become  a  necessity. 

L  The  teacher  holds  monthly  examinations  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  the  monthly  progress  of  the  pupils  and  of  maintaining  a 
symmetrical  classification.  The  different  intellecfual  faculties  are 
unequally  developed  in  different  pupils;  one  is  apt  and  takes  especial 
delight  in  a  particular  study,  and  consequently  outstrips  the  other 
members  of  the  class;  another  one  in  another  study,  and  so  on.  If 
one  pupil  shoots  ahead  in  arithmetic,  but  lags  behind  in  reading  and 
geography,  it  becomes  the  teacher's  duty  to  have  that  pupil  devote 
more  time  to  the  latter  two  branches  than  to  the  former.  This 
should  be  one  of  the  teacher's  objects  of  monthly  examinations,  and 
can,  ])erhaps,  best  be  ascertained  by  noting  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  any  one  grade,  and  he  can  accordingly  direct  his  efforts 
toward  maintaining  a  uniform  advancement  in  the  class  within  cer- 
tain limits.  Another  object  of  monthly  examinations  relates  to 
monthly  reports  to  parents,  of  which  I  shall  speak  farther  on. 
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2.  Examinations  for  the  purpose  of  promotion. — Tliese  should 
be  held  at  the  close  of  the  school  term,  or  rather  at  the  completion 
of  a  branch  by  the  class,  and  the  results  embodied  in  a  permanent 
record,  forming  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  school.  The  teacher 
for  the  next  school  will  then  know  exactly  in  which  class  and  grade 
to  place  each  pupil.  I  do  not  approve  of  any  promotions  until  the 
class  as  a  whole  have  mastered  all  the  branches  in  that  grade  fairly 
and  thoroughly.  But  exceptional  cases  of  bright  pupils  will  occur 
now  and  then  which  merit  promotion  ahead  of  the  class.  In  gen- 
eral, these  examinations  test  the  pupil's  actual  progress  and  knowl- 
edge, and  also  his  methods  of  study,  perchance  indicating  to  him 
some  imperfection,  or  a  want  of  attention  to  certain  portions  of  the 
different  branches  of  study  in  whicli  he  is  engaged.  They  encourage 
and  stimulate  to  renewed  energy;  they  tend  to  a  more  thorough 
study  and  review  of  the  subject,  and  make  more  lasting  impressions 
of  the  subject-matter  learned  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

3.  Methods  of  examinations.  —  The  country  schools,  where 
graded,  are  generally  divided  into  five  or  six  grades.  In  this 
county  we  have  six  grades.  Examinations  from  the  third  gi'ade 
upward  should  be  in  writing  as  far  as  practicable.  Written  exami- 
nations have  several  advantages  over  the  oral :  First,  the  same 
question  given  to  the  })upils  in  a  grade  gives  them  all  a  fair  and 
equal  chance ;  second,  the  questions  are  more  carefully  selected  by 
the  teacher — are  clear  and  well  defined;  third,  they  give  the  pupils 
more  time  for  deliberate  thinking,  so  that  they  can  express  their 
thoughts  on  paj)er  in  a  proper  and  logical  order,  and  consequently 
are  an  excellent  introduction  to  composition  writing,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  the  pupils  practice  in  penmanship;  fourth,  the  teacher 
then,  at  his  leisure,  can  better  judge  and  form  a  correct  conclusion 
of  the  merits  of  the  answers.  Oral  examinations  may  be  used  in 
the  lower  grades,  and  also  in  the  higher,  in  connection  with  the 
written.  But  the  oral  examinations  should  be  mainly  connected 
with  the  recitations,  since  every  recitation  should  partake  more  or 
less  of  the  nature  of  a  review,  and  then  is  the  proper  time  for  oral 
questioning. 

Some  standard  for  estimating  and  marking  the  results  of  exami- 
nations for  promotion  is  necessaiy.  Vie  have  adopted  the  standard 
in  this  county  that  pupils  shall  not  fall  below  an  average  of  seventy 
per  cent.,  and  in  any  single  branch  not  below  fifty  per  cent.,  before 
they  are  promoted.  This  calls  into  consideration  the  nature  and 
degree  of  difficulty  of  the  questions  to  be  answered.     They  should 
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be  clear  and  precise,  so  the  pupils  may  see  exactly  what  the  ques- 
tions mean ;  their  degree^of  difficulty  should  correspond  to  what 
the  pupils  have  passedjover  and  may  be  expected  to  know;  they 
should  be  logically  arranged,  the  easier  ones  first  and  the  more  diffi- 
cult ones  folloAving. 

As  to  the  examination  of  pupils  by  county  superintendent. — Such 
examinations  may  be  simply  of  an  inspectional  nature,  or  they  may 
partake  more  less  of  an  examination  proper,  in  order  to  enable  the 
examiner  to  ascertain,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  actual  result  of  the 
teacher's  methods  of  imparting  instruction  on  the  minds  of  the 
pupils.  The  objects  of  the  superintendent's  examinations  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows :  First,  as  regards  the  proper  or  improper 
grading  of  the  school;  second,  to  ascertain  the  results  of  the  meth- 
ods of  imparting  knowledge  to  the  pupils ;  third,  as  to  the  thorough- 
ness or  superficiality  of  teaching ;  fourth,  pupils  too  far  advanced  in 
text-books;  fifth,  to  see  that  proper  methods  of  instruction  are 
employed,  and  that  the  teaching  is  made  thorough  and  effective.  To 
this  may  be  added,  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
county  board  of  education.  The  grades  can  be  called  separately; 
then,  by  judicious  questioning,  oral  and  written  (on  slates),  the 
examiner  is  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  classes  are  properly  graded, 
the  results  of  instruction,  the  advancement  of  pupils,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, make  corrections  and  suggest  improvements  accordingly. 

Monthly  examinations  were  held  in  a  number  of  the  schools 
throughout  the  county  last  year,  and  the  results  placed  in  perma- 
nent record.  These  examinations  were  productive  of  much  good; 
greatly  increasing  the  interest  among  the  scholars,  as  also  the  per 
cent,  of  attendance.  By  inspection  and  especial  examinations  in 
certain  branches,  I  came  to  this  conclusion :  that  the  classes,  as  a 
rule,  are  too  far  advanced  in  the  text-books  for  their  attainments. 

School  records  and  reports. — At  our  last  meeting  I  urged  upon 
the  trustees  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  supplying  the  schools  of 
the  county  with  grade  books,  or  records,  in  which  the  results  of  the 
examinations,  grades,  promotions,  average  attendance,  loss  of  time, 
deportment,  etc.,  of  pupils  might  be  kept  in  a  permanent  form.  The 
daily  register  is  insufficient.  These  records  are  of  invaluable  ben- 
efit to  the  succeeding  teacher  in  aiding  him  to  classify  the  school,  or 
rather,  they  obviate  that  necessity,  as  he  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
grade  and  advancement  of  each  pupil.  This  saves  considerable 
time,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  classification,  would  be  so  much 
waste.     It  will  bring  system  into  the  school.     Further,  these  records 
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give  information  to  the  school  officers  and  parents,  and  furnish  edu- 
cational statistics.  They  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  in  securing  a  greater  interest  and  attention  to  study, 
both  in  school  and  at  home;  increase  the  per  cent,  of  regular  attend- 
ance; tend  to  improve  the  management  of  the  school  in  every  way. 
Of  equal  importance  are  reports  to  parents.  These  reports  should 
be  made  monthly,  or  as  often  as  an  examination  is  held.  They 
should  show  :  1.  The  standing  of  the  pupil  in  each  branch  ;  2.  The 
average  standing  in  all  the  branches  in  which  the  pupil  is  engaged; 
3.  Number  of  times  tardy ;  4,  Time  lost  by  tardiness;  5.  Number 
of  days  and  half-days  absent ;  G.  Deportment ;  7.  Remarks.  The 
parents  or  guardian  should  sign  the  reports,  and  return  them  by  the 
pupils.  In  these  reports,  parents  can  see  the  exact  status  of  their 
children  at  school.  They  are  led  to  see  the  industry  or  indolence  of 
their  children  in  certain. studies ;  they  are  reminded  of  the  waste  of 
time  lost  by  tardiness  and  absence;  they  will  know  without  being 
told  by  others  how  their  children  behave  at  school.  Should  they 
desire  to  institute  a  comparison  witli  the  standing  of  other  children, 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  visit  the  school,  compare  the  record  of  the 
whole  grade — which  is  open  to  inspection  at  all  times — and  they  can 
at  once  tell  how  their  children  stand  in  relation  to  others  of  the 
same  grade.  In  this  way  parents  are  led  to  see  the  excellencies  and 
the  deficiencies  of  their  children,  and,  if  they  have  any  interest  in 
their  educational  welfare  and  progress,  will  correct  any  imperfection 
as  far  as  lies  in  their  power.  These  reports  also  beget  a  closer  rela- 
tion between  teacher  and  parents.  Parents  will  visit  the  school 
oftener,  confer  with  the  teacher  concerning  the  children's  needs,  and 
more  readily  supply  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  is  en- 
couraged to  do  more  efficient  Work,  takes  greater  pride  in  his  classes, 
and  the  result  Mill  be  a  general  improvement  in  the  whole  school. 


SAME   SUBJECT. 


THOMAS  F.  McGUYER,  SUPERIKTENDEKT  OF  MAETIN  COUNTY. 

AY  hat  do  these  examinations  enable  us  to  do?  They  enable  us 
to  measure  the  work  and  progress  of  the  pupils  more  fully  than 
could  be  otherwise  done,  and  they  furthermore  enable  the  pupil  to 
measure  his  own  progress. 
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What  are  the  results  of  these  examinations?  Will  they  not  lead 
to  discouragement?  Probably,  in  some  instances,  they  will,  but  as 
a  general  rule  they  will  lead  the  pupil  onward  and  upward  by 
creating  in  him  a  desire  to  excell  his  classmates.  The  question  may 
be  asked,  why  adopt  something  that  will  prove  deleterious?  I 
answer,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  will  be  benefited  by  it,  and 
were  we  to  look  always  to  the  few',  the  many  would  go  uncared  for, 
and^\vould  bring  to  ruin  and  shame,  not  only  our  present  system 
of  free  schools,  but  the  entire  system  of  free  government.  It  is 
obvious,  for  many  reasons,  that  these  examinations  will  prove 
fruitful  of  great  good;  it  must  be  determined  how  often  they  must 
occur  to  produce  these  good  results.  I  answer,  not  oftener  than  once 
a  month.  The  fortitude  is  in  preparing  for  these  examinations,  rather 
than  going  through  them ;  oftener  than  once  a  month,  there  will  be  too 
much  time  spent  in  the  examination,  instead  of  actual  study.  They 
ought  to  occur  at  least  once  a  month;  this  gives  the  pupil  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  well  what  he  has  gone  over  before  advancing 
with  his  studies.  Who  is  to  conduct  these  examinations,  the  teacher 
or  county  superintendent,  or  both?  I  answer,  the  teacher  should 
conduct  them,  for  it  is  impossible  for  the  county  superintendent  to 
be  present  at  every  monthly  examination  that  must  occur  in  a 
county  of  some  ninety  or  a  hundred  schools,  and  a  term  of  from 
five  to  six  months.  But  the  county  superintendent  should  under 
all  circumstances,  furnish  the  questions  for  these  examinations;  he 
can  furnish  these  with  but  little  inconvenience  to  himself,  and  with 
great  profit  to  the  schools,  for  the  questions  for  each  school  will  be 
the  same ;  and  by  this  method  regularity  and  system  can  be  brought 
about  and  preserved  throughout  the  county.  Moreover,  there 
should  be  a  certain  day  in  each  month  set  apart  for  these  examina- 
tions, and,  as  the  schools  commence  in  the  fall,  let  them  hold  their 
examinations  on  the  same  day,  how^ever  short  the  time  may  have 
been  spent  in  teaching  previous  to  examination  day.  The  next 
question  that  naturally  suggests  itself  to  us  is,  what  should  be  the 
nature  of  these  questions?  They  should  be  of  such  a  character  as 
will  draw  out  the  necessary  information  belonging  to  the  different 
grades  of  the  system  being  generally  adopted  in  the  State.  The  ques- 
tion should  not  contain  the  answer  in  any  form  whatever. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  importance  of  sending  reports 

of  the  pupils  to  the  parents.     What  is  necessary  to  re[)ort?     It  is 

necessary  to  report    the  deportment  of  the  pupils,  and   also  their 

standing,  as  determined  by  these  monthly  examinations.     It  is  not 

IG — SuPT.  Pud.  Ins. 
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only  necessary  to  report  the  deportment  of  the  pupil  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  but  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  good  order  and  decorum  in  the  school.  By  reporting  the  deport- 
ment of  the  pupil  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  good  order  and  decorum  in  the  school,  the  parent  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  his  child  immediately,  and  has  an 
opportunity  to  bring  his  influence  in  co-operation  with  that  of  the 
teacher.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  parent  is  not  bound  to 
give  his  influence,  at  any  time,  or  on  any  occasion,  to  the  support  of 
our  free  schools,  but  that  he  has  a  better  knowledge  of  that  upon 
which  his  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  immediately,  and 
these  reports  present  to  the  parents  that  upon  which  they  are  not 
only  morally  bound,  but,  in  fact,  duty  bound,  to  proceed  to  rectify 
immediately.  It  may  be  said  that  some  parents  will  not  pay  any 
attention  to  these  reports.  This  may  all  be  true;  but,  nevertheless, 
this  does  not  diminish  the  duty  of  the  teacher  in  the  premises  set 
forth ;  simply  because  the  parent  neglects  his  duty  does  not  set  the 
teacher  at  liberty  to  neirlect  his. 


EELATIOXS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERIXTEKLENT  TO  CITY 
AND  TOWN  SCHOOLS. 


W.  B.  EYAy,  SUPEEINTENDENT  OF  DECATUE  COUNTY. 

City  schools  have  excellent  supervision.  The  larger  cities  have 
ward  schools  embracinir  in  each  all  grades  below  the  hitjh  school. 
Each  ward  school  is  managed  by  a  principal  wdio  usually  devotes 
his  whole  time  to  general  supervision.  Principals  are  directed  by 
the  city  superintendent,  to  whom  they  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct and  advancement  of  their  respective  schools.  In  cities  whose 
population  does  not  exceed  eight  thousand,  city  superintendents 
have,  usually,  all  grades,  including  the  high  school,  under  their  im- 
mediate control.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  one  executive 
head,  whose  business  it  is  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  and  how, 
and  when  and  why.  It  is  his  duty  to  map  out  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  issue  general  laws  for  the  government  of  principals,  teach- 
ers and  jiupils;  consequently,  there  is  no  clash  of  opinions,  no  dis- 
daining or  thwarting  of  plans.     The  harmonious  labor  of  teachers 
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is  directed  toward  the  consummation  of  a  preconceived  plan;  the 
energy  of  pupils  is  centered  in  the  same  object  and  not  permitted  to 
drift  hither  and  thither  with  every  changing  whim  of  youth. 

The  Legislature,  perceiving  the  willingness  of  city  boards  to  pro- 
vide efficient  supervision,  and  recognizing  the  impossibility  of  the 
Thorough  supervision  of  city,  town  and  district  schools  by  the  county 
superintendent,  wisely  relieved  him  by  the  provision,  "  That  city 
schools  having  a  superinten^lent  employed  by  their  board  may,  at  the 
request  of  said  board,  be  exempt  from  the  general  superintendence 
authorized  by  section  39." 

The  wants  and  needs  of  city  schools  are  different  from  those  of 
district  and  town  schools.  A  city  superintendent  has  no  difficulty 
in  the  classification  of  pupils  and  the  management  of  a  course  of 
study.  His  teachers  are  at  all  times  under  his  direction,  and  he  may 
see  that  his  plans  are  executed.  The  attendance  of  pupils  is  regu- 
lar. Tardiness  is  so  reduced  that  it  does  not  materially  interfere 
with  the  advancement  of  pupils.  Opposition  to  the  prescribed 
course  of  training,  on  the  part  of  parents  who  wish  to  dictate,  is  sel- 
dom manifested,  and  never  availing,  because  discipline  is  more  rigid 
than  can  be  enforced  in  rural  districts. 

Town  schools  are  not  provided  with  superintendents.  Principals 
of  town  schools  are  engaged  in  teaching,  and  have  little  time,  even 
when  competent,  to  direct  their  assistants.  The  relation  of  county 
superintendents,  in  law  and  in  fact,  is,  therefore,  identical  with  their 
relation  to  district  schools.  What,  then,  are  the  needs  of  district 
and  town  schools  relative  to  superintendence? 

The  civilized  world  has  long  recognized  the  benefits  arising  from 
the  division  of  labor  in  almost  all  branches  of  industry.  Every 
factory  and  foundry  in  the  land  has  its  foreman  and  its  superintend- 
ent. The  busy  workmen  in  every  printing  house  and  machine  shop 
have  each  a  certain  part  to  perform,  and  are  directed  by  one  who  is 
responsible  for  their  efficiency  and  faithfulness.  Manufacturers 
avail  themselves  of  the  increased  profits  and  superior  results  obtained 
by  a  judicious  division  of  labor  and  skillful  supervision.  More 
complex,  in  its  ultimate  ramifications,  than  any  mechanism,  is  our 
common  school  system.  Supervision  and  responsibility  to  a  direct- 
ing head  are  certainly  as  necessary  in  the  machinery  for  the  develop- 
ment of  law-abiding  citizens  and  intelligent  men  and  women  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  perfect  pin  or  a  finished  watch. 

It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  while  all  freely  admit  the  necessity 
of  skillful  supervision   in   mechanical   employments,  in  mercantile 
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pursuits,  in  governmental  affairs,  some  doubt  the  utility  of  school 
superintendence,  forgetting  that  the  material  upon  which  the  work- 
men, both  skilled  and  unskilled,  are  engaged  to  labor  in  school 
work,  is  as  inestimable  in  value  as  it  is  immortal  in  nature;  that,  in 
sj>ite  of  our  care,  many  inexperienced  and  incom})etent  persons  are 
employed  to  train  the  young;  that  educators  of  mind  must  of  neces- 
sity be  moulders  of  character;  that  experiments  by  the  unskilled 
bungler  upon  the  most  delicate  and  precious  material — the  human 
mind  and  body — jeopardize  the  happiness  and  usefulness,  if  not  the 
eternal  welfare,  of  the  younz. 

Superintendents  are  too  often  crippled  and  manacled  by  the  par- 
simony of  county  commissioners.  If  men  are  to  be  engaged  upon 
public  work,  it  is  justly  deemed  expedient  to  employ  an  expert  to 
see  that  the  work  is  skillfully  executed,  and  the  time  faithfully 
employed.  But  when  a  great  number  of  workmen,  many  of  whom 
are  inexperienced,  are  employed  to  shape,  polish  and  develop  "that 
deathless  thing" — the  human  soul — it  is  deemed  economy  to  limit 
supervision  to  the  minimum.  Shame  upon  the  churlish  dogmatism 
which  esteems  the  erection  of  a  bridge  a  more  important  work  than 
the  building  of  a  brain! 

The  most  prondnent  of  Indiana's  educators  recently  said,  in  sub- 
stance:  "I  should  prefer  to  have  my  child  remain  undeveloped 
mentally  rather  than  to  have  him  pushed  to  the  highest  point  in  the 
curriculum  by  dyspeptic,  careless,  or  injudicious  instructors,  what- 
ever their  scholarly  attainments."  He  was  wise  and  deliberate  in 
making  this  statement,  recognizing  the  dangers  to  mind,  body  and 
character  which  attend  the  employment  of  unrestrained  and  undi- 
rected tutors  for  the  young.  Yet  the  model  school  system  of  the 
United  States  places  the  salary  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  th;  t 
the  State's  children  suffer  no  wrong,  largely  under  the  control  of 
untutored  men,  who,  in  many  instances,  regard  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  as  supernumerary. 

How  often  are  the  best  of  men  forced  to  resign  and  seek  more 
remunerative  employment  by  the  false  economy  of  county  commis- 
sioners ! 

County  superintendents  have  a  difBcult  and  important  work  to 
perform  in  the  gradation  of  pupils  who  have  been  permitted  to  select 
studies  at  random.  They  must  systematize  the  labor  of  teachers 
and  pupils  which  has  so  long  been  misdirected,  and  has  resulted  in 
so  great  a  waste  of  time  and  energy. 

The  duties  of  county  superintendents  to  the  patrons,  pupils,  and 
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teachers  of  district  and  town  schools,  are  scarcely  less  sacred  than 
those  of  parent  to  child,  child  to  parent,  citizen  to  state  and  state  to 
to  citizen.  To  them  it  is  given  to  protect  and  advance  the  highest 
interests  of  the  child,  the  parent,  and  the  state;  to  guard  with 
jealous  care  the  plastic  mind  of  youth  from  the  blighting  influence 
of  unrefined,  selfish,  dishonest,  ignorant,  injudicious  and  otherwise 
incapable  teachers;  to  see  not  only  that  the  text-work  is  properly 
tanght,  that  precious  time  is  not  squandered  and  energy  misapplied, 
but  that  mind  is  developed,  elevated,  refined,  and  that  pernicious 
passions  are  not  fed,  evil  tendencies  not  encouraged,  immoral  and 
vicious  characters  are  not  formed  by  bad  methods  of  government 
and  instruction,  or  a  soul-blighting  example. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  county  superintendents  do  not  have  the 
direction  of  teachers  in  city  schools,  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the 
examination  of  applicants  for  positions  in  such  schools  may  not  be 
inappropriate. 

City  schools  require  special  qualifications  in  the  teachers  of  dif- 
ferent departments.  Many  teachers  of  primary  grades  are  eminent 
in  their  sphere,  yet  for  yeai's  have  no  experience  in  teaching  and  no 
time  to  study  branches  beyond  those  of  their  own  departments. 
So,  also,  teachers  in  the  higher  grades,  while  they  must  be  thorough 
in  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  Latin,  geology,  etc.,  they  have 
no  time  to  expend  in  keeping  bright  the  eight  common  school 
.branches,  or,  at  least,  such  of  these  as  they  do  not  use.  Let  us 
have  a  board  of  examiners  for  cities,  composed  of  the  city  superin- 
tendent representing  the  interests  of  the  city,  the  county  superin- 
tendent representing  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  a  third  party 
chosen  by  the  two  mentioned  from  the  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  or  the  city  council.  Let  the  list  of  branches  be  extended 
or  abridged  by  this  board  to  suit  the  wants  of  each  position.  Let 
licenses  be  issued  for  specific  grades  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  Let  the  only  license  which  shall  pass  for  all  grades  be  that 
issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  additional  expense 
would  be  only  the  amount  charged  the  city  by  the  third  member  of 
the  board,  and  the  benefit  to  city  superintendents  and  schoul  boards 
is  manifest. 
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SAME   SUBJECT. 

BY 

S.  p.  HAKLAN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MARION  COUNTY. 

The  relation  that  the  county  superintendent  sustains  to 'city  and 
town  schools,  within  the  corporate  limits  of  his  county,  is  one  of 
considerable  importance,  affecting  the  interests  of  such  schools  to 
the  extent  of  contributing  to  their  efficiency  or  sensibly  disturbing 
their  usefulness.  Not,  indeed,  by  coming  into  close  contact  with 
the  officers  and  teachers,  but  by  a  remote  relationship  which  I  will 
endeavor  to  set  forth. 

Section  39  of  the  school  law  gives  the  county  superintendent 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  schools  of  his  county,  prescrib- 
ing very  fully  his  duties,  with  a  provision  exempting  from  his 
jurisdiction  the  city  schools  having  superintendents  employed  by  the 
school  boards  of  said  cities,  when  such  boards  may  request  such 
exemption. 

Sections  18  and  21  provide  that  the  reports  of  enumeration  of 
cliildren,  and  that  statistical  and  financial  reports,  be  made  to  the 
county  superintendent  at  stated  times,  and  other  sections  provide 
for  the  transmission  of  the  same  to  the  state  superintendent. 

Section  34  provides  for  an  examination  of  all  applicants  for 
licenses  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  while  section 
28  says  that  trustees  shall  employ  no  person  to  teach  in  the  schools, 
except  such  persons  shall  have  a  license,  issued  by  the  proper  state 
or  county  authority. 

Supplemental  section  "  E  "  provides  that  the  county  superintend- 
ent, the  township  trustees  and  the  presidents  of  the  school  boards  of 
the  incorporated  towns  and  cities  of  the  county  shall  constitute  a 
county  board  of  education,  organized  and  empowered  to  transact 
such  business  as  may  properlv  come  before  it.  Thus,  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  school  law  of  the  State,  we  find  the  duties,  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  county  superintendent,  involved  in  his  rela- 
tionship to  city  and  town  schools,  to  be  : 

1.  That  he  shall  visit  and  inspect  the  city  and  town  schools  not 
exempt  by  law  from  his  jurisdiction,  advising  with  principals  and 
trustees  as  to  the  best  methods  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
same. 

2.  That  he  shall  receive  the  verified  reports  of  the  trustees  of 
such  cities  and  towns,  relating  to  enumeration  of  children,  school 
statistics,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  corporation. 
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3.  That  he  shall  examine  all  teachers,  not  having  state  certifi- 
cates, who  shall  be  employed  to  teach  in  such  schools. 

4.  That  he  shall  me^t  from  time  to  time  the  presidents  of  the 
boards  of  education  of  such  cities  and  towns,  at  meetings  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  and  assist  in  devising  such  measures 
and  prescribing  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  affect  the  useful- 
ness of  said  schools. 

In  relation  to  the  first  item  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the 
county  superintendent  ought  to  visit  and  make  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  schools  of  the  incorporated  towns  and  cities  of  the 
county  not  exempt  by  law  from  his  jurisdiction.  If  he  finds 
that  the  surroundings  are  satisfactory,  that  the  buildings  are 
clean  and  comfortable,  the  attendance  regular  and  punctual,  the 
discipline  of  a  proper  character,  and  the  instruction  comprehensive, 
thorough  and  effective,  certainly  no  harm  can  result  from  such  visi- 
tation. While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  above  enumerated  items 
are  not  satisfactory,  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  trustees,  can  set  him- 
self to  work  to  bring  about  a  different  state  of  affairs  in  such  schools. 
True,  he  has  no  authority  under  the  law  to  compel  principals  and 
teachers  to  carry  out  his  instructions,  except  such  authority  be  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  trustee,  but  he  may  report  the  condition  of  the 
school  to  the  proper  authority  and  insist  that  his  instructions  be 
followed.  His  duties  to  the  schools  of  the  county  will  certainly 
not  have  been  properly  discharged  until  such  visitation  and  inspec- 
tion has  been  made. 

His  duty  in  relation  to  item  second  can  be  discharged  by  receiv- 
ing of  the  trustees  of  towns  and  cities  such  reports  as  are  required 
of  them  by  law,  inspecting  and  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  the 
same.  In  case  such  reports  are  not  made  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  specified  by  law,  the  county  superintendent  is  directed  to 
order  the  county  auditor  to  withhold  from  the  corporation  of  such 
derelict  trustees  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  apportioned  to  such  corporations,  and  said  sum  of  money  is 
not  to  be  paid  until  such  report  is  duly  made  and  filed.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  law  is  certainly  wise  on  this  subject.  Negligent  and 
careless  trustees  are  thus  bound  to  perform  the  duties  required  of 
them. 

The  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  in  the  examination  of 
teachers  is  one  of  great  responsibility,  and  requiring  in  its  discharge 
rare  judgment  and  nice  discrimination.  Except  a  great  deal  of  care 
be  exercised    the  examination  may  be  productive  of  serious   mis- 
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understandings  between  town  and  county  superintendents,  which 
may  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  It  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  examine  the  teachers  of  the  country  schools,  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  required  to  teach  all  of  the  branches  in  which 
they  are  to  be  examined,  and  hence  are  necessarily  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  subject-matter  of  such  branches.  Then,  too,  the 
superintendent  comes  into  positive  contact  with  such  teachers,  not 
only  in  county  and  township  institutes,  but  in  their  schools,  where 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  seeing  the  actual  work  done,  and  through 
these  means  it  is  not  especially  difficult  to  make  up  a  judgment  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  such  teachers.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  city  and  tOAvn  schools,  there  are  employed  high  school,  primary 
and  special  teachers,  of  whose  qualifications  the  county  superintend- 
ent is  in  a  position  to  know  but  very  little.  The  teacher  of  the  high 
school  may  be  an  excellent  teacher  of  Latin,  trigonometry,  chem- 
istry and  geology,  but  may  not  be  able  to  pass  a  successful  examina- 
tion in  history,  physiology  and  geography.  The  primary  teacher 
who  has  taught  primary  work  exclusively  for  ten  years  probably, 
and  with  abundant  success,  frequently  can  not  pass  a  creditable 
examination  in  arithmetic,  physiology  and  history.  Special  teachers 
are  employed  in  all  cities  and  a  large  number  of  towns,  who  teach 
German,  music,  drawing,  French  or  other  special  subjects.  Their 
competency  to  teach  the  branches  they  profess  to  teach  can  not  be 
questioned,  yet  if  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  eight  com- 
mon school  branches,  as  is  required  under  the  law  at  present,  they 
fail.  County  superintendents  make  a  strict  construction  of  the  law, 
and  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  schools  are  deprived  of  the 
services  of  these  teachers,  who  are  thoroughly  competent  to  teach 
with  perfect  success  in  their  special  departments,  but  who  can  not 
every  year  take  the  time  to  review  the  common  branches  in  order 
to  pass  examination.  In  this  particular  the  law  is  defective,  and 
should  be  changed.  The  county  superintendent,  who  is  satisfied  as 
to  the  competency  of  the  teacher  to  teach  successfully  in  his  special 
department  the  branches  assigned  to  him,  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
examine  applicants  in  those  branches  and  issue  a  certificate  to  teach 
the  same.  A  law  giving  the  superintendent  such  power  would  cer- 
tainly lessen  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  operate  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  schools.  A  remedy,  as  the  law  now  stands,  can  be 
applied  by  which  the  difficulties  of  the  matter  may  be  measurably 
obviated,  and  still  allow  the  county  superintendent  to  conform  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law.     lu  such  cases  as  have  been  cited  above  the 
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county  superintendent  and  the  city  or  town  superintendent  and  a- 
third  party,  selected  by  the  two,  may,  by  agreement  of  the  cotinty 
superintendent  with  the  city  or  town  board,  examine  such  teachers 
touching  their  qualifications  to  teach  the  special  subjects  assigned 
them,  issue  a  license,  to  which  the  county  superintendent  must  affix 
his  official  signature.  This,  it  seems,  could  be  done  without  violat- 
ing the  law,  for  certainly  the  Legislature  did  not  intend  to  require 
the  teacher  of  German  to  pass  an  exhaustive  examination  in  English 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  county  superintendent  as  to  his  qualifications 
to  teach  German.  If  it  should  occur  to  those  interested  that  the 
plan  above  mentioned  is  feasible,  and  it  should  be  put  into  practice, 
much  confusion  and  trouble  would  thereby  be  avoided. 

In  relation  to  the  last  item  I  would  say  that  the  superintendent 
can  do  much  to  help  the  schools  of  the  county  at  meetings  of  the 
board  of  education.  There  he  points  out  to  the  board  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  schools,  explains  the  causes  of  the  same,  suggests 
remedies  and  the  means  of  their  application,  and  by  his  force  of 
character  and  influence  impresses  his  individuality  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  and  through  them  upon  the  schools  of  the  county, 
and  by  this  means  may  exert  a  positive  influence  for  good — may 
reach  defects  and  inaugurate  reforms,  affording  the  means  for  put- 
ting them  into  execution,  which  may  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency, 
not  only  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  county,  but  in  the  remotest 
districts  of  the  county,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  county  superin- 
tendent will  be  recognized  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  problem  of 
education. 


APPARATUS-WHAT  IS  NEEDED-USE  AND  ABUSE  OF. 


JAMES  A.  BARNS,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DeKALB  COUNTY. 

Probably  the  first  apparatus  used  in  this  county  was  the  rod. 
But  little  need  be  said  at  the  present  day  as  to  its  various  uses  in 
illustrating  the  truths  of  science,  or  enforcing  the  maxims  of  civil 
government.  It  was  an  ever-present  help  in  the  good  old  days,, 
and  when  a  penknife  was  added,  the  teacher's  stock  of  tools  was 
for  a  time  complete.  Next  came  the  wall  maps  for  the  study  of 
geography,  and  under  this  new  inspiration,  the  children  sang  tunes 
scarcely  less  lugubrious  than  those  evoked   by  the  rod  itself     But 
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though  some  good  was  accomplished,  these  maps  were  soon  aban- 
doned, hung  up  at  the  windows,  and  as  curtains — rather  expensive 
ones — they  soon  faded  away.  Then  charts  of  various  kinds,  and 
for  many  different  purposes,  were  introduced  and  passed  through 
similar  stages  of  use,  abuse  and  final  decay.  Some  of  these  were 
valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  school-room  ;  some  were  not.  Some  were 
purchased  by  ignorant  but  well  meaning  school  officers,  who  were 
guided  more  by  a  desire  to  do  good,  and  by  the  over-persuasion  of 
zealous  agents  who  had  something  to  bell,  than  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  their  schools.  In  this  way  some  of  the  trustees  once 
purchased  stereoscopes  and  stereoscopic  views,  under  the  belief 
that  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  would  be  secured. 
They  were  also  supposed  to  be  valuable  aids  in  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy and  history.  But,  in  spite  of  these  errors  and  misapplica- 
tions of  public  money,  we  have  not  always  been  the  losers.  We 
have  gradually  acquired  a  better  knowledge  of  what  apparatus  may 
be  serviceable.  Better  selections,  made  by  more  intelligent  officers, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  better  class  of  teachers,  have  fully  dem- 
onstrated the  value  of  such  aids.  Now,  no  well  organized  school  is 
without  at  least  a  portion  of  the  more  simple  and  necessary  appa- 
ratus. The  jirimary  grades  in  every  school  should  be  freely  fur- 
nished with  charts  suited  to  their  work.  These  should  be  so  placed 
that  the  pupils  may  see  and  study  them,  and  so  they  may  copy  such 
as  are  made  for  that  purpose.  This  will  not  only  keep  those  em- 
ployed who  are  too  young  to  study,  but  will  assist  them  to  form 
correct  ideas  of  the  size,  shape,  color,  etc.,  of  such  objects  as  are 
treated  in  their  lessons.  Under  this  head  I  would  class  the  primary 
charts  for  reading,  for  copying  figures  and  pictures,  for  primary 
drawing,  for  mathematical  figures  and  some  of  the  simpler  forms  of 
stems,  leaves  or  flowers.  In  the  higher  grades  we  need  plans,  dia- 
grams and  forms,  and  these  so  arranged  and  graded  as  to  suit  the 
wants  of  the  different  classes.  If  these  can  not  be  furnished  by  the 
school  officers,  a  part,  at  least,  can  be  constructed  by  the  teacher. 
Triangles,  squares  and  other  mathematical  figures  may  be  placed  on 
the  black-board.  But  a  better  way  is  to  have  them  in  a  separate 
form,  as  a  chart,  or  drawn  on  a  piece  of  black-board  paper.  In  this 
way  they  can  be  hung  up  in  convenient  places  about  the  room. 
The  pupils  should  refer  to  them  constantly  while  at  work,  especially 
in  the  solution  of  questions  relating  to  area,  capacity  and  other  prob- 
lems in  mensuration.  In  this  way  education  will  become,  not  a 
mere  abstract  or  theoretical  matter,  but  a  practical  reality. 
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In  such  schools  as  can  afford  it,  n  complete  set  of  weights  and 
mcasiu'es  should  be  added  lo  the  list.  This  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
f/o  the  things  that  he  can  otherwise  only  read  of  Siwd  think  about. 
Otherwise  he  may  be  able  to  repeat  all  the  tables  in  the  arithmetic, 
vet  perhaps  can  not  weigh  correctly  a  parcel  of  butter.  Good  scholars 
often  make  a  very  poor  showing  when  called  upon  to  perform  some 
of  the  actual  calculations  in  common  business.  Then  let  the  pupils 
learn  their  tables  of  weights  and  measures  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  things  themselves.  Give  them  work  not  found  in  the 
text-book.  Let  them  learn  as  thoroughly  as  do  the  merchant,  the 
grocer  and  the  druggist. 

AVhat  is  true  of  arithmetic  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true  as  regards 
the  other  branches.  Let  the  pupils  in  geography  have  globes.  Let 
them  have  charts  to  show  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  tides,  of 
winds,  of  ocean  currents,  of  rainfall,  of  temperature,  elevation  of 
land,  productive  and  sterile  areas^  and  such  others  as  belong  to  that 
subject. 

In  grammar  we  should  have  sets  of  neat,  plain  and  concise  forms 
for  the  written  work  in  analysis  and  parsing.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
work  in  written  examinations.  By  all  means  let  us  improve  the 
work  in  these  respects.  Some  of  our  black-board  work,  and  many 
of  our  examination  papers,  should  be  considered  a  discredit  to 
teacher  and  pupil.  All  such  plans  and  forms  are  well  worthy  to  be 
classed  as  a  part  of  our  school  apparatus.  They  should  not  only  be 
put  into  the  school  but  their  use  should  be  made  obligatory. 

In  addition  to  the  things  already  named,  I  have  only  to  add  a  dic- 
tionary. A  large  copy  of  one  of  our  standard  authors  should  be 
found  on  the  teacher's  desk  in  every  school-room ;  then  let  the 
pupils  provide  themselves  with  such  smaller  ones  as  their  different 
grades  may  require.  No  one  can  understand  the  value  of  a  good 
dictionary  until  he  has  made  it  his  familiar  companion  for  years. 
It  is  a  vast  storehouse,  containing,  in  a  condensed  form,  and  easily 
available,  much  of  the  wisdom  and  much  of  the  results  of  patient 
research  that  have  come  down  to  us  through  all  ages. 

Give  the  teacher  good  apparatus  and  see  that  he  does  not  neglect 
to  use  them.  A  teacher  is  uuMorthy  of  his  calling  if  he  allows  a 
globe,  a  chart  or  a  dictionary  to  remain  unused  in  his  school-room. 
Still  more  unworthy  is  he  who  allows  them  to  become  playthings  for 
idle  pupils,  and  in  this  way  to  be  destroyed.  Much  money  has  been 
wasted  in  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus,  but  a  great  part  of  this 
may  be   charged   to  the   incompetence   or  indifference  of  teachers. 
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Then,  in  conclusion  I  would  add,  let  the  intelligent  school  officer, 
the  intelligent  parent,  and  the  earnest  teacher  unite  to  put  into  our 
schools  suitable  apparatus  and  other  needful  appliances,  and  then 
see  to  it  that  these  things  are  preserved  and  used. 


SAME  SUBJECT. 


J.  E.  YOUNGBLOOD,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WAERICK  COUNTY. 

One  of  the  greatest  wants  of  our  common  schools  is  appropriate 
and  suitable  apparatus.  As  to  kinds  of  aj)paratus,  we  should  be 
very  careful  in  our  selections.  In  buying,  we  should  take  into 
account  the  object  to  be  reached  by  such  apparatus,  its  quality  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  text-books  in  use.  For  instance,  Warren's 
maps  are  not  appropriate  for  Guyott's  geographies,  nor  is  McGufFey's 
primary  chart  fitted  to  Harper's  readers. 

More  good  may  be  realized  from  apparatus  if  the  trustees  in 
selecting  it  would  consider  their  text-book  in  use  or  to  be  used  with 
it,  and  see  that  the  two  correspond.  As  a  remedy  for  this,  if  the 
trustees  are  not  proper  judges  or  teachers,  they  can  consult  some 
good  teacher  or  the  superintendent  before  buying. 

Further,  as  to  the  kinds  of  apparatus,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to 
say  that  it  seems  that  all  needful  articles  have  been  invented,  but  I 
can  see  a  place  and  a  need  of  a  piece  which  I  have  never  yet  seen 
in  the  common  county  schools.  It  is  a  map  for  aiding  in  the  teach- 
ing of  United  States  history.  It  is  true,  a  teacher  can  draw  a  map 
on  the  board  as  the  class  progresses  in  the  study,  but  in  the  common 
county  school  he  does  not  have  the  board-space,  and  besides  does 
not  have  the  time.  Had  our  teachers  a  map  showing  the  places  of 
the  different  engagements,  the  routes  of  the  armies,  and  their  rela- 
tive positions,  etc.,  they  would  be  greatly  aided,  and  much  better 
results  would  be  gained.  Pupils  would  then  see  the  history  of  our 
country  in  space,  instead  of  having  a  mass  of  facts  and  dates  of 
things  which  took  place  in  some  indefinitely  located  region,  obscure 
to  the  mind  of  the  average  pupil.  I  suggest  that  some  one  who  is 
eager  of  public  notoriety  get  up  such  a  map  and  put  it  before  the 
people. 

The  use  of  apparatus  should  be  somewhat  different  in  our  com- 
mon schools.     Instead  of  making   wiudow   panes  and   shutters   of 
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our  charts,  and  playthings  of  our  globes,  philosophical  and  astro- 
nomical instruments,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  place  prepared  for 
them  and  used  only  as  the  recitation  demands  them.  If  we  could 
but  estimate  the  cost  of  apparatus  destroyed  in  Indiana  in  one  year 
I  am  sure  the  amount  would  surprise  any  of  us.  There  would  not 
be  so  many  school  supply  houses,  and  we  would  not  be  annoyed 
with  their  drummers  quite  so  much.  To  prevent  the  abuse  of  appa- 
ratus trustees  should  hold  each  teacher  individually  responsible  for 
the  abuse  of  all  apparatus  belonging  to  his  school-house.  They 
never  should  make  a  settlement  with  any  teacher  until  he  has  put 
away  in  its  proper  place  all  maps,  globes,  charts,  blocks  and  every- 
thing belonging  thereto.  If  a  school-house  has  no  place  for  such 
the  director  should  take  charge  of  them.  The  kinds  of  apparatus 
necessary  to  every  country  school  are :  An  eight-inch  globe,  a  four- 
inch  hemispherical  globe,  a  set  of  outline  physical  maps,  a  good 
word-method  chart,  a  set  of  Turner's  or  Cutter's  anatomical  charts, 
a  set  of  cubical  blocks  and  a  set  of  geometrical  blocks,  including 
the  more  common  forms,  and,  according  to  my  notion,  a  historical 
map.  As  our  country  advances,  and  as  our  resources  increase,  other 
apparatus  should  be  gotten,  but  the  above  named  are  necessary  to 
teach  a  good  common  school. 


HOW  TO  ECONOMIZE  TIME  IN  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


T.  D.  THARP,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  GRANT  COUNTY. 

It  is  not  intended  to  save  work  in  the  aggregate  to  the  teacher,  but 
to  enable  him  to  secure  each  day  what  in  kind  and  amount  should  be 
done.  'Economy  is  not  frugality,  though  it  includes  it;  neither  is  it 
parsimony,  nor  does  it  include  it.  The  word  comes  from  oikos, 
house,  and  nomos,  management;  and  here  has  reference  to  distribu- 
tion of  work  so  as  to  use  time  properly  in  the  school-room.  By 
this  more  work  can  be  done,  time  saved  and  better  habits  secured 
to  pupils.  Who  can  object  to  preparation  and  plan  for  any  thing? 
First  consideration  is  comfort  of  pupils ;  for  without  a  normal  con- 
dition of  body  mental  force  will  not  be  well  applied.  Hence,  a 
house  should  be  planned  by  one  that  knows  what  is  needed,  securing 
grounds  and  rooms  attractive  to  young  minds;  for  ])leasant  sur- 
roundings quicken  and  prepare  faculties  for  continued  effort.     To 
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these,  bring  wise  supervision,  as  in  course  of  study,  programme  for 
daily  work^  organization,  grading,  mode  of  seating,  moving  classes, 
conducting  recitations,  record  of  pupils'  standing,  uniformity  of 
books,  and  other  smaller  factors.  The  law  names  the  branches  to 
be  tau;j;ht,  but  it  is  left  for  us  to  devise  the  best  wars  and  means  for 
teaehinor  them.  The  course  of  study  should  2;ive  each  branch  its 
time  and  place,  having  regard  to  as  perfect  development  of  charac- 
ter as  possible.  Let  the  work  in  the  branches  be  uniform,  even. 
Our  programme  is  substantially  as  follows  : 

PROGRAM^fE,    A.    M. 

8:30.  Opening  Exercises;  reviewing  lessons. 

8:40.  A  Class  in  Arithmetic. 

9:05.  B  Class  in  Arithmetic. 

9:30.  C  Class  in  Arithmetic. 

9:50.  Beginners  in  Arithmetic. 

10:05.  U.  S.  History  and  applied  Geography. 

10:30.  RECESS. 

10:40.  Third  Reader  and  Spelling. 

11:00.  Second  Reader  and  Spelling. 

11:15.  First  Reader  and  Spelling. 

11:30,  Writing,  (whole  school.) 

11:55.  Collecting  Writing  Materials. 

12:00.  Noon  Recess. 

PR0C4RAMMF,    P.    M. 

1.00.  Class  in  Grammar. 

1:25.  Fourth  Reader  and  Etymology. 

1:50.  Second  Reader  and  Spelling. 

2:05.  First  Reader  and  Spelling. 

2:20.  Primary  Geography. 

2:40.  RECESS. 

2:50.  Intermediate  Geography. 

3:15.  Class  in  Physiology. 

3:40.  Miscellaneous  Work. 

3:50.  Calling  Roll. 

3:55.  Questions. 

4:00.  Dismission. 
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These  divisicMis  should  be  put  up,  clock  between  them,  in  a  promi- 
nent  place.     The  school  should  be  thoroughly  organized  and  con- 
formed to  these  premises,  with  four  grades,  based  on  the  readers  or 
arithmetic,   whichever  may    be    worked   to   best   point,    and   other 
branches  made  attendants  in  their  order.     We  use  the  readers  as  the 
basis,  as  we  have  no  sixth  readers  in  our  schools,  and  the  fifth  is 
retiring.     Some  of  our  schools  have  four  divisions  only;  and  this  is 
the  greatest  factor  of  "  How  to  economize  time  in  ungraded  schools. " 
This  is  practically  brought  about  by  teachers  thoroughly  understand- 
ing plans,  knowing  how  to   manage,  how  much  work   each  pupil 
needs,  how  much  constitutes  a  lesson,  when  it  is  well  prepared,  when 
well  recited,  and  by  having  acquaintance  with  pupils  and  parents. 
With  such  organization  each  pupil  can  have  three  or  four  studies 
and  recitations,  according  to  age,  and  classes  not  exceed  fourteen  or 
fifteen,   nor   recitations   exceed    seventeen   each   day.      Where   this 
condition  exists,  ample  time  is  given  for  pupils  to  prepare  lessons 
and  recite  them  with  proper  attention.     I  have  noticed  the  happy 
results  of  this   distribution   of  work   under  efficient  teachers,  and 
recorded  progress  of  pupils  and  success  to  teachers.     In  such  schools 
there  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  paths  of  peace  compared  with  the 
i)ld,  pell-mell  order  of  things.     I  appointed  a  day  for  presenting 
plans  to  teachers,  and  it  did  gt)od.     We  review  work  done  in  schools 
at  township  institutes,  and  make  corrections  when  needed.     There 
is  need    of  better    scholarship   in   teachers,  as   a   foundation   upon 
which  to  build,  and  giving  readiness  to  execute  plans.     This  having 
t')  make  teachers  in  the  schools,  while  they  teach,  is  the  greatest 
li»ss  to  pupils  and  patrons  of  any  one  thing.     Nature  has  rule  in  all 
her  ways,  and  has   neither   too  much  nor   too  little,  just  enough; 
and,  in  this  evenly-balanced  state,  growth  is  the  result.     The  habit 
of  attention  is  essential,  and  can  be  secured  by  orderly  recitations. 
Attention  in  the  school  means  ready  to  see,  to  hear.     I  have  seen 
time  lost  by  calling  and  dismissing  pupils  one  at  a  time  with  pro- 
longed annoyance;  by  teachers  not  being  familiar  with  lessons;  by 
allowing  pupils  to  debate   points  irrelevant;    by  want  of  order  and 
promptness.     I  have  seen  time  saved  in  orderly  schools  where  one 
class  passed  to  seats  and  another  to  recitation  at  same  signal ;  in  not 
annoying  pupils  by  taps  of  bell  or  raps  of  stick ;  by  teacher  conduct- 
ing recitations,  and  not  conducted  by  the  bright  boy  in  the  class. 
We  should   awaken   by  questions,  giving   most   help   by   teaching 
pupils  how  to  help  themselves.     Give  correct  forms  of  work.     This 
can  be  done  by  example  in  opening  subjects  by  the  teachers.     There 
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are  many  little  things,  so-called,  that  need  direction,  which  help  in 
their  mode  to  make  up  the  product  of  loss  or  gain.  Promptness 
and  thoroughness  at  every  step  will  bring  accelerated  speed.  Con- 
necting, we  see  a  relation  between  economy  and  a  normal  school, 
for  both  have  noinos — rule,  management.  The  normal  develops, 
trains,  according  to  best  experience,  grouping  analogous  things  in 
nature's  way,  and  in  this  is  true  economy.  How  many  lives  have 
been  lost  in  utilizing  the  science  of  medicine  none  would  say;  nor 
how  many  have  been  failures,  or  powers  for  evil — products  of  factors 
in  the  school-room.  It  may  be  a  question  if  any  one  should  assume 
the  training  of  teachers  lor  the  common  schools,  unless  he  himself 
has  spent  years  in  them.  A  king  once  took  his  son  to  his  general, 
and  said:  "  Make  a  soldier  of  him;  for  he  that  rules  well  must  first 
serve  well."  ''There  is  a  best  possible  result  in  life;  who  does  not 
desire  it?     There  is  a  worst  possible  result;  who  does  desire  that?" 


SAME  SUBJECT. 


R  L.  MARSHMAN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PULASKI  COUNTY. 

1.  Grade  the  School. — Being  fully  convinced  of  the  consist- 
ency and  utility  of  grading  rural  schools,  and  not  being  willing  to 
recognize  or  encourage  the  fogyish  idea,  the  impropriety  and  incon- 
sistency of  attempting  gradation  of  country  schools,  I  suggest  as  the 
first  step  toward  the  economizing  of  time  in  ungraded  schools,  that 
of  grading  them.  It  is  not  expected  that  a  perfect  gradation  can 
be  accomplished  the  first  or  second  year;  but  much  may  be  done 
toward  it  the  first  year,  carried  still  further  the  second  year,  and  so 
on,  until  the  work  is  accomplished.  It  is  not  within  the  province 
of  my  subject  to  tell  how  to  grade  a  school,  but  to  show  that  economy 
of  time  would  be  the  result  of  the  same. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  expected,  in  a  graded  school,  to  find  each 
pupil  in  his  proper  place — something  that  is  not  characteristic  of  an 
ungraded  school.  •  And  when  a  pupil  is  in  the  grade,  or  class,  of 
any  branch  to  which  his  ability  would  assign  him,  he  will  be  able 
to  recite  the  lessons  in  much  less  time,  and  learn  more  from  them, 
than  he  would  if  he  was  reciting  in  a  grade  one  or  two  steps  ahead 
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of  his  ability.  In  the  second  place,  a  teacher  very  often  desires 
to  talk  to  a  class  concerning  their  work,  without  disturbing  the 
remainder  of  the  school ;  but  this  he  can  not  do  without  marching 
them  to  the  recitation  seat,  which  consumes  time.  But  if  the  school 
is  properly  graded,  and  each  grade  is  seated  by  itself,  the  teacher 
can  step  to  this  or  that  grade,  and  converse  with  it,  without  annoy- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  school. 

2.  Time  may  be  economized  by  marching  pupils  to  and  from 
the  recitation  seat  as  few  times  as  possible. — It  is  a  mistaken  idea 
that  every  class,  from  the  A,  B,  C,  to  that  of  physiology,  must  be 
marched  to  a  certain  locality  in  the  school-room  to  recite.  Economy 
of  time  would  result  from  allowing  many  of  the  classes  to  recite  at 
their  study-seats;  and  at  the  same  time  the  utility  of  the  recitation 
would  not  be  diminished  a  particle.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
marching  of  the  majority  of  the  classes  to  and  from  the  recita- 
tion seat  consumes  time  which  is  entirely  lost.  While  it  may 
be  better  to  call  primary  classes  to  a  certain  place  in  the  room 
for  recitation,  many  of  our  teachers  move  them  oftener  than  they 
need  to.  Instead  of  calling  a  primary  class  to  read,  sending  them 
to  their  seats,  and  then  in  a  few  minutes  calling  them  back  to  recite 
an  oral  lesson  in  language,  numbers,  geography,  or  something  else, 
let  the  oral  lesson  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  reading  lesson,  thus 
saving  the  time  consumed  in  unnecessary  marching. 

3.  A  teacher  may  economize  time  by  teaching  pupils  how  to 
study  a  lesson  when  he  assigns  it. — Too  many  teachers,  in  assigning 
a  lesson,  will  say,  "Commence  at  such  a  place  and  take  to  such  a 
place,"  and  then  dismiss  the  class  without  giving  any  instruction 
whatever  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  should  study  the  lesson.  The 
class  will  spend  as  much  time  on  the  lesson  as  would  be  required  to 
thoroughly  master  it  if  they  had  known  how  to  study  it ;  but  when  the 
class  is  called  upon  to  recite,  the  teacher,  after  questioning  them  for 
some  time,  discovers  that  they  have  but  a  very  vague  idea  of  the 
lesson.  If  it  is  a  lesson  in  arithmetic,  and  he  gives  them  a  problem 
a  little  differently  constructed  from  those  in  the  lesson,  but  one  in 
which  the  same  principles  are  involved,  they  will  fail  to  give  a  cor- 
rect solution.  After  the  pupils  have  wasted  their  time  in  trying  to 
do  something  they  know  not  how  to  do,  and  the  teacher  has  squan- 
dered fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  ascertaining  that  his  pupils  know 
comparatively  nothing  about  the  lesson,  he  will  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  time  of  recitation  in  showing  them  what  he  should  have 
unfolded  to  them  at  the  time  the  lesson  was  assigned.     If  a  teacher 
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would  assign  a  lesson  in  such  a  way  that  his  pupils  may  know  just 
what  to  study  and  how  to  study  it,  more  could  be  accomplished  in  a 
twenty  minutes'  recitation  than  is  commonly  accomplished  in  one- 
half  hour. 

4.  Time  may  be  economized  by  the  teacher  mastering  the  sub- 
ject before  the  recitation. — Too  many  teachers  go  to  the  recitation 
without  any  special  preparation  for  the  same.  Hence  they  can  but 
make  blunders,  become  embarrassed,  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
pupils  and  squander  time.  If  the  teacher  has  not  mastered  the 
subject  he  must  necessarily  confine  himself  to  the  text-book,  which 
practice  is  invariably  a  thief  of  time.  If  a  teacher  has  the  lesson 
fully  mastered,  thoroughly  analyzed  and  systematized  before  going  to 
recitation,  has  it  in  his  mind  instead  of  in  the  text-book,  he  is  not 
only  enabled  to  present  it  more  forcibly  and  effectually,  but  in  a 
much  shorter  time. 

We  might  mention  other  wavs  in  which  time  might  be  econo- 
mized  in  school,  but  for  fear  of  occupying  more  space  than  was 
intended  for  us  we  will  conclude  by  the  recapitulation  of  the  points 
we  have  endeavored  to  make : 

1.  Grade  the  school. 

2.  Move  pupils  to  and  from  the  recitation  seats  as  few  times  as 
])ossible. 

3.  In  assigning  a  lesson  teach  pupils  how  to  study  it. 

4.  The  teacher  should  have  the  lesson  thoroughly  mastered 
before  recitation. 


SCHOOL  DIRECTORS,  THEIR   DUTIES  AND   POWERS. 


U.  B.  McKINSEY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

The  director's  office,  although  regarded  as  being  unimportant,  is 
essentially  necessary  in  order  to  the  successful  management  of  the 
common  schools. 

There  are  many  things  not  only  his  duty  to  perform,  but  should 
be  made  his  especial  care,  which  things,  if  neglected  or  poorly 
attended  to,  will  subject  the  teacher  and  pupils  to  such  great  incon- 
venience as  to  render  the  work  inefficient. 

"  He  shall  take  charge  of  the  school-house  and  property  belonging 
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thereto,  and  make  all  temporary  repairs  of  the  school-house,  furni- 
ture and  fixtures;"  hence,  before  the  school  begins,  he  should  see 
that  everything  is  put  in  order.  As  many  of  the  school-houses  are 
used  for  other  purposes,  such  as  religious  meetings,  singing  schools 
and  political  meetings,  they  are  rendered  wholly  unfit  to  be  occupied 
by  the  children;  therefore  the  necessity  for  having  them  repaired 
and  thoroughly  cleaned.  This,  however,  is  often  sadly  neglected, 
and  the  teacher  is  introduced  to  a  dirty  and  dilapidated  house,  unfit 
to  be  used  for  school  purposes,  but  suitable  to  be  occupied  by  that 
class  of  animals  with  whom  the  prodigal  son  associated.  The  floor 
is  to  scrub,  the  walls  to  whitewash,  the  blackboard  to  paint,  the 
furniture  to  arrange,  and  the  stove  and  piping  to  adjust,  all  of  which 
falls  upon  the  teacher  to  do,  or  employ  some  one  to  do  it.  This 
state  of  things  is  not  universal,  but  sometimes  we  find  it  even  this 
bad. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  director  to  look  after  the  general  welfare  of 
the  school.  He  should  not  only  arrange  everything  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  and  comfort  of  the  school,  but  should  visit  and 
inspect  it  from  time  to  time.  He  should  note  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  interest  the  teacher  manifests  in  his  work,  and  confer 
with  him  with  reference  to  what  is  necessary  to  make  the  school 
interesting  and  profitable.  It  is  his  duty  to  exclude  any  refractory 
pupil  from  the  school;  therefore  he  should  understand  the  duties  of 
teacher  and  pupils,  that  he  may  know  when  and  for  what  to  expel. 
Now,  seeing  that  his  duties  are  very  important,  it  is  highly  neces- 
sary that  he  possess  the  required  qualifications,  and  that  his  location 
be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  attend  to  them  without  taking  too  much 
of  his  time.  We  will  name  a  few  things  which  we  think  should 
always  be  considered  in  selecting  a  director. 

1.  He  should  live  near  the  school-house,  that  he  may  oversee  it, 
not  only  while  the  school  is  in  session,  but  during  the  public  meet- 
ings before  referred  to,  and,  also,  when  not  occupied  at  all ;  for  it  is 
a  common  error  that  public  property,  especially  school-houses,  may 
be  abused  in  any  way  to  suit  the  wish  and  disposition  of  the  offender. 
He  should  live  in  close  proximity,  that  he  may  visit  the  school  fre- 
quently, for,  as  he  receives  no  compensation,  he  can  not  be  expected 
to  spend  much  time  in  the  school;  but  let  his  visits  be  made  often, 
if  but  short. 

2.  He  should  be  a  man  interested  in  educational  matters,  and 
not  only  so,  but  personally  interested  in  that  particular  school,  which 
he  may  be  by  his  sending  children  to  that  school. 
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3.  As  already  intimated,  he  should  understand  what  it  takes  to 
make  a  -valuable  school,  as  the  name  implies  he  is  to  direct.  He 
should  know  when  to  commend,  how  to  advise,  and  what  to  criticise. 
Everything  in  and  about  the  building  should  be  neatly  and  attract- 
ively arranged.  The  pupils  want  to  be  made  to  feel  at  home,  and 
that  the  building  belongs  to  them,  and  that  it  should  be  their  especial 
care  to  protect  and  preserve  it.  True,  the  teacher  can,  and  ought 
to,  do  much  in  order  to  accomplish  this;  but  there  are  many  things 
he  can  not  do,  or,  at  least,  it  is  unreasonable  to  require  him  to  do, 
which  can  and  should  be  done  by  the  director. 

In  many  places,  the  people,  for  want  of  interest,  fail  to  elect  a 
director,  and  frequently,  when  they  do  elect,  the  individual  is  not 
interested  in  school  matters;  hence  these  failures  in  looking  after 
the  interest  of  the  school.  This  could  be  made  better  by  allowing 
the  director  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  labor;  not  that  he 
should  be  paid  for  these  short  visits  to  the  school,  but  when  in 
attending  to  his  duties  it  requires  any  considerable  amount  of  his 
time,  let  him  be  paid. 


HOW  TO   SECURE   CO-OPERATION   OF   PARENTS   IN 
SCHOOL  WORK. 


S.  W.  PRITCHAED,  SUPEEJNTENDENT  OF  JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Since  sending  my  last  report  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
there  has  been  quite  a  revival  in  the  educational  interests  of  this 
county.  We  have  carried  on  one  of  the  most  successful  county 
normals,  in  point  of  numbers  perhaps  the  most  successful  ever  held 
in  the  State,  our  enrollment  being  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  and 
daily  average  one  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

We  are  gradually  securing  the  co-operation  of  school  patrons  in 
the  work  of  education.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  has  been  a 
great  lack  of  this  in  the  past,  and  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to 
the  propel  development  of  our  school  system  has  been  this  cruel 
apathy  on  the  part  of  parents.  In  many  cases  they  have  not  been 
aware  of  its  existence ;  they  have  imagined  that  when  they  elected 
their  teacher  in' the  fall,  supplied  their  children  with  books,  clothed 
them  properly  and  '  sent  them  to  school  regularly  every  morning 
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their  responsibility  ceased ;  the  machine  was  set  in  motion,  and  the 
teacher  would  run  it  without  any  assistance  from  them;  if  the 
teacher  understood  his  work,  well ;  if  not,  it  was  none  of  their 
business.  In  many  cases  the  schools  have  been  used  to  pension  off 
poor  relatives  or  disabled  friends,  whose  only  qualifications  were 
inability  to  make  a  living  at  anything  else.  All  this  has  changed 
to  a  great  extent;  the  people  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the 
schools  are  for  them  and  their  children,  and  not  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  teacher.  Yet  much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  bring 
about  such  a  hearty  co-operation  between  parents,  teachers  and 
pupils  as  will  result  in  that  perfection  of  school  work  at  which  we 
aim.  The  county  superintendent  should  bring  the  subject  before 
the  people  publicly  and  privately,  by  lectures  in  the  school-room 
and  kindly  talks  at  the  fireside ;  and  the  teacher  must  learn  that 
unless  he  has  the  confidence  of  parents  and  pupils  his  work  will  be 
a  weary  one,  attended  with  but  little  profit.  In  order  to  obtain 
this  he  must  not  stand  aloof  from  them,  M^rapped  in  a  mantle  of 
dignity  of  his  own  weaving,  but  must  make  himself  a  part  of  the 
community  in  which  he  labors;  he  must  show  himself  earnest  in 
his  work,  not  merely  during  school  hours  in  the  school-room,  but 
in  the  social  circle,  in  the  homes  of  the  people;  not  that  he  is  to 
talk  school  all  the  time,  but  if  he  is  wise  and  prudent  he  will  watch 
his  opportunity,  and  when  it  arrives,  like  a  skilful  tactician,  he  will 
use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  He  will  make  the  school-room  a 
pleasant  place,  not  merely  for  his  pupils,  but  for  his  patrons  also,, 
instead  of,  as  it  too  often  is,  a  dreary  place,  to  which  many  of  his 
pupils  go  under  compulsion,  and  the  inside  of  which  .the  parents 
never  see  except,  perhaps,  at  a  school  meeting  or  at  some  political 
gathering.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  much  of  this  kind  of  work  is 
being  done  in  Jefferson  county ;  teachers  and  parents  are  working 
more  in  concert,  and  the  result  is  that  our  standard  of  educational 
requirements  is  being  rapidly  elevated ;  the  people  are  calling  for 
well  qualified  teachers;  the  indolent  and  incompetent  are  falling  out 
of  the  ranks  and  seeking  more  suitable  employment,  and  their  places 
are  being  filled  with  live  men  and  women,  teachers  who  love  their 
calling,  who  are  prepared  for  their  work,  who  know  their  duty  and 
are  ready  and  willing  to  perform  it. 
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SAME  SUBJECT. 

BY 

CALVIN  MOON,  SUPEKINTENDENT  OF  ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY. 

Of  all  the  agencies  calculated  to  aid  in  the  education  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  as  the  law  contemplates,  ''  to  a  standard  of  the  best,"  the 
co-operation  of  parents  stands  foremost.  Granting  this  to  be  true, 
it  ought  ever  to  be  an  interesting  question  to  teachers  and  school 
oflficers.  What  motives  may  we  present,  and  what  methods  can 
we  employ  to  awaken  and  stimulate  parents  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
school  work?  Observation  and  experience  confirm  us  in  the  opin- 
ion that  the  most  eiFectual  means  are  by  means  of  visits,  and  by 
having  something  in  which  parents  can  become  interested. 

In  view  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  foregoing  divisions  of 
the  subject,  I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  devoting  my  time  exclusively 
to  them  in  this  article. 

VISITATION    OF    PARENTS. 

The  visitation  of  parents  by  teachers  and  school  officers  is  too 
much  neglected.  Such  visits  are  calculated  to  imbue  the  parents 
with  a  love  and  an  appreciation  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
in  school  matters ;  they  are  conducive  of  a  good  understanding ; 
thus,  agreeable  social  relations  are  cultivated,  and  a  favorable  im- 
pression of  the  visitor  is  left  to  assist  him  and  increase  his  useful- 
ness. The  visitation  of  parents  is  a  good  method  for  stimulating 
parents  to  visit  schools.  The  county  superintendent  can  aid  very 
materially  in  this  work  while  on  his  tour  visiting  schools.  He  can 
have  his  plans  for  visiting  so  arranged  that  the  patrons  may  be  ap- 
prised of  the  date  when  the  school  in  their  district  is  to  be  visited 
by  him,  and  be  present.  This  gives  him  a  good  opportunity  to  form 
the  acquaintance  of  the  patrons,  for  inquiring  into  any  unpleasant- 
ness that  may  have  arisen  during  the  school  term,  conducting  reci- 
tations, and  making  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  encouragement  and 
suggestions  for  the  desired  improvement  of  the  school.  Arrange- 
ments should  likewise  be  made  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
evening,  at  the  most  accessible  point  in  the  district  or  districts 
visited  during  the  day.  This  gives  the  county  superintendent  a 
golden  opportunity  for  explaining  away  all  difficulties  observed 
during  the  day;  it  may  be  that  some  one  is  displeased  with  the 
system  of  grading,  or  does  not  know  why  a  change  of  text-books  is 
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required ;  let  the  difficulties  be  what  they  may,  this  is  a  most  desira- 
ble time  and  place  to  give  a  detailed  explanation  of  school  matters. 
The  great  cause  of  so  many  difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  school 
work,  and  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  is  from  a  lack  of  general 
information  of  the  requirements  of  the  school  law  and  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  county  board  of  education,  or  a  disposition 
requisite  to  comply  with  them.  The  fact  is,  that  the  masses  are 
mainly  absorbed  in  matters  more  immediately  affecting  their  material 
interests.  Hence,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent,  stand- 
ing as  he  does  at  the  head  of  educational  matters  in  his  county,  to 
call  the  patrons  of  the  schools  together  from  time  to  time,  while 
visiting  schools,  and  strive  to  knock  the  hardened  scales  of  supersti- 
tion from  their  eyes,  and  to  educate  them  to  a  full  appreciation  of 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  proper  education  of  their 
children. 

HAVE  SOMETHING  IN   WHICH    PARENTS  CAN    BECOME    INTERESTED. 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  one  method  for  securing  the  co-operation 
of  parents,  and  only  one,  I  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  that 
of  having  something  in  which  they  can  become  interested.  The 
average  school-room  and  surroundings  are  usually  so  unattractive, 
and  the  doings  within  so  uninteresting,  that  the  parental  visitor  goes 
out,  if  ever  he  chances  to  go  in,  more  determined  than  ever  to  go 
somewhere  else;  hence,  if  trustees  are  urged  to  keep  the  school- 
house  and  surroundings  in  good  order,  and  teachers  be  required  to 
keep  the  school-room  neat  and  attractive,  and  make  the  recitations 
interesting  and  profitable  to  the  pupils  who  gather  there  day  after 
day,  little  need  to  be  said  about  the  modus  operandi  of  securing  the 
co-operation  of  parents. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  teacher  is  pointed  out  as  the  leading 
factor;  the  secret  of  success  in  securing  the  interest  of  parents  is 
with  him;  he  must  of  necessity  be  an  active,  persistent  worker; 
he  will  never  happen  on  what  shall  interest,  awaken  or  convert  his 
pupils  and  secure  the  approbation  and  co-operation  of  the  parents. 
The  government  of  the  school,  the  work  of  every  class  during  the 
day,  the  method  of  assigning  lessons,  of  conducting  recitations,  the 
opening  and  the  closing,  in  short,  everything  pertaining  to  the 
school,  shftuld  receive  the  most  careful  and  matured  thought  of  the 
teacher.  To  particularizp,  the  teacher  can  hardly  do  too  much. 
The  school-room  and  surroundings,  his  person,  his  desk,  are  objects 
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that  will  either  repel  by  their  confusion  and  ugliness  or  draw  by 
their  order  and  cheerfulness.  The  teacher  should  spare  no  time  and 
pains  in  arousing  an  enthusiasm  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  his 
school.  He  should  give  the  pupils  such  lessons  and  aid  them  in 
their  preparation  in  advance  that  shall  clearly  show  them  the  end 
from  the  beginning.  He  should  call  out  original  thought  at  the 
recitation ;  try  to  bring  something  into  every  class  that  shall  make 
the  recitation  a  pleasant  one.  A  happy  face  on  the  teacher  has  a 
wonderful  influence  on  the  pupils;  but  a  happy  face  that  is  not  an 
index  of  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  a  heart  that  selects  the  brightest 
things  in  life,  no  matter  where  that  life  lies,  are  not  worth  striving 
for.  "When  pupils  become  really  wide  awake  on  any  one  subject 
they  are  ready  to  take  hold  of  and  be  in  earnest  about  everything 
else;  they  go  home  buoyant  and  overflowing  with  zeal  about  what 
their  school-mates  are  doing  and  the  teacher  has  told  them ;  the 
enthusiasm  is  contagious.  Before  the  teacher  is  aware  of  the  good 
he  is  doing  the  spirit  of  order  is  beginning  to  work  in  the  homes; 
the  children  have  been  sent  home  to  think,  investigate,  question  and 
learn  for  themselves;  lather  and  mother  have  become  strongly  anx- 
ious to  help  them  accomplish  everything  they  undertake.  Thus  it 
is  that  parents  appreciate  everything  that  makes  their  children  wiser 
and  happier.  What  is  done  for  theirs  is  done  for  them.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  teacher  will  not  be  allowed  to  work  alone. 
The  parents  will  see  that  he  means  business,  and  will  heartily  co- 
operate wdth  him  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  unasked.  The  school 
patrons,  unsolicited,  will  find  their  way  to  the  miniature  college  of 
learning  to  see  and  know  for  themselves.  Having  secured  their 
approval  so  far,  as  already  stated,  the  school-room  and  surroundings 
should  be  neat  and  attractive,  and  the  doings  and  everything  within 
should  be  so  completely  surcharged  with  life  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  visitor's  interest  to  recoil.  The  monotony  of  the 
whitened  w^alls,  so  lifeless,  should  be  broken  by  the  presence  of 
appropriate  pictures  neatly  framed,  mottoes,  choice  specimens  of  map- 
drawing,  wreaths  of  evergreens,  etc.  A  grade-book,  with  the  stand- 
ing of  all  of  the  pupils  in  their  respective  grades,  monthly  exami- 
nation papers  and  maps  finely  executed,  bound  in  volumes,  as  a 
record  of  ability,  should  be  found  at  the  teacher's  desk. 

All  of  this,  and  much  more,  should  be  encouraged  and  required 
of  teachers  by  county  superintendents.  It  will,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  do  more  to  awaken  an  interest  and  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  parents  in  school  work  than  all  of  the  circulars  from  super- 
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intendents  and  reports  from  teachers  to  parents,  which,  coming  as 
they  do,  are  as  stale  to  them  as  so  many  tracts  to  Sunday  school 
children. 


PROGRESS  IN  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 


J.  H.  PATE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  OHIO  COUNTY. 

The  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions  depends  upon  the  intelli- 
gence and  morality  of  our  citizens.  Fully  three-fourths  of  our 
population  receive  all  their  education  in  country  schools,  while 
nearly  one-half  are  so  situated  that  they  are  unable  to  attend  any 
other  than  the  district  school,  and,  from  causes  that  each  one  can 
explain  for  himself,  those  lead  their  more  favored  (?)  neighbors, 
lead  them  in  school  and  outstrip  them  in  the  active  business  of 
life.  In  country  schools,  where  rich  and  poor  are  placed  on  an 
equality,  the  first  principles  of  obedience  to  just  laws  are  engrafted 
into  the  minds  of  the  children  ;  they  are  taught  to  respect  the  rights 
of  others,  and  obey  the  orders  of  their  efders  and  those  placed  in 
authority.  Children  are  taught  that  work  is  honorable,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  prepared  for  other  pursuits,  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  good  citizens. 

The  schools  also  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  adult  population ; 
none,  except  the  most  depraved  characters,  will  do  anything  inten- 
tionally to  detract  from  the  profit  of  the  school,  while  most  citizens 
will  govern  their  conduct  with  reference  to  the  interests  and  morals 
of  the  school,  and,  by  so  doing,  become  really  better.  The  teacher's 
influence  does  much  toward  elevating  the  moral  standing  of  the 
community — often  more  than  that  of  the  minister. 

Without  the  existence  of  country  schools,  with  all  their  attendant 
benefits,  our  youth  would  receive  bad  instruction  from  unprincipled 
persons  who  would  delight  to  lead  them  astray,  in  spite  of  all  that 
parents  could  do  or  would  do  to  prevent  it.  A  Sabbath-school 
superintendent  once  said  it  was  not  one-half  the  trouble  to  get  an 
attendance  of  children,  keep  order  and  secure  attention,  when  the 
day-school  was  in  session  as  when  it  was  not. 

The  habits  of  industry  and  systematic  work  formed  in  school, 
help  to  shape  the  course  of  children  in   their  work  when  out   of 
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school,  and  thus  fix  correct  habits  upon  them,  while  those  who  do 
not  attend  school  are  cursed  with  all  the  slipshod  habits  of  those 
with  whom  they  mingle. 

Under  our  laws,  as  they  are  now,  the  cost  is  less  tlian  any  other 
system,  and  being  so  arranged  that  every  child  is  entitled  to  the 
full  benefits  of  the  schools,  and  is  in  no  way  prevented  from  having 
all  its  advantages.  Because  of  poverty  or  indolence  of  parents,  some 
of  our  brightest  but  poorest  and  ambitious  children  are  enabled  to 
acquire  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  and  those  always  repay  the 
the  State  by  superior  citizenship. 

The  frec|uent  changes  in  our  school  laws  have  prevented  country 
schools  from  receiving  the  full  measure  of  benefits  that  would  accrue 
if  the  laws  were  allowed  to  remain  unchanged  until  experience 
showed  the  necessity  for  changes. 


SAME  SUBJECT. 

BY 

S.  L.  MAJOE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SHELBY  COUNTY. 
The  advantages  of  district  schools  may  be  given  briefly  as  follows: 

FIRST — SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

A  careful  computation  will  show  that  there  is  a  school-house  on 
every  three  and  one-third  square  miles,  nearly,  in  Shelby  county, 
bringing  them,  geographically,  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  old, 
half-rotted  log  and  frame  school-houses  are  being  rapidly  replaced 
by  large,  handsome  brick  structures,  conveniently  arranged  and 
comfortably  seated.  Many  of  the  district  schools  are  now  supplied 
with  complete  apparatus,  consisting  of  maps,  globes,  cubical  blocks, 
crayons,  erasers,  clocks,  etc., — everything  necessary  to  making  teach- 
ing pleasant  rather  than  onerous.  In  the  construction  of  some  of 
the  new  district  school-houses  the  matter  of  thorough  ventilation 
has  been  given  careful  attention,  and  those  buildings  are  supplied 
w^ith  such  means  of  ventilation  as  would  do  credit  to  many  city 
school-buildinffs. 
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SECOND ACCESSIBILITY. 


The  farm  lands,  by  means  of  clearing  and  ditching,  are  being 
thoroughly  drained;  many  gravel  roads  have  been  and  are  now 
being  constructed  upon  the  public  highways,  and  the  highways  gen- 
erally are  being  graded  and  otherwise  improved ;  the  large  streams 
are  spanned  by  excellent  iron  bridges;  small  streams  running^ 
through  school  districts  are  supplied  with  substantial  wire  foot 
bridges,  until  scarcely  a  school-house  can  be  found  that  is  not  acces- 
sible to  every  patron  of  the  district. 

THIRD BETTER    QUALIFICATION    OF    TEACHERS. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  per  cent,  of  applicants  failing  tO' 
obtain  license,  since  the  enactment  of  the  school  law  of  1873,  pro- 
viding for  the  office  of  county  superintendents,  has  greatly  increased. 
To  illustrate:  From  June,  1873,  to  June,  1874,  only  seven  per 
cent,  of  those  who  applied  failed  to  obtain  licenses,  while  from 
June,  1877,  to  June,  1878,  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  those  who 
applied  failed,  showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  failures  of 
thirty  per  cent. 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  by  the  school 
law  of  1873  to  require  all  examiuations  of  applicants  for  license  tO' 
teach  school  to  be  in  writing.  The  grade  upon  the  answers  sub- 
mitted for  license  by  the  applicants  in  many  of  the  counties  has 
been  raised  so  that  it  now  requires  a  general  average  of  seventy,  not 
falling  below  tafty-five  in  any  branch,  to  secure  a  license.  Careful 
grading,  written  examinations  and  a  higher  standard  have  had  the 
effect  to  greatly  improve  the  average  standing  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State  very  much. 

FOURTH — REPORTS. 

In  addition  to  the  teacher's  report  to  the  trustee  he  is  now 
required  to  report  once  a  month  the  standing  of  his  pupils  to  the 
county  superintendent;  also,  a  similar  report  is  prepared  and  sent 
to  the  parent,  showing  the  standing  of  each  of  his  children  in  each 
branch  for  each  month  of  the  term.  The  teacher  is  also  required  to- 
furnish  a  complete  report  to  his  successor;  said  report  is  left  with 
the  trustee  at  the  close  of  the  term,  and  should  show  the  condition 
of  the  school,  standing  of  each  pupil  therein,  and  the  page  at  which 
each  pupil  should  begin  in  each  branch  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  year. 
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GRADING    THE    SCHOOLS. 


The  district  schools  are,  as  a  general  rule,  already  approaching  a 
•well  regulated  system  of  gradation,  and  ere  long,  it  is  hoped,  by 
the  untiring  labor  of  the  superintendent  and  the  teacher,  and  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  patron,  to  secure  a  reasonable  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  grading  of  district  schools. 

SUPEEINTENDENCY. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  short  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  law  providing  for  county  superin- 
tendency.  By  the  visitations  of  the  county  superintendent  to  the 
district  schools  he  has  been  enabled  to  point  out  the  foibles  of  his 
teachers,  to  discourage  pursuing  hobbies,  to  suggest  improvements 
in  methods,  to  direct  the  general  management  of  the  schools,  to 
note  the  drones  and  invite  their  attention  to  other  fields  of  labor, 
and  in  every  way  to  improve  and  elevate  the  profession  of  common 
school  teaching. 

Numerous  suggestions  might  be  offered  as  to  the  amendment  of 
the  school  law,  which  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
district  schools,  but  as  my  subject  does  not  cover  that  ground  I 
must  forbear,  hoping  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  whatever 
may  betide  us,  the  people  will  be  swift  to  defend  their  best  legacy — 
the  common  schools. 


CARE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


OLIVER  BULLION,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PARKE  COUNTY. 

Private  capital  invested  needs  the  constant  care  of  the  owner  to 
retain  it,  as  well  as  to  secure  a  lucrative  remuneration  for  its  use. 
If  this  be  the  case,  public  property  will  need  as  much,  if  not  more, 
attention  than  private  capital. 

Parke  county  has  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
invested  in  school  property,  and  the  State  eleven  and  one-half 
millions.  This  large  sum  leads  the  anxious  inquirer  to  ask  who 
are  the  custodians.  The  statute  places  all  school  property  in  the 
<!are    of  city    school    boards,    town    school    boards,    and    township 
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trustees.  School  directors  and  school  teachers  are  the  trustees,  as 
well  as  the  State's  agents,  for  the  care  of  such  property.  The  teach- 
er's contract  should  be  so  binding  as  to  make  him  responsible  for 
the  damage  and  the  destruction  of  all  property  while  in  his  care 
that  by  due  diligence  might  have  been  avoided.  He  should  teach 
the  children  that  the  buildings,  furniture,  etc.,  are  theirs,  and  that 
the  same  care  should  be  taken  of  them  as  anything  they  consider  of 
much  value  in  their  immediate  possession.  The  teacher  that  has  a 
love  for  the  neat  and  tasteful  appearance  of  school  property  in  his 
care  will  not  fail  to  leave  the  right  impression  with  his  pupils.  His 
high  calling  demands  of  him  to  teach  economy  and  good  behavior, 
as  well  as  other  things. 

The  director  should  act  as  the  organ  between  school  and  trustee. 
He  should  have  all  needed  repairs  made  at  once,  and  thus  add  com- 
fort and  avoid  increased  expenditures.  As  the  trustee's  agent,  he 
may  advise,  suggest  and  very  materially  assist  the  teacher  in  the 
care  of  school  property. 

The  trustee,  or  board,  should  know  the  condition  of  each  buildinir, 
each  room,  furniture  and  apparatus  belonging  to  each,  and  their 
condition,  and,  at  settlement,  cause  each  teacher  to  make  reparation 
for  all  damage  and  destruction  which  might  have  been  avoided  by 
due  care. 

Much  waste  of  apparatus  in  the  rural  districts  might  be  pre- 
vented by  suitable  cases  in  some  part  of  the  building,  in  which  to 
store  it  when  not  in  use. 

AVhen  school  buildings  are  used  for  other  than  school  purposes^ 
the  trustee  or  board  should  find  responsible  parties  to  secure  the 
condition  and  the  preservation  of  the  same. 

The  waste  of  school  property  in  Parke  county,  besides  wear 
and  tear,  will  probably  reach  over  six  hundred  dollars  per  year, 
and  in  the  State  over  seventy-five  thousand. 

County  supervision  may  aid  very  materially  in  this  work.  The 
superintendent  should  carefully  inspect  all  property  while  visiting 
schools.  He  may  call  attention  to  facts  that  have  come  under  his 
observation  that  will  do  much  good.  As  he  is  constantly  coming  in 
contact  with  teachers,  pupils,  patrons  and  school  officers,  he  will 
have  golden  opportunities  to  secure  better  care  of  school  property. 
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LOCATION   OF   SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

BY 

THEO.  COUKCIEK,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PERRY  COUNTY. 

In  writing  on  this  topic  I  hardly  feel  that  I  can  do  the  subject 
justice,  as  there  are  so  many  matters  to  be  considered  and  criticised. 
My  experience  is  that  trustees  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  location 
of  their  houses;  they  do  not  take  into  consideration  all  the  wants 
and  needs  of  the  scholars  as  they  should.  Some  will  locate  a  house 
on  a  strip  of  land  where  two  roads  fork,  or  where  a  road  makes  a 
sharp  augle,  or  on  some  high,  bare  knoll,  or  on  some  low  flat,  where 
it  is  marshy  and  wet.  This  is  all  wrong,  because  in  such  locations 
the  pupils  are  disturbed  and  attracted  by  passing  vehicles,  or  suffer 
from  the  cold,  raw  winds  or  burning  heat,  or  breathe  the  foul 
miasma  which  rises  from  all  marshy  localities.  Under  such  diffi- 
culties pupils  can  not  study  and  pursue  their  work  with  profit  to 
themselves  or  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  teacher  or  parents. 

A  trustee,  in  selecting  a  site  for  the  location  of  a  school-house, 
-should  take  into  consideration  the  location  as  to  beauty.  Select  a 
place  that  all  the  surroundings  may  be  beautiful  to  the  eye  and 
impressive  to  the  mind  ;  let  them  learn  to  notice  the  beautiful  things 
in  nature,  and  they  will  better  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  life.  The 
location  should  be  selected  with  an  eye  single  to  health  and  suit- 
ability. Every  school-house  should  have  at  least  one-half  acre  of 
ground  attached  to  it,  and  a  larger  amount  if  possible;  this  ground 
should  have  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  south,  if  possible;  it  should 
be  dry  and  free  from  miasma,  and  where  the  sun  and  air  could  have 
free  access.  Do  not  locate  near  shops,  mills  or  factories  of  any  kind, 
or  near  stores,  taverns  or  railroad  stations,  as  all  such  places  have  a 
tendency  to  distract  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and,  in  respect  to  the 
latter  places,  there  is  a  tendency  to  corrupt  and  blunt  their  morals. 
School  grounds  should  be  nicely  fenced;  they  should  be  furnished 
with  all  the  necessary  out-houses  and  a  well  or  cistern ;  they  should 
be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  by  planting  and  cultivating  nice 
shrubbery  and  flowers.  But  some  will  say  that  all  this  is  very  nice 
to  write  about,  but  not  so  practical  as  it  may  appear.  But  I  know 
that  it  is  practical,  and  can  be  accomplished  by  any  energetic  and 
wide-awake  trustee.  I  think  that  trustees  should  be  compelled  to 
look  after  these  matters  more  closely,  and  they  should  compel 
teachers  to  take  the  proper  care  of  such  property. 
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Bv  so  adorning  and  beautifying  scliool  locations  the  moral  prin- 
ciples of  pupils  Avill  be  proportionately  improved,  and  instead  of 
children  having  a  dislike  to  the  school,  they  will  take  a  delight  in 
being  there,  and  each  will  strive  to  make  thq  grounds  more  attrac- 
tive, and  they  will  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 

In  mv  experience  I  find  that  trustees  make  a  great  mistake  as  to 
the  number  of  houses  required.  There  are  decidedly  too  many 
houses  for  the  good  of  the  schools,  or  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. Too  many  for  the  good  of  the  schools,  because  if  there 
were  a  less  number  of  school-houses  in  a  corporation,  the  school 
term  would  necessarily  be  longer,  and  the  children  would  derive 
more  benefit  from  the  money  than  they  will  or  can  from  a  shorter 
term,  and  the  general  average  of  each  school  would  be  larger,  and  I 
find  that  the  larger  the  general  average  the  more  interested  teachers 
are  in  their  work,  and  the  greater  the  enthusiasm  among  the  pupils, 
therefore  the  greater  benefit. 

Too  many  for  the  good  of  the  community  on  account  of  the 
increased  burden  of  taxes.  I  find  that  there  is  no  tax  that  the 
people  pay  more  readily  than  that  which  is  levied  for  school  pur- 
poses; but  even  this  is  beginning  to  be  irksome,  that  is,  that  portion 
levied  for  special  school  purposes.  We  have  in  Indiana,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  the  year  1876,  nine 
thousand  three  hundred  school  districts,  which,  taking  the  area  of 
Indiana  at  33,800  square  miles,  would  give  an  area  of  three  and 
two-thirds  square  miles  to  each  school  district.  Now  I  think  that 
no  school  district  should  be  less  than  two  miles  square,  or  have  an 
area  of  less  than  four  square  miles,  and  in  thinly  settled  neigh- 
borhoods three  miles  square,  or  an  area  of  nine  square  miles. 

In  the  first  instance,  if  the  house  should  be  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  four  square  miles,  none  of  the  pupils  would  have  to  travel 
more  than  one  mile  to  reach  the  school;  and  in  the  latter  instance, 
if  the  house  should  be  placed  near  the  center  of  the  nine  square 
miles  no  child  would  have  to  travel  more  than  one  and  a  half  miles 
to  reach  the  school,  although  the  territory  is  more  than  double.  By 
such  an  arrangement  throughout  the  State,  the  number  of  houses 
would  be  reduced  about  two  thousand  in  number.  Taking  the  gen- 
eral average  value  of  school-houses  at  about  five  hundred  dollars 
each  (this  estimate  is  made  on  the  rural  or  country  houses,  and  not 
on  the  houses  of  incorporated  towns  and  cities),  it  Avould  be  a  sav- 
ing or  reduction  of  about  one  million  dollars  for  building  purposes, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  would  be  an  annual  saving  of  about 
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three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  special  funds  which  is  spent  for 
apparatus,  repairs,  fuel,  etc.  I  really  think  it  is  time  that  we  should 
practice  a  little  economy  in  regard  to  school  property,  especially  the 
number  of  houses.  Every  one  cries  hard  times  and  high  taxes. 
Then  why  not  begin  to  curtail  expenses  by  reducing  the  number  of 
houses,  and  thereby  save  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  State,  with- 
out in  the  least  injuring  the  usefulness  of  the  schools,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  making  them  better  by  increasing  the  average  attendance 
of  each  school,  and  thereby  increasing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils 
and  creating  a  greater  desire  among  them  for  an  education. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  townships  that  could  not  reduce  the 
number  of  their  houses  without  crippling  the  usefulness  of  their 
schools,  but  there  are  others  that  could  reduce  their  number  two, 
three  and  four  houses,  to  the  advantage  of  all.  These  are  facts,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  tax-payers  to  look  to  it.  Trustees  should  ponder 
well  the  idea  of  multiplying  the  number  of  their  houses  to  an  unrea- 
sonable extent,  burdening  the  people  with  additional  taxes  without 
increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  schools.  In  conclusion  let  me  say, 
fewer  houses,  but  let  the  locations  be  selected  with  care  and  judg- 
ment, with  an  eye  single  to  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils ;  let  all 
the  surroundings  be  as  attractive  as  possible;  adorn  the  houses  and 
grounds  with  things  that  are  beautiful,  and  yet  not  expensive,  and 
then  we  will  feel  that  we  have  made  one  grand  stride  forward. 


EDUCATIONAL   HINDRANCES. 


EEASON   SHINABEEGEK,   SUPERINTENDENT  OF   PORTER   COUNTY. 

Education  is  a  general  and  comprehensive  term,  including  in  its 
signification  everything  that  pertains  to  the  bringing  up  of  children 
and  the  operation  of  influences  and  agencies  designed  to  stimulate 
and  direct  the  develo])ment  of  the  faculties  of  youth  by  training 
and  instruction,  and  thus  to  control  the  formation  of  their  char- 
acters. Hence  education  has  been  divided  into  several  departments, 
according  to  the  class  of  faculties  to  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  which  it  is  designed,  as  physical,  intellectual  and  moral. 
Physical  education  includes  all  that  relates  to  the  organs  of  sensa- 
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tion  and  the  muscular  and  nervous  system.  Intellectual  education 
develops  and  improves  the  powers  of  the  understanding.  Moral 
education  comprehends  the  various  modes  of  cultivating  and  regu- 
lating the  affections  and  forming  right  ideas  as  to  the  relation  of 
man  to  man.  Education  is  also  distinguished  into  home,  or  domes- 
tic^ and  public,  or  common  school,  education.  On  some  of  the 
hindrances  to  the  last  mentioned  class  of  education  I  purpose  calling 
your  attention  for  a  few  minutes.  And  first,  probably  there  is  no 
greater  check  on  the  pupil's  future  development  than  to  be  under 
the  discipline  of  a  teacher  wdio  has  a  limited  and  inadequate  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  Man  is  like  the  plant;  the  living  power 
within  him  strives  to  attain  a  particular  form,  and  to  pass  through 
a  particular  progress,  and  it  continually  strives  to  attain  an  ideal  of 
these  within  certain  limits.  The  difference  between  the  plant  and 
the  man  is,  that  the  limits  of  his  condition  and  progress  are  much 
wider,  and  that  he  can  consciously  form  an  idea  for  himself  and 
strive  after  it.  Therefore,  man  must  not  be- viewed  as  passive,  but  as 
active ;  not  as  being  drawn  out,  but  as  striving  to  act,  and  that  no 
act  is  truly  educative  which  does  not  help  him  to  strive  after  actions 
that  are  adapted  or  becoming  to  his  nature;  or,  to  express  it  objec- 
tively, to  strive  after  what  is  good,  beautiful  or  true.  How 
are  we  to  form  anything  like  an  adequate  conception  of  this  ideal? 
Only  by  a  minute  and  careful  study  of  human  nature.  Hence, 
every  educator  must  necessarily  devote  a  great  deal  of  his  attention 
to  the  2:)henomena  of  body  and  mind,  and  to  man  the  combination 
of  both.  The  ideal  is  a  unity,  but  it  is  a  composite  unity,  rnade  up 
of  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  endless  detailed  actions,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  examine  all  the  details  before  we  can  attain  to  a 
clear  notion  of  the  whole.  As  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  man 
mentally  and  physically,  much  depends  upon  his  early  development. 
AVe  are  of  the  opinion  that  not  only  the  inexperienced  teacher,  but 
many  with  experience  and  knowledge,  fail  to  come  up  to  the 
roquirements  of  nature  in  this  respect;  hence,  their  efforts  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  are  fruitless.  The  nature  of  children  is  more 
emotional  than  that  of  grown  persons,  because  the  restraining  prin- 
ciple of  the  child  is  less  active  and  the  sensibilities  fresher  and 
uiore  acute.  This  is  particularly  true  of  certain  kinds  of  tempera- 
ment and  mental  constitution.  The  office  of  education  is  to  recog- 
nize every  principle  of  the  human  being  and  to  employ  it;  or  to 
appeal  to  it  in  the  educative  processes.  An  emotional  nature  should 
be  cherished;  inasmuch  as  one  who  is  deficient  in  this  respect  is 
18 — SuPT.  Pub.  Ins. 
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apt  to  be  cold,  selfish,  and  unsocial.  The  emotions  are  not  onlj 
compatible  with,  but  necessary  to,  the  best  elements  of  man's  moral 
nature;  the  educator  should  strive  to  connect  them  with  moral 
motives.  Habit  has  much  to  do  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  rich 
emotional  nature  in  the  mind  of  a  child;  but  example  and  the  nat- 
ural sympathy  with  the  mind  of  an  educator  thus  cultivated  and 
enriched  have  very  much  more.  AVhile  there  is  no  office  higher  than 
that  of  teacher  of  youth — for  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious 
to  the  mind,  soul  and  character  of  the  child  as  to  have  all  its  facul- 
ties properly  developed  in  the  projier  time  and  way — while  no 
office  should  be  regarded  with  greater  respect,  and  while  the  first 
minds  in  the  community  should  be  encouraged  to  assume  it,  no  lan- 
guage can  express  the  cruelty  or  folly  of  that  economy  which,  to 
save  a  few  dollars,  })laces  the  child  under  the  instruction  of  an 
incompetent  teacher  and  thus  starves  his  intellect  and  impoverishes 
his  heart.  One  may  have  at  his  command  all  the  information  con- 
tained within  the  covers  of  all  the  books  ever  published,  and  yet  he 
will  be,  comparatively,  a  useless  man,  unless  he  exercises  good  sense 
and  discrimination  in  the  use  of  his  knowledge,  and,  at  the  same 
time  possesses  that  understanding  of  human  nature  which  would 
enable  him  to  use  and  apply  his  information  at  the  right  time  as 
well  as  in  the  best  way.  In  other  words,  he  should  know  how,  and 
when,  and  where  he  can  most  -vvisely,  acceptably  and  efficiently 
impart  the  desired  instruction  or  influence.  In  taking  charge  of  a 
school,  the  instructor  should  gain  all  possible  information  in  relation 
to  the  parents  for  whom  he  is  to  labor.  He  should  learn  what  he 
can  of  their  habits,  their  feelings,  their  prejudices  and  their  opin- 
ions, and  then  with  an  enlarged  and  common  sense  view  of  matters 
as  he  finds  them,  he  should  labor  wisely  and  perseveringly  to  rec- 
tifv  errors  and  effect  a  right  feeling  and  action.  This  knowledge  of 
human  nature  is  no  less  important  in  the  treatment  and  manage- 
ment of  pupils  than  in  reference  to  parents  and  guardians.  The 
teacher  should  carefully  study  the  characters,  dispositions,  habits  and 
influences  of  different  pupils,  that  he  may  the  better  discipline  and 
instruct  them ;  otherwise,  he  may  sometimes  widely  err.  No  two  pupils 
are  precisely  alike,  and  hence  no  precise  and  undeviating  course  of  dis- 
cipline should  be  adopted,  but  a  constant  effort  should  be  made  to 
meet  individual  circumstances  and  wants.  The  instructor  should 
avail  himself  of  every  means  to  find  out  the  faults  and  excellencies, 
the  strong  and  weak  points,  of  his  pupils'  characters,  their  tempera- 
ments, their  temptations,  their  difficult  aud  easy  processes,  in  short, 
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he  mast  study  them  by'the  symptoms  manifested,  as  a  faithful  aud. 
discriminating  physician  does  his  patients,  to  know  what  they  are, 
what  they  may  become,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  for  them.  And 
then,  aud  not  until  then,  is  he  prepared  to  administer  the  proper 
aud  effective  discipline. 

As  a  second  impediment,  we  mention  the  enactment  of  unnec- 
essary, arbitrary  rules  for  the  government  of  schools.  That  the  true 
aim  and  interest  of  education  is  often  thwarted  by  the  encumbrance 
of  such  regulations,  is  a  fact  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  expe- 
rience. At  tlie  present  time  the  teacher's  authority  is  carefully 
hedged  around,  not  only  by  the  law,  but  by  the  rules  of  school 
boards  and  superintendents  so  that  the  complaint  is  sometimes  made 
by  the  teacher  that  he  has  scarcely  enough  authority  left  to  enable 
him  to  govern  his  school.  The  policy  of  circumscribing  the  author- 
ity of  the  teacher  to  so  narrow  a  limit  is  an  unwise  one,  and  endan- 
gers not  only  the  efficiency  of  the  school  as  an  organization,  but 
destroys  its  usefulness  as  an  instrument  of  education.  Besides,  it 
implies  that  the  teacher  is  unfit  to  exercise  authority,  either  by  lack 
of  competency,  or  of  conscientiousness,  which  is  equivalent  to  pro- 
nouncing him  unfit  to  be  a  teacher  at  all.  The  tendency  for  good 
or  evil  results  depends  upon  the  manner  as  well  as  the  degree  in 
which  the  teacher's  authority  is  established,  and  the  influences  of  the 
school  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  its  pupils  will 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  government  maintained.  No  school  can 
be  efficient  without  order,  and  order  can  only  result  from  judicious 
and  effective  government.  The  latter  must,  in  all  cases,  depend 
upon  the  rules  or  requirements  laid  down  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  enforced.  Therefore,  the  rules  made  for  the  government 
of  a  school  should  be  as  few  and  as  simple  as  possible.  A  multi- 
plicity of  set  regulations  confuses  the  pupil  and  tends  to  multiply 
offences;  besides,  the  children,  by  the  habit  of  complying  with  a 
kind  of  written  law,  are  apt  to  think  everything  right  that  is  not 
specifically  forbidden,  and  thusTail  to  exercise  their  consciences.  "If 
a  school,"  says  D.  P.  Page,  "  is  to  be  governed  by*a  code  of  laws, 
the  pupils  will  act  upon  the  principle  that  whatever  is  not  proscribed 
is  admissible;  consequently,  without  inquiring  whether  an  act  is  right, 
their  only  inquiry  will  be,  is  it  forbidden?  No  teacher  was  ever  yet 
so  wise  as  to  make  laws  for  every  case;  the  consequence  is,  he  is 
daily  perplexed  with  unforseen  troubles,  or  with  ^some  ingenious 
evasions  of  his  inflexible  code.  In  all  this  matter  the  worst  feature 
is  the  fact  that  the  child  judges  of  his  acts  by  the  law  of  the  teacher 
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rather  than  by  the  law  of  his  conscience,  and  is  thus  in  danger  of 
perverting  and  blunting  the  moral  sense.  Therefore,  to  secure  the 
highest  degree  of  advancement  in  schools,  government  by  positive 
enactment  is  to  be  dispensed  with  as  nearly  as  possible ;  but  such 
rules  as  are  made  should  be  strictly  and  uniformly  enforced.  While 
"we  believe  that  the  multiplicity  of  arbitrary  rules  has  a  baneful 
influence,  in  many  cases,  on  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  yet 
these  arbitrary  rules  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  requirements  of 
a  less  formal  character  which  the  pupils'  own  intelligence  and  sense 
of  right  are  to  be  trained  to  recognize  without  particular  enuncia- 
tion ;  nor  with  those  moral  precepts  which  are  addressed  rather  to 
the  pupil  as  an  individual  and  not  directly  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school.  If  the  teacher  does  not  himself  scrupulously 
live  up  to  the  rules  which  he  has  laid  down  for  his  pupils,  far  better 
had  he  never  made  them.  If  he  errs  but  a  little  in  these  particulars, 
the  pupil  will  be  sure  to  deviate  more.  Then,  instead  of  the  best 
good  of  the  pupils  being  maintained  at  school  and  all  through  sub- 
sequent life,  it  will  teach  them  to  transgress  law  and  to  transcend 
authority. 

As  a  hinderance  to  education  in  the  common  schools,  we  mention 
in  the  third  place,  the  general,  neglect  of  teachers  after  they  have 
once  commenced  teaching,  to  brighten  up  their  armor  and  so  keep 
pace  with  the  progression  of  the  times.  The  great  majority  of  teach- 
ers are  satisfied  when  they  have  secured  a  certificate  from  the  county 
superintendent.  This  satisfaction  leads  them  to  put  away  from  them 
all  study  until  the  certificate  expires.  For  this  reason,  many  teach- 
ers are  no  better  qualified  after  an  experience  of  eight  or  ten  years 
in  teaching  than  when  they  commenced  their  first  school.  How 
many  teachers  do  we  find  throughout  the  country  who  have  had 
much  experience,  and  yet  are  very  far  in  the  shade  of  to-days 
methods  of  teaching,  and,  as  it  were,  keep  their  pupils  in  darkness. 
"We  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  continue  through  the  whole  period 
of  our  lives  as  far  in  advance  of  those  who  were  once  our  pupils,  as 
we  were  found  to  be  upon  their  introduction  to  us.  The  same  pro- 
portion can  not  be  maintained,  but  the  same  distance  in  advance 
may.  I  am  not  twice  as  old  as  you  who  are  more  than  half  my  age^ 
but  I  shall  always  continue  as  many  years  older  than  you  as  I  was 
at  first.  The  more  Ave  know  the  more  rapidly  can  we  acquire. 
"Why,  then,  is  our  improvement  less  in  riper  years  than  it  was  in 
youth?  Obviously,  because  our  industry  has  declined,  or  our  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  our  profession  has  become  relaxed.  "  Knowl- 
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edge  is  power;  "  and  in  proportion  to  the  efficiency,  so  will  be  the 
effect  wherever  that  power  is  applied.  Why,  then,  should  aged 
teachers  fall  behind  the. times  in  which  they  live?  Of  all  classes, 
they  are  most  inexcusable  for  this,  which  so  frequently  happens. 
The  demand  then,  that  teachers  will  continue  to  improve,  is  a  neces- 
sary one,  imperatively  so;  and  v/e  are  bound,  therefore,  to  verify  it 
by  our  industry.  The  educational  interests  of  the  rising  genera- 
tions continually  demand  that  the  teacher  should  constantly  aim  at 
a  more  faithful,  intelligent  and  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  him ;  ever  seeking  to  increase  his  qualifications  and 
add  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  When  teachers  will  come  up  to  the 
faithful  performance  of  all  their  public  as  well  as  their  private 
duties,  when  they  will  become  truly  living  and  active  men,  the 
cause  of  popular  education  will  be  less  encumbered  with  useless 
theories  and  advance  with  a  more  healthy  and  efficient  tone  than  it 
has  hitherto  done.  Those  who  have  one  talent,  no  less  than  those 
who  posess  ten,  have  duties  to  perform  and  they  can  not  disregard 
or  slight  them  with  imjsunity.  The  true  teacher  will  hold  himself 
ready  for  every  good  word  and  work  which  tends  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  society,  and  to  advance  the  system  of  education.  He 
will  magnify  his  office  and  honor  it,  and  so  advance  the  educational 
interests.  He  will  make  it  a  point  to  keep  himself  informed  in 
relation  to  the  educational  interests  and  improvements,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and,  when  solicited  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a 
publication  devoted  to  the  interest  of  his  profession,  he  will  not 
refuse,  with  cold  indifference,  his  aid  and  influence.  Nor  will  he 
disdain  to  meet  his  brethren  in  the  teachers'  convention,  as  if  he 
were  perfect  and  needed  no  more  light  and  no  more  zeal.  He  will 
feel  that  teachers  owe  it  to  their  profession  to  assemble  themselves 
together  often,  both  for  their  own  individual  improvement  and  for 
the  good  of  the  educational  interests  of  our  community. 


SAME  SUBJECT. 


W.  E.  BAILEY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

Among  the  educational   hindrances  noted  by  me  in  visiting  mj- 
schools,  I  consider  these  to  be  the  most  important,  viz. : 
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1.  The  geographical  boundaries  of  the  county  superintendents^' 
field  of  labor,  and  the  peculiar  location  of  the  school-houses. 

2.  Length  of  township  trustees'  official  term. 

3.  The  poverty  of  the  people. 

4.  The  following  portions  of  section  26  of  the  school  law :  "  Such 
school  meetings  shall  have  power  to  determine  what  branches  in  ad- 
dition to  those  mentioned  in  section  34  of  this  act  they  desire  shall 
be  taught  in  such  school,  and  the  time  at  Avliich  such  school  shall  be 
taught." 

5.  The  absence  of  a  penalty  for  violation  of  supplemental  section 
E  of  section  43  of  the  school  law. 

Educational  defects  are  quite  numerous  in  our  school  affairs^ 
easily  remedied,  however,  in  most  cases,  but  to  find  a  remedy  for 
the  hindrances  above  noted,  is  a  task  much  more  difficult  than  I  at 
first  imagined.  A  defect  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  hindrance, 
■which,  of  a  necessity,  must  exist  before  a  defect  is  possible. 

To  show  that  the  subjects  above  selected  are  serious  hindrances 
to  progress  in  our  public  school  work,  I  offer  the  following  reasons  r 

1.  Marshall  county  is  bounded  by  four  lines  each  twenty-one 
miles  in  length,  forming  a  square  containing  441  square  miles.  Scat- 
tered over  this  territory  may  be  found  125  district  school-houses,  na 
two  of  which  are  within  two  miles  of  each  other.  These  schools 
require  close  supervision,  especially  those  taught  by  young  teachers. 
City  superintendents  can  usually  visit  each  of  their  schools  daily, 
and  in  this  way  help,  aid  and  assist  such  of  their  teachers  as  are 
most  in  need  of  help ;  but  how  many  schools  can  the  county  super- 
intendent visit  each  day?  The  public  highways  must  be  in  good 
condition  if  he  visits  four  of  them  daily.  At  this  rate  how  much 
time  and  attention  can  he  devote  to  each  teacher's  wants,  and  visit 
all  the  schools  of  his  charge  during  the  term?  It  seems  unneces- 
sary to  offer  argument  to  prove  a  hindrance  in  this  instance;  the 
facts  are  thoroughly  established   in  the  nature  of  the  surroundings. 

2.  Trustees  are  not  an  exception  to  other  persons  who  hold  office 
by  the  ballots  of  the  people,  and  when  thus  elected  to  office  natu- 
rally expect  a  re-election,  more  especially  as  the  term  now  is  for  two 
years  only.  They  are,  therefore,  not  likely  to  assume  all  of  the  au- 
thority vested  in  them  by  the  statute,  especially  w^here  such  a  course 
would  render  them  unpopular  with  the  voters  of  their  township. 
In  such  cases  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  people  are  brought  forward 
at  the  stated  district  school  meetings,  and  good  or  bad,  hinderance  or 
not  it  is  all  the  same,  they  receive  due  deference  at  the  hands  of  the 
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trustee,  and  thus  iuimany  cases  the  efficiency  of  the  county  schools 
is  damaged  almost  beyond  repair.  Such  is  not  always  the  feet,  but 
I  have  found  sufficient  evidence  of  this  state  of  things  in  certain 
localities  to  completely  hedge  out  the  plans  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent and  more  independent  trustees.  There  seems  to  be  no  apparent 
remedy  for  this  serious  hinderance.  A  repeal  of  the  present  law  reg- 
ulating the  term  of  office  of  the  township  trustee,  and  the  passage 
of  a  new  one  extending  the  term  to  not  less  than  eight  years,  with 
no  provision  for  re-election,  might  remedy  the  evil. 

3.  Our  people  are  by  no  means  more  straitened  in  their  purses 
than  are  those  of  other  counties ;  facts,  however,  must  be  accepted 
and  credited.  The  country  schools  are  composed  of  many  children 
whose  parents  have  not  an  abundance  of  this  w^orld's  comforts,  if 
their  children  are  excepted.  Our  schools  are  successful  only  in  pro- 
poition  to  the  high  grade  of  attendance  secured  within  the  year. 
Any  course,  therefore,  which  will  prevent  such  regular  attendance 
at  our  schools  is  a  hinderance,  and  a  serious  one.  To  show  that 
financial  troubles  will  prevent  regular  attendance  at  school,  I  refer 
to  the  following  facts:  Children  must  be  clothed  comfortably  and 
supplied  with  books,  etc.,  before  they  are  in  condition  to  attend 
school  at  all.  With  a  large  per  cent,  of  our  people,  to  clothe,  book 
and  otherwise  provide  for  a  large  family  of  children  during  the  long, 
dreary  months  of  winter,  when  labor  is  scarce  and  wages  low,  is  a 
task  more  difficult  to  accomplish  than  those  in  better  circumstances 
imagine.  Food  for  the  children  is  a  first  consideration,  books  and 
clothing  second.  The  children  start  to  school  and  are  regular  so 
long  as  fair  weather  and  good  roads  continue,  but  when  the  change  to 
bad  roads  and  foul  weather  comes,  the  children  are  forced,  on  account 
of  clothing  and  books,  to  remain  away  from  school.  Thus  they,  or 
manv  of  them  p;row  to  manhood  or  womanhood  uneducated,  with 
the  most  liberal  school  system  the  world  ever  knew  all  around  them. 
The  poverty  of  the  people  then,  I  am  forced  to  affirm,  is  an  educa- 
tional hinderance,  with  but  little  hopes  of  its  removal. 

4.  The  success  of  our  school  system  depends  largely  upon  the 
statistical  exhibit  which  the  county  superintendent  is  required,  in 
most  counties,  to  make  to  the  county  board  annually,  and,  as  before 
stated,  any  course  which  will  prevent  the  collection  of  such  statis- 
tics, is  of  itself  a  hinderance.  It  is  believed  by  all  who  have  ever 
been  engaged  in  collecting  school  statistics,  that  to  accomplish 
results  satisfactory,  the  schools  must  start  at  the  same  time,  run 
together  evenly,  be  controlled    by  the  same  regulations,  continue 
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an  equal  length  of  time,  etc.  Where  such  practices  are  strictly 
observed,  the  most  perfect  system  in  school  records  and  reports 
are  found.  But  only  let  the  trustee  yield  to  the  claims  under 
such  portions  of  section  26,  and  what  becomes  of  the  statistics?  It 
destroys  everything,  and  creates  as  many  independent  school  systems 
in  our  townships  as  we  have  schools.  Reason  and  judgment  indi- 
cate the  advantage  derived  by  trustees  regulating  the  time  of  begin- 
ning their  schools,  the  voice  of  school  meetings  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

5.  To  give  strength  to  any  valuable  move  which  effects  commu- 
nities in  common,  a  unit  of  action  on  the  part  of  those  in  whose 
hands  the  movement  rests  is  essential.  Supplemental  section  E 
creates  a  valuable  provision  in  school  matters,  but  is  rendered  inop- 
erative in  many  cases  for  want  of  a  penalty.  As  it  now  stands, 
county  board  records  are  in  too  many  cases  neglected,  and  the  good 
which  is  expected  from  these  semi-annual  meetings  fails  for  want  of 
enforcement.  What  force  is  there  to  a  statute  without  a  penalty  for 
a  violation  of  its  provisions?  In  this  section  is  found  one,  and  the 
most  embarrassing  consequences  follow  the  county  superintendent's 
efforts,  many  times  through  a  lack  of  support  in  carrying  out  meas- 
ures which  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  county  board.  A  penalty 
should  be  afBxed,  or  this  section  repealed. 

I  have  learned  that  school  defects,  as  a  general  rule,  should  not 
be  charged  against  the  Legislature,  for  most  of  them  would  disap- 
pear if  the  laws  were  only  enforced.  With  a  hinderance  it  is  not 
always  so.  As  a  rule,  where  a  hinderance  is  met  with,  legislation  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  only  through  wise  and  prudent  legislation  that 
these  hinderances  will  finally  be  removed.  The  energy  and  determi- 
nation of  county  superintendents  in  their  official  relations  with  their 
schools  will  go  far  toward  supplementing  the  omitted  legislation. 

I  have  spoken  of  but  few  hinderances,  or  those  which  seem  to  me 
such,  and  whether  I  have  proven  them  sufficiently  clear  the  reader 
must  determine.  Notwithstanding  they  are  numerous  and  hard  to 
remove,  I  have  that  confidence  in  the  teachers,  the  trustees,  and  the 
people  of  my  county,  which  assures  me  that  our  schools  will  yet 
receive  all  the  benefits  guaranteed  them  in  that  clause  of  our  state 
constitution  which  declares  in  favor  of  a  uniform  system  of  common 
schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  and  equally  open  to  all. 
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HOW  TO  SECURE  EEGULARITY  AND  PUNCTUALITY 
OF   ATTENDANCE. 


JAMES  W.  FRENCH,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  POSEY  COUNTY. 

Irregular  attendance  in  the  public  schools  is  the  effect  of  some 
cause  or  causes.  If  those  causes  can  be  discovered  and  stated,  we 
may  be  able  to  prescribe  some  remedy  for  them  and  so  be  enabled? 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  eradicate  this  evil — for  evil  it  certainly 
is.  Every  institution,  perhaps,  that  man  has  created  has  only 
approximated  its  ideal  by  eliminating  evils  from  within  and  over- 
coming outside  hinderances. 

Our  system  of  public  schools  has  been  peculiar  in  this  respect. 
Once  organized,  time  soon  revealed  the  fact  that  it  could  not  spring, 
Minerva-like,  from  the  hands  of  its  founders  to  its  highest  achieve- 
ments, but  that  this  could  only  come  about  by  a  long  process  of 
development. 

I  believe  that  irregular  attendance,  more  than  anything  else, 
destroys  the  usefulness  of  our  schools.  There  are  children  who 
never  find  their  way  to  the  school-room,  but  their  number  in  this 
State  is  small  compared  to  that  of  those  who  identify  themselves 
with  the  schools  and  then  attend  irregularlv. 

What  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  causes  of  irregular  attend- 
ance?    Experience  and  observation  lead  me  to  state  the  following: 

1.  Tlie  ungraded,  unsystematized  condition  of  many  of  the 
schools. 

2.  Inefficient  teachers. 

3.  Unattractive  appearance  of  many  school  grounds  and  school- 
rooms. 

4.  False  leniency  or  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  allow- 
ing the  so-disposed  pupils  to  stay  at  home. 

5.  Children  kept  at  home  through  ignorance  of  the  parent  as  to 
the  effect  of  such  absence. 

6.  Children  kept  at  home  through  a  careless  or  vicious  demand 
of  parents. 

I  think  nearly  every  case  of  irregularity  will  come  under  some  of 
the  above  named  causes. 

The  schools  may  be  thoroughly  graded  in  some  counties  of  the 
State,  but  candor  compels  me  to  admit  that  in  my  own,  (and  I  think 
it  is  true  in  many  others,)  although  much  has  been  done  in  this 
direction,  there  vet  remains  much  to  be  done. 
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Grading  the  country  schools  is  something  that  can  be  done 
through  patience,  perseverance  and  co-operation  of  all  parties  inter- 
ested. Once  done  it  will  do  much  to  improve  the  attendance. 
Why?  Because  grading  a  school  brings  its  workings  down  to  a 
systematic  basis.  It  classifies  the  school  and  makes  the  pupil  con- 
scious of  his  progress  in  his  studies  by  his  being  promoted  from  one 
class  or  grade  to  another.  If  throuo^h  irresjular  attendance  he  falls 
behind,  he  loses  his  place  in  his  grade,  and  he  is  either  c?egraded  or 
his  class  is  promoted  and  leaves  him.  He  thus  realizes  the  effect  of 
his  absence  and  is  constrained  to  be  more  regular  and  punctual  in 
his  attendance.  Being  limited  I  have  not  space  to  discuss  this  point 
further. 

The  second  cause  named  is  "  Inefficient  Teachers."  There  are 
many  able  teachers  in  the  country  schools,  but  there  are  many 
others  in  the  profession  who  are  failures.  Some  fail  in  government, 
others  in  instruction.  The  teacher  whose  methods  of  instruction 
are  dull  and  lifeless,  who  gets  into  some  old  "rut"  and  there 
becomes  a  kind  of  machine,  the  teacher  who  has  no  social  quali- 
ties, who  is  peevish,  ill-natured  and  boisterous,  such  a  teacher  does 
more  harm  than  good  in  the  school-room.  Under  such  an  instructor 
the  pupil's  work  becomes  repulsive  to  him;  he  dislikes  his  teacher 
and  very  naturally  tries  to  escape  from  the  school-room  to  spend  his 
time  idly  in  more  congenial  fields.  I  have  noticed  that  the  best 
teachers  generally  have  the  best  attendance.  Retain  the  competent 
teacher  and  make  the  others  rise  to  their  level  or  leave  the  profes- 
sion. This  is  the  work  to  be  done  by  county  superintendents  and 
township  trustees. 

Children  love  those  things  that  have  a  cheerful  appearance. 
The  beautiful  always  has  an  attraction  for  them.  Are  our  school 
grounds  and  school  buildings  in  a  condition  to  cultivate  this  taste? 
On  the  contrary  many  school  grounds  are  a  barren  waste,  without 
fence,  shrub  or  shade  tree.  Many  school-rooms  are  furnished  with 
rickety,  uncomfortable  seats  and  present  blank  or  disfigured  walls. 
Inclose  the  school  grounds,  sod  them,  relieve  them  with  shade  trees, 
seat  the  school-rooms  with  comfortable  furniture,  ornament  the 
walls  with  good  maps  and  charts  and  nice  mottoes  and  pictures; 
put  good  bells  on  the  school-houses  to  ring  out  a  glad  welcome  to 
the  children  every  morning — in  a  word,  let  the  school  grounds  and 
building  present  to  the  children  the  appearance  of  a  comfortable 
home  and  no  compulsion  will  be  necessary  to  secure  their  attendance. 
This  is  work  for  superintendents  aud  teachers  to  encourage,  and  for 
trustees,  patrons  and  pupils  to  do. 
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But  granted  that  all  this  has  been  done,  there  is  yet  much  that 
may  be  done  to  lessen  this  evil.  The  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  in  his  report  of  1874,  says: 

"The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  labor 
aggressively  in  the  cause  of  education.  This  aggressive  work  is 
extremely  important,  because  the  class  of  people  who  are  most  in 
need  of  an  education  are  most  indifferent  to  its  value.  They  have 
to  be  sought  out  industriously  and  urged  to  send  their  children  to 
school." 

He  here  speaks  directly  of  their  oion  and  irregular  attendance^ 
and  lays  off  a  broad  field  of  work  for  county  superintendents. 

Trustees  should  inform  their  teachers  of  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  respective  districts,  and  it  should  be  the  ambition  of  the  teach- 
ers to  see  how  many  of  that  number  they  can  enroll  and  keep  reg- 
ularly in  their  schools. 

Parents,  through  school  officers  and  teachers,  should  receive  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  visit  the  schools.  To  encourage  such  visits,  spec- 
ial programmes  of  work  may  be  prepared  for  Friday  afternoons. 

I  advise  county  superintendents  to  open  and  encourage  educa- 
tional columns  in  their  county  papers.  I  opened  such  a  column 
and  solicited  for  publication  reports  of  scholarship,  attendance^ 
deportment,  etc.  The  result,  with  those  teachers  who  took  an 
interest,  was  gratifying.  One  teacher  who  took  a  special  interest^ 
reported  as  many  as  thirty  out  of  an  enrollment  of  forty  who  were 
neither  absent  nor  tardy  for  six  weeks. 

AVith  regard  to  those  parents  who  maliciously  keep  their  children 
out  of  school,  who  care  nothing  for  their  educational  welfare,  who 
are  beyond  persuasion,  probably  nothing  short  of  compulsion  will 
bring  their  children  into  the  school-room.  The  subject  of  "compul- 
sory education  "  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con.  I  have  only  this 
to  say  of  it,  that  if  the  State  has  the  right  to  compel  its  populace  to 
support  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  it  certainly  has  the  right 
to  see  that  every  child  in  the  Commonwealth  gets  the  benefit  of 
those  schools.  Only  those  persons  who  refuse  to  send  their  children 
to  school  would  be  affected  by  such  a  law,  and  in  such  cases  I  think 
compulsion  would  be  just. 

As  to  tardiness,  as  a  general  thing  that  which  will  secure  regular- 
ity of  attendance  will  secure  punctuality  of  attendance.  Other  reme- 
dies than  those  mentioned  lie  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  truly  successful  teacher  will  have  but  little  tardiness  in  his 
school. 
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To  the  teachers  I  will  say,  that  if  a  pupil  were  habitually  tardy, 
I  should  report  it  to  the  parents.  Record  it  against  the  pupil  and 
call  his  attention  to  the  record.  Explain  the  effects  of  tardiness  to 
such  pupils,  etc.,  etc.,  and  in  most  cases  the  tardiness  will  cease. 

The  time  may  come,  and  I  trust  it  is  not  far  in  the  future,  when 
every  child  of  lawful  age  in  the  State  may  be  found  in  regular 
and  punctual  attendance  in  the  public  schools. 


SAME  SUBJECT. 


J.  A.  MAELOW,  SUPEKINTENDENT  OF  SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

In  discussing  this  subject  I  will  first  state  briefly  the  preparation 
that  should  be  made  by  local  authorities  before  we  can  reasonably 
expect  good  schools,  and  then  notice  what  I  conceive  to  be  some  of 
the  principal  causes  of  irregular  attendance,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  suggest  a  remedy. 

The  township  trustees,  in  addition  to  providing  suitable  houses, 
furniture,  apparatus  and  other  educational  appliances  necessary  for 
the  thorough  organization  and  efficient  management  of  his  schools, 
should  enclose  each  lot  with  a  neat,  substantial  fence.  This  will 
not  only  protect  the  house,  but  will  give  those  in  the  neighborhood 
who  are  interested  in  school  affairs  an  opportunity  to  plant  shade 
trees  and  otherwise  improve  the  grounds,  which  will  add  very  much 
to  the  comfort  of  the  children  and  the  appearance  of  the  premises. 
The  teacher  should  arrange  and  kee]>  the  furniture  and  apparatus  in 
good  order,  decorate  the  walls  with  pictures  and  aj)propriate  mottoes, 
and  use  every  other  available  means  of  making  the  school-room 
as  cheerful  and  attractive  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
These  things  will  have  more  or  less  influence  in  controlling  the 
attendance,  but  nearly  all  will  not  attend  regularly  with  these  favor- 
able surroundings.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  inquire  for  the 
oauses  of  irregularity  and  point  out  the  remedy. 

The  first  general  cause  of  irregular  attendance  is  a  lack  of 
acquaintance  and  social  intercourse  between  teachers  and  patrons. 
It  very  frequently  happens  that  the  teacher  meets  his  pupils  for  the 
first  time  on  the  first  morning  of  school.  He  knows  but  little  of 
their  habits,  dispositions  or  modes  of  living.  He  is  also  wholly 
unacquainted  with  their  parents  and  their  notions  of  what  should 
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be  accomplished  by  the  school,  while  they  know  nothing  of  him  or 
his  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline.  Many  of  them  are  not 
willing  to  admit  any  innovations  in  anything  relating  to  the  school. 
They  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  teacher,  and  soon  begin 
to  criticise  and  find  fault.  Their  ideas  are  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  the  children,  and  they  lose  confidence  in  him  and  become  dissatis- 
fied. The  parent  does  not  co-operate  with  the  teacher  in  anything 
pertaining  to  school  work.  The  children  are  kept  at  home  for  a 
day  or  two  at  a  time,  or  allowed  to  drop  out  whenever  they  choose 
to  do  so,  upon  the  most  frivolous  excuses.  The  prevailing  opinion 
is  that  the  teacher  is  a  failure,  and  it  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  they  attend  regularly  or  not.  This  may  be  remedied  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  the  teacher  becoming  acquainted  with  both  the 
pupils  and  their  parents  before  the  time  set  for  school  to  begin,  talk 
over  school  matters,  explain  his  plans  and  methods,  and  ask  their 
co-operation.  If  this  course  is  not  practicable  he  should  call  upon 
every  family  in  the  district  as  early  as  possible  after  the  beginning 
of  school.  A  favorable  acquaintance  with  him. and  free  intercourse 
with  them  will  aid  very  much  in  bringing  all  the  children  into 
school.  The  success  of  the  school,  in  the  estimation  of  the  people, 
depends  largely  upon  the  work  of  the  teacher  outside  the  school- 
room, and  this  controls  the  attendance  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Another  very  general  cause  of  irregularity  is  a  lack  of  system  in 
classification  and  gradation  and  proper  incentives  to  punctuality  and 
regularity.  A  well  regulated  course  of  study  placed  in  the  hands 
of  teachers  will  aid  in  reducing  chaos  to  system.  If  the  classes  in 
every  school  are  formed  according  to  the  course  of  study,  and  the 
division  into  the  several  grades  is  made  clear  to  the  minds  of  pupils 
and  parents,  and  each  pupil  comprehends  the  work  he  must  accom- 
plish before  he  can  advance  to  a  higher  grade;  if  it  is  generally 
understood  that  there  is  no  half-way  place  between  the  grades,  and 
that  when  a  pupil  loses  time  and  thus  gets  behind  his  class  he  must 
either  make  up  for  lost  time,  in  addition  to  regular  work,  or  fall  back 
to  the  next  grade,  children  will  be  anxious  to  attend  regularly. 
Parents  will  not  keep  them  out  of  school  when  they  can  possibly 
avoid  it.  Every  preparation  will  be  made  for  them  to  start  the  first 
day  of  school  and  attend  regularly  throughout  the  term. 

A  monthly  report  from  the  teacher  to  parents,  of  the  attendance, 
conduct  and  progress  of  each  pupil,  will  diminish  truancy  and  secure 
punctuality.  While  the  foregoing  measures  would  aid  very  much 
in  raising  the  average  attendance,  there  will  be  many  small  children 
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and  girls  of  feeble  constitutions  that  can  not  attend  regularly  during 
the  winter  without  endangering  their  health,  and  a  few  obstinate 
cases  of  inexcusable  irregularity  that  can  only  be  reached  by  a  com- 
pulsory law. 


SCHOOL  EXHIBITS  AT  COUNTY  FAIRS. 


S.  S.  EOTH,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WELLS  COUNTY. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  extended  or  elaborate 
argument  on  this  subject.  It  only  needs  to  "be  mentioned  to  the 
live  teachers  and  energetic  superintendents  to  be  regarded  with  favor. 
It  has  already  been  approved  by  its  good  fruits  in  the  exj)erience  of 
many  who  have  enjoyed  its  advantages.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere 
theory  or  project,  waiting  to  be  put  to  a  practical  test,  but  having 
been  inaugurated  in  this  county  and  given  a  place  as  one  of  the 
departments  of  our  county  fair,  its  good  fruits  are  being  received  and 
appreciated  throughout  every  school  district  in  our  county.  It  also 
has  awakened  a  spirit  of  competition  and  innocent  rivalry  between 
teachers  and  scholars  that  have  heretofore  been  working  as  if  they 
were  by  themselves,  or  isolated  from  other  schools,  seeming  to  think 
that  they  have  nothing  more  to  attain  than  merely  to  outrank  those 
of  their  class  or  school,  but  by  this  arrangement  they  have  been 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  their  ambition  for  excellence  must  not  be 
confined  within  the  narrow  limits  or  boundaries  of  their  district.  For 
each  school  is  called  upon  and  expected  to  exhibit  specimens  of  its 
work  at  the  county  fair,  and  here  a  wider  range  for  competition  is 
presented  to  them.  In  this  department  not  only  the  teachers  and 
scholars,  but  the  patrons,  have  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  and 
comparing  the  work  of  their  school  with  that  of  others  which  is, 
perhaps,  far  better;  so  that  they  may  see  that  to  be  the  best,  they  must 
improve  on  their  old  methods,  and  that  their  present  attainments 
are  not,  as  they  had  thought,  the  pinnacle  of  excellence  in  school 
work.  Thus  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  a  desire  to  excel  is  created  in 
the  minds  of  the  teachers  and  scholars,  but  this  is  not  the  only  and 
best  result  growing  out  of  school  exhibits.  The  patrons  we  find 
going  from  our  fair  with  an  interest  and  pride  in  the  school  work 
that  every  effort  heretofore  has  failed  to  produce. 
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Believing  then  that  the  usefulness  of  such  an  enterprise  is  a  point 
too  well  established  to  need  further  illustration,  I  will  proceed  to  the 
discussion  of  the  method  we  have  adopted  in  this  county  for  our 
school  display.  AVe  have  created  a  division  in  our  premium  list, 
known  as  the  "  Educational  Department,"  and  in  that  class  we  lay 
down  our  premiums  to  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  the  other 
clivisions. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  a  better  understanding  of  our 
method  of  offering  premiums,  I  will  here  give  the  substance  of  our 
last  year's  premium  list.  We  offered  a  banner  for  the  largest  dele- 
gation of  school  children  comprising  the  largest  per  cent,  of  enrolled 
scholars  from  any  district;  we  pay  money  premiums  for  the  best 
educational  display,  best  classification  of  the  eight  different  common 
school  branches,  best  specimens  of  map-drawing,  for  the  best  taxi- 
dermic  collection;  also  for  the  best  collection  of  natural  curiosities, 
geological,  archseological  and  otherwise.  After  the  above  list  was 
published  it  had  a  tendency  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and 
interest  all  over  the  county.  Boys  and  girls  could  be  found  in 
almost  every  school  district  drawing  maps  and  classifying  the  differ- 
ent branches,  and  by  the  time  the  agricultural  society  was  ready  to 
open  the  fair  the  work  was  in  readiness  for  the  display,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  a  large  hall  was  filled  with  school  work,  making 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  attractive  departments  in  the  fair. 

Now  in  conclusion  let  me  say :  In  this  county  it  is  not  doubted 
by  those  interested  in  educational  matters  that  this  enterprise  has 
stimulated  our  schools  and  created  a  new  interest  in  the  fair.  And 
from  our  experience  so  far,  viewing  the  matter  from  our  past  success, 
and  the  effort  now  being  made  by  the  schools  throughout  the  county 
to  receive  the  honors,  we  feel  justified  in  i-ecommending  that  a  sim- 
ilar effort  be  made  by  other  agricultural  societies,  that  such  effort 
will  be  fully  rewarded.  The  benefits  are  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
the  schools,  but  the  people  will  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  fair, 
turn  out  better,  thus  making  the  fair  better  financially  as  well  as 
morallv  and  intellectuallv. 
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THE  TEXT-BOOK  QUESTION. 

BY 

JOHN  C.  McCAEGAE,  SUPEEINTENDENT  OF  SCOTT  COUNTY. 

While  appreciating  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  having  good  and 
attractive  books  for  our  schools,  I  deprecate  the  continual  agitation 
of  this  subject,  which  has  certainly  caused  more  dissatisfaction 
among  school  patrons  than  any  other  connected  with  our  school 
system.  People  are  becoming  averse  to  frequent  changes,  and  they 
generally  result  in  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  school  boards  making 
such  changes.  In  this  way  school  officers  are  often  deprived  of  that 
co-operation  of  patrons  which  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  our 
schools.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  law  that  frequent  changes 
be  made,  and  that  they  are  made  is  a  just  cause  for  complaint.  The 
expense  of  changing  is  great,  and,  since  the  financial  depression,  is 
severely  felt  by  all,  but  more  particularly  by  those  who  can  hardly 
buy  books  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The  probable 
intention  of  the  present  school  law,  as  regards  the  matter  of  text- 
books, was  to  give  each  county  a  uniformity.  Supplemental  section 
E,  of  the  new  school  law,  gives  the  school  board  of  each  county  the 
power  to  adopt  text-books  and  to  make  such  changes  as  they  may 
deem  proper.  The  law  then  requires  each  township  to  conform,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  to  the  action  of  said  board.  Book  publishers 
take  advantage  of  this  compulsion,  and  after  their  books  are 
adopted  and  all  competition  removed,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  charge 
extortionate  prices  for  them.  This  is  a  defect  in  the  law  which 
should  be  remedied  by  an  amendment  providing  some  way  of  estab- 
lishing fair  and  uniform  prices  of  books  for  our  schools.  At  the 
retail  prices  of  text-books,  as  sold  in  this  county,  it  costs  about 
twelve  dollars  per  pupil  for  the  books  required  to  give  a  complete 
course  in  the  eight  common  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught. 
At  this  rate  it  would  cost  more  than  eight  million  dollars  to  furnish 
with  text-books  all  the  children  of  Indiana  of  the  proper  age  to 
attend  school.  The  text-book  trade  is  becoming  such  an  important 
feature  in  our  school  system  that  it  should  demand  special  attention, 
and  a  good  and  wholesome  law  protecting  the  patrons,  as  well  as  the 
book-sellers,  is  what  the  people  need.  A  law  making  a  uniformity 
throughout  the  State,  and  then  requiring  the  publishers  of  the  books 
adopted  to  furnish  them  at  a  stipulated  price  for  the  term  of  adop- 
tion would  give  stability  and  much  less  cause  for  complaint.  A  still 
better  and  more  economical  plan  would  be  for  the  State  of  Indiana 
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to  publish  and  furnish  the  text-books  used  in  our  schools.  This 
would  be  not  only  a  matter  of  economy  but  beneficial  in  many 
ways.  It  would  supply  the  indigent  pupils  with  such  books  as  are 
needed,  and  none  would  be  deprived  of  an  education  for  the  want 
of  proper  books.  It  would  remove  one  of  the  principal  objections 
to  grading  or  properly  classifying  our  schools.  It  would  be  a 
source  of  gratification  to  teachers  and  patrons  if  the  text-book  sub- 
ject could  be  settled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
and  deliver  them  from  the  ravenous  book  agent. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


W.  H.  CAULKINS,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  TIPPECANOE  COUNTY. 

Among  the  characteristic  difficulties  met  with  in  district  schools 
I  mention  first,  irregular  attendance  of  pupils.  The  sworn  reports 
•of  the  teachers  of  this  county  for  the  past  year  show  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  sixty-two  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment.  In  other 
words,  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  attended  but  little  more 
than  one-half  of  the  time. 

Should  the  farmer  work  but  a  day  now  and  then  during  the  sea- 
son for  planting  and  cultivating,  he  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
meager  harvest.  If  a  mechanic  works  but  three  days  during  a 
week  of  six  days,  he  will  receive  pay  for  three  days — just  one-half 
as  much  as  for  six  days. 

It  is  apparent  to  any  thoughtful  person,  that  the  best  school  can 
do  but  little  for  those  who  are  frequently  absent.  But  the  actual 
loss  of  time  is  not  the  only  bad  result  of  irregular  attendance.  It 
tends  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  irregularity  and  carelessness  and 
to  the  disorganization  of  the  school,  and  thus  adds  greatly  to  the 
labor  of  the  already  over-burdened  teacher.  In  addition  to  these 
pernicious  results,  there  is  an  actual  loss  of  money  to  the  tax-payer. 
It  required  sixty-two  thousand  and  ninety-six  dollars  to  support 
the  district  schools  of  this  county  last  year.  As  the  pupils  received 
but  sixty-two  per  cent,  of  the  full  benefit  of  the  schools,  it  necessa- 
rially  follows  that  the  remaining  thirty-eight  per  cent.,  or  twenty- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-six,  was  lost — absolutely 
thrown  away. 

19 — SuPT.  Pub.  Ins. 
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This  difficulty  —  irregular  attendance  —  arises  partly  from  the 
indifference  and  carelessness  of  the  parents  and  partly  from  the 
unimproved  condition  of  the  public  highways  and  the  inconvenient 
location  of  school-houses.  The  first  will  be  remedied  when  the 
parents  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  school  system;  certainly  legislation  will  not  affect  it. 

A  second  difficulty  is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers  and  school 
trustees.  For  the  teacher  to  be  re-employed  in  the  same  school,  or 
the  trustee  to  be  re-elected,  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule> 
The  evil  effects  of  this  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

The  business  of  the  school  is  progression.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  steps,  the  latter  always  depending  upon  the  earlier,  and  requiring^ 
therefore,  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  and  by  the  same 
processes.  But  no  two  teachers  have  the  same  methods.  No  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  the  one  who  succeeds  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  plans  and  methods  of  his  predecessor  by  actual  observation. 
The  one  has  gone  before  the  other  arrives.  He  enters  the  school  a 
stranger  to  the  pupils  and  parents,  totally  ignorant  of  the  relative 
propensity  and  aptitude  of  the  different  scholars  and  of  the  course 
pursued  by  former  teachers.  The  first  part  of  the  term  is  spent  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  pupils  and  in  adapting  methods  to 
the  different  circumstances  and  conditions,  and  the  latter  part  in 
getting  ready  to  close.  He  is  followed  by  a  new  teacher  who  repeats 
this  "finding  out"  process,  and  thus  the  mill  grinds  the  same  grist 
year  after  year  with  the  same  results.  There  is  movement  but  not 
progress.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  thoughtful  persons,  that  the 
competent  teacher  can  accomplish  vastly  more  the  second  term  than 
he  can  the  first.  He  need  not  spend  any  time  in  organizing  the 
school,  he  knows  where  each  pupil  belongs  and  where  each  class 
should  commence;  in  fact,  he  is  able  to  carry  forward  rationally 
and  systematically  the  work  begun  and  thus  reach  practical  results. 

But  the  evil  effects  of  these  frequent  changes  are  not  upon  the 
school  alone  but  must  be  equally  so  on  the  teacher.  The  practice 
makes  him  little  better  than  a  tramp.  He  can  have  no  fixed  resi- 
dence, since  the  period  for  which  he  is  employed  seldom  exceeds  six 
months,  and  even  this  limited  time  is  liable  to  be  curtailed  by  the 
caprice  of  the  patrons.  In  his  social  relations  he  is  practically 
ostracized,  as  the  brief  period  he  remains  in  the  neighborhood 
allows  him  but  little  opportunity  to  make  acquaintances  and  form 
friendships.  He  has  but  little  ambition  to  form  a  professional 
character.  His  employment  occupies  without  improving.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  he  hastens  to  leave  it? 
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And  so,  also,  do  we  find  many  of  these  evils  following  the  per- 
nicions  practice  of  changing  school  trustees  every  twenty-four 
months.  The  trustee  when  first  elected  is  generally  wholly  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  duties  of  the  office  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  policy 
of  his  predecessor  and  of  the  reasons  that  induced  him  to  adopt 
such  measures.  He,  also,  must  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  terra 
in  finding  out  the  people,  their  real  wishes  and  needs ;  in  studying  and 
construing  the  school  law,  complicated  as  it  is ;  in  forming  a  township 
system  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  district  and  the  township 
in  general.  And  just  about  when  he  becomes  competent  to  intelli- 
gently and  effectively  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  is 
"  rotated  "  out  and  a  new  man  repeats  the  experimental  process. 

The  remedy  for  this  difficulty  lies  in  such  legislation  as  will 
extend  the  term  of  office  to  four  or  six  years,  and  in  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  absurd  and  silly  act  of  1877  limiting  the  eligibility  of 
township  trustees  to  two  terms. 


COUNTY     SUPERINTENDENT'S     PRINTED     MANUAL 
AND  REPORT— WHAT  IT  SHOULD  CONTAIN. 


JOHN  G.  OVERTON,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

A  county  superintendent's  manual,  or  printed  report,  should  be 
made  at  least  once  in  every  two  years,  and  oftener  if  necessary,  and 
should  contain  a  brief  history  of  the  public  schools  of  his  county, 
together  with  all  laws,  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  county 
board  of  education,  for  the  management  or  gradation  of  the  public 
schools  of  his  county. 

It  should  contain  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  county  board  of  education,  which  is  valuable  as  a  book 
of  reference  for  teachers  and  all  persons  wishing  to  correspond  with 
school  officers. 

It  should  contain  a  list  of  the  text-books  adopted  by  the  county 
board  of  education,  with  the  date  of  their  adoption. 

It  should  contain  the  name  of  every  teacher  employed  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  county  during  the  last  school  year,  by  town- 
ships, showing  the  number  of  the  district,  the  name  of  the  teacher, 
name  of  director,  enumeration,  enrollment  and  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  every  school,  which  can  be  easily  shown  by  the  following 
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arrangement,  provided  your  county  superintendent  has  visited  all 
his  schools,  and  has  taken  the  pains  to  gather  the  necessary  statistics 
during  his  official  visits,  and  then  compare  the  same  with  the  statis- 
tical and  enumeration  reports  that  are  made  to  him  by  his  trustees: 
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From  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  schools  of  my  county,  in  a 
report  like  the  above,  I  have  obtained  better  results  than  from  any 
other  similar  report  pertaining  to  the  public  schools  of  this  county. 
The  reason,  perhaps,  is  that  such  a  report  interests  every  parent  and 
child  ^yho  is  connected  with  the  schools,  and  when  they  see  their 
school  reported  they  begin  to  compare  its  standing  with  other 
schools  of  the  county.     Hence  the  good  results. 

It  should  contain  the  names  of  every  licensed  teacher  in  his 
county,  together  with  his  post-office  address,  date  of  certificate  and 
the  length  of  time  for  which  it  was  given,  which  can  be  conveniently 
arranged  in  appropriate  columns  as  follows : 


NAME  OF  TEACHER. 


POST-OFFICE. 


DATE  OF  LICEN.SE. 


NO.  OF  MONTHS. 


The  value  of  a  report  arranged  as  the  above  is  apparent  to  every 
school  officer  and  to  all  persons  wishing  to  correspond  with  licensed 
teachers.  It  should  contain  a  table  showing  by  townships  the  num- 
ber of  books  in  each  township  library  of  his  county,  with  all  items 
of  interest  pertaining  to  the  same,  which  may  be  easily  shown  as 
follows : 


Name  of 
Township. 


)No.   of    Books  No.  Read  Last 
in  Library.  Year. 


No.  Added 
Last  Year. 


No.  Lost 
Last  Year. 


The  value  of  a  report  similar  to  the  above  can  be  readily  seen  by 
comparing  one  township  with  another,  and  it  can  be  easily  made 
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from  the  statistical  report  of  trustees.  It  should  contain  a  table 
showing  by  townships  the  number  and  kind  of  school-houses  in  his 
county,  together  with  their  value,  as  reported  by  trustees,  and  all 
other  items  of  interest,  which  may  be  tabulated  and  shown  as 
follows : 


Name  of  Township. 
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It  should  contain  an  exhibit  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  school 
funds  by  townships  at  the  close  of  each  year,  which  can  be  easily 
obtained  from  the  trustee's  statistical  reports  and  from  the  auditor's 
books,  and  may  be  shown  as  follows: 
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An  exhibit  similar  to  the  above  of  the  school  revenue  of  a  county 
by  townships  is  valuable  for  several  reasons.  It  enables  the  con- 
stituency of  every  trustee  to  know  the  amount  and  kind  of  all  rev- 
enues handled  by  him,  and  is  a  strong  incentive  to  trustees  to  make 
a  judicious  expenditure  of  the  same. 

A  superintendent,  at  the  time  he  visits  his  schools,  may  gather 
many  items  of  interest  that  will  be  valuable  as  statistics,  and  which 
may  be  included  in  a  manual.  By  a  tabular  exhibit  like  the  follow- 
ing it  can  be  shown  by  townships  the  number  of  pupils  studying 
anv  one  branch : 
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Before  closing  this  article  we  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  speak 
of  a  few  things  that  a  county  superintendent's  manual  should  not 
contain:  It  should  not  contain  long  and  wordy  articles  on  any  sub- 
ject, but  let  what  is  written  be  in  plain  English  and  to  the  point.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  more  injury  is  done  by  saying  too  much 
than  by  not  saying  enough. 

It  should  not  be  twice  as  large  as  necessary  in  order  to  make 
room  for  advertising  space  to  enable  some  persons  to  advertise  their 
drugs,  hardAvare  or  books.  When  such  is  the  case,  people  usually 
look  upon  such  a  report  as  an  enterprise  for  making  money  and 
consider  the  superintendent  as  an  interested  party,  and  consequently 
its  influence  for  good  is  partly  lost. 

It  should  not  contain  anything  that  is  either  political  or  sectarian 
in  its  character,  for  if  tarnished  with  either  it  will  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  good  intended  and  will  often  result  in  injury. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  liberal  minded  people  who  are  in  favor  of 
popular  education,  that  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  school  system 
depends  upon  its  freedom  from  either  political  or  sectarian  influences. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  a  printed  report  of  the  schools  of  any 
county  containing  the  items  that  we  have  above  enumerated,  with 
many  others  of  interest  that  we  can  not  now  take  the  time  or  space 
to  enumerate,  would  be  interesting  and  valuable  for  many  reasons. 
It  would  be  valuable  at  all  times  as  a  book  of  reference;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  it  would  be  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  thoroughness 
as  being  a  part  of  the  school  history  of  our  State. 


TEACHERS'  REPORTS  TO  GOUXTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 


FKANCIS  M.  HUFF,  SUPEEINTENDENT   OF   HUNTI^^GTON   COUNTY. 

This  sul>ject  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. : 

1.  What  should  be  required. 

2.  In  wdiat  form. 

3.  How  often. 

4.  Advantages  of  such  reports. 

WHAT    SHOULD    BE    REQUIRED. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  county  superintendent,  he 
should  require  any  and  all  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  interest  of 
the  schools,  let  that  be  much  or  little. 
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A  county  superintendent  who  is  required  to  labor  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  teaching,  to  act  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  State  Superintendent  and  subordinate  officers  and  schools,  to 
inspect  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  to  carry  out  the  directions  of 
the  State  Board  and  State  Superintendent,  has  a  right,  and  not  only 
a  right,  but  it  is  his  duty,  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools  of  the  county.  He 
should  know,  as  far  as  possible,  the  history  of  every  child,  the  hin- 
derances  that  exist  in  every  district  that  affect  the  progress  of  the 
teacher's  work.  There  are  many  things  in  the  minutise  of  school 
work,  of  school  organization,  that  ofttimes,  if  not  looked  after,  have 
a  tendency  to  disorganize  and  defeat  our  system  of  public  schools. 
Therefore,  that  I  may  tabulate  what  should  be  required,  I  offer  the 
following  as  a  blank  for  the  teacher's  report : 

pupil's  record. 

1.  Number  of  children  enumerated  by  trustee... * 

2.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

3.  Number  of  days' presence 

4.  Number  of  days'-absence 

5.  Average  daily  attendance 

6.  Per  cent,  of  attendance 

7.  Number  of  pupils  punished 

8.  Number  of  pupils  expelled 

9.  Number  of  visits  to  school.  Trustee ,  Director , 

Patrons ,  County  Superintendent . 

teacher's  record. 

1.  Number  of  days  taught 

2.  Daily  compensation  from  trustee $ 

3.  Times  present  at  township  institute 

4.  Times  absent  from  township  institute " 

5.  Reasons  for  such  absence 

6.  "What  are  the  wants  of  the  school? 

7.  What    influences  in  the    district    that  may  be  in  favor  of,  or 

opposed  to,  the  welfare  of  the  school? 

Suggestions 
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ENROLLMENT. 


A  correct  statement  of  the  number  enumerated  by  the  trustees, 
both  male  and  female,  and  of  the  number  enrolled,  should  be  kept? 
in  order  to  estimate  what  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren is  actually  being  educated.  We  talk  of  our  great  system  of 
education,  and  still  there  are  children  within  the  great  domains  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  have 
never  seen  the  inside  of  a  school-house   in  the  capacity  of  pupiL 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  present  and  absent  should  be  registered  every  day^ 
that  a  correct  per  cent,  of  attendance  may  be  reported.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  errors  in  reporting  the  per  cent,  of  attendance,  although 
it  has  been  a  general  practice. 

Some  teachers,  wishing  to  make  a  gratifying  exhibit,  report  pupils 
Avho  had  been  at  school  only  part  of  the  day  as  being  present  all 
day.  To  be  at  school  every  day  at  the  ajipointed  hour  is  certainly 
the  duty  of  every  child  when  in  health.  This  duty  the  teacher 
should  encourage  by  a})pealing  to  the  noblest  motives  that  cau  influ- 
ence human  conduct.  Punctuality,  promptness  'and  regularity 
should  be  taught  not  only  in  the  sense  of  school  economy,  but  as 
necessary  habits  of  life.  Nothing  disarranges  or  affects  the  grade 
or  classification  of  the  school  more  than  irregularity  of  attendance. 
This  one  evil  ofttimes  baiSes  the  teacher  out  of  that  grand  item  in 
the  life  of  a  teacher — success. 

PUNISHMENT. 

All  cases  of  corporal  punishment  should .  be  reported,  that  a 
restraining  influence  may  result  from  over-punishment.  Some 
teachers  grow  careless  in  the  administration  of  punishment,  and 
like  many  parents,  never  punish  until  they  are  in  anger.  The  idea 
of  having  to  give  an  account  of  these  rash  acts  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  require  carefulness  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

WANTS. 

Section  E  of  the  school  law,  in  speaking  of  the  duties  of  the 
county  board  of  education  states,  that  they  "  shall  consider  the  gen- 
eral wants  and  needs  of  the   school  and   school  property  of  which 
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they  have  charge,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  purchase  of  school 
furniture,  books,  maps,  charts,"  etc.  The  teacher  can  give  much 
inlormation  in  regard  to  these  items. 

INFLUENCES. 

The  teacher  should  know  the  general  elements  of  the  district  in 
which  he  teaches  that  materially  affect  the  school.  His  report 
will  give  the  superintendent  an  idea  of  the  educational  interest  taken 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  In  this  way,  public  sentiment  can  be 
controlled  in  favor  of  popular  education. 

I  have  given  what  I  consider  should  be  required,  indicating  by 
the  blank  "what  form,"  but  as  to  "how  often,"  I  fear  I  shall  be 
opposed.  The  blank  indicates  that  the  report  should  be  made  at 
the  end  of  the  term  and  not  every  month,  as  has  been  the  general 
practice.  But  long  experience  has  taught  me  that  monthly  reports 
are  not  properly  registered,  while  large  mails  accumulate  during 
his  absence  from  home  in  the  work  of  school  visits,  and  thus,  while 
he  is  out  to  see  the  schools,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  having  deposited 
in  the  post-office,  at  the  expense  of  the  teacher,  letters  of  reports. 
This  appears  at  once  as  being  superjfluous.  Each  school  of  five 
months  requiring  five  reports  at  five  cents  for  each  report  will  cost 
the  teachers  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  schools  thirty  dollars, 
making  in  all  twenty-four  dollars  more  than  what  is  really  necessary. 
This  plan  will  do  for  the  superintendents  who  practice  law^,  preach, 
and  superintend  city  schools,  and  then  visit  schools  at  night  by  lec- 
turing to  the  citizens.  The  reports  at  the  close  of  the  term  will 
come  in  after  the  days  of  "  visitation  "  are  over.  Then  you  will  not 
be  mortified  with  the  balance  and  average  sheets  that  will  simply 
give  you  the  "  term  "  result  at  last.  I  repeat  with  emphasis,  that 
the  superintendent  who  visits  schools  five  days  and  conducts  a  town- 
ship institute  on  the  sixth  day  and  returns  home  late  Saturday  even- 
ing, has  no  time  to  fool  with  monthly  reports. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    SUCH    REPOETS. 

The  advantages  are  many.  They  reveal  a  certain  class  of  facts 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  that  contribute  largely  to 
certain  statistics  required  by  the  department  of  the  State,  a  failure 
of  which  has  certain  penalties.  Therefore  the  report  is  imperative, 
and  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice  whether  the  records  be  kept  or 
not.     These  reports  are  of  practical  interest  to  the  success  of  the 
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school  system  of  the  State.  But  the  great,  glorious  and  grand  ulti- 
matum is,  they  form  the  first  link  of  that  line  of  operations  by 
which  we,  through  reports,  reach  the  bureau  of  education :  First, 
the  district;  second,  the  county;  third,  the  State;  fourth,  the  bureau 
of  education.  We  read  somewhere  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  "com- 
missioner of  education  to  collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall 
show  the  condition  and  progress  in  the  several  states  and  territories, 
and  of  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the  organization  and 
management  of  schools  and  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching 
as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems  and  otherwise  promote  the 
cause  of  education  throughout  the  country."  Therefore  the  greatest 
advantage  in  the  thought,  "as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  sys- 
tems and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
country." 


TEACHERS'  REPORTS  TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 


A.  C.  GOODWIN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CLARK  COUNTY. 

In  my  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Pul)lic  Instruction,  for  the 
year  1874,  I  alluded  to  a  form  of  teachers'  monthly  report,  which  I 
thought  was  accomplishing  much  good  in  our  county.  Since  that 
time  the  form  has  been  improved,  and  experience  allows  me  to 
speak  more  positively  in  reference  to  the  effects  of  its  use. 

The -blank  report,  accompanied  by  a  course  of  study,  is  handed  to 
each  teacher  before  he  begins  his  school,  and  thus  the  teacher  is  led 
to  a  more  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  gradation,  and  is  con- 
strained to  study  carefully  the  best  possible  classiiieation. 

The  superintendent,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  after  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  reports,  kuow^s  in  wdiat  direction  to  labor  to 
bring  the  poorer  schools  up  to  a  better  condition.  He  learns  the 
classification  of  every  school  in  the  county,  and  the  efficiency,  in 
certain  respects,  of  the  teacher,  much  more  satisfactorily  than  he  can 
by  a  short  visit.  He  learns  this,  too,  at  the  close  of  the  first  month 
of  school.  In  fact,  the  school  comes  around  every  month  to  the 
superintendent  for  a   searching  examination.     The  superintendent, 
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from  mouth  to  month,  can  correspond  and  visit  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage. When  he  visits  a  school  he  should  have  with  him  the 
last  report  of  the  teacher  of  that  school. 

AYhen  this  blank  was  first  sent  out  in  1873-74,  the  returns  showed 
that  there  were  pupils  in  many  of  our  country  schools,  who  had 
gone  to  school  three  or  four  years,  that  could  not  write ;  that  there 
were  others  who  had  been  in  school  several  years,  that  had  never 
studied  arithmetic — had  never  had  a  lesson  of  any  kind  in  num- 
bers. In  a  few  schools,  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  either  the  parent 
or  the  teacher,  there  were  some  children  in  the  spelling  book  alone, 
that  had  been  "studying"  for  four  or  five  years  simply  the  speller, 
on  the  principle  that  it  would  be  time  enough  for  them  get  another 
book  when  they  knew  all  about  the  speller. 

In  one  school  of  twenty-seven  pupils,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
over  nine  years  of  age,  and  seven  of  whom  were  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  only  five  could  write.  These  instances  will  serve,  to  show 
the  importance  of  such  a  report.  Noav  our  teachers  feel  that  the 
inspection  is  constant  and  searching. 
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ITEMS    IN    THE    REPORT. 


This  report  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  different  classes, 
the  length  of  each  recitation,  the  number  of  times  the  class  recites 
daily,  the  progress  made  by  each  class  during  the  month ;  the 
column  of  totals  shows  the  number  of  children  in  the  different 
branches,  the  number  of  recitations  daily  in  each  branch,  the  time 
devoted  to  each  branch ;  and  finally  the  totals  added  show  the  whole 
number  of  classes,  the  whole  number  of  recitations,  and  the  entire 
time  spent  in  hearing  recitations. 

By  adding  the  time  in  the  first,  the  second,  etc.,  grades  separately, 
the  whole  time  devoted  to  each  grade  may  be  ascertained. 

EXPLANATION  OF  REPORT.— REPORT  NO.    1. 

In  the  first  column,  opposite  reading,  the  dots  following  M. 
tell  us  that  there  are  no  boys  in  the  first-year  reading  class,  and  the 
6  after  F.  makes  known  the  number  of  girls  in  the  same  class.  In 
the  second  column,  the  figure  4  beneath  the  word  time  makes  known 
the  number  of  times  the  first-year  reading  class  recites  daily,  and 
the  5  just  beneath  the  4  tells  us  that  this  recitation  continues  five 
minutes  each  time.  In  the  third  column,  under  the  word  jxtge,  the 
1  above  indicates  that  the  first-year  reading  cla.ss  began  on  the  first 
page  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  it  had  reached  the  thirteenth 
page,  which  is  shown  by  the  13  just  under  the  figure  1. 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  report,  the  teacher  gives  the  number 
of  bovs  as  fifteen,  and  the  number  of  girls  as  eighteen,  and  the 
superintendent,  in  running  down  the  column  of  totals,  finds  that 
every  boy  and  every  girl  in  that  school  is  in  reading,  spelling,  arith- 
metic and  writing.  Under  such  supervision  our  county  is  making 
substantial  and  remarkable  improvement. 

We  do  not  make  as  good  a  report  as  I  should  like  to  see,  but  our 
teachers  are  all  working  with  a  hearty  good-will  to  place  our 
schools  where  they  ought  to  be,  and  two  more  years  will  place  us 
in  an  excellent  position. 

Below  we  give  some  figures  to  show  the  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  since  1873,  for  the  figures  of  1870  and  1873  are  just 
about  the  same.  These  figures  are  from  the  sworn  reports  of  teach- 
ers to  the  trustees  at  the  close  of  the  respective  years. 

Per  cent,  of  school  children  in  the  several  townships,  not  includ- 
ing towns,  that  were  pursuing  the  various  studies  in  the  schools  of 
Clark  county  in  1870  and  1878 
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TOWNSHIP. 


Charlestown <  -.  o^^, 

Jefferson ville -!  -ioyo 

TT+-  1 1870 

Utica ^  ^g^g 

VVasbington <  -.^^g 

Silver  Creek <  m7s 

Bethlehem 1  m7S 

TT  .  (1870 

Un^o" I  1878 

n  / 1870 

^^^° • \1878! 

Carr  P'^'^l 

Af  / 1870: 

Monroe {  -.  o^o 

1^  18/8 

A  f 1870 


Pi 


64 

89 
57 
99 
81 
94 
80 
88 
74 
90 
84 
96 
64 
87 
73 
95 
67 
96 
75 
86 
69 
81 


50 

83 
61 
89 
69 
98 
51 
77 
74 
92 
49 
96 
61 
87 
72 
81 
53 
70 
63 
75 
62 
85 


52 
73 
40 
80 
69 
94 
59 
73 
60 
90 
59 
96 
47 
67 
54 
86 
42 
53 
55 
74 
47 
70 


o 


30 
42 
35 
37 
36 
32 
20 
36 
26 
43 
19 
40 
9 
28 
23 
36 
24 
25 
23 
32 
36 
23 


O 


13 
34 

9 
36 
21 
25 
16 
23 
11 
26 
14 
34 

9 
20 
10 
18 
16 
16 
13 
17 

9 
12 


With  only  67  more  enrolled  in  the  country  schools  in  1878,  there 
were  700  reading,  907  more  writing,  1040  more  in  arithmetic,  397 
more  in  grammar  than  in  the  year  1870.  The  enrollment  in  these 
country  schools  was  3785. 


EDUCATIONAL  COLUMNS  IN  NEWSPAPERS, 


L.  M.  CEIST,  SUPEKINTENDENT  OF  UNION  COUNTY. 

If  we  analyze  the  force  that  composes  the   educational  power  of 

the   land,  we  will    find   the    following   elements,  viz. :  the    family, 

church,  press  and  school.     This  implies  the  high  and   complete  idea 

of  education ;  in  •  our   type   of  civilization,    all  that  is   meant  [and 

20— SuPT.  Pub.  Ixs. 
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required  in  the  aesthetic  and  intellectual  development  of  the  citizen. 

We  cannot  divorce  the  elements  without  weakening  the  power. 
Each  may  be,  in  fact  is,  essential :  with  its  specific  function  to 
perform.  It  may  be  said,  with  propriety,  that  the  family  and  church 
are  especially  concerned  in  the  aesthetic  training  of  the  child :  that 
it  is  their  function  to  see  to  its  moral  and  spiritual  training;  while 
the  press  and  school  are  to  look  after  the  mind.  They  are  to  furnish 
it  with  that  information  and  discipline  so  essential  to  its  growth. 
Again  :  If  we  admit  the  trinal  nature  of  the  child  ;  that  it  is  pos- 
sessed of  soul,  mind  and  body;  we  must  also  admit  the  necessity 
of  a  simultaneous  development  of  that  nature;  and  if  we  concede 
that  the  educational  power  is  composed  of  the  above  elements,  we 
must  grant  the  necessity  of  their  co-operation,  if  we  would  become 
eminently  successful  in  our  work.  Let  the  church,  with  its  auxil- 
iaries, attend  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  citizen,  and  the  school, 
with  its  aids,  the  intellectual.  Under  this  analysis,  and  by  this  divi- 
sion of  labor,  the  school  and  press  become  coadjutors.  They  are  of 
equal  rank.  You  cannot  separate  them  without  injury  to  the  cause. 
They  permeate  the  entire  system.  Libraries  and  schools,  newspa- 
pers and  teachers,  all  along  the  line.  They  should  be  imbued  with 
one  spirit,  one  aim,  one  aspiration.  They  siiould  labor  to  stimu- 
late, encourage  and  awaken  the  mind ;  to  create  a  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  intelligence  and  mental  power  ;  to  furnish  the  food  and 
direct  the  applicatii)n. 

The  paper's  special  field  is  the  family  circle;  the  teacher's,  the 
school-room.  One  prepares  the  soil  and  sows  the  seed,  the  other 
trains  the  plant ;  thus  joining  hand  to  hand,  power  to  power,  fam- 
ily to  school,  with  one  common  sympathy  and  purpose,  the  grandest 
results  can  be  achieved,  and  secure  to  the  commonwealth  the  proper 
education  of  her  children. 

Admitting  the  importance  of  the  newspaper  as  a  function  in  our 
educational  system,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  utility  of 
space  especially  devoted  to  school  interest. 

In  this  progressive  age,  there  is  as  much  tendency  to  get  out  of 
the  "  beaten  path"  in  the  school  work,  a-s  there  is  in  other  vocations. 
The  very  idea  of  progression  and  change  involves  as  much  work  to 
to  be  done  outside  of  the  school-room,  as  there  is  inside.  One 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  school  work  is,  that  it  demands  the 
co-operation  of  all  concerned,  to  secure  the  grandest  results;  and  it 
must  be  an  intelligent  co-operation.  Who  is  concerned  f  Every  citizen, 
indirectly  if  not  directly;  hence  the  public  mind  rpust  be  informed. 
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It  must  be  advised  as  to  the  better  plans  and  methods,  and  induced 
to  sanction  and  approve  them.  It  must  also  be  disabused  of  erro- 
neous ideas  and  conceptions  in  regard  to  the  work  in  the  school, 
that  there  may  be  an  intelligent  co-operation  of  parent  and  teacher. 
There  is  no  better  medium  by  which  this  work  can  be  done  than 
the  local  newspaper  with  its  "  Educational  Column,"  making  its 
weekly  visits  into  every  family  of  the  community.  Such  a  column 
should  be  replete  with  local  matter  pertaining  to  the  home  work.  It 
should  be  filled  with  words  of  good  cheer,  commendation,  encourage- 
ment and  direction  to  those  engaged  in  the  work.  It  should  encour- 
age emulation  in  all  that  is  good — pupil  with  pupil,  teacher  with 
teacher,  district  with  district — that  they  may  vie  with  each  other  in 
attaining  to  that  which  is  perfect  in  the  profession,  and  will  produce 
the  best  possible  results.  It  should  not  be  crammed  with  long 
articles,  that  no  one  will  take  time  to  read,  but  spiced  with  pithy 
items,  making  honorable  mention  of  worthy  work  of  pupils,  teachers 
and  friends  of  education.  It  should  publish  brief  statistics,  and 
facts  of  general  interest  to  the  people. 

It  should  publish  in  due  time  all  programmes  of  institutes  and 
educational  meetings,  cordially  invite  the  people  to  attend,  and 
make  brief  reports  of  the  work  and  spirit  of  said  meetings. 

It  should  be  a  means  of  weekly  communication  between  all 
engaged  in  the  work,  for  they  should  not  only  read  it,  but  also  con- 
tribute to  it  items  of  school  news.  In  a  word,  it  should  energetic- 
ally and  persistently  keep  before  the  people  the  interest  and  import- 
ance of  education. 

An  educational  column  so  conducted  in  any  local  newspaper 
would  be  of  incalculable  "advantage"  to  the  work,  and  redound  in 
much  good. 

WHO    SHALL    MANAGE    IT? 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  the  above  question.  The  matter 
should  be  provided  by  the  one  who  is  best  acquainted  with  the 
school  work  of  the  county.  This  can  be  none  other  than  the  suj>er- 
intendent.  It  will  take  work,  and  be  unremunerative ;  and  yet, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  will  pay — pay  in  good  results.  If 
there  be  a  reform  desired,  an  evil  to  correct,  or  a  virtue  to  promote, 
in  connection  with  the  school  work,  let  it  be  persistently  advocated 
or  denounced  in  the  newspapers  by  adepts.  It  will  cause  the  peo- 
ple to  think,  and  if  there  be  merit  in  the  advocacy  or  denunciation, 
as  a  rule,  they  will  come  to  the  front  and  give  aid. 
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Before  closing  this  article,  permit  me  to  give  one  instance  of  good 
results  from  the  nse  of  the  "Educational  Column"  in  this  county. 
Three  years  ago  an  "  Honor  Roll"  was  instituted,  in  which  the 
names  of  all  pupils  neither  tardy  nor  absent  for  twenty  days  in  suc- 
cession were  published.  At  first,  but  few  names  were  returned. 
Many  districts  were  unrepresented,  but  the  virtue  spread.  It  went 
from  district  to  district,  from  home  to  home,  until  all  were  repre- 
sented, and  the  names  became  so  numerous  that  it  could  not  be  pub- 
lished. In  three  years  punctual  attendance  increased  over  three 
hundred  per  cent.,  chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  "  Honor  Roll." 
It  is  still  continued,  with  the  additional  virtue  of  deportment,  which 
has  thinned  the  ranks  so  that  it  is  not  unwieldly.  It  will  doubtless 
increase  in  numbers  again.  It  is  our  purpose  to  continue  it,  adding 
virtue  after  virtue  until  we  reach  the  acme  of  perfection  in  school 
life,  and  make  it  indeed  and  in  truth  an  "Honor  Roll.'' 


SAME  SUBJECT. 


W.  STEELE  EWING,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MIAMI  COUNTY. 

The  benefit  to  schools  and  school  interests,  arising  from  a  prop- 
erly conducted  "  Educational  Column"  in  a  county  newspaper,  is 
far  greater  than  the  casual  observer  would  suppose.  True,  it  may 
be  so  conducted  that  it  will  become  irksome  to  the  teacher  and  gen- 
eral reader.  When  such  columns  are  filled  week  after  week  with 
difficult  problems  in  mathematics,  or  some  vexed  or  controverted 
point  in  English  grammar,  to  which  an  ability  to  give  a  correct 
solution  of  the  former  or  answer  to  the  latter,  which  answer,  in  all 
probability,  would  be  in  itself  as  technical  as  the  question,  is  cer- 
tainly of  but  little  value  to  the  practical  teacher  of  the  common 
district  school. 

We  find  in  some  educational  journals  quite  a  number  of  pages 
devoted  to  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  algebraical  and  geomet- 
rical qu.estions.  Xow  if  such  questions  are  proper  anywhere,  it  is  in 
our  educational  monthly.  Yet  some  teachers  will  puzzle  their  brains 
over  one  of  these  questions  for  k  week,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
present  to  the  editor  of  such  journal  a  proper  solution,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  be  able  to  present  to  their  pupils,  in  an  intelligent 
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manner,  longitude  and  time,  or  in  fact  give  a  logical  reason  why 
they  invert  the  divisor  in  the  division  of  fractions,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, make  a  failure  with  a  class  in  long  division.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  ignoring  the  higher  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, but,  like  all  things  else,  they  belong  to  their  proper  place, 
which  is  certainly  not  in  an  educational  column,  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  district  schools  and  to  the  common  school  teacher. 

An  educational  column,  to  be  of  interest  to  all,  should  be  brought 
to  bear  directly  upon  the  points  that  are  of  most  importance  to  the 
teacher  in  his  daily  work.  A  teacher,  in  the  public  schools,  is  in 
fact  but  a  servant  of  the  people,  and  his  work  subject  to  a  just  criti- 
cism by  his  patrons  and  school  officers.  To  this  some  might  object, 
averring  that  a  criticism  of  the  teacher's  work  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  school.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
a,  just  criticism  is  widely  different  from  that  systematic  fault-finding 
which  is  so  prevalent  in  our  public  schools.  There  is  no  place  better 
adapted  for  a  general  criticism  of  school  work  than  in  the  educa- 
tional column. 

When  a  live  teacher  (and  there  should  be  none  other)  finds  a  cer- 
tain method  of  teaching  properly  discussed  in  an  educational  de- 
partment of  his  own  county  paper,  either  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent or  some  of  his  fellow  teachers,  he  will  at  once  make  the 
application  to  his  own  school,  and  in  many  instances  be  benefited 
thereby. 

An  educational  column,  when  conducted  by  the  superintendent, 
can  be  made  to  set  forth  the  work  of  every  teacher  in  the  county. 
By  making  proper  notes  during  his  visits,  the  superintendent  can 
present  to  the  readers  of  his  county  just  what  he  finds  with  refer- 
ence to  methods  employed  to  prevent  whispering  and  tardiness,  two 
of  the  greatest  evils  met  with  in  the  district  school ;  also  the  advance- 
ment of  pupils,  the  amount  of  interest  manifested  on  the  part  ot 
the  patrons,  together  with  many  other  facts  concerning  the  school, 
all  of  which  can  be  made  beneficial  to  other  schools  and  communi- 
ties. 

When  such  are  the  characteristics  of  an  educational  column  it 
will  be  largely  sought  after  and  read,  not  only  by  the  teachers  but 
by  the  patrons  also.  Every  patron  will  be  more  or  less  anxious  to 
see  what  the  superintendent  has  to  say  concerning  his  (the  patron's) 
school.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the  superintend- 
ent shall  write  up  and  expose  to  the  public  the  faults  and  short- 
comings of  the  teacher,  but  he  may,  with  propriety,  discuss  the  teach- 
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er's   manner   of   hearing   recitations,   and    his   general  method  of 
government,  and  how  far  the  means  employed  are  successful. 

The  educational  column  should  be  the  medium  through  which 
the  teachers  of  the  county  may  inform  themselves  with  reference  to 
all  points  of  the  school  law  bearing  upon  their  duty  as  teachers,  as 
well  as  school  officers. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF 
CITY  SCHOOLS. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 

H.  O.  TAEBELL,  SUPEEINTENDENT. 

In  1820  where  Indianapolis  now  stands  was  a  wilderness.  During 
that  vear  it  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the  capital  of  the  State,  and 
in  1824  the  archives  of  the  State  were  removed  from  Cordyon.  The 
lirst  school  was  opened  in  1821  but  continued  only  for  a  few  weeks. 
From  1822  to  1845  private  schools  were  taught  for  limited  terms 
bv  Samuel  Merrill,  then  Treasurer  of  State,  Ebenezer  Sharpe, 
Thomas  H.  Sharpe,  Thomas  D.  Gregg  and  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Holliday. 
A  county  seminary  building  was  erected  on  University  square,  in 
which  some  excellent  schools  were  taught  from  1845  to  1854,  by 
James  S.  Kemper,  Ebenezer  Dumont,  J.  P.  SafPord,  Benjamin  L. 
Lang,  E.  P.  Cole  and  others.  During  the  legislative  sessions  of 
1846-7  the  first  stei)s  Avere  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  this  city.  A  section  in  the  first  city  charter  granted 
bv  this  Legislature  provided  that  the  "city  council "  should  be 
instructed  to  lay  off  the  city  into  suitable  school  districts,  to  pro- 
vide by  ordinance  for  school  buildings  and  the  appointment  of 
teachers  and  superintendents;  and,  further,  that  the  council  should 
be  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  for  school  purposes  which  should  not 
exceed  one-eighth  of  one  jier  centum  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
property  in  the  city.  The  population  of  the  city  at  this  time  was 
about  six  thousand,  but  the  valuation  of  property  was  low  and  only 
a  small  amount  of  money  was  collected  each  year  for  the  above  pur- 
poses. This  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  lots  and  the  erection  of 
buildings  in  seven  wards  of  the  city  in  which  private  schools  were 
taught. 

The  records  show  no  payments  of  money  from  the  public  funds 
for  tuition  previous  to  the  year  1853.  Until  1853  the  school  affairs 
of  each  district  were  managed  by  a  separate  board  of  trustees,  but 
in  January  of  this  year  the  common  council  elected  H.  P.  Coburn, 
Calvin  Fletcher  and  H.  T.  "West  a  board  of  trustees  for  the  schools 
of  the  city.  This  board  met  and  organized  on  the  18th  of  March 
followiner,  and  appointed  ten  teachers  who  were  to  teach  school  in 
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seven  different  wards,  receiving  as  compensation  for  their  servicss 
two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  pupil  for  each  quarter,  to  be 
paid  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  At  the  same  meetings  it  was 
ordered  that  the  ward  schools  of  the  city  be  opened  as  free  schools 
on  Monday,  April  25th.  There  is  no  record,  however,  of  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers  previous  to  November  28th,  of  this  year.  At  this 
time  each  of  six  principals  received  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  for  three  months  services,  and  each  of  seven  assistants 
received  sixty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

A  code  of  twenty  rules  for  the  government  of  the  schools  was 
reported  by  Mr.  Fletcher  at  the  meeting  in  May,  1853,  and  adopted 
by  the  board,  some  of  which  have  continued  in  force  to  the  present 
time. 

A  report  recorded  April  29,  1854,  shows  that  the  number  of 
pupils  registered  during  that  year  was  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  and  that  there  was  a  daily  attendance  of  eight  hundred 
and  one. 

In  January,  1854,  the  council  elected  Calvin  Fletcher,  H.  P. 
Coburn,  William  Sheets  and  John  B.  Dillon  school  trustees,  who  in 
November  determined  the  salaries  to  be  paid  teachers,  ranging  from 
three  hundred  dollars  to  one  thousand  dollars  per  year.  There  is 
no  record  of  any  payment  of  money  to  teachers  during  this  year, 
except  one  hundred  dollars  paid  to  E.  P.  Cole. 

In  January,  1855,  Calvin  Fletcher,  David  Beatty  and  James  M. 
Ray  were  elected  school  trustees,  who  elected  Silas  L.  Bowen  super- 
intendent of  the  schools,  at  a  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars  per 
annum.  It  was  made  his  duty  to  spend  one  day  in  each  school 
every  month,  to  meet  the  teachers  every  Saturday  for  normal 
instruction  ;  to  keep  regular  office  hours  for  conference  with  patrons 
and  teachers,  and  to  perform  numerous  other  duties  specified  in  a 
series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  board.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers employed  during  this  year  was  sixteen. 

In  March,  1856,  George  B.  Stone,  who  had  served  one  year  as 
principal  of  the  high  school,  was  elected  superintendent  at  a  salary 
of  one  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  per  year.  From  his  report, 
published  in  1857,  we  learn  that  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
during  that  year  was  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  thirty-five,  or  one  to 
every  thirty-eight  pupils  in  daily  attendance.  The  per  cent,  of  daily 
attendance  on   the  whole  number  enrolled  was  fortv-four,  while  on 
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the  number  belonging,  it  was  seventy-three.  The  entire  expenditure 
for  school  purposes  during  this  year  was  seventeen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents,  or  six  dollars 
and  thirty-seven  cents  per  capita  for  each  pupil  enrolled.  The  cost 
per  capita  on  daily  attendance  was  thirteen  dollars.  During  this 
year  the  schools  were  thoroughly^graded,  and  for  the  first  time  con- 
tinued in  session  during  the  entire  school  year  of  thirty-nine  weeks. 
From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  it  would  appear  that  the 
public  schools  of  Indianapolis  bid  fair  to  rival  those  of  the  older 
cities  of  the  east  at  no  distant  day.  But  this  report  is  the  last  and 
only  record  that  was  made  of  the  action  of  the  school  authorities 
from  April  18,  1857,  to  May  20,  1858.  Early  in  the  school  year 
of  1857-8  the  courts  declared  that  the  law  authorizing  local  tax- 
tion  for  school  purposes  was  unconstitutional  and  the  board  was 
compelled  to  close  the  schools  for  want  of  funds. 

From  April,  1857,  to  May,  1860,  there  is  no  record  of  any  pay- 
ment of  money  to  teachers.  A  small  amount  was  expended  each 
year  for  repairs  of  buildings,  but  it  was  not  until  January,  1860, 
that  sufficient  funds  had  accumulated  from  the  general  state  revenue 
to  enable  the  board  to  open  the  schools  for  twenty  weeks  each  year. 
On  the  26th  day  of  November,  1860,  the  public  schools  were 
opened  with  twenty-nine  teachers,  continuing  in  session  twenty-one 
weeks.  In  1861,  the  first  board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  people 
was  organized.  It  was  composed  of  one  member  from  each  ward  of 
the  city.  In  February,  1862,  the  public  schools  were  again  opened 
for  a  session  of  twenty-two  weeks,  with  a  corps  of  twenty-nine 
teachers.  No  superintendent  had  been  employed  for  five  years, 
other  than  a  superintendent  of  the  buildings,  whose  duty  was  limited 
to  an  occasional  inspection  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  the 
recommending  of  such  repairs  as  were  needed.  In  January,  1862^ 
Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  then  professor  in  the  Northwestern  Christian 
University,  was  elected  as  superintendent  at  a  salary  of  $250  for  the 
session,  he  agreeing  to  devote  one-half  his  time  to  the  schools.  The 
highest  salary  paid  to  teachers  was  $50  per  month,  and  the  lowest 
820. 

In  October,  1862  it  was  ordered  that  Prof  Hoss  be  continued  in 
the  position  of  superintendent  at  a  salary  of  less  than  $25  per  month, 
he  agreeing  to  devote  one-fourth  of  his  time  to  the  schools.  To 
Prof.  Hoss  is  due  the  credit  of  beginning  the  organization  of  the 
present  school  system  of  the  city.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  during  this  year  were  from  $1.10  to  $2.50 
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per  day  for  principals  and  eighty-five  cents  per  day  for  assistant 
teachers.  The  year  1863  marks  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  great 
prosperity  in  the  history  of  the  city  schools.  The  revenue  derived 
from  special  taxation,  and  from  the  state  tuition  fund,  enabled  the 
newly  organized  board  of  nine  trustees  to  sustain  the  schools  for 
thirty-nine  weeks  in  the  year.  Mr.  A.  C.  Shortridge  was  elected 
superintendent  at  a  salary  of  ^1,000  per  annum.  Under  his  admin- 
istration, ^vhich  continued  through  a  period  of  eleven  years,  the 
schools  made  a  remarkable  growth,  both  numerically,  and  in  the 
efficiency  of  their  discipline  and  instruction. 

In  1864,  after  having  been  discontinued  for  six  years,  the  city 
high  school  was  organized.  In  Ajiril,  1865,  under  the  new  com- 
mon school  law  of  the  State,  a  board  of  three  trustees  was  elected 
by  the  common  council. 

In  February,  1866,  a  training  school  was  set  in  operation  under 
charge  of  Miss  A.  P.  Funnelle  as  principal.  This  school  has  been 
sustained  to  the  present  time  with  great  profit  to  the  school  sys- 
tem. It  has  conferred  diplomas  upon  young  ladies,  ninety-seven 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  present  corps  of  teachers. 

In  1866,  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  expenditures  made  neces- 
sary by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  schools,  the  board  made  the  annual 
tax  levy  for  buildings  and  current  expenses  at  the  full  amount 
allowed  by  law,  viz.,  twenty-five  cents  on  the  one  hundred.dollars,  and 
fifty  cents  on  each  poll. 

In  January,  1867,  the  first  evening  schools  were  established. 
These  have  been  sustained  during  the  winter  months  of  each  year 
to  the  present  time. 

In  1868  schools  were  established  by  the  board  for  colored  chil- 
dren. The  colored  people  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
education  thus  offered  by  them,  and  separate  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  are  still  sustained.  In  these  the  course  of  study  and 
method  of  instruction  are  the  same,  in  all  respects,  as  those  of  the 
white  schools,  and  the  teachers  employed  therein  are  all  colored. 
The  city  high  school  is  open  alike  to  colored  and  white  children. 

In  1874  Mr.  Shortridge  resigned  the  office  of  superintendent  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  Purdue  University,  and  was  succeeded  by 
George  P.  Brown,  who  for  years  had  filled  the  position  of  principal 
of  the  city  high  school.  Mr.  Brown  found  the  school  system  thor- 
oughly organized  in  all  its  departments.  During  his  whole  term  of 
service  he  bent  his  energies  to  systemizing  the  course  of  instruction 
and  increasing   the  scholarship  and   skill  of  the  corps  of  teachers 
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under  his  charge.  In  this  he  was  eminently  sucoessful,  and  when 
in  June  of  the  present  year  he  retired  from  the  work,  the  progress 
that  the  schools  had  made  under  his  administration  was  very  marked 
and  satisfactory. 

Horace  S.  Tarbell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  was  elected  to  the  superintendency  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  INIr.  Brown. 

The  school  system  of  Indianapolis  is  at  present  organized  as 
follows : 

1.  A  board  of  school  commissioners  composed  of  eleven  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  people.  The  officers  of.the  board  are:  President, 
W.  A.  Bell ;  Secretary,  J.  J.  Bingham ;  Treasurer,  H.  G.  Carey. 

2.  A  superintendent  of  schools  with  two  assistants. 

3.  A  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

4.  A  special  teacher  of  each  of  the  following  branches:  Music, 
Drawing,  Natural  Science  and  German. 

5.  A  principal  of  normal  school. 

6.  A  practicing  department,  in  charge  of  five  critic  teachers, 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  superintendent  and  principal  of 
normal  school. 

7.  A  corps  of  teachers  exclusive  of  those  named  above. 
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EVANSVILLE. 

JOHN  M.  BLOSS,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  1812,  on  the  spot  where  Evansville  now  stands,  a  squatter 
pitched  his  tent.  He  was  undisturbed  by  so  much  as  a  sign  of  civ- 
ilization until  181G,  when  General  Robert  M.  Evans,  from  whom  the 
citv  takes  its  name,  entered  a  large  part  of  the  present  site.  In  1818 
the  little  village,  with  its  125  souls,  was  made  the  capital  of  Vander- 
burgh County.  In  the  same  year,  the  germ  of  its  present  schools 
made  its  appearance  in  the  opening  of  the  first  school  by  Mr.  Chute 
in  a  part  of  his  residence.  This  pioneer  educator  took  charge  of  a 
school  opened  in  a  small  and  unpretentious  house,  built  by  the  contri- 
bution of  citizens  in  1824,  and  labored  assiduously  as  the  prin- 
cipal for  many  years.  Among  those  who  encouraged  and  helped 
build  up  the  educational  interests  of  Evansville  in  the  day  of  small 
things,  were  the  Revs.  Mr.  Wood  and  D,  C.  Banks.  In  1830,  our 
population,  which  had  increased  to  500,  paid  a  total  tax  of  $36.  Below 
Evansville  and  adjacent  to  it,  grew  up  the  town  of  Lamasco,  inde- 
pendent in  her  educational  organization  as  in  all  else.  In  1847 
Evansville  was  incorporated  and  received  her  sj)ecial  charter  from 
the  Legislature,  which  she  has  never  given  up,  and  ten  years  later 
Lamasco  was  merged  in  her  government. 

By  virtue  of  the  charter,  which  was  granted  under  the  old  consti- 
tution, her  schools  were  not  affected  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which,  for  a  time,  suspended  all  other  city  schools  throughout 
the  State. 

In  1850  the  poulation  of  Evansville  numbered  3,235,  and  that  of 
Lamasco  1,441.  Before  1853,  although  the  city  charter  was  exceed- 
ingly liberal,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  organize  a  system  of 
schools.  Chiefly  through  the  liberality  of  citizens,  small  buildings 
had  been  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  in  which  private 
schools  were  taught  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  Upon  these 
so  much  of  the  public  money  as  was  received  was  spent.  Many 
noble  men  and  women,  a  large  number  of  whom  were  from  New 
England,  labored  in  these  schools,  and  had  much  to  do  in  laying 
deep  the  foundation  for  our  present  system.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Rev.  Calvin  Butler,  Miss  Fisher,  Miss  Clarke,  Miss 
Hooker,  Miss  Abbott,  Prof.  J.  W.  Knight. 

Thirty-five  dollars  was  the  average  pay  of  teachers  as  late  as  1850. 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    ORGANIZED. 


The  present  system  of  free  schools  was  established  in  1853,  when 
Evansville  had  a  population  of  5,810  and  Lamasco  2,180,  while  the 
former  had  1,275  enumerated  for  school  purposes  and  the  latter  441. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  of  Evansville  was  composed  of  H.  Q. 
Wheeler,  William  Hughes,  and  Christian  Decker.  Prof.  J.  W. 
Knight  acted  as  clerk.  Having  no  school-houses,  the  board  rented 
such  rooms  as  would  answer  their  purposes,  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  When  they  asked  the  city  council  for  a  levy  of  twenty-five 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  this  body  referred  the  petition  to  the 
people,  who,  by  vote,  granted  it.  To  H.  Q.  Wheeler,  president  of 
the  board,  upon  whom  devolved  the  duties  of  superintendent,  is 
largely  due  the  credit  of  organizing  the  first  public  school. 

The  people  testified  their  appreciation  of  his  success  by  continu- 
ing him  a  member  of  the  school  board  from  1853  to  1865. 

Prof  J.  W.  Knight,  not  only  in  his  capacity  as  principal  of  the 
boys'  grammar  school,  but  as  clerk  of  the  school  board,  contributed 
in  a  large  degree  to  the  formation  of  what  proved  to  be  the  nucleus 
of  our  present  organization.  His  earnest  and  untiring  efforts  as  an 
instructor,  beginning  in  Evansville  in  1847,  have  held  an  unbroken 
course  either  in  the  public  or  private  schools  to  the  present  time. 
Besides  him,  our  schools,  which  were  graded  as  far  as  was  possible, 
in  the  beginning  employed  seven  teachers.  Under  the  first  board  was 
begun  the  erection  of  the  elegant  and  commodious  system  of  school 
houses  which  to-day  grace  the  city.  At  about  the  same  time,  1853, 
that  Evansville  took  her  first  onward  step  in  education  by  grading 
her  schools,  Lamasco  began  a  like  work  by  appointing  John  A. 
Reitz,  Horace  Plummer,  and  William  Rahm  trustees.  With  the 
assistance  of  Daniel  Chute,  who  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  board, 
these  gentlemen  organized  and  graded  their  schools.  They  were 
placed  in  charge  of  Daniel  Chute  and  Samuel  McAvoy,  for  the  first 
ten  months,  but  with  the  independent  city  government  of  Lamasco 
disappeared  also  her  separate  school  organization,  in  1857. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Hon.  William  Baker,  who  was  elected  mayor  of  Evansville  in 
1859,  served  as  such  for  a  period  of  nine  years,  and  was  made  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools,  ex  officio,  in  1862,  the  duties  of 
which  ofQce  he  discharged  till  1865.  A  man  of  great  energy  and 
ability,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  schools,  bringing  about 
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beneficial  results,  which  the  public  were  not  slow  to  acknowledge. 

At  the  creation  of  the  office  of  superintendent,  as  it  now  stands, 
in  1865,  E.  J.  Rice  was  appointed  and  entered  upon  its  duties.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1866  by  Colonel  Butterfield,  who  resigned  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year  to  prosecute  the  practice  of  law.  He  had 
been  called  here  in  1859  to  take  charge  of  the  high  school,  but 
resigned  in  1862  to  enter  the  army. 

A.  M.  Gow  was  the  third  superintendent  in  the  line,  serving  from 
1867  to  1875.  He  brought  with  him  to  his  work  great  energy, 
experience  and  ability.  During  his  supervision  of  eight  years  the 
schools  were  more  thoroughly  organized  and  graded,  several  new 
and  elegant  school  buildings  were  erected,  and  neatness  and  clean- 
liness about  the  school-room  and  premises  were  secured.  Under 
his  administration  a  thorough  system  of  written  examinations  was 
introduced.  The  custom  of  teaching  the  boys  and  girls  in  different 
rooms,  which  had  prevailed  from  the  organization  of  the  schools^ 
was  discontinued. 

In  1875  the  present  incumbent,  John  M.  Bloss,  was  called  to  the 
work.  Since  his  appointment  semi-annual  promotions  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  number  in  the  higher  grades  have  been  increased 
more  than  one  hundred  per  cent.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  intro- 
duce better  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  secure  neatness  as  well  as 
analysis  of  the  work.  Two  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected 
since  he  took  the  office. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  is  now  120.  The  whole  number 
of  pupils  now  enrolled  is  4,840. 

HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  high  school  was  organized  in  1855.  The  following  persons 
have  served  as  principals:  Professor  Green,  1855;  B.  P.  Snow, 
1856-57;  S.  K.  Leavitt,  1857-58;  C.  P.  Parsons,  1858-59;  C.  H. 
Butterfield,  1859-62;  C.  P.  Parsons,  1862-65;  McFadden  and 
Hutchinson,  1865-66;  F.  C.  Willett,  1866-70;  J.  A.  Zeller,  1870. 

The  results  following  the  organization  of  the  high  school  have 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  city  and  to  the  schools.  Its  estab- 
lishment has  made  it  possible  to  accommodate  all  pupils  entitled  to 
school  privileges.  Its  existence  has  inspired  pupils  in  grades  below 
to  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship.  Hence  they  have  been  led  to 
do  more  and  better  work.  A  complete  system  of  schools  estab- 
lished, a  great  number  of  people  have  been  induced  to  locate  in  the 
21 — SuPT.  Pub.  Ins. 
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city  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children,  and  have  tkus 
added  their  mite  to  the  wealth  of  the  city.  A  large  number  of 
young  men  and  young  women  have  completed  the  course.  Of  the 
young  men,  many  of  them  are  in  business  in  the  city  and  vicinity. 
Of  the  young  women,  many  have  been  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 
Of  the  present  corps  of  teachers,  sixty-five  per  cent,  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  high  school,  and  fifty  per  cent,  are  graduates. 

The  statistics  for  the  last  three  years  show  a  great  increase  in  the 
high  school:  1875,  in  attendance  109;  graduated  9;  1878,  in 
attendance  265;  graduated  20.  The  number  who  will  be  admitted 
to  the  high  school  this  year  will  be  about  334,  and  the  number  to 
orraduate  about  40. 
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FORT  WAYNE. 

JOHN  S.  mWIN,  SUPERINTENDENT. 
EARLY    PRIVATE    SCHOOLS. 

The  first  effort  towards  education  in  Fort  Wayne,  of  Avhieh  there 
is  any  record,  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  McCoy,  a  missionary  to 
the  Indians,  who,  about  the  year  1821,  opened  a  small  school  in 'the 
old  fort,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  later  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potts,  who  afterwards  established  another  school  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Mary's  river. 

The  county  seminary,  the  first  school-house  built  in  the  town,  wa& 
erected  in  1825,  in  the  rear  of  the  present  jail,  and,  in  1826,  placed 
under  the  charge  of  John  P.  Hedges,  who  had  at  least  six  successors 
up  to  1836,  after  which  time  we  hear  no  more  of  the  seminary. 

About  1825  Henry  Cooper,  later  a  prominent  lawyer,  opened  a 
school  in  the  old  jail,  both  room  and  furniture  being  of  the  rudest 
description. 

In  1836,  Miss  Mann  and  Miss  Hubbell  began  a  school  in  the 
court-house,  but  soon  became  assistants  in  one  opened  in  the  old 
Presbyterian  church  by  Mr.  Hoover.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stevens,  with  Alexander  McJunkin  as  assistant.  Mr. 
McJunkin  afterwards  opened  a  school  on  LaFayette  street,  and  was- 
for  many  years  the  most  prominent  and  successful  teacher  of  the 
town.     His  building  became  the  first  public  school. 

In  1845  a  Presbyterian  academy  for  young  ladies  was  established,, 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Sykes.  She  was  succeeded,  in  1846,  by  the 
Rev.  James  Grier,  who  remained  until  1851.  Other  schools  were 
at  different  times  taught  by  several  ladies,  some  of  whom  are  still 
living. 

In  1849  the  Methodist  college  was  opened  under  charge  of  A.  C. 
Heustis,  now  one  of  our  prominent  business  men.  With  some 
interruptions  it  has  continued  until  the  present  time,  and  under  its 
present  President,  Rev.  W.  F.  Yocum,  promises  to  return  to  its 
former  importance  and  success. 

A  Presbyterian  seminary  was  opened  in  1853,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Central  Grammar  School.  This  seminary  was  kept  open, 
but  with  gradually  failing  attendance,  until  1867,  when  the  prop- 
erty passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  hands  of  the  school  board  of  the 
city. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  German  Reformed  and  other 
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religious  bodies  have,  at  various  times,  established  schools,  many  of 
Avhich  are  still  in  successful  operation.  The  Lutherans  have  also 
Concordia  College  with  a  large  number  of  students  and  an  excep- 
tionally strong  and  able  faculty. 

THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Hugh  McCulloch,  Charles  Case  and  AVilliani  Stewart,  the  first 
trustees  appointed  under  the  law  of  1852,  found  themselves  in  a 
city  of  over  4,000  people,  with  1,200  school  children,  a  tuition  fund 
of  $300,  no  building,  furniture,  nor  school  appliances,  and  not  a  dollar 
to  buy  them.  Renting  Mr.  McJunkin's  house  in  the  east,  and  one 
from  Mr.  Hurlburd  in  the  west  end  of  town,  they  employed  Mr. 
Mahurin  and  his  sister,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hurlburd  as  teachers. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  public  school  system  of  Fort  Wayne. 

In  1853  a  vote,  taken  in  compliance  with  a  petition  of  the  citizens, 
to  raise  a  special  fund  by  taxation  was  lost.  In  1855  the  trustees 
determined  to  build  school-houses  east  and  west.  In  1856  the  sites 
of  the  present  Clay  and  Jefferson  buildings  were  purchased  and  the 
contract  for  the  east  building  let  in  portions,  from  time  to  time,  as 
persons  were  found  willing  to  take  the  risks,  and  on  February  9th, 
1857,  their  eHbrts  were  crowned  with  success  in  the  completion  and 
dedication  of  the  Clay  building.  The  Rev.  George  -A.  Irwin  was 
appointed  superintendent  and  at  once  proceeded  to  organize  and 
grade  the  schools  as  far  as  possible.  In  September  of  this  year  the 
trustees,  with  the  aid  of  several  citizens,  who  for  this  purpose  vol- 
untarily mortgaged  their  private  property,  proceeded  to  the  erection 
of  a  building  in  the  west  end  of  town,  which  was  finished  and  occu- 
pied in  the  winter  of  1858-9.  For  eight  years  these  were  the  only 
public  school  buildings  in  the  city. 

In  1863  Mr.  Irwin  resigned  his  position  and  became  a  chaplain 
in  the  army.  He  was  succeeded  by  S.  S.  Green,  who  remained  two 
years.  At  the  end  of  his  term  of  oflffce  the  first  class  was  graduated 
from  the  high  school.  It  was  a  class  of  marked  ability,  and  two  of 
its  members  are  among  our  present  corps  of  teachers. 

The  new  school  board,  appointed  under  the  amended  school  law 
by  the  city  council  in  1873,  selected  James  H.  Smart,  of  the  Toledo 
schools,  to  succeed  Mr.  Green,  resigned  June  13th.  He  had 
already  created  a  reputation  for  ability  in  teaching  and  organization, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  a  thorough  and  systematic  effort 
towards  the  accurate  and  practical  grading  of  the  schools,  bringing 
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the  work  within  a  reasonable  number  of  years,  and  at  the  same  time 
elevating  the  standard  to  the  highest  possible  level.  In  this  he  was 
eminently  successful.  From  this  time  the  growth  of  the  public 
schools,  both  in  numbers  and  popularity,  was  steady  and  rapid.  The 
high  esteem  in  which  this  system  is  now  held  is  largely  due  to  the 
wise  administration  of  Mr.  Smart,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  the 
present  superintendent,  his  immediate  successor,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  trustees,  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  put  upon  record 
his  high  appreciation  of  those  labors. 

In  1866  lots  were  purchased  south  of  the  railroad  and  a  plain 
frame,  three-room  building  erected.  Two  rooms  were  opened  at 
first,  but  it  soon  became  necessary  to  use  the  third. 

The  following  year  lots  were  purchased  in  the  west,  central  and 
south-east  portion  of  the  city  ;  the  Washington  and  Central  schools, 
two  substantial  brick  buildings,  erected  and  opened  September,  1868. 

The  Hanna  school,  after  the  plan  of  the  Washington,  followed  in 
1869 ;  also  the  enlargement  of  the  Hoagland  building  to  twice  its 
original  size.  The  villages  of  Bowserville  and  Bloomingdale  were 
soon  after  added  to  the  city,  the  latter  having  a  one-roomed  school 
building,  to  which,  in  1872,  two  rooms  were  added. 

During  the  same  year,  the  German  Reformed  schools  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  charge  of  the  board,  their  building  rented,  and  soon 
after  a  second  story  added  thereto. 

In  1874,  districts  were  added  to  the  city  on  the  north,  east  and 
south,  each  containing  a  small  school-house,  and  an  additional  build- 
ing rented  on  the  north  side  for  a  German  school.  The  Hoagland 
school  was  again  enlarged,  the  three-room  building  of  1866  now 
becoming  one  of  twelve  rooms,  and  the  Hanna  school  changed  from 
a  one  to  a  three-room  building, 

1875  saw  the  erection  of  a  substantial  and  convenient  eight-room 
brick  building  in  Bloomingdale,  consolidating  all  the  north-side 
schools. 

Mr.  Smart,  having  been  elected  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  left  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  new  office  in  the  early 
spring  of  this  year,  and  the  present  incumbent  was  elected  the  June 
following. 

In  1876  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Hanna  school  compelled 
the  erection  of  a  building  similar  to  the  Bloomingdale,  and  a  like 
cause,  in  1877,  necessitated  the  remodelling  of  the  Hanna  and 
Washington  schools  into  eight-room  buildings.  A  large  addition 
was  also  made  to  the  Central    school,  and  the  interior  arrangements 
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changed  so  that  the  third  story  is  now  a  hall  capable  of  seating 
one  thousand  four  hundred  persons,  and  readily  convertible  into 
four  recitation  rooms. 

In  1867  Mr,  Smart,  seeing  the  necessity  for  training  teachers 
with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  our  own  schools,  opened  a 
school  therefor,  the  success  of  which  was  soon  evident.  In  1877 
the  instruction  in  this  school  was  limited  to  primary  teachers,  and  a 
second  school  was  opened  for  those  in  the  intermediate  grades.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  one  teachers  in  our  present  corps,  fifty-three 
have  been  educated  in  these  schools,  a  large  proportion  of  the  others 
being  graduates  from  our  high  school ;  and  the  character  of  their 
work  gives  the  best  evidence  of  the  advantages  derived  from  such 
training  schools. 

Much  of  our  success  is  doubtless  due  to  the  pleasant  relations  at 
all  times  existing  between  the  trustees,  superintendent  and  teachers, 
and  to  the  infrequent  changes,  both  in  the  board  of  trustees  and 
corps  of  teachers.  The  former  has  been  practically  unchanged  for 
many  years,  Mr.  Edgerton  having  served  for  six,  Mr.  Hoagland  for 
eleven,  Mr.  Morgan  for  sixteen,  and  the  present  superintendent  for 
t€n  years ;  while  many  of  the  teachers  have  an  tiliuost  equally  long 
record  of  faithful  services. 

The  colored  question  has  been  satisfactorily  settled  by  incorporat- 
ing the  children  in  the  districts  and  grades  for  which  their  advance- 
ment fits  them. 

As  regards  the  employment  of  special  teachers  for  the  studies  of 
music,  drawing,  reading  and  writing,  after  an  experience  of  several 
years,  it  is  found  that,  not  only  in  these  studies  themselves,  but  still 
more  in  their  influence  on  the  other  branches,  the  improved  results 
secured  more  than  compensate  for  the  additional  outlay. 

In  March,  1878,  moved  by  various  considerations,  the  trustees 
abolished  the  name  of  high  school,  as  exciting  opposition  and  carry- 
ing no  strength,  and  divided  the  course  into  primary,  intermediate 
and  grammar  grades.  It  is  not  intended  either  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard or  reduce  the  extent  of  the  work.  The  course  of  study  pursued, 
while  by  no  means  faultless,  has  yet  proved  itself  a  valuable  one  by 
the  success  which  our  graduates  have  obtained,  both  in  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  and  in  the  professional  and  business  walks  of 
Hfe. 

It  is  the  constant  endeavor  of  those  in  charge  to  make  such  use 
of  the  means  and  appliances  in  their  power  as  will  be  productive  of 
the  greatest  good  to  the  largest  number. 
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The  condition  of  our  schools  at  the  opening  of  the  years  1878-9, 
is  as  follows  : 

Buildings,  9  ;  teachers,  including  pupil-teachers,  101 ;  rooms  occu- 
pied for  study  and  recitation  82.  Course  of  study :  4  primary,  4 
intermediate,  4  grammar — 12  years.  No.  of  pupils  enrolled  for 
year  1877-8,  excluding  transfers  and  re-enrollments  :  2,315  pri- 
mary ;  854  intermediate  ;  187  grammar;  total,  3,356.  Graduates: 
high  school,  156;  training  school,  97 ;  total,  253. 
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TERRE  HAUTE. 

WM.  H.  WILEY,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  first  effort  to  establish  free  public  schools  in  Terre  Haute, 
independent  of  the  township  of  Harrison,  may  be  dated  January  21, 
1853,  when  Moses  Soule,  Virgil  J.  Burnett,  James  Hook,  Amory 
Kinney  and  Joseph  Cooper,  having  been  duly  elected  trustees, 
appeared  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  took  oath  to  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  office.  This  board  proceeded  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  prepare  for  a  system  of  graded  schools  by  collecting 
information  from  various  cities  which  were  working  systematically, 
by  taking  the  enumeration  of  children  entitled  to  school  privileges, 
by  calling  a  meeting  of  the  tax-payers  and  securing  "  a  tax  of  thirty 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  property  *  *  and  a  capitation 
tax  of  fifty  cents,"  by  the  purchase  of  the  county  seminary  for 
$7,631,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  a  small  frame  house  containing 
one  room,  on  leased  ground,  in  the  south,  and  by  fitting  up  two 
rooms  in  '^  North  Terre  Haute." 

Three  teachers  had  been  elected  in  the  meantime,  but  inasmuch 
as  the  schools  were  not  opened,  the  trustees  paid  one  of  them  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1853,  twenty  dollars  ''in  consideration  of  the  delay 
and  disappointment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  the  defer- 
ring of  the  school  since  he  was  engaged  as  teacher." 

The  school  was  first  opened  September  12,  1853,  with  seven 
teachers.  During  the  year  this  number  was  increased  to  thirteen 
teachers.  The  records  do  not  show  the  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. The  money  expended  amounted  to  $4,448.31  including  $764 
for  the  services  of  a  superintendent.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers 
ranged  from  ^33  to  $41.50  per  month  for  men,  and  from  $18  to  $40 
per  month  for  women. 

But  this  favorable  beginning  was  very  soon  to  meet  with  reverses, 
for  the  record  shows  that  in  August,  1854,  the  trustees  "  voted  to 
suspend  the  city  schools  until  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1855, 
and  to  rent  the  school-rooms  if  applied  for  by  suitable  persons. 
January  came,  and  went,  but  no  schools  were  opened.  In  place 
thereof,  however,  came  a  long  struggle  and  dark  days  for  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  Terre  Haute. 

The  trustees  erected,  during  the  year  1855,  the  building  now  occu- 
pied by  the  colored  school,  and  in  March,  1857,  made  a  move  to 
erect  the  first  district  building.  This  building,  after  much  opposi- 
tion and  delay,  was  completed  toward  the  close  of  this  year.     But 
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none  of  these  buildings  were  used  for  free  schools  until  1860.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  the  school  accommodations  have  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  city. 

Without  going  into  details,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
trustees  own  and  control  ten  buildings,  containing  eighty-six  school- 
rooms, with  a  seating  capacity  for  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
geventy-one  pupils.  This  property,  including  $75,000  of  a  donation 
by  the  city  to  secure  the  location  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre 
Haute,  is  valued  at  1215,470.93. 

The  re-organization  of  the  school  dates  from  1860.  Eighteen 
teachers  were  employed  for  a  term  of  five  months,  at  a  cost  of 
32,550  and  f  500  for  a  superintendent.  There  were  two  depart- 
ments in  each  of  two  buildings,  and  four  departments  in  each  of 
two  others,  "  including  in  the  latter  the  subjects  of  algebra,  draw- 
ing, vocal  music,  Latin  and  Greek."  This  course  of  study  was  fol- 
lowed until  1863,  when  it  was  changed  to  a  seven  years'  course  below 
the  high  school.  This  school  was  organized  separately  with  six 
pupils  in  attendance.  In  1870  the  course  ^of  instruction  was  still 
further  enlarged  so  as  to  include  eight  years  of  work  below,  and  four 
years  in,  the  high  school.  Vocal  music  was  fully  established  in  all 
grades  of  the  schools  in  the  year  1867.  The  subject  of  drawing 
was  formally  introduced  into  the  schools  in  the  autumn  of  1871, 
but  on  account  of  a  number  of  causes  was  not  fully  established 
until  during  the  year  1875. 

In  1863  the  free  German  school,  which  had  been  carried  on  by 
the  Terre  Haute  School  Association  for  a  period  of  seven  years, 
was  merged  into  the  public  school  system.  The  expenses,  however, 
were  borne  in  part  by  this  association  until  about  the  time  that  the 
law  of  the  State  was  amended  so  as  to  make  German  one  of  the 
regular  school  studies.  Since  then  this  department  has  been  under 
the  entire  control  of  the  trustees  of  the  public  schools  and  the 
expenses  thereof  met  by  them.  Pupils  may  begin  this  study  in  the 
third  and  fifth  year  of  the  schools. 

The  course  of  study  at  present  includes  the  eight  branches  required 
by  law,  together  with  the  subjects  named  above,  and  the  following 
work  for  the  high   school : 
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Forty-eight  different  men,  many  of  whom  have  served  more  than 
one  term,  have  acted  in  the  capacity  of  trustee  of  the  schools  from 
their  first  organization  to  the  present  time.  These  men  have  been 
among  the  leaders  in  the  various  enterprises  of  the  city.  They  have 
been  men  of  recognized  ability,  able  to  rise  above  party  considera- 
tions, and  willing  to  work  bravely  and  persistently  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  Under  their  leadership,  and  with  the  consistent 
help  of  friends  of  free  education,  there  has  been  established  and 
perfected  a  system  of  instruction  of  which  every  citizen  may  justly 
feel  proud.  The  trustees  have  been  assisted  in  this  work  of  educa- 
tion by  the  following  superintendents : 


NAMES. 

Date  of  Election. 

Date  of  Retirinci. 

William  M.  Ross 

September  9,  1853.... 

July  14,  1854. 

James  H.  Moore 

Joseph  W.  Snow 

John  M.  Olcott 

William  H.  Wiley.... 

September  5,  I860.... 
September  1,  1862.... 

August  17,  1863 

June  3,  1869 

March  17,  1862. 
September  1,  1863. 
September  4,  1869. 

The  present  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  city  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  trustees  are  entirely  free  from  debt,  with  a  balance  on 
hand  July  1,  1878,  of  814,378.64  belonging  to  the  special  fund,  and 
820,754.69  belonging  to  the  common  school  fund.  The  local  tui- 
tion tax  for  this  year  is  eight  cents,  and  the  tax  for  special  purposes 
ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  property.  To  this  add  a 
tax  of  seventy-five  cents  on  each  poll. 

2.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  for  1877-78,  4,032; 
average  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  3,071  ;  average  daily  attendance 
of  pupils,  2,858;  percentage  of  attendance  on  the  average  enroll- 
ment, 93.1;  number  of  pupils  in  school  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
2,942;  average  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  76^^; 
average  annual  salaries  of  teachers,  $543.61. 
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3.  The  trustees  are  engaged  in  erecting,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000,  a 
substantial  and  well  arranged  twelve-room  building  in  the  first  dis- 
trict, in  place  of  the  old  one,  which  had  been  declared  unsafe  by  a 
conamittee  of  experts. 

4.  The  people  heartily  co-operate  with  the  officers  and  teachers 
of  the  school  in  securing;  the  best  results. 
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LOGAXSPORT. 

JOHN  K.  WALTS,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  initiatory  step  toward  the  development  of  the  excellent 
school  system  of  this  city,  was  taken  immediately  after  the  first 
permanent  settlement  had  been  made.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1828, 
the  original  town  plat  was  surveyed.  In  May  and  June  following, 
the  first  residences  were  constructed  of  logs,  cut  from  the  adjacent 
grounds.  Gen.  John  Tipton,  Indi?vn  Agent,  and  Col.  John  B. 
Daret,  his  secretary.  Major  Daniel  Bell,  Chauncey  Carter,  proprie- 
tor of  the  tow^n,  Alexander  Chamberlain,  Joseph  Barron,  Hugh  B. 
McKeen,  Gillis  McBean,  and  Dr.  Hiram  Todd,  were  among  the 
first  settlers.  They  were  men  of  energy  and  enterprise,  who,  seeing 
and  feeling  the  importance  of  a  judicious  educational  system  upon 
which  future  society  might  safely  build,  began,  early  in  the  month 
of  September  of  that  year,  to  consider  and  adopt  the  means  in 
their  judgment  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 

A  subscription  was  at  once  raised,  aggregating  nearly  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  of  which  sum  Gen.  Tipton,  the  prime  mover,  paid  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  On  the  27th  of  September,  1828,  a  meeting  of 
citizens  was  held,  when  a  building  committee  was  appointed  and  a 
committee  on  organization.  These  committees  reported  on  the  25th, 
when  the  organization  was  perfected ;  the  contract  let  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  brick  building,  twenty  by  forty  feet,  one  story  high,  for 
$300,  on  a  lot  (No.  55)  donated  by  Mr.  Carter,  the  proprietor  of 
the  town.  This  organization  was  thenceforward  known  as  the 
"  Eel  River  Seminary  Society,"  and  was  so  incorporated  by  legisla- 
tive authority  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1829.  John  Tipton  was 
the  first  President. 

The  building  was  so  far  completed  that  a  school  was  opened  the 
first  week  in  March,  1829,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  John  McKin- 
ney,  then  recently  from  Detroit,  at  ^100  per  quarter,  the  grades  of 
tuition  being  ^3  and  ^1  per  term.  Mr.  McKinney  remained  but 
one  term.  A  summer  session  was  not  held.  The  winter  Session 
was  for  six  months,  commencing  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  1829, 
with  George  Lyon,  as  principal,  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Turner,  assist- 
ant teacher,  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  Mr.  McKinney. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1830, 
the  school  year  was  divided  into  two  sessions  of  five  months  each, 
the  first,  or  summer  sessioa,  to  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in 
June,  and  the  second,  or  winter  session,  to  commence  on  the  first 
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Monday  iu  December.  The  school  was  also  divided  into  four 
clas6e.-=,  the  first  to  consist  of  those  studying  first  principles  and  or- 
thography; the  second,  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  the 
third,  of  English  grammar  and  geography;  the  fourth  of  surveying, 
matliematics,  and  the  languages. 

Terms  for  the  summer  session: 

First  class,  per  session,  books  furnished $3  00 

Second  class,  per  session,  books  and  stationery 5  00 

Third  class,  per  session,  books  and  stationery 6  00 

Fourth  class,  per  session,  books  and  stationery 7  00 

Contingent  expenses  for  winter  session 1   00 

Rev.  Hiram  A.  Hunter  was  employed  to  take  charge  of  this 
school,  as  principal,  at  a  salary  of  ^500  per  year,  and  a  residence, 
which  should  be  secured  to  him  at  ^75  per  year. 

Mr.  George  Lyon  was  emjjloyed  for  the  winter  session  of  four 
months,  at  a  salary  of  «$120  per  term.  The  summer  session  of  1831 
was  under  the  management  of  Selby  Harney. 

In  April,  1832,  the  stock  and  funds  of  this  society  and  the  Cass 
County  Seminary  were  united  and  became  the  Eel  River  and  Cass 
County  Seminary  Society,  by  which  the  joint  corporation  was  after- 
ward known. 

As  the  population  increased,  additional  facilities  were  demanded  of 
meet  the  wants  of  our  educational  system.  Accordingly,  on  tlie  14th 
of  November,  1S3G,  it  was  determined  by  the  society  to  sell  the  old 
property  and  make  a  re-investment  of  the  funds  in  a  building  of 
greater  capacity  and  more  judicious  arrangement.  This  new  build- 
ing was  of  stone  and  three  stories  high  ;  the  contract  price  for  it  was 
?(j,4G5.11,  but  it  cost  much  more.  It  was  opened  for  educational 
purposes  the  second  week  in  September,  1849,  with  Rev.  M.  M. 
Post  as  principal,  with  an  effi(!ient  corps  of  subordinate  teachers. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  school  system  of  Logansport  was  slowly 
but  surely  developed  to  a  standard  warranting  the  introduction  of 
more  advanced  methods  of  instruction.  As  a  rule,  the  "school- 
masters," according  to  their  facilities,  did  good  service,  after  the 
"sledge-hammer"  style,  laying  a  solid  foundation,  perhaps,  for  the 
more  successful  culture  of  more  advanced  instructors. 

A\  ith  tlie  opening  of  the  seminary  building  in  1849,  a  new  era  in 
the  educational  economy  of  the  city  dawned  u])on  the  public  as  ad- 
ditional interest  was  manifested.     Father  Post  was  succeeded  in  the 
management  of  the  school   under  the  auspices  of  the  Cass  County 
22 — SuPT.  Pub.  Ins. 
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and  Eel  River  Seminary  Society,  by  ]\Ir.  Irwin  Gates,  and  he  in 
turn  by  Rev.^H.  W.  Shaw,  a  gentleman  of  fine  acquirements  and 
much  successful  experience.  At  that  date,  and  for  a  few  years  sub- 
sequently, the  school  was  conducted  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  private 
enterprise,  depending  wholly  for  support  on  the  success  of  the  lessees 
of  tlie  building. 

Prior  to  1<S54,  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  utilize  the  provisions 
of  the  new  school  law  of  1852.  During  that  year  an  enumeration 
of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years, 
showed  the  number  to  be  102G,  when  the  apportionment  of  the 
school  funds  gave  the  city  but  $566,  and  there  was  but  one  public 
school  building.  In  1S55,  the  enumeration  showed  1,097  children, 
of  whom  596  attended  school  during  the  year,  and  the  amount  ex- 
ponded  for  their  instruction  was  $1,173. 

Enlarged  facilities  f)r  school  purposes  being  necessary,  an  assess- 
ment of  §2,515.30  was  made  that  year  as  a  fund  for  building  school- 
houses.  The  following  year  an  additional  sum  of  $2,510.38  was 
levied  f  )r  the  same  purpose.  Again,  in  1857,  a  further  assessment 
of  81,117  was  made.  During  that  year  the  expenses  of  education 
were  8922;  nine  teachers  being  employed  at  an  average  of  $35  per 
month.  In  1858  the  same  number  of  teachers  were  employed,  and 
at  the  same  average  compensation,  to  whom  $1,370  was  paid.  The 
school  term  of  1859  averaged  sixty-five  days,  the  aggregate  attend- 
ance being  840  pupils,  under  the  instruction  of  thirteen  teachers. 
Of  the  840  pupils,  200  attended  high  school,  and  were  instructed  by 
six  teachers,  three  males  and  three  females. 

In  1862-63  two  new  ward  school  buildings  of  brick,  two  steries 
high  and  adapted  to  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  M'ere  erected 
and  furnished  with  all  the  approved  appliances.  At  this  time  the 
first  steps  were  taken  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  graded 
system.  This  work  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  of  which  Hon.  D.  D.  Pratt  was  president,  assisted  by 
T.  B.  Helm,  county  examiner,  and  Stewart  T.  McConnell,  Esq. 
The  first  term  under  this  system  was  commenced  on  the  19th  of 
October,  1863,  under  the  management  of  an  efficient  corps  of 
teachers,  and  continued  six  months.  AVith  the  experience  of  the 
past  in  view,  the  system  continued  to  be  improved  and  perfected, 
until  the  most  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  in  the  course  of  the 
next  three  or  four  years.  For  a  time  there  was  no  other  superin- 
tendency  than  that  afforded  by  the  township  trustee  as  director. 
Finally,  when  a  necessity  was  manifest,  a  city  su23erintendent  was 
appointed  by  the  board. 
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There  were  four  grades — primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and 
high  school.  The  two  first  occupied  the  ward  school  buildings, 
while  the  other  two  were  in  the  seminary,  or  high  school  building. 
From  1864  to  1866  the  high  school  building  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Professor  Joseph  Baldwin  as  principal,  and  Thomas  B. 
Helm,  teacher  of  higher  mathematics  and  the  languages.  As  a  part 
of  this  management  a  normal  term  of  ten  weeks  was  held  each  year, 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  first  class,  consisting  of 
three  young  ladies,  graduated  from  the  high  school  in  1871.  The 
following  year  another  class  of  five  pupils — three  males  and  two 
females — graduated;  in  1873,  a  class  of  three;  in  1874,  a  class  of 
four.  AVith  the  commencement  of  the  fall  term  of  that  year,  when 
Professor  Walts  became  superintendent,  the  division  «f  grades  was 
changed  to  three,  leaving  out  the  intermediate,  with  a  view  to  gen- 
eral uniformity  throughout  the  State,  but  continuing  the  four  years' 
course.  In  1875  there  were  seven  graduates;  in  1876,  sixteen;  in 
1877,  thirteen,  and  in  1878,  eleven.  From  1873-74  Mr.  M.  S. 
Coulter  has  been  principal  of  the  high  school. 

The  old  seminary  building  becoming  inadequate  to  the  public 
want,  was  torn  down  in  1874,  and  replaced  with  the  present  magnifi- 
cent structure,  known  as  the  "High  School  Building."  In  1874 
and  1875,  excellent  ward  school  buildings  were  erected,  known  as 
the  west  side,  north  and  south  side  buildings,  affording  the  most 
ample  privileges  to  all  departments. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  high  school  building,  January, 
1875,  a  training  school  was  organized,  as  a  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, to  which  were  admitted  graduates  of  the  high  school  and 
others,  for  special  preparation  for  teaching.  A  class  was  graduated 
from  this  department  in  1875,  and  another  in  1876.  Most  of  these 
graduates  have  since  rendered  efficient  service,  as  teachers  in  the 
city  schools.  This  department  was  eminently  successful.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  board  in  setting  it  aside  is  questioned. 

September,  1878,  the  colored  school  was  abandoned,  the  pupils 
being  admitted  ino  the  other  schools  on  equal  terms  with  the  whites 
— a  matter  of  economy  as  well  as  success. 

The  enrollment  lor  September,  1878,  was  1,330;  an  increase 
of  152  over  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year.  The  schools  are 
thoroughly  organized  for  their  work.  They  are  under  excellent 
discipline,  and,  with  the  present  corps  of  earnest,  efficient  teachers, 
most  satisfactory  progress  may  be  expected. 
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The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  superintendents    of  the 
-city  schools,  M'ith  the  date  of  their  appointment,  to  wit: 
Thomas  B.  Helm,  November  2,  1865. 
Sheridan  Cox,  July  5,  18G7. 
George  C.  Shcpard,  July  14,  1873. 
John  K.  Walts,  August  27,  1874. 
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NEW  ALBANY. 

H.  E.  JACOBS,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

It  is  evident  that  the  founders  of  New  Albany  were  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  happiness  and  permanent  prosperity 
of  a  community  depend  largely  upon  the  intelligence  of  its  people, 
and  that  the  education  of  the  youth  was  an  object  of  the  highest 
importance,  for,  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  town,  steps  were 
taken  to  raise  funds  for  educational  ])urposes.  The  town  was  laid 
out  by  Joel,  Abner  and  Nathaniel  Scribncr,  who  purchased  the 
original  plat,  comprising  an  area  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six 
acres,  of  Joim  Paul.  Lots  were  sold  by  the  Scribner  brothers  at 
public  auction,  November,  1813.  In  the  advertisement  of  the  sale 
there  was  a  stipulation  that  "  one-fourth  part  of  each  payment  upon 
the  lots  sold  should  be  paid  into  the  hand  of  trustees,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  purchasers,  until  such  payments  shall  amount  to  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  interest  upon  which  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of 
schools  in  the  town  for  the  use  of  its  inhal)itants  forever." 

LTpon  a  petition  of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  the  I^egislature  passed 
an  act  entitled  ''  An  act  incorporating  the  New  Albany  school,"" 
which  was  approved  January  8th,  1821.  By  this  act  Seth  Wood- 
ruff, John  Eastborn,  Charles  Woodruff,  Samuel  ]Miller,  and  Samuel 
Marsh,  were  incorporated  a  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name 
and  style  of  the  "  President  and  Managers  of  the  New  Albany 
School,"  They  were  appointed  to  serve  until  the  first  Monday  of 
the  folloAving  ^lay,  at  which  time,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  were  to  meet  at  the  place  where  the  school  was 
kept  and  elect  five  trustees,  who  were  ''  householders,  resident  in 
the  town."  The  provisions  of  the  act  referred  to,  with  several  sup- 
plements to  it,  were  strictly  observed  by  the  difi'erent  boards  of 
trustees  that  were  successively  elected  during  a  long  series  of  years. 
Proper  steps  were  soon  taken  to  organize  a  school,  employ  a  com- 
petent teacher,  and  in  every  way  carry  out  the  design  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  town. 

The  first  school  Avas  opened  in  the  fall  of  1823,  with  John  A. 
Spalding  as  teacher.  It  was  continued  in  successful  operation, 
without  much  change  in  the  plan  at  first  adoptedj^until  1838,  when 
an  assistant  teacher  was  employed,  and  separate  departments  for  the 
male  and  female  pupils  were  then  organized. 

With  a  part  of  the  accumulation  of  the  interest  on  the  money 
donated  by  the  Scribner  brothers,  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  use  of 
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the  schools,  the  Scribner  High  School,  a  neat  two-story  brick  build- 
ing, on  the  corner  of  Lower  First  and  Spring  streets,  now  known 
as  the  Boys'  High  School  of  New  Albany,  was  built  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1849. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  brief  account  that  the  early  settlers  of 
New  Albany,  even  while  it  was  yet  a  very  small  forest  town, 
nestling  on  the  banks  of  the  majestic  river  that  flows  past  a  now 
prosperous  city,  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
youth  within  her  borders. 

The  first  school  established  grew  in  importance  and  efficiency 
until  1853,  and,  together  with  the  district  schools,  organized  under 
the  old  "  district  or  local  school  law,"  furnished  school  accommoda- 
tions for  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  town. 

From  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  district  school  law,  to  which 
we  have  just  referred,  until  1853,  the  schools  of  the  city  were  con- 
trolled by  three  separate  boards  of  trustees.  The  one  had  control 
of  the  "  Scribner  School  Fund"  and  the  city  schools,  and  the  other 
two  bodies,  acting  under  the  "district  law,"  had  control,  in  sepa- 
rate districts,  of  what  are  now  called  the  "  common  schools."  The 
latter  bodies  organized  a  number  of  ungraded  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  and  erected  several  brick  buildings,  one  of  the 
most  substantial  of  which  is  the  Main  street  school-house,  which 
was  built  under  the  supervision  of  Hon.  John  B.  Winstandley, 
who  was  one  of  the  trustees  when  it  was  erected. 

In  February,  1853,  the  city  assumed  control  of  the  district  or 
common  schools  within  her  borders.  During  the  summer  of  the 
same  year,  the  "  president  and  managers  of  the  New  Albany  public 
school"  passed  a  preamble,  setting  forth  that  they  believed  that  the 
intention  of  the  original  donors  of  the  Scribner  fund  can  be  carried 
out  as  well  under  the  present  law  and  organization  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  city,  as  under  their  management ;  and  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  an  appropriate  resolution,  all  funds,  property,  books,  notes, 
etc.,  in  their  possession,  were  transferred  and  assigned  to  the  city 
of  New  Albany  for  the  use  of  common  schools,  since  which  time, 
all  the  public  schools  of  New  Albany  have  remained  as  one  corpo- 
rate body  and  have  been  under  the  control  of  one  management. 

The  board  of  trustees,  or  superintendents  as  they  were  then 
called,  under  whom  the  schools  were  consolidated,  were  Judge  T.  L. 
Smith,  Charles  Van  Dusen,  Dr.  P.  S.  Shields,  V.  A,  Pepin  and 
James  Collins.  They  sOon  began  to  make  arrangements  for  grad- 
ing   all   the   schools   under  their  control,  including   the    necessary 
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arrano;cments  for  cstablishin;:;  a  central  high  Bchool,  and  on  the  first 
ISIonday  of  September,  1853,  a  complete  system  of  graded  schools 
was  organized.  Tlic  high  school,  however,  was  not  ojioned  until 
the  first  IMonday  of  the  following  October.  The  first  teachers  of 
the  New  Albany  high  school  were  George  H.  Harrison,  principal, 
and  jNIiss  Eunice  Elderkin,  assistant.  The  schools  thus  organized 
were  continued  in  session  till  July,  1S54,  a  period  of  t(Mi  months; 
and  although  numerous  difficulties,  consequent  ujion  inaugurating  a 
new  system,  were  encountered,  the  results  of  the  year  were  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  the  success  of  the  system  was  ap})arent.  There 
were  twenty-eight  teachers  cm])loycd — six  males  and  twenty-two 
females;  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  1,570,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  970. 

During  the  summer  of  1S54,  better  and  more  extensive  accommo- 
dations were  provided  for  the  schools.  A  new  three-story  brick 
building  was  erected,  and  two  smaller  buildings  rented,  and  on  the 
18th  day  of  September  all  the  schools  of  the  city  were  again  opened. 
But,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
declared  the  loOth  section  of  the  law  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  common  schools,"  unconstitu- 
tional. By  this  decision  the  taxes  levied  f  )r  the  suj^port  of  the 
schools  could  not  l)e  collected,  and  the  superintendent  found  that 
the  money  in  their  possession  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  school  for  only  half  the  year.  They  petitioned  the  common 
cotmcil  for  aid.  but  without  success,  and  Fridav  evcnino;,  Fcbru- 
ary  2d,  1855,  the  schools  were  closed  and  were  to  remain  closed 
until  the  law  was  so  amended  as  to  enable  the  su])erintcndcnts  to 
re-open  them. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  graded  scliools  of  Xew^  Albany  were 
commenced  under  very  favorable  atispices,  but  owing  to  the  deci- 
sion of  tha  S'lproms  Court  ref^rre  1  to,  and  a  subssquaiit  decision 
declaring  the  fir^t  section  of  the  act  of  1855,  entitled,  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  free  public  schools  in  the  incorporate 
cities  and  towns  of  the  State,"  unconstitutional,  they  were  kept  in 
an  unsettled  condition  for  a  long  time  and  could  not  be  made  effi- 
cient for  the  want  of  funds.  The  trustees  (the  school  officers  were 
called  trustees  after  May,  1855,)  had  no  power  to  levy  and  collect  a 
local  tax  for  tuition  purposes,  and  hence  the  length  of  the  term  each 
year  depended  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  funds  received  from  the 
state  department.     The  schools  were  0])ened  at  irregular  times,  and 
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"vyhcn  the  money  in  the  treasury  was  exhausted  they  were  closed 
sans  cercmonic. 

On  the  IGth  day  of  August,  1855,  Charles  Barnes,  of  Madison, 
Indiana,  was  elected  to  the  double  office  of  princi])al  of  the  high 
school  and  superintendent  of  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  "at  a  salary 
of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  from  and  after  the  time  his  ser- 
vices were  required."  He  did  not  enter  upon  his  dntics  until  the 
opening  of  the  schools  January  1,  185(3.  INIr.  Barnes  was  re-elected 
in  July,  1856,  and  was  connected  with  the  schools  until  May,  1857. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  1857,  Professor  James  G.  May,  a  teacher  of 
experience  and  scholarly  attainments,  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Barnes.  Professor  May  held  the  position  to  which  he  was  appointed 
for  over  two  years.  The  schools  were  opened  September  5,  1857, 
but  they  were  closed  January  29,  1858,  immediately  upon  receiving 
the  second  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  mentioned  above,  and  the 
rooms  were  rented  to  the  teachers  in  which  to  open  private  schools. 

In  the  spring  of  18G2  a  number  of  the  school  buildings  of  the 
city  were  leased  to  the  United  States  government  *'for  hospitals  for 
sick  soldiers,"  by  John  R.  Nunemacher,  Esq.,  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  through  Captain  W.  Jenks,  assistant  quartermaster  of 
the  United  States  army.  The  government  occupied  the  buildings 
for  a  little  more  than  a  year,  when,  upon  the  request  of  the  trustees, 
they  were  vacated  and  turned  over  to  the  school  officers.  They 
were  thoroughly  cleansed  and  refitted,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of 
September,  1864,  the  schools,  which  had  been  closed  for  over  three 
years,  from  June,  1861,  to  September,  1864,  were  again  reorganized; 
and  as  the  law  in  the  meantime  had  been  amended  so  that  the  trus- 
tees were  enabled  to  obtain  more  funds  for  tuition  purposes,  they 
have  been  continued  regularly  in  session  a  full  term  each  year  ever 
since. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  July  30,  1864,  Professor  George 
P.  Brown  was  elected  to  fill  the  ]iosition  formerly  held  by  Mr. 
Barnes,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  by  Professor  May.  Miss  Ada 
Farrington  was  elected  assistant  teacher  of  the  hiojh  school.  The 
duties  of  the  double  office  held  by  Mr.  Brown  becoming  too  great 
for  one  individual  to  perform  with  credit  to  himself  or  justice  to  the 
schools,  in  January,  1865,  the  trustees  elected  Virgil  P.  Hall  assist- 
ant principal  of  the  liigh  school.  By  the  election  of  Mr.  Hall,  Pro- 
fessor Brown  was  enabled  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  general 
supervision  of  the  schools.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1865,  Mr.  Brown 
tendered   his   resignation   as  "superintendent  of  the  New  Albany 
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schools"  to  the  board  of  trustees,  which  they  accepted,  and  from 
that  date  until  1873  the  schools  of  the  city  were  conducted  without 
a  general  superintendent. 

The  public  schools  made  slow  progress  for  a  number  of  years 
after  they  were  re-organized,  and  although  they  were  kept  open  ten 
months  each  year,  they  were  not  as  efficient  as  they  might  have 
been.  During  the  period  of  three  years — from  1861  to  1864 — that 
they  were  closed,  a  number  of  private  schools  were  organized,  and 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition  long  after  the  public  schools  were 
re-opened.  They  w^ere  well  patronized  by  many  of  our  best  and 
wealthiest  citizens,  so  that  in  1868  there  were  only  two  more  teach- 
ers employed,  and  only  about  three  hundred  more  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  schools  than  in  1854,  yet  there  were  double  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  the  city;  and,  as  late  as  1870,  only  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  attended  the  public  schools. 

In  the  fall  of  1870  the  male  and  female  pupils  of  the  high  school 
were  separated,  and  the  female  high  school  was  organized  in  another 
building,  which  had  been  especially  fitted  up  for  that  purpose,  with 
J.  M.  Bloss  as  principal,  and  Miss  ISIaggie  Hamilton  and  Miss 
Fannie  Fawcett,  assistant  teachers.  Mr.  "NY.  "W.  May  was  elected 
principal  of  the  boys'  high  school,  and  Miss  C.  C.  Warren,  assistant. 
About  this  period  new  life  was  infused  into  the  schools,  and  they 
have  gradually  improved  ever  sincp.  Each  succeeding  year  has 
added  to  their  efficiency  and  popularity",  and  to-day  all  classes  of 
our  citizens  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools.  All  the 
private  schools,  except  the  parochial  (Catholic)  schools,  have  been 
closed  ;  and  consequently  the  attendance  at  the  public  schools  has 
greatly  increased.  As  to  thoroughness  and  uniformity  of  instruc- 
tion, methods  of  discipline,  and  economical  management,  w^e  will 
let  others  speak.  There  are  in  the  city  thirteen  school  buildings — 
ten  brick  and  three  frame  buildings.  They  furnish  accommodations 
for  fully  thirty-three  hundred  pupils.  Three  of  the  buildings  men- 
tioned are  used  for  the  colored  schools  of  the  city.  The  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  this  year  is  about  thirty-one  hun-  ■ 
dred.  There  are  fifty-six  teachers  employed,  to  wit :  one  music 
teacher,  six  in  the  high  school,  and  forty-uine  in  grammar,  interme- 
diate and  primary  departments.  Since  the  .establishment  of  sep- 
arate high  schools  for  the  male  and  female  pupils,  eight  classes  have 
graduated  at  each  school.  The  total  number  of  female  graduates  is 
one  hundred  and  forty-three.  The  number  of  male  graduates  is 
fortv-nine. 
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The  people  of  New  Albany  point  with  just  pride  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  their  high  schools.  Three  of  the  male  graduates  have  gone 
to  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  they  have 
taken  honorable  positions  in  the  classes.  While  a  large  number  have 
either  entered  one  of  the  professions,  or  are  filling  responsible  posi- 
tions in  banking  or  other  business  houses.  Of  the  female  graduates, 
twenty-eight  are  now  teaching  in  the  schools  of  this  city,  and  others 
are  teaching  elsewhere;  while  not  a  few  are  at  the  heads  of  interest- 
ing and  happy  little  families.  Dr.  J.  B.  Reynolds  is  principal  of 
the  boys'  high  school,  and  Dr.  George  P.  Weaver  of  the  female  high 
school. 

The  system  of  graded  public  schools,  now  in  successful  operation 
in  New  Albany,  is  complete  and  thorough  in  every  particular. 
These  schools  aiford  the  poor  and  the  rich  alike  superior  advantages 
for  giving  their  children  an  excellent  practical  education,  and  no 
man  who  lives  in  this  city,  can  have  the  least  excuse  for  permitting 
his  sons  or  daughters  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

In  the  history  of  the^e  schools  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
influential  men  of  the  city  have  filled  the  position  of  trustee.  In 
June,  1873,  the  trustees  elected  H.  B.  Jacobs  (the  present  incum- 
bent) superintendent. 

In  closing  this  brief  history,  we  wish  to  state  that  during  an  ex- 
perience of  nearly  eighteen  years  in  school  work,  we  have  never 
labored  with  school  officers  who  discharged  their  duties  more  con- 
scientiously  than  those  with  whom  we  have  been  associated  during 
the  last  six  years,  viz. :  Col.  W.  W.  Tuley,  Col.  AV.  P.  Davis,  E.  S, 
Winstandley,  and  Charles  H.  Fawcett. 


JEFFERSONVILLE. 

WxM.  LEE,  PKESIDENT  SCHOOL  BOAKD. 

While  Jeffersonville  may  be  numbered  among  the  oldest  cities  of 
our  State,  there  is  but  little  worthy  of  particular  mention  con- 
nected with  its  early  educational  interests.  It  had  no  permanent 
academies  or  seminaries  wherein  were  taught  the  higher  branches 
of  the  English  education ;  only  such  common  schools  in  which  were 
taught  the  more  common  branches  of  an  elementary  education. 
The  schools  organized  under  our  common    public  school  system  had 
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but  a  feeble,  sickly  existence,  without  reputation  or  influence  for 
good  ;  patronized  but  by  few  of  our  citizens  who  could  aflord  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  their  children  at  private  expense,  it 
limbered  on  until  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  18G5. 

Under  the  act  of  1865,  our  magnificent  system  of  ])ublic  schools, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  been  vitalized  into  rugi^ed  life  and  health. 
Although  the  foundation  had  been  laid  deep  and  strong  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  State,  little,  if  anything,  had  been  done  by  the 
Legislature  previous  to  that  time  to  provide  for  its  practical  develop- 
ment. From  this  time  a  new  interest  in  the  public  mind  of  our 
city  was  awakened  in  the  cause  of  education.  A  growing  demand 
for  greater  school  facilities  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the 
children  of  the  people,  and  a  higher  standard  of  qualification  of 
school  teachers  began  to  manifest  itself  Our  school  authorities 
were  awakened  to  new  life  and  energy  in  the  cause.  The  old  fogy 
prejudice  and  ojiposition  to  taxation  for  school  purposes,  M'cre  swept 
away,  and  the  demands  of  the  peoj)le,  that  better  accommodation  in 
school  buildings  and  the  employment  of  more  teachers,  and  that 
such  additional  expenses  be  met  by  public  taxation,  were  enforced. 

At  this  time,  the  school  board  of  our  city  was  composed  of  Hon. 
Jonas  G.  Howard,  president ;  Dr.  N.  Field,  secretary ;  and  Col. 
Jno.  N.  Ingram,  treasurer.  They  were  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  by  their  hearty  endorsement  of  the  people's  demands, 
and  by  their  energy  and  financial  skill  and  ability,  in  the  years 
1869-70,  a  large  and  elegant  school  building  was  erected;  and, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  147  of  that  law,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  1869,  a  high  school  was  organized  with  Prof  H.  B.  Parsons, 
of  Louisville,  as  principal,  with  Prof  "Winn  and  Miss  Amanda 
Nicholson,  as  his  assistants,  and  went  into  operation  on  the  first 
Monday  of  September,  1870.  Although  a  partial  grading  of  our 
schools  previous  to  this  time  had  been  effected,  the  completion  of 
this  building,  for  the  first  time  afforded  sufficient  school  room  to 
enable  our  school  authorities  to  thoroughly  establish  the  graded 
system  in  our  public  schools,  and  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1871, 
our  schools  were  graded  into  an  eight-year  course,  beginning  with 
the  primary  as  number  eight  and  rising  each  year  one  in  grade  to 
number  one ;  from  which,  if  entitled  under  our  rule  of  a  rigid  oral 
and  written  examinations,  the  pupils  are  transferred  to  the  high 
school.  So  that  the  completion  of  a  full  course  of  study  in  our 
public  schools  requires  twelve  years,  eight  in  the  graded  schools, 
under  the  requirements  of  the  law,   and   four  years   under  the  dis- 
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cretionary  powers  of  the  school  board,  under  section  147,  in  the  high 
school.  "' 

The  growing  population  of  our  city,  and  the  growing  popularity 
of  our  public  schools!,  made  it  necessary  again  to  increase  our  school 
accommodation  to  meet  the  public  demands,  and,  in  1874,  another 
large  three-story  brick  building,  with  school  room  ample  for  the 
accommodation  of  from  five  to  six  hundred  children,  was  erected 
in  the  western  part  of  our  city.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  are 
now  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  for  more  room,  and  we  will  be 
compelled  to  meet  the  growing  demand  at  an  early  day. 

Like  every  other  important  interest  in  our  country,  our  educa- 
tional interests  were  affected  by  the  monetary  stringency  of  the 
times.  People  could  not  pay  their  taxes.  Our  school  revenues 
derived  from  taxation  were  diminished,  and  we  were  left  the  alter- 
native either  to  curtail  expenses  by  cutting  teachers'  salaries  or  cut- 
ting length  of  school  term.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,, 
well  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  teachers  themselves,  we 
adopted  the  former  course,  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  notwithstanding^ 
the  predictions  of  some,  and  the  fears  of  many,  of  the  bad  eilects  of 
such  action  upon  the  teachers,  they  were  never  more  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  to  the  schools,  and  our  schools  were  never 
in  a  more  prosperous  and  healthy  condition,  than  at  this  time„ 
They  are  emphatically  the  schools  of  the  city.  Patronized  alike  by 
all  classes  of  society,  by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated  and  the 
illiterate;  they  stand  side  by  side  in  their  respective  grades  and  in 
the  high  school,  and  upon  a  perfect  equality  of  rights  and  privileges 
for  intellectual  advancement.  Our  public  schools  fill  every  demand, 
and  they  supply  every  want  in  the  way  of  school  facilities.  This 
fact  of  itself  furnishes  the  true  index  to  the  high  estimation  in 
which  our  public  schools  are  held  by  our  citizens  generally. 

We  can  not  particularly  point  to  any  great  or  distinguished  edu- 
cators connected  with  our  city.  We  have  now,  and  have  had  in  the 
past,  a  number  of  both  sexes,  devoted  men  and  women  to  their  j)ro- 
fession  as  educators,  but  where  all,  as  a  general  rule,  are  alike  faith- 
ful and  efficient,  each  in  his  or  her  respective  sphere,  it  matters  but 
little  to  the  great  public  who  is  at  the  top  and  who  is  at  the  bottom 
of  our  system  as  a  whole.  W^e  have  adopted  a  plan  of  our  own  in 
relation  to  the  supcrintendency  of  our  schools  which  we  think  works 
admirably.  We  do  not  employ  one  general  superintendent  of 
sciiools,  but  divide  it  between  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of 
our   city    for    school    purposes.      Professor   Hopkins,    an    assistant 
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teacher  in  the  high  school,  is  made  principal  and  superintendent  of 
the  eastern  division,  and  Professor  W.  B.  Goodwin,  teacher  of  the 
first  grade  and  principal  of  the  Rose  Hill  schools,  is  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  western  division  and  of  the  colored  schools  of  our 
city.  Professor  R.  L.  Butler  is  principal  of  the  high  school.  This 
is  his  third  year  as  such,  and  he  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  thorough 
scholar,  an  able  and  efficient  educator,  and  stands  high  in  his  pro- 
fession. With  Professor  Butler  as  principal,  and  Professor  Hopkins 
and  Miss  Julia  Ingram  as  his  able  and  efficient  assistants,  all  of 
whom  stand  high  in  their  profession  of  teachers,  we  feel  that  our 
high  school  stands  equal  to  any  similar  institution  in  the  State. 
Our  educational  standard  is  now  hijrh,  but  we  aim  to  raise  it  hig^her 
every  succeeding  year. 
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VALPARAISO. 

W.  H.  BANTA,  SrPEKIXTENDENT. 
VALPAKAISO    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  organization  of  Porter  county,  education  has  received 
much  attention.  Our  first  settlers  were  mainly  from  tlie  East,  and 
they  regarded  the  education  of  their  children  as  a  sacred  duty. 
Private  schools  were  sustained  in  the  village,  although  a  small  pub- 
lic fund  was  created  at  a  very  early  date  by  what  was  called  a  dis- 
trict assessment.  Valparaiso  as  a  village,  as  a  town  and  as  a  city, 
has  been  especially  noted  for  its  private  schools. 

Public  district  schools  were  established  in  various  parts  of  th& 
town,  and  as  early  as  1854  a  school  of  higher  grade  was  undertaken. 
A  s:ootl  building  was  erected  and  well  sustained,  but  was  burned 
down  in  1857.  No  attempt  at  a  high  school  was  made  until  1870» 
In  the  year  1859  Valparaiso  began  its  career  as  an  educational  cen- 
ter. The  Valparaiso  Mal«  and  Female  College  was  established,  and 
for  fourteen  years  continued  the  good  work  of  educating  young  men 
and  women,  from  many  parts  of  this  and  surrounding  states. 

This  institution  numbered  among  its  faculty  many  prominent 
educators  of  the  State.  A  few  years  later,  the  Presbyterian  Col- 
leii'iate  Institute  was  founded.  Although  it  flourished  but  a  few 
years,  it  accomplished  a  good  deal  for  the  educational  interests  of 
Valparaiso  and  surrounding  communities.  Its  faculty  consisted  of 
some  men  who  since  have  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  our  public 
schools  to  their  present  standard  of  excellence.  I  refer  to  Prof. 
Benj.  Wilcox  and  James  McFetricii.  By  the  efforts  of  these  teach- 
ers, seconded  by  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  such  men  as  Azariah 
Freeman,  Thomas  T.  Maulsby,  Thomas  Lytle,  John  N.  Skinner, 
DeForcst  L.  Skinner,  Mark  L.  McClelland,  Reason  Bell,  Jr.,  S.  W. 
Smith,  and  a  few  others  of  like  spirit,  our  ])resent  magnificent  pub- 
lic school  building  was  projected  and  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $40,- 
000.  It  was  ert^cted  on  the  site  of  the  old  Colhgiate  Institute  and 
is  the  pride  of  the  city.  This  building  was  completed  in  1870,  and 
W.  H.  Banta  was  elected  superintendent  and  acting  princi])al  of 
the  high  school.  A  course  of  study  was  prepared,  regulations 
adopted,  and  the  schools  graded.  The  progress  of  the  schools  is 
indicated  by  the  statistical  table  contained  in  this  volume.  During 
the  last  seven  years  the  schools  have  been  under  the  same  manage- 
ment and  are  constantly  growing  in  efficiency  and  in  numbers.    Kot- 
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withstanding  the  facts  that  Valparaiso  is  the  seat  of  the  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  the  largest  and  most  popular  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  and  that  our  population  is  largely  Catholic 
and  German  Lutheran  who  have  schools  of  their  own  and  forbid 
their  children  attending  the  public  schools,  we  still  have  an  average 
attendance  of  over  live  hundred,  and  our  high  school  sends  out  its 
graduating  class  every  year. 

23 — SuPT.  Pub.  Ins. 
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ELKHAHT. 

M.  A.  BARNETT,  SUPEEINTENDENT. 

The  earliest  preserved  reports  of  these  schools  date  back  only  to 
1870.  About  this  time  Yalois  Butler,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  schools  for  two  or  three  years  previous,  was  succeeded  by  J.  K. 
Walts.  The  schools  at  this  time  had  been  graded  and  a  regular 
course  of  study  prescribed.  To  what  extent  the  work  of  the  schools 
conformed  to  the  plan  of  grading  as  indicated  by  the  course  of  study 
I  am  not  able  to  determine.  During  the  five  years  that  the  schools 
were  under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Walts  they  grew  rapidly 
and  were  greatly  improved  in  standing  and  character.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  school  term  in  the  fall  of  1874  Mr.  Walts  resigned. 
One  month  after  the  opening  of  the  term  J.  M.  Strasburg  was 
engaged  as  his  successor.  After  Mr.  Strasburg  had  served  one  year 
the  present  incumbent  was  engaged.  The  schools  have  been  steadily 
growing  in  strength  and  efficiency,  and  have  uniformly  received  the 
support  of  the  people.  In  the  last  year  they  have  grown  from  an 
enrollment  of  784  to  an  enrollment  of  1,421  pupils,  with  an  increase 
in  the  corps  of  teachers  from  nine  to  twenty-six.  During  the  past 
two  years  one  special  teacher  of  drawing  has  been  employed. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  from  our  high  school  in  1873.  The 
graduates  now  number  thirty-three — twelve  males  and  twenty-one 
females.  The  general  course  of  study  has  been  divided  into  three 
special  courses,  each  four  years  in  length.  These  courses  correspond 
to  each  other  in  two  branches  of  study,  making  it  possible,  for  pupils 
pursuing  the  different  courses  to  class  together  in  two  branches  of 
study.  One  course  requires  eleven  terms  of  Latin,  one  eight  terms 
of  German,  the  other  is  purely  an  English  course.  During  the  past 
three  years  the  enrollment  has  ranged  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred pupils.  Mr.  J.  M.  Vancleve  and  his  two  lady  assistants  are 
hard  at  work  to  perfect  the  school  in  all  its  parts.  The  school  has 
done  much  good  work  in  the  past ;  yet  we  believe  it  has  reached  a 
condition  where  more  and  better  work  can  be  done  than  it  has  been 
possible  for  it  to  do  in  previous  years.  It  requires  much  time  and 
labor  to  develop  a  good  system  of  schools,  and  the  high  school  is 
necessarily  the  last  part  completed. 

In  1868  the  central  building,  which  is  now  the  oldest  school 
building  in  the  city,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $46,000.  In  1873 
a  building  of  four  rooms  was  built  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 
In  1875  another  building  of  four  rooms  was  erected  in  the  western 
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part,  and  a  building  of  one  room  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
city.  A  building  of  two  rooms  has  just  been  completed  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  city.  A  similar  building  is  soon  to  be 
built  in  the  northeastern  part.  When  the  latter  building  is  com- 
pleted, all  parts  of  our  city  will  be  well  supplied  with  good 
school  property.  All  of  these  buildings  are  built  of  brick  but  one, 
and  will  furnish  space  for  about  1,485  sittings. 

The  members  of  the  present  board  of  education  are  as  follows: 
A.  Work,  president;  W.  H.  Thomas,  secretary;  S.  Maxon,  treas- 
urer; M.  A.  Barnett,  superintendent. 
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FRANKFORT. 

RICHARD  G.  BOONE,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Frankfort  was  organized  as  the  county  seat  of  Clinton  county^ 
May,  1830.  For  the  next  fifteen  years  the  school  interests  of  the 
town  were  but  little  superior  to  those  of  the  townships  throughout 
the  county.  During  these  years,  or  until  1839,  the  village  enjoyed,, 
in  common  with  the  surrounding  country,  the  comforts  of  a  log 
school-house  and  rough  furniture.  In  this  year  (1839)  the  log 
building  was  replaced  by  a  small,  one-room  frame  structure.  No 
private  schools  were  opened,  and  the  public  schools  were  in  session 
but  three  or  four  months  in  each  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1844  a  one-story  brick  building  was  completed,  and 
"was  regarded  as  a  very  commodious  structure  for  the  time  and  pur- 
pose. In  this  building  were  educated  many  of  the  men  who  have 
since  taken  full  share  in  the  task  of  buikling  a  thriving  town. 

In  18(J5  the  school  population  numbered  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five.  INIore  room  was  needed,  and  a  building  was  begun  in 
the  extreme  south  part  of  town  by  Enos  Hoover,  the  township 
trustee.  This  v.as  a  two-story  structure  of  four  rooms,  and  fur- 
nished ample  accommodations.  The  rooms  were  large  and  well 
lighted,  but  suffered,  with  thousands  of  similar  rooms,  from  the 
entire  absence  of  ventilation. 

E.  H.  Staley  took  charge  of  the  schools  in  the  new  building,  and 
continued  as  principal  for  the  next  eight  years.  Boys  and  girls  from 
the  rural  districts  were  induced  to  attend  the  town  school.  The 
"village  teacher"  was  the  best  to  be  had  in  the  country,  and  not 
the  least  valuable  of  the  influences  exerted  by  the  schools  under  Mr. 
Staley's  management,  was  the  strong  sympathy  with  educational 
progress  developed  throughout  the  county. 

In  1870  Frankfort  was  reached  by  her  first  railroad,  the  L.,  C. 
&  S.  W.,  connecting  with  Logansport  and  Chicago  on  the  north^ 
and  with  Indianapolis  and  the  central  part  of  the  State  on  the  south. 
This  growth  of  commercial  and  business  interests  gave  rise  to  a 
much  better  educational  feeling.  Citizens  began  to  ask  better  school 
conveniences;  more  room  was  needed.  The  school  population  had 
grown  to  near  four  hundred.  The  schools  were  necessarily  imper- 
fect in  classification,  and  hence  lacked  uniformity,  both  of  discipline 
and  instruction.  Schools  were  supported  by  public  funds  six  months 
annually,  and  sometimes  were  continued  an  additional  three  months 
by  private  tuition.     But  with  no  well  defined  course  of  study,  the 
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several  departments  were  more  or  less  diseoDnected^  and  results  were 
imperfect. 

In  1873  a  new  school  board  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Samuel 
Avres,  D.  P.  Earner  and  J.  H.  Paris.  These  were  leading  business 
and  moneyed  men  of  the  place,  thoroughly  interested  in  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  thei/town,  and  at  once  began  preparations  for  the 
erection  of  new  and  more  comfortable  rooms.  The  school  buildings 
of  other  cities  were  inspected,  architects  were  consulted,  plans  were 
drawn  up  and  examined,  and  no  little  care  taken  to  erect  a  structure 
that  should  serve  the  city  many  years.  The  plan  chosen  was  of  a 
building  three  stories,  brick  finished  in  stone,  and  with  ten  study 
rooms.  The  estimated  cost  was  $30,000.  It  was  furnished  through- 
out with  modern  conveniences,  with  seating  capacity  for  six  hundred 
pupils,  and  an  assembly  room  with  seating  for  four  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  building  was  first  opened  to  the  schools  September, 
1874,  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  J.  E.  Morton.  The  course 
of  study  comprised  the  work  of  eleven  years.  Schools  were  con- 
tinued nine  months  annually.  Frankfort  high  school  was  organized 
September,  1875,  under  Professor  C.  S.  Ludlam,  who  still  remains 
in  charge.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  achievements  of  the 
Frankfort  high  school  under  Professor  Ludlam  mark  him  as  a  most 
successful  instructor  and  a  gentleman  of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 
The  first  graduates  were  six  young  ladies,  who  com])leted  the  eleven 
years'  course  in  June,  1876. 

In  September,  1876,  Professor  Morton  was  succeeded  by  R.  G. 
Boone  as  city  superintendent. 

Apparatus  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars  has  been  added  to 
the  school  appliances;  also,  a  library  of  about  five  hundred  volumes. 
And,  through  the  interest  of  pupils  and  the  very  valuable  influences 
of  many  prominent  citizens,  a  collection  of  geological,  historical 
and  other  specimens  has  been  made  and  put  into  the  schools.  This 
collection  includes  the  more  common  fossils,  most  of  the  ores  of 
metals,  corals,  petrifactions,  alcohol  specimens  of  worms,  etc.,  besides 
Indian  relics  and  objects  of  history. 

Hon.  H.  Y.  Morrison,  Captain  Samuel  Ayres  and  Mr.  S.  H. 
Doyal  are  the  present  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  to 
their  very  efficient  support  is  due  much  of  the  success  of  the  school 
and  the  hearty  support  of  the  teachers  by  the  citizens  generally. 
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DELPHI. 

D.  D.  BLAKEMA^f,  SUPE  UNTENDENT. 

The  first  log  school-house  and  its  four  successors  have^^all^disap- 
peared,  save  one,  now  used  as  a  dwelling.  Our  present  school 
building  of  twelve  rooms  is  well  lighted,  well  warmed,  well  venti- 
lated— a  model  in  its  adaptation  to  its  use. 

Of  the  earliest  teachers,  one,  Mr.  Erchenbrack,  deserves  mention 
as  a  superior  instructor,  and  in  the  long  list  of  his  successors,  in 
private  and  select  schools,  were  Mrs.  Bladen,  Mr.  Wright,  who  was 
a  well-known  Presbyterian  minister.  Miss  Bolles,  now  principal  of 
the  Remington  schools,  Mrs.  Pollard,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Bowman,  the 
present  county  superintendent  for  White  county, 

These  private  schools,  necessary  and  useful  in  their  day,  disap- 
peared as  the  public  schools  grew  in  importance  and  in  public 
esteem  ;  and  five  years  have  passed  since  the  last  one  of  these  ceased 
to  exist. 

The  only  distinctively  denominational  school  ever  organized  in 
Delphi  is  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  school,  still  supported  by  the  well- 
known  conscientious  belief  of  the  Catholic  church'  in  the  policy  of 
education  by  the  church  exclusively.  The  enrollment  of  this  school 
last  year  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  was  erected  a  rather  pretentious  school 
edifice  of  six  rooms,  which  stood  until  1872,  when  it  was  demol- 
ished to  make  room  for  a  more  spacious  and  commodious  one,  which 
we  now  occupy. 

In  this  building  were  taught  for  several  years  the  winter  public 
school  and  the  summer  subscription  schools,  until  between  1865 
and  1870,  under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1803  permitting  local 
taxation  for  tuition,  the  term  of  free  school  gradually  extended  to 
ten  months. 

Among  the  principals  of  the  schools  were  Mr.  John  A.  Cart- 
wright,  our  present  county  auditor;  Mr.  Zeiner;  Mr.  Dyke,  now 
an  editor  in  Kansas;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Snoddy,  late  school  superin- 
tendent tor  Jasper  county,  and  who  did  much,  as  principal  of  our 
schools,  to  improve  both  the  schools  and  the  public  appreciation  of 
professional  teaching;  while  Dr.  Jordan,  dentist,  and  Mr.  E.  M. 
Barnes,  bookseller^  now  both  residents  of  the  city,  were  among  the 
teachers. 

Mr.  George  Bowman,  referred  to  above,  was  principal  both  before 
and  after  the  War.     I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bowman  some  time  since  for 
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such  facts  as  he  might  be  able  to  give,  but  a  very  severe  and  recent 
family  affliction,  I  suppose,  has  delayed  his  reply.  I  regret  the  lack 
of  that  information.  I  know  of  no  one  so  well  informed  in  these 
matters  as  he.  Mr.  Bowman  was  principal  when  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  broke  out,  and,  after  serving  as  cajitain  during  the  strug- 
gle, he  returned  to  resume  his  old  place  in  the  schools. 

Under  his  management  the  schools  steadily  improved,  although 
the  want  of  a  commodious  school  building  prevented  thorough  grad- 
ing and  systematic  organization. 

Mr.  Bowman  was  succeeded  by  the  writer  in  1871  ;  and,  in  1872 
and  1873,  a  new  school  building,  and  the  creation  of  the  ofiice  of 
superintendent,  with  time  for  the  performance  of  its  duties,  made 
possible  and  secured  an  effective  reorganization  of  the  schools. 

The  number  of  grades  below  the  high  school  is  eight,  while  that 
department  has  a  three  years'  course,  but  substantially  a  four  years' 
course,  as  it  is  preceded  by  a  preparatory  embracing  physiology, 
United  States  history,  composition,  physical  geography,  book-keep^- 
ing,  mathematical  drawing  and  word-analysis. 

The  first  graduation  occurred  in  1872.  Since  that  time  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  has  increased  to  thirty-six,  eleven  graduating  at 
our  last  commencement.  As  the  enrollment  in  this  department  was 
only  forty-five,  this  shows  a  very  healthful  sentiment  among  the 
pupils  in  favor  of  completing  the  course.  Prof.  J.  j\I.  Hitt  is  now 
'the  efficient  principal  of  the  high  school,  having  two  years  ago  suc- 
ceeded Miss  M.  P.  Bolles,  to  whom  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  the 
credit  of  establishing  this  department  on  the  basis  of  its  present 
organization. 

It  is  but  fair  to  mention,  also.  Miss  M.  F.  Garrett  and  Miss  N. 
A.  Pees,  intermediate  and  primary  teachers,  whose  long  service  has 
left  its  impress  upon  the  school  and  the  community. 

The  public  appreciation  of  the  schools  is  excellent,  and  their 
effect  upon  the  community  is  marked  and  the  frequent  subject  of 
comment  by  citizens.  The  impulse  given  to  mental  activity,  by  a 
rational  education,  produces  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  same  effect, 
greater  bodily  activity,  industry,  happiness,  temperance,  indepen- 
dence of  character,  and  a  higher  and  purer  tone  in  society. 
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VEVAY. 

J.  W.  EICHARDS,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  records  of  the  public  schools  of  Vevay  date  back  to  the  year 
1843.  At  that  time  Jacob  Rochat,  Henry  Banta  and-  Robert 
Drummond  were  the  school  trustees. 

The  enumeration  taken  in  January,  1844,  showed  three  hundred 
and  thirty  school  children  in  the  Yevay  district.  Some  time  in 
February  of  the  same  year  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  at  the 
court-house  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  need  ot 
an  additional  school-house.  At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  that  a  tax 
of  twenty-five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  be  levied  on  the  real 
estate  in  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  building  a  school-house.  The  cost  of  building  and 
furnishing  the  house  amounted  to  ^537  50. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  school  trustees,  held  in  November,  1844, 
John  Wood  was  employed  to  teach  a  school  of  fourteen  weeks  in 
the  lower  district.  At  the  same  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed 
prohibiting  Mr.  Wood  from  teaching  grammar  in  his  school.  Mrs. 
Mary  Dufour  and  Alfred  Shaw  were  employed  at  the  same  time  to 
teach  in  the  upper  district. 

The  public  schools  of  Vevay  first  a.ssumed  the  title  of  "  Graded 
Schools"  in  September,  1853.  The  following  persons  were  engaged 
in  the  schools:  Mrs.  Julia  L.  Dumont  had  charge  of  the  high 
school;  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Henderson,  F.  D.  Bland,  Henrietta 
Harwood,  Mary  Terrell,  Cora  Shaw  and  Louisa  Campbell,  taught  in 
the  grades  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Several  of  the  schools  were  taught  in  rented  rooms  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  A  portion  of  the  building  known  as  the  Odd 
Fellows  Hall  was  for  some  time  used  for  school  purposes.  The  new 
building  (now  the  old)  was  first  occupied  September  14,  1864.  Mr. 
W.  O.  AYyant  then  had  charge  of  the  schools,  which  position  he  re- 
tained two  years.  Since  that  time  the  following  persons  have  held  the 
position  of  superintendent  in  the  A'^evay  schools:  John  P.  Rous, 
1866;  H.  S.  McRea,  1867;  R.  F.  Brewington,  1868,  1869  and  1870; 
M.  A.  Barnett,  1871;  A.  O.  Reubelt,  1872;  P.  T.  Hartford,  1873 
to  the  present  time.  The  high  school  department  Avas  organized 
in  1864,  and  the  following  persons  have  filled  the  positions  of  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school:  Mary  A.  Rous,  1864,  1865,  1866, 1867, 
1868;  Miss  Goodrich,  1869;  Miss  Maggie  Shaw,  1870,  1871;  Miss 
Mary  A.  Rous,   1872,  1873,  1874,   1875;  James  R.   Hart,    1876, 
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1877  to  the  present  time.  The  first  graduating  exercises  of 
the  high  school  took  phace  on  the  23d  of  April,  1867.  Since  then 
the  exercises  have  been  annual.  In  all,  ninety-two  have  been  gradu- 
ated ;  of  whom  forty-six  have  taught  scliool  or  are  now  teaching. 

The  German  language  was  introduced  into  the  schools  about  the 
year  1869,  and  since  then  has  been  continued  as  one  of  the  optional 
studies.  At  present  Mr.  A.  Hildebrand  fills  the  position  of  teacher 
of  that  department. 

The  present  school  board  is  composed  of  President,  Alexander 
Edgar;  Secretary,  T.  W.  Beagle;  Treasurer,  F.  M.  Griffith. 

Enumeration  of  school  children  for  the  year  1878,  697.  Whole 
number  enrolled  in  schools  1877  and  1878,  560. 


SHELBYVILLE. 

R.  S.   PAGE,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  second  school  in  the  county  and  the  first  in  Shelbyville  was 
taught  by  William  Hawkins,  in  the  winter  of  1822-3,  in  a  log 
cabin  that  stood  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Tompkins  streets. 
In  the  summer  of  1824  Mr.  Hawkins  taught  in  the  second  story  of 
the  Shelby  county  jail. 

About  this  time  a  school-house  of  round  logs  was  erected  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  public  square.  This  school-house  was  of  the 
most  primitive  kind,  having  a  log  cut  out  of  each  side  and  the 
opening  covered  with  greased  paper  for  a  window.  Seats  and  desks 
were  made  of  puncheons. 

In  the  winter  of  1824-5,  Mr.  Ovid  Butler,  now  of  Indianapolis, 
taught  an  evening  school. 

In  1826  a  brick  school-house  was  built  in  the  woods,  on  the  same 
lot  on  which  the  present  school-house  stands. 

In  the  coui^e  of  ten  years  the  little  brick  school-house  was  found 
to  be  too  small  to  accommodate  the  growing  population,  and  in 
1835-6  a  "County  Seminary  "  was  built  between  Jackson  and  Broad- 
way streets.  Mrs.  Kent,  assisted  by  her  husband,  He  v.  E.  Kent, 
taught  in  this  building  for  many  years.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  influence  of  this  noble  woman  contributed  as  much  toward 
the  improvement  of  society  as  that  of  any  other  woman  in  Shelby- 
ville.    In  this  school  were  educated  the  children  of  Major  Hen- 
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dricks,- General  Walker,  and  others.  Of  the  boys  then  attending 
school,  Mr.  Jerry  AVeakley  is  probably  the  oldest  now  residing  in 
Shelby ville.  In  this  school-house  Misses  Knowlton  and  To\Yn, 
Messrs.  Vawter,  Cummins,  Reeves,  Coffin,  Hatch,  and  others  whose 
names  can  not  be  obtained,  taught  successfully. 

Shelbyville  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1850,  and  divided  into 
school  districts  the  same  year.  As  the  seminary  was  crowded,  the 
town  council  rented  the  old  Presbyterian  church  and  opened  an  ad- 
ditional school,  which  was  taught  by  Rev.  E,  Kent. 

Mr.  Eden  H.  Davis  was  the  first  school  superintendent  or  exam- 
iner, an  office  which  he  held  for  several  years. 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  law  providing  for  a  general  and 
uniform  system  of  free  schools,  the  citizens  met  and  chose  a  plan 
and  a  site  for  a  new  school-house,  the  old  one  having  been  destroyed. 
In  March,  185G,  ^Ir.  J.  H.  Moore  was  em})loyed  as  principal  of  the 
school,  which  ])osition  he  filled  successfully  for  two  years. 

In  1858  Mr.  S.  A.  Gorgas,  the  president  of  the  school  board,  laid 
before  the  board  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  wherein  it  was  decided  that  all  taxes  levied  and  assessed  by 
incorporated  towns  and  cities  for  school  purposes,  were  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution.  The  board  resolved  not  to  attempt  to 
collect  the  taxes  so  levied  and  assessed.  The  president  then  laid 
before  the  board  a  written  obligation  signed  by  numerous  citizens, 
in  which  they  agreed  to  pay  certain  sums  annexed  to  their  names 
for  the  support  of  the  public  school  as  a  free  school  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year  1858. 

On  September  13,  1859,  the  school  was  again  opened,  and  Mr. 
Wm.  T.  Hatch  was  chosen  principal.  The  subscription  fund  hav- 
ing been  exhausted,  the  free  school  was  suspended  February  4,  1859, 
and  a  private  school  was  taught  by  Mr.  Hatch  and  his  assistants  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

In  August,  1859,  Mr.  H.  Clarkson  was  elected  principal  of  the 
school,  and  rates  of  tuition  were  fixed  by  the  board.  A  general 
supervision  was  exercised  by  the  same.  In  1860  Shelbyville  was 
incorporated  as  a  city,  and  the  council  proceeded  to  elect  from  the 
citizens  a  board  of  trustees.  The  school  for  1860-61  commenced 
September  17,  with  nine  teachers,  and  continued  six  months,  when 
the  public  funds,  amounting  to  $1,240,  were  again  exhausted.  The 
average  attendance  per  montl}  was  three  hundred  and  seventeen.  In 
1861  Mr.  J.  M.  Taylor  was  appointed  superintendent.  The  schools 
for  1861-2  had  an   enrollment  of  six   hundred  and  twenty  pupils, 
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■with  an  average  attendance  of  three  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  a 
corps  of  nine  teachers. 

In  1862  Mr.  A.  D.  Lynch  was  elected  superintendent.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  term  the  enrollment  was  five  hundred  and  fifty-five 
and  the  daily  attendance  three  hundred  and  twenty.  At  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  March  30,  a  class  of  five  young  ladies  was  pre-- 
sented  for  graduation.  Mr.  Lynch  continued  to  fill  acceptably  the 
office  of  superintendent  for  three  years,  when  he  resigned. 

Mr.  Lynch  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Levi  Wright,  but  hardly  had 
the  school  opened  in  the  fall  when  the  school-house  took  fire  from 
a  defective  flue  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  schools  in  such  buildings  as  could  be  obtained,  and  the  board 
set  about  the  task  of  building  a  new  school-house,  wh'ch  was  not 
completed  until  the  summer  of  1867.  Mr.  D.  E.  Hunter  was 
elected  superintendent,  and  on  him  devolved  the  labor  of  grading 
the  schools. 

In  1868  Mr.  W.  A.  Boles  was  elected  superintendent,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  nine  years — until  the  summer  of  1877.  During 
this  time  the  schools  continued  to  grow  in  public  favor  and  in  effi- 
ciency 

A  free  colored  school  was  opened  in  the  year  1869.  A  house  for 
the  use  of  the  colored  school  was  completed  in  1871,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  city.  This  school  has  been,  and  is  doing  a  good 
work. 

In  1877  the  board  elected  R.  S.  Page  superintendent.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  corps  of  thirteen  teachers.  The  school  enrolled  last 
year  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pupils,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  four  hundred  and  sixty -six.  The  teachers  are  work- 
ing faithfully,  and  the  pupils  seem  to  be  making  commendable 
progress. 

About  the  year  1862  a  high  school  was  organized,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  be  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  this  city  until  the 
present  day. 
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AURORA. 

F.  H.  TUFTS,  SUPEPJNTENDENT. 

From  the  very  first  Aurora  has  had  citizens  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  h\te  Judge  Jesse  L. 
Hohiian  not  only  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  best  qualitied 
teachers,  but  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  avIio,  in  laying  out 
the  town,  reserved  the  spacious  grounds,  "beautiful  for  situation," 
on  which  our  central  school  edifice  now  stands.  Before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  system  of  common  schools,  and  while  much 
depended  upon  the  efforts  of  appreciative  individuals,  Dr.  George 
Sutton  was  prominent  among  tliiose  who  looked  after  the  welfare  of 
the  young.  For  fifteen  consecutive  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  school  trustees. 

In  1863,  chiefly  by  the  energy  of  Mr.  James  W.  Gaff,  who  was 
then  president  of  the  board,  a  fine  school  building  was  erected, 
capacious  enough  at  the  time  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  community. 
This  structure  was  completed  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  on 
the  1st  of  November  it  was  occupied.  Rev.  A.  W.  Freeman,  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  induced  to  accept  the  office  of 
superintendent,  and  under  his  administration,  which  continued  two 
years,  the  school  children  of  the  city  were  for  the  first  time  thor- 
oughly graded.  In  1863  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Freeman  was  elected, 
with  a  corps  of  nine  teachers  and  one  teacher  of  German.  In  1865 
Mr.  Hutchinson  was  elected,  with  the  same  number  of  teachers. 
In  1866  Mr.  O.  H.  Temple  was  elected  and  remained  two  years. 
In  1868  Mr.  J.  M.  Davidson  was  elected.  In  1869  Mr.  E.  S.  Clark 
was  elected.  During  his  administration  one  teacher  was  added  to 
the  number,  and  of  special  teachers,  one  of  penmanship  and  one  of 
music.  In  1876  Mr.  F.  H.  Tufts  was  appointed.  One  teacher  was 
added  to  the  list. 

24 — SuPT.  Pub.  Ins. 
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SEYMOUR. 

J.  W.  CALDWELL,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Seymour  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1865.  The  school  records 
commence  May  24th,  1866.  Asa  Woodmansee,  Peter  L.  Carter 
and  J.  H.  Huffman  composed  the  first  school  board. 

Virgil  P.  Hall  was  the  first  principal.  He  had  seven  assistants. 
Schools  were  scattered  over  the  city  in  just  such  rooms  as  could 
be  procured.  Schools  were  then  classified  to  the  best  advantage, 
with  a  view  to  gradation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

W.  W.  Elder,  assisted  by  David  Overmyer  and  six  others,  were 
the  instructors  for  1867-68. 

Dr.  J.  W.  F.  Gerrish,  Asa  B.  Carter  and  J.  H.  Huffman  com- 
posed the  board  after  May  15,  1868. 

Daniel  Stover,  assisted  by  Joseph  Sedgwick  and  six  others,  did 
the.  teaching  for  the  year  1868-69.  May  2d,  of  the  latter  year, 
Messrs.  Carter  and  Huffman  resigned.  Peter  L.  Carter  and  W.  W. 
Wamsley  filled  the  vacancies  in  the  board.  Mr.  Carter  has  been  on 
the  board  ever  since.  His  present  term  will  not  expire  until  June 
10,  1880. 

C.  Vi.  Bliss  served  as  pri)icipal  during  the  school  year  1869-70. 
Joseph  King  filled  the  place  on  the  board  made  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Wamsley. 

The  board  in  1870  were  Messrs.  Gerrish,  Carter  and  King.  It 
remained  unchanged  until  June,  1876. 

Mr.  J,  C.  Houskeeper  was  the  fifth  superintendent.  He  was  the 
first  principal  or  superintendent  in  the  five  years  that  remained  for 
the  second  year's  work.  Whose  fault  it  was  "deponent  saith  not." 
He  left  after  the  second  year  was  completed.  During  his  adminis- 
tration the  schools  were  brought  from  the  wards  of  the  city  to  the 
now  (so  called)  old  building  of  our  present  school  campus.  Seven 
assistants,  with  Mr.  H.,  did  the  instructing  from  1870  to  1872. 
A  colored  school  was  organized  during  the  former  year. 

J.  W.  Caldwell  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  May  28, 
1872.  This  position  he  still  fills  at  the  present  writing,  October, 
1878.  Mr.  C.  was  assisted  by  eight  teachers  until  March,  1876, 
when  the  force  was  increased  to  nine  teachers.  The  schools  in  1872 
were  thoroughly  graded  and  a  course  of  study  adopted,  requiring 
twelve  years  (four  of  which  time  in  the  high  school)  for  its  comple- 
tion. 

The  new  school  building,  and  the  house  for  the  colored  school, 
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were  commenced  during  the  autumn  of  1875.  The  latter  was  occu- 
pied in  October  of  the  same  year.  The  former,  containing  six  large, 
nice  rooms,  with  sittings  for  seventy  pupils  each,  was  first  occupied 
March  20,  1876. 

In  June,  1876,  J.  H.  Andrews  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  expiration  of  Dr.  Gerrish's  term  of  office.  ISIr. 
Andrews  is  president  of  the  board  at  this  time.  Dr.  G.  served  eight 
years  on  the  board.  Ten  teachers  and  the  superintendent  were 
employed  as  the  teaching  force  for  the  year. 

In  June,  1878,  F.  M.  Swope  was  elected,  vice  Mr.  Kling,  who  had 
been  serving  on  the  board  for  eight  years.  Mr.  Swope  is  the  pres- 
ent secretary  of  the  board.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  have 
been  but  few  changes  of  the  board  or  superinteudency  since  1870. 

In  1874"  the  number  of  graduates  were  two;  in  1875,  four;  in 
1876,  twelve;  in  1877,  eight;  making  a  total  of  twenty-six.  The 
present  year  the  enrollment  in  the  high  school  is  fifty,  eight  of  whom 
will  complete  the  course  of  study  May  next.  Besides  these,  many 
of  whom  are  filling  places  of  honor  and  trust,  there  are  many  others 
who  are  doing  good  work  in  the  world's  great  field,  who  have  never 
attended  any  institution  of  learning,  except  the  Seymour  city 
graded  school. 

Our  school  building  is  large,  convenient,  and  situated  on  most 
beautiful  shady  grounds,  the  latter  being  a  donation  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Meedy  AY.  Shields. 

The  school  rooms  are  large,  easy  of  access,  and  well  ventilated. 
They  are  ten  in  number,  besides  a  chapel,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  five  hundred,  and  three  recitation  rooms,  one  on  each  floor  of 
the  building;. 

At  this  date  the  enrollment  is  seven  hundred,  and  a  daily  attend- 
ance of  about  six  hundred  and  twenty-five,  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber of  six  years  ago,  and  seventy  more  than  for  the  same  time  of 
last  year. 

The  colored  school  building  is  a  substantial  brick,  one-story,  with 
sittings  for  sixty-five.  The  enrollment  at  present  is  sixty-five.  Laura 
McGowan  is  the  teacher. 

The  teachers  the  present  year  are,  commencing  with  the  high 
school,  John  A.  AYinters,  Jennie  Dean,  Alice  M.  Hayman,  Mattie 
A.  Tupper,  Amelia  ^\.  Platter,  M.  Alexiua  Lowe,  Mrs.  J.  ^Y.  Cald- 
well, Anna  M.  Caldwell,  Eunitia  Bain,  and  Mary  A.  Clifton. 

Viewing  from  the  present  standpoint  our  outlook  is  encouraging, 
our  work  is  speaking  for  itself,  and  each  succeeding  year  adds  new 
lustre  to  the  efficiency  of  the  present  school  system. 
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PLYMOUTH. 

E.  A.  CHASE,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Information  respecting  the  scliools  [of  Plymouth  prior  to  1869 
must  be  obtained  from  one  of  these  sources,  viz. :  The  records  of 
the  state  educational  department,  newspaper  comments  and  personal 
recollections. 

A  thorough  research  among  the  dusty  documents  of  state  officials 
and  the  reports  of  school  officers  reveals  the  fact,  that  however 
valuable  those  statistics  may  have  been  to  the  state  printer  in  the 
footings  of  accounts  current  for  stationery,  or  however  satisfactory 
they  may  have  appeared  as  specimens  of  mathematical  skill,  they 
are  nearly  worthless  for  giving  an  idea  of  the  schools  then  in  exist- 
ence. Newspaper  comments  of  that  day  and  generation  display  a 
notable  unanimity  in  glorifying  the  comn^on  school  system  in 
theory,  and  condemning  it  in  fact,  thus  leading  a  latter-day  incjui- 
rer  to  conclude  that  the  practical  workings  of  the  schools  did  not 
come  up  to  the  advertisements  of  their  friends,  or  that  the  editorial 
comments  were  written  in  a  *'  Pickwickian  "  sense.  Personal  rec- 
ollections, like  personal  opinions,  are  found  to  be  somewhat  dis- 
cordant. 

The  first  school  in  Plymouth  M-as  taught  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Norton, 
in  the  old  court-house,  in  the  winter  of  1837.  Mr.  Norton  is  said, 
by  one  who  knew  him,  to  have  been  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence.  The  next  school  of  which  Ave  get  any  account,  was 
taught  by  Mrs.  Erskine.  This  school  was  commenced  about  1840, 
and  was  taught  for  some  time,  between  that  year  and  1845.  A 
small  school  building  was  then  erected  which  was  not  used  until 
December,  1854.  The  first  school  in  this  building  was  taught  by 
Mr.  Peed,  He  had  a  hard  set  of  scholars  to  manage,  if  his  story 
was  true,  and  he  was  a  hard  man  to  get  along  with,  if  any  depend- 
ence can  be  put  upon  the  rei)orts  of  his  pupils.  He  was  followed 
by  W.  M.  McCormick,  and  he  by  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Krusan  and  oth- 
ers, all  of  whom  closed  their  labors  with  indifferent  success. 

Until  1851,  the  schools  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town- 
ship trustee,  although,  by  the  school  law  at  that  time  in  force,  his 
control  was  merely  nominal.  His  school  duties  seem  to  have  been 
little  more  than  to  make  a  donation  to  the  teachers  of  the  morsel  of 
interest  coming  from  the  school  fund.  The  usual  custom  seems  to 
have  been   to  apply  the  public   funds  to  the  benefit  of  any  teacher 
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who  chose  to  start  a  school,  he  making  up  the  deficiency  by  tuitions 
from  the  pupils,  although  there  were  a  few  entirely  free  schools 
during  this  period.  The  first  agitation  of  school  questions  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  1853.  From  the  time  when  the  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1851  to  the  fall  of  1853,  the  evidence  shows  there  was 
no  public  or  free  school  in  Plymouth,  as  the  town  trustees  report 
at  the  latter  date  a  larger  school  fund  than  could  have  accumulated 
in  two  years. 

In  the  Plymouth  Banner,  of  March  24,  1 853,  appeared  an  article 
signed,  "S.  M.  E.,"  calling  attention  to  the  need  of  a  school, 
stating,  in  forcible  language,  the  evils  of  the  private  school  system, 
and  proposing  a  plan  for  the  future.  This  article  is  noticeable  from 
the  fact  that  it  describes  the  graded  school  system  as  it  now  exists 
in  all  places  of  any  educational  repute.  There  was  not  then  such  a 
school  in  the  State,  and  probably  none  in  the  Union.  If  the 
writer  is  living,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  plan 
suggested  by  him,  and  which  was  viewed  by  the  few  who  read  it  as 
visionary,  has  been  universally  adopted  as  the  only  feasible  method 
of  public  instruction. 

In  the  paper  of  April  16th,  of  the  same  year,  was  issued  a  call 
for  a  meeting  of  the  people,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  employing 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Etter,  of  Pochester,  who  were  mentioned  as  being 
teachers  of  a  different  grade  from  those  with  which  the  town  had 
been  afflicted  thus  far.  The  writer  of  the  call  indulged  in  some 
very  plain  remarks,  in  which  he  cited  the  people  to  the  humbuggery 
which  had  been  practiced  upon  them  by  the  strolling  quacks  who 
called  themselves  "  teachers,"  and  urged  the  economy  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  by  the  town  authorities,  and  particularly  of 
lavishing  upon  the  teacher  larger  salaries.  As  no  rejoinder  to  his 
criticisms  appeared,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  substantially 
true,  or  that  the  schoolmasters  were  all  abroad  when  the  article 
appeared. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  advisability  of  building  a  school-house 
was  discussed.  May  26th  an  election  was  held  upon  the  proposi- 
tion to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  measure.  June  2od,  another  election  was  held  for  the 
same  purpose,  which  also  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  school  tax. 
About  this  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Etter,  Mr.  James  Thrawls,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Wickizer  and  others  taught  private  schools. 

In    March,  1854,  the    lot    donated    to   the  county  for  seminary 
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grounds  was  sold  to  the  toAvn  for  the  nominal  sum  of  one  dollar, 
and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  mouth  a  contract  for  building  a  school- 
house  was  entered  into  ^Yith  Mr.  S.  Morgan.  This  building  was 
completed  in  December  of  the  same  year.  It  contained  three 
school-rooms,  and  was  a  credit  to  the  town.  It  is  now  known  as 
the  '''  Eureka  Mill."  Mr.  W.  J.  Moir  w-as  chosen  principal  of  the 
school,  and  had  as  assistants  the  first  term  Mrs.  E.  Crum  and  Miss 
E.  Adams.  The  attendance  at  first  was  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  text-books  were  Sandei's'  Spellers,  Parker's  Readers, 
Davies'  Arithmetic,  Mitchell's  Geography  and  Clark's  Grammars. 

Of  all  the  teachers  of  early  times  Mr.  Moir  has  left  behind  him 
the  most  pleasant  recollections.  He  is  uniformly  mentioned  with 
great  respect  by  those  who  were  his  pupils,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  school  matters.  Mr.  Moir  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Blair,  and  he  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Burlingame, 
late  county  auditor.  Mr.  Burlingame  retired  from  the  management 
of  the  schools  in  1861,  concluding- that  he  had  done  his  share  of 
missionary  work,  and  that  he  would  seek  some  less  "promising" 
but  more  lucrative  employment.  Mr.  Mark  Cummings,  who  was 
for  many  years  county  examiner,  then  took  charge  of  the  schools. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Luke,  who  remained  as  principal 
until  August,  1870,  when  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Goshen  schools.  In  1868  the  building  in  the  third  ward  was 
erected.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Luke,  in  1870,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Chase  was  chosen  as  superintendent,  and  has  continued  such  to  the 
present  time. 

Since  1870,  either  for  better  or  worse,  many  important  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  administration  of  the  schools.  A  systematic 
course  of'l-tudy  has  been  adopted,  and  is  in  use;  the  schools  have 
been  graded,  and  more  exact  discipline  has  been  introduced. 

In  1874  a  new  school  building  was  erected.  It  is  of  brick,  three 
stories  in  height ;  it  has  ten  school-rooms,  with  private  and  recitation 
rooms,  is  supplied  with  the  best  quality  of  school  furniture,  and  in 
its  finish  and  adaptation  has  no  superior  in  the  State.  It  has  room 
for  five  hundred  pupils,  and  is  warmed  and  ventilated  by  the  Ruttan 
system. 

AVithin  the  past  six  years  the  facilities  for  advanced  classes  have 
been  much  increased,  especially  in  the  high  school.  The  position  of 
high  school  teacher  was  held  during  1872-73  by  Miss  Louise 
Cleaveland:  in  1874,  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Prescott,  of  Chicago;  in  1875, 
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by  Mrs.  D.  B.  Wells,  of  Fort  Wayne;  in  1876,  by  Miss  A.  O. 
Allen,  of  Greencastle ;  in  1877,  l)y  Miss  M.  N.  Pierce,  of  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio,  and  at  present  is  filled  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Ward,  of  Merom. 

The  schools  are  noNV  diyided  into  nine  grades  and  the  hioli  school. 
Tlie  instrnction  in  the  grades  bekny  the  high  school  embraces  the 
ooniinon  school  branches.  The  high  school  gives  instruction  in 
mathematics  as  far  as  to  surveying;  in  natural  science,  including 
l)otany ;  physical  geography,  chemistry,  physiology,  astronomy, 
natural  philosophy.  Its  course  in  the  English  language  embraces 
analysis,  rhetoric  and  English  literature,  to  ^vhich  is  added  political 
economy,  general  history  and  book-keeping.  The  study  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  is  required  of  pupils  entering  the 
high  school.  Written  examinations  are  held  monthly  and  for  pro- 
motion. 

If  any  improvement  has  been  secured  in  the  Plymouth  schools 
it  is  due  to  the  generous  support  of  the  public,  and  especially  to  the 
wisdom,  forbearance,  and  firmness  of  the  several  boards  of  educa- 
tion, prominent  among  the  members  of  ^vhich  have  been  these  gen- 
tlemen :  A.  C.  Capron,  A.  P.  Elliott,  J.  M.  Confer,  G.  W.  Nash, 
J.  W.  Houghton,  John  Soice,  G.  P.  Ileynolds,  H.  G.  Thayer,  H.  R. 
Pershing,  C.  C.  Buck,  C.  F.  Cooper,  K.  K.  Brooke. 

The  ])olicy  pursued  by  these  gentlemen  in  their  management  of 
the  schools  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  these  words  : 

1.  That  a  public  school,  to  he  successful,  must  be  managed  upon 
the  same  principles  as  any  other  business  enterprise. 

2.  That  a  public  school,  to  fulfill  its  object,  as  ^vell  as  to  justify 
its  support,  must  be  divorced  from  all  party,  clique,  or  sectarian  in- 
fluences or  control. 

3.  That  as  high  order  of  talent  is  needed  in  primary  instruction 
as  in  higher  grades,  and  since  the  majority  of  pupils  are  in  the  pri- 
mary rooms,  the  employment  of  cheaj)  teachers  for  lower  grades  is 
unjust  and  injurious. 

4.  That  the  worst  extravagance  of  which  a  city  can  l)e  guilty,  is  the 
employment  of  cheap  teachers,  entailing,  as  it  does,  the  double  loss 
of  the  parents'  money,  and  the  children's  time. 

5.  That  the  pul)lic  schools  are  not  intended  as  a  hospital  for  the 
sick  and  infirm,  who  may  be  unable  to  endure  physical  labor,  nor  as 
an  asylum  for  distressed  widows  and  helpless  maidens,  who,  because 
they  can  do  nothing  else  for  a  livelihood,  infer  that  they  can  teach 
school.  That  nothing  but  her  success  can  be  taken  as  the  estimate 
of  a  teacher's  worth. 


6.  That  ^y\u\e  the  schools  are  for  the  people,  and  like  other  pub- 
lic institutions,  are  under  the  control  of  the  people,  that  control 
must  be  exercised  through  the  appointed  legal  means,  viz. :  the  offi- 
cials who  have  been  chosen  by  the  people  for  that  jnu'pose. 
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PRINCETON. 

WILLIAM  KURTZ,  SECEETARY  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

A  history  of  the  growth  of  education  in  the  town  of  Princeton, 
Gibson  county,  Indiana,  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  all  the 
early  western  towns.  The  first  specimen  of  school  architecture  was 
erected  in  1814,  built  of  round  logs,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diam- 
eter; sixteen  by  eighteen  feet  in  area;  the  chimney  covering  the 
entire  end  shaped  like  the  letter  V,  with  the  point  outward;  raised 
by  strips  of  wood;  the  chinks  filled  with  clay  mortar;  the  floor  of 
the  room  the  native  clay ;  the  sides  for  two  or  three  feet  up  patched 
or  packed  with  clay  on  the  outside  to  keep  the  cold  out  and  the 
water  from  running  in;  the  roof  clapboards ;  the  doors  and  shutters 
rough  hewed  boards  with  wooden  hinges;  not  a  nail  or  piece  of  iron 
visible  in  the  entire  building.  The  seats  and  desks  rough-hewn 
timber  got  out  with  the  chopping  axe.  This,  with  the  toughest 
hickory  for  the  "  master's  birch,"  to  brighten  up  the  soil  from 
which  the  young  ideas  were  to  shoot,  fills  the  description  of  the 
rural  educational  castle  of  the  "  Pocket." 

The  primitive  school-house  was  conceived,  l)uilt  and  used  to  fill 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  some  of  whose  children  had  to  travel 
four  and  six  miles  to  reach  it  and  secure  its  benefits;  it  was  Ijuilt 
by  voluntary  lal)or  of  those  alive  to  the  necessity  of  early  cultiva- 
tion, and  who  welcomed  Prof.  Adlar  Donnell  from  Tennessee  to  first 
preside  over  the  destiny  of  its  occupants.  Then  followed  in  suc- 
cession Prof.  Buck,  Prof.  Jones,  Corsey,  Hickman,  Major  Smith. 
Dilworth,  Pike,  and  Introduction  to  English  Reader  were  the  books 
used.  A  ''  smart  chance  "  of  improvement  was  had  in  the  erection 
of  subsequent  school-houses,  such  as  hewing  the  logs,  weather- 
boarding  with  clapboards,  until  the  grand  undertaking  of  building 
a  thirty  by  sixty  brick  academy,  in  1826,  In-  trustees,  namely,  Alex- 
ander Davis,  John  I.  Neely,  John  Milburn,  Samuel  Hall,  William 
B.  Daniel  and  Robert  Stockwell.  These  men,  all  useful  in  their 
day  and  generation,  have  departed  for  the  unknown  Avorld,  the 
named  dying  during  the  present  year.  The  means  to  build  were 
raised  by  subscription  payable  in  various  kinds  of  ''  perjuice," 
some  of  which  we  will  mention  so  as  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
difficulties  surrounding  an  undertaking  costing  81,500  to  ^2,000 
in  those  primitive  days: 

Daniel  King,  five  dollars  in  trade:  James  Denny,  four  dollars  in 
work;  James  Finney,  five  dollars  in  hauling;  Bazil  Brown,  fifteen 
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dollars  in  boarding;  Samuel  Hall,  ten  dollars  in  cattle;  John  Ar- 
buthnot,  twelve  dollars  in  saddles ;  Robert  Milburn,  five  dollars  in 
a  hat;  James  Baldwin,  four  dollars  in  wagon  work  ;  James  Scantlin, 
five  dollars  in  tin  work  ;  William  French,  three  dollars  in  pork; 
Willis  Howe,  two  dollars  in  blacksmithing;  Charles  Battell,  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  attorney  fees.  Resides  numerous,  payable 
in  plastering,  plank,  and  other  "  legal  tenders  "  of  those  earlier 
days ;  for  gold  and  silver  they  had  but  little,  and  few  needed  it  for 
home  use.  Eight  dollars  per  month  in  "perjuice,"  the  price  of 
labor,  and  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  for  laying  one  thousand 
brick,  while  lime  was  ten  cents  a  bushel.  This  building  took  three 
years  in  building,  and  in  1870  was  replaced  by  the  present  noble 
edifice  accommodating  eight  hundred  scholars. 

The  first  Professor  of  the  new  Academy  was  Rev.  Calvin  Butler, 
to  teach  for  the  subscriptions  and  collect  it  himself,  and  to  permit 
subscribers  to  make  up  any  loss  of  time  by  sending  two  or  more 
pupils  one  day  and  none  the  next  as  most  convenient  for  them  to 
come.  The  teachers,  when  more  than  one,  drew  lots  for  choice  of 
subscribers  to  collect  from.  The  subscription  run  thusly  :  "Joseph 
Neely  one-half  scholar,  James  Evans  one  and  a  half  scholars,"  etc. 
We  infer  Neely  had  but  one  child  and  could  not  spare  it  all  the 
time! 

In  1832  the  salary  system  was  adopted,  when  Rev.  Hirkm  A. 
Hunter  (now  of  Louisville,  Ky.)  undertook  for  a  year  at  f  200 
or  $300,  according  to  the  revenue  that  may  be  realized  from  sub- 
scribers. The  revenue  not  panning  out  very  well,  he  declined  the 
second  year,  and  one  J.  L.  Curry  undertook  for  "  all  that  could  be 
collected" — the  price  of  tuition  being  fixed  at  two  dollars  per 
quarter;  this  continued  with  varying  success  until  1859. 

In  1860  the  then  trustees.  Rev.  John  McMaster,  Dr.  A.  Lewis 
and  William  Kurtz  organized  the  present  graded  system  of  schools^ 
that  has  met  with  such  success,  and  is  now  very  popular.  They 
were  fortunate  in  procuring  the  services  of  that  eminent  organizer, 
Prof  D.  E.  Hunter  (a  son  of  the  Reverend  gentleman  who  taught 
in  1832)  to  commence  the  work,  and  subsequently,  in  1874,  the 
present  efficient  and  worthy  Superintendent,  Prof  Smike,  was  pro- 
^cured  to  carry  on  the  work,  which  he  is  doing  very  satisfactorily. 
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MUNCIE. 

H.  S.    McRAE,   SUPEEINTENDENT. 

The  first  school  in  Muncie,  formerly  called  Muncietown,  was 
taught  in  a  log  cabin  where  Wysor's  opera  house  is,  in  the  winter 
of  1829-30,  by  Henry  Tonilinson,  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
who  came  hither  from  Preble  county,  Ohio.  There  were  about 
twenty  pupils,  representing  eight  families.  This  and  several  suc- 
ceeding schools  were  maintained  exclusively  by  tuition  fees.  From 
1839  to  1853,  John  Brady,  as  treasurer  of  the  congressional  town- 
ship fund,  aided  the  schools  kept  in  adopted  houses,  by  a  pro  rata 
distribution,  to  be  credited  in  part  payment. 

In  1849  Thomas  S.  Neely,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had 
served  a.s  a  school  examiner  in  Ohio,  called  a  meeting  of  the  voters 
of  District  No.  9,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  a  tax  for  the  erection 
of  a  school-house.  At  the  time  appointed  he,  but  no  other  person, 
was  present ;  but,  after  going  around  making  personal  appeals,  a 
sufficient  number  of  voters  came  to  vote  the  tax  of  twenty-five 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  which  was  asked.  The  district  not 
having  the  needed  money  or  credit,  the  house  could  not  be  built 
until  an  additional  tax  of  thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents  was  col- 
lected. With  the  proceeds  of  these  taxes  a  house  was  erected  in 
the  school  year  of  1851,  in  which  John  Drager  taught  a  short  term 
of  public  school.  The  district  trustees  then  were  Thomas  Kirby, 
John  A.  Gilbert  and  Thomas  S.  Neely. 

Muncie,  for  school  purposes,  was  a  part  of  Centre  township  until 
1853.  The  township  board,  organized  in  1853,  consisted  of  Thomas 
Kirby,  Daniel  Jarrett,  Patrick  Justice,  trustees ;  David  Haines, 
secretary;  John  Galbraith,  treasurer.  Justice,  having  moved  away, 
was  succeeded  by  Truitt.  At  a  meeting  of  the  voters  of  the  town- 
ship, called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  a  special 
school  tax,  June  4,  1853,  the  vote  for  tax  was  thirty-five;  against, 
fifty.  The  friends  of  the  system  did  not  despair.  On  the  petition 
of  Moses  Neely  and  twenty  others,  the  board  called  another  meet- 
ing for  October  8,  of  the  same  year,  when  the  result  was,  for  tax, 
fifty-six  ;  against,  fifty.  In  the  meantime  the  board  employed  P.  S. 
Morris  in  the  seminary  building,  and  S.  A.  Haines  in  the  other,  to 
teach  a  quarter  of  school. at  eighty  dollars  each.  These  schools 
closed  August  1,  1853.  The  enrollment  in  both  was  177,  average 
attendance  118.  The  school  of  Haines  had  an  average  attendance 
of    74.       He    was    followed    by    Osborne    Wilson,    who    taught, 
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in  the  winter  of  1854,  a  scliool  of  fifty-four  days,  at  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  a  day,  and  was  required  to  furnish  his  own  assistant  and 
wood.  The  school  became  so  filled  that  it  was  moved  to  the  Meth- 
odist church.  The  school-house  was  sold,  and  the  church  and 
another  lot  bought. 

The  town  board  was  organized  in  1855  with  Frederick  AV.  Put- 
nam, president ;  AVilliam  F.  Joues,  secretary ;  Edward  F.  Keasly, 
treasurer.  These  trustees  served  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  except 
one  of  them,  for  whom  George  W.  Spilker  served  a  short  time  at 
the  beginning,  and  Wm.  AVinton  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Keasly.  The  first  work  was  to  provide 
adequate  school  room.  Though  the  need  was  great,  there  was, 
opposition  to  the  erection  of  a  two-story  house.  It  was  urged  by 
some  that  the  hall  and  upper  fioor  would  occasion  too  much  noise,, 
and  that  it  was  not  right  to  put  children  from  the  same  family  and 
district  into  separate  rooms.  The  state  superintendent  was  visited 
and  asked  to  interfere  against  the  erection  of  a  two-story  house. 
He  immediatelv  suo:e:ested  to  the  trustees  to  build  as  large  and  high 
as  they  could.  The  county  seminary  was  purchased  in  1855  for 
$1,780,  iu  ten  equal  installments.  The  grantor  of  the  seminary  lot 
claimed  that  the  sale  was  a  diversion  of  a  trust,  and  brought  a  suit 
which  was  not  decided  finally  until  1863.  In  185(3  the  new  school- 
house  was  ready  for  use,  and  in  the  following  winter  there  was  a 
three  months  free  school.  The  principals,  of  these  schools  were  A. 
J.  Finch  and  O.  S.  Howe,  who  were  assisted  by  Miss  Finch  and 
Mary  Kurtz.  In  these  and  some  subsequent  schools  a  singular 
expedient  was  adopted  for  reducing  the  number  of  pupils  to  the 
extent  of  the  accommodations.  When  a  family  was  largely  repre- 
sented in  school,  the  younger  members  were  told  to  go  home  and 
remain  until  there  should  be  more  room  or  the  older  ones  had  com- 
pleted their  course. 

The  principals  followed  in  rapid  succession.  There  w^ere  H. 
Clarkson,  Charles  W.  Moore,  T.  B.  Johnson,  J.  F.  Duckwall, 
Thomas  J.  Brady,  George  H.  Richardson,  P.  W.  Lewellen,  L.  "\Y. 
Emerson,  Wm.  R.  Scudder,  E.  J.  Rice,  Levin  Shaffer,  all  in  seven 
years  of  two  schools.  There  were  no  public  schools  in  the  years- 
1865  and  1866. 

The  county  seminary  was  established  in  1841.  The  first  trustees 
were  B.  F.  Haycock,  Samuel  G.  Campbell  and  John  Jack.  At 
their  first  meeting  no  donations  were  offered  to  secure  the  erection 
of  a  school-house,  but  at  another  meeting  there  was  manifested  an 
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eager  desire  in  several  parts  of  the  town  to  have  one  built.  The 
donation  of  a  square,  by  George  W.  Gant,  was  accepted.  The  citi- 
zens generally  contributed  freely.  One  of  the  first  teachers  was 
Volney  Wilson,  who,  with  a  stern  hand,  reduced  the  unruly  spirits 
to  a  fair  state  of  discipline.  The  advent  of  James  S.  Ferris,  in 
1847,  as  principal,  marked  an  era  in  the  growth  of  the  fine  educa- 
tional spirit  which  now  characterizes  the  city.  He  was  aided  in  his 
work  by  Russell  B.  Abbott,  whose  scholarly  exactions  in  the  class- 
room are  yet  remembered  with  gratitude  by  those  who  were  made 
to  writhe  when  a  lesson  was  not  prepared.  After  these  were  Morris 
and  White.  George  W.  Hoss  came  in  1852.  The  fact  that  his 
receipts  for  a  year  amounted  to  $600  is  evidence,  considering  the 
times,  that  the  seminary  was  prosperous.  The  private  academy  of 
Luther  W.  Emerson,  who  succeeded  the  accomplished  George  H. 
Richardson,  was  quite  prosperous  in  1862-3.  The  same  mav  be 
said  of  the  school  of  Mr.  E.  J.  and  Mrs.  Rice,  which  followed. 
They  were  assisted  in  their  excellent  work  by  the  enthusiastic  Ferris, 
who  had  returned.  The  school  of  Wm.  Richardson  was  well  sus- 
tained. It  was  not  interrupted  by  a  winter  term  of  free  school. 
The  school-rooms  were  sufficient  in  number  for  those  able  and  willing 
to  pay  tuition,  but  not  for  all  when  tuition  was  free. 

The  first  board  of  school  trustees  under  the  city  corporation  was 
organized  in  1865,  by  the  election  of  Arthur  F.  Patterson,  president, 
Stacy  Allen  Haines,  secretary,  John  A.  Husted,  treasurer.  The 
last  named  has  served  continuously  since.  Loyd  Wilcoxon  and  U'il- 
liam  Lynn  each  served  a  term  as  president.  John  AV.  Burson  served 
a  part  of  a  term  as  secretary,  and  on  his  resignation,  John  Marsh 
was  appointed.  Clay  Hodge,  Ralph  S.  Gregory  and  Asa  H.  Hod- 
son  each  served  as  secretary.  John  L.  McClintock  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  board  for  fire  years,  and  Thomas  S.  Neely  secretary 
since  his  election  this  year.  Without  exception,  the  trustees  have 
been  men  of  good  business  capacity  and  warmly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  schools. 

A  new  school-house  on  the  site  of  the  county  seminary  was  com- 
pleted in  1866.  For  the  winter  following,  Charles  R.  Paine  was 
employed  as  superintendent  of  all  the  schools,  and  as  principal  of 
one  of  the  houses.  As  he  had  immediate  charge  of  the  assembly 
room  of  the  academic  department,  there  could  be  but  little  practical 
supervision,  yet  a  course  of  study  was  adopted  and  the  grading 
improved.  The  free  school  'continued  sixty  days.  This  was  pre- 
25 — SuPT.  Pub.  I:n's. 
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ceded  and  followed  by  private  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
superintendent. 

Within  the  fourteen  school  years  ending  August  31,  1867,  there 
had  been  four  years  without  a  day  of  public  school,  and  for  the  other 
ten  years  there  had  been  only  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  days.  The 
average  length  of  continuous  service  in  these  schools  had  been  only, 
in  months,  for  men,  3.12,  for  women,  4.44, 

July  18,  1867,  the  board  determined  to  have  ten  months'  schools, 
and  elected  Hamilton  S.  McRae  superintendent  of  schools,  to  suc- 
ceed Paine  who  had  resigned  to  accept  a  more  lucrative  position 
outside  of  the  State,  as  many  others  had  done.  Mary  Emma  Mont- 
gomery was  made  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  the  superintend- 
ent, after  devoting  a  half  hour  for  each  hundred  pupils  in  attend- 
ance to  the  other  schools,  was  required  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
assistant.  The  work  of  previous  teachers  had  been  so  well  done 
that  a  class  of  seven  girls  was  graduated  in  1868.  This  result  sent 
an  inspiration  all  along  the  lines  of  the  lower  grades,  and  gave  the 
schools  a  strong  position.  The  fact  that  the  board  adopted  the 
policy  of  discriminating  in  favor  of  successful  experience,  has  been 
of  great  value  to  the  schools.  There  is  no  sudden  break  in  passing 
from  the  work  of  one  department  to  another.  Physics  and  botany 
are  taught  in  district  schools,  and  the  eight  branches  are  reviewed 
in  the  high  school.  Promotions  are  made  regularly  at  the  close  of 
the  year  and  as  often  as  individual  needs  require. 

The  school-houses  of  the  city  are  plain  structures,  but  they  are 
all  seated  with  single  desks,  and  well  ventilated.  The  four  sites 
are  full  squares.  On  one  of  these,  a  structure  is  rising  for  the  use 
of  the  high  school,  which  will  be  a  fit  representative  of  the  liberal 
spirit  and  cultivated  taste  of  the  citizens. 
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COLUMBUS. 

A.  H.  GKAHAM,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  history  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city  begins  with  the- 
year  1859.  Prior  to  that  time  private  schools  were  taught  in  differ- 
ent places  in  the  town,  and  in  the  old  brick  building  in  the  north 
west  part  of  the  town  known  as  the  "  Old  Seminary."  These  schools 
were  kept  up  by  private  donation  and  subscription,  assisted  by  the 
public  fund.  Under  such  an  arrangement  the  education  of  the 
children  was  sadly  neglected.  In  the  year  1858  a  movement  was 
made  looking  to  the  erection  of  a  new  public  school  building. 
Messrs.  R.  Hill  and  S.  Stansifer  were  foremost  in  the  work  and  with 
Mr.  Aquilla  Jones,  who,  about  that  time  moved  to  Indianapolis,^ 
constituted  the  first  board  of  school  trustees.  A  tax,  the  highest 
allowed  by  law,  was  levied,  a  site  selected,  an  architect  consulted, 
the  plans  submitted,  and  a  building,  worthy  the  effort  it  had  cost, 
was  completed  in  1859,  and  was,  as  is  expressed  in  letters  of  stone 
over  the  front  entrance,  a  gift  "To  our  children."  This  stone  also 
bears  the  names  of  "William  Tinsley,  architect,"  and  "  Rowley  and 
Branham,  builders."  The  shade  trees,  now  grown  so  large,  were 
also  the  gift  of  citizens,  the  donors  themselves  setting  them  out. 

The  schools  opened  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The 
following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  teachers  employed  by  the  board : 
Mr.  Theodore  P.  Marsh,  superintendent ;  Miss  M.  F.  Wells,  princi- 
pal of  high  school;  Miss  Sarah  Wells,  principal  of  grammar  de- 
partment; Miss  Jennie  McClellan  (now  Mrs.  McEwen),  principal 
primary  department,  and  Miss Rouse,  principal  secondary. 

Of  this  band  of  teachers  it  may  now  be  noted  that  Mr.  Marth  is  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  one  of  the  remote  western  cities.  Miss 
M.  F.  Wells  is  in  Alabama,  a  teacher  among  the  freedmen.  ALiss 
Sarah  P.Wells  is  principal  of  one  of  the  departments  in  Vanderbilt 
University,  Kashville,  Tennessee.  Mrs.  McEwen  yet  resides  in  this 
community. 

Prof.  J.-  M.  Olcot(,  now  of  Indianapolis,  succeeded  Mr.  Marsh, 
and  had  charge  of  the  schools  during  1861-2.  Mr.  Yance  fol- 
lowed him  and  remained  one  year.  Prof.  Shuck  succeeded  him  but 
remained  only  one  or  two  terms  of  the  year,  when  jNlr.  Amos  Burns, 
of  this  citv,  took  up  the  work.  He  found  the  schools  in  bad  con- 
dition, with  an  attendance  of  a  little  upward  of  one  huncfred  pupils. 
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and  a  disinterested  public.  During  his  supervision,  which  contin- 
ued till  the  fall  of  1865,  although  it  was  a  "pay  school,"  the  number 
increased  to  upward  of  two  hundred.  David  Graham,  then  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  in  the  city  of  Madison,  Indiana,  but  now 
of  Rushville,  Indiana,  was  then  employed,  Messrs.  S.  Stansifer,  B, 
F.  Jones  and  J.  V.  Storey  being  trustees.  He  remained  in  charge 
of  the  schools  of  the  city  until  the  fall  of  1869,  when  the  present 
incumbent,  A.  H.  Graham,  was  employed.  In  the  year  1873  the 
trustees,  Dr.  H.  O.  Hogue,  E..  J.  Thomas  and  S.  J.  Harris,  seeing 
that  the  greatest  need  of  the  schools  was  room,  immediately  took 
steps  to  provide  it.  When  it  was  decided  to  enlarge  the  building 
of  1859.  Mr.  Edwin  May,  an  architect  of  acknowledged  ability, 
submitted  plans  for  remodeling  the  building,  and  Mr.  Adam  Keller, 
being  the  lowest  bidder,  became  the  builder.  The  work  was  at  once 
begun  and  pushed  forward  with  all  possible  speed,  and  by  the  first 
of  January,  1874,  a  building,  containing  ten  recitation  departments, 
with  a  wardrobe  for  each,  a  hall  with  seating  capacity  of  six 
hundred,  a  music  room  and  superintendent's  office,  was  completed, 
and  the  children  and  youth  of  the  city  took  possession  on  the 
morning  of  January  12.  The  next  year  the  wonderful  growth  of 
the  schools  demanded  more  room,  and  the  trustees,  keeping  pace 
with  the  demand,  rented  of  jNIr.  Joseph  I.  Irwin  the  building  known 
as  the  "Classical  Institute,"  in  which  two  departments  were  placed, 
so  that  at  that  time  the  public  schools  had  twelve  departments  and 
an  enrollment  of  six  hundred  pupils.  This  condition  continued 
until  May,  1877,  when  it  was  found  that  the  great  need  was  more 
room.  The  necessary  steps  were  promptly  taken  by  the  trustees, 
and  a  handsome  brick  building  with  four  rooms,  capable  of  seating 
over  two  hundred  pupils,  erected  in  the  First  Ward,  was  the  result 
of  their  labors.  It  was  dedicated  on  the  fourth  and  occupied  on 
the  seventh  of  January,  1878. 

The  present  enrollment  in  school  is  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine.  Present  board  of  school  trustees  as  follows :  F.  Tormehlen, 
President;  J.  H.  Rush,  Treasurer;  J.  H.  Long,  Secretary.  Present 
corps  of  teachers:  A.  H.  Graham,  superintendent;  Mrs.  B.  L. 
Sanders,  principal  high  school;  Miss  C.  D.  Laird,  principal  "A" 
grammar  department;  Miss  L.  U.  Smith,  principal  "B"  grammar 
department ;  Miss  Jennie  Snyder,  principal  "  A  "  intermediate ;  Miss 
Terese  Mahoney, principal " B"  intermediate;  Miss  LettieM.  Dillon, 
principal  "A"  secondary.  Miss  Ella  M.  Wallace,  principal  "B" 
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secondary;  Miss  Nellie  Long,  principal  "A" primary ;  Miss  Amina 
Keith,  principal  "B"  primary:  Miss  Mary  Kofer,  principal  "B'' 
primary;  Mr.  B.  M.  Remy,  principal  First  Ward  School  and 
of  "A"  and  "B"  secondary;  Miss  Alice  Pope,  principal  "B'* 
secondary;  Miss  Eva  M.  Herrington,  principal  primary;  Eugen& 
Tafel,  principal  German  department. 
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ANDERSON. 

JUSTIN  N.  STUDY,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

From  the  laying  out  and  settlement  of  Anderson,  until  1846,  its 
educational  history  is  similar  to  other  Indiana  towns — short  terms 
of  school,  taught  by  roving  schoolmasters  to  replenish  exhausted 
purses,  or  by  some  resident  as  a  winter's  job. 

In  1846  O.  P.  Stone  came  to  Anderson  from  Winchester,  and  was 
the  first  professional  teacher  in  the  place.  Mr.  Stone  taught  regu- 
larly until  1853,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  in  teaching 
at  Winchester.  In  that  time  schools  were  also  taught  by  Hon. 
James  W.  Sansberry  and  a  Mr.  Webster. 

In  1849  the  county  seminary  was  completed,  and  was  used  for 
school  purposes  until  1856,  when  it  burned. 

In  1854  Mr.  J.  N.  Terwilliger  began  teaching,  and  carried  on  a 
school  successfully  for  several  years. 

The  following  teachers  were,  from  time  to  time,  employed  in  the 
schools,  and  did  much  towards  awakening  an  interest  in  education 
in  the  community  :  Messrs.  Whitman,  Pentecost,  Woods,  S.  W.  HilL 
Hoxhurst,  and  Misses  Hudson,  Bowman  and  Burns. 

The  school  year  was  made  up  of  a  short  term  of  free  school,  sup- 
plemented by  a  subscription  school. 

In  1862  Joseph  Franklin  took  charge  of  the  public  school  and 
was  assisted  by  C.  D.  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  Misses  Burns,  Thomas 
and  Butler.  Mr.  F.  was  again  in  charge  of  the  public  school  in 
1864-5. 

In  1858  Mr.  Franklin  built  a  frame  school-house,  and  began  a 
private  school,  which  proved  so  successful  that  he  soon  was  com- 
pelled to  enlarge  his  building  and  employ  an  assistant.  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Robinson  was  employed  and  remained  in  charge  of  the 
primary  pupils  for  several  years.  The  school  was  styled  The  Ander- 
son Graded  and  Normal  School,  and  was  continued  till  1876,  being 
in  session  nine  or  ten  months  each  year. 

In  1868  the  public  schools  were  su})erintended  by  Chas.  Hewett; 
and  the  school  trustees  were  Dr.  B.  F.  Spann,  N.  C.  McCullough 
and  C.  Kirland.  Mr.  Hewett  was  succeeded  by  T.  C.  Davis  and 
H.  M.  Rust,  and  in  1870-71  the  schools  were  supervised  by  Hon. 
W.  R.  Myers. 

From  1871  to  1873  there  was  no  superintendent,  each  district 
being  in  charge  of  a  principal.  In  the  first  district  Mr.  Wiseman 
was  principal  in  1871-2,  and  Mr.  J.  L.   Logan  in  1872-3.     In  the 
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second  district,  J.  N.  Study  was  principal  both  years.  Including 
the  principals  there  were  eight  teachers  employed,  and  the  school 
was  in  session  eight  and  a  half  months  each  year.  The  trustees  at 
this  time  were  R.  N.  Clark,  W.  R.  Myers,  and  Edgar  Henderson. 

In  1873  the  board  determined  to  re-organize  the  schools,  and  J. 
N.  Study  was  appointed  superintendent,  the  schools  were  re-graded, 
and  a  high  school  organized  as  far  as  the  classes  of  the  first  year  of 
the  course.  The  high  school  work  was  assumed  by  the  superintend- 
ent in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 

The  next  year,  the  work  in  the  high  school  having  become  heavier, 
R.  I.  Hamilton  was  transferred  from  the  A  grammar  grade,  and 
made  high  school  principal,  remaining  such  until  he  became  county 
superintendent.  His  successors  in  the  high  school  have  been  Joseph 
Franklin,  and  J.  W.  Layne,  present  principal.  Since  the  re-organi- 
zation the  following  persons  have  been  district  principals :  R.  I. 
Hamilton,  D.  N.  Berg,  Judith  Mellette,  James  Mohan  and  Mary 
O'Hara. 

In  1873  the  public  school  accommodations  consisted  of  two 
buildings,  containing  in  all  six  school-rooms  and  two  recitation 
rooms.  Now  there  are  eleven  school-rooms,  one  recitation  room 
and  one  office.  In  1873  the  enumeration  was  1,033,  and  the  school 
enrollment  640.  In  1878  the  enumeration  is  1,203,  and  the  enroll- 
ment 902.  Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  schools,  based  on  the 
average  number  belonging,  95.1.  The  school  trustees  are  James 
Battreall,  W.  R.  Myers  and  Dr.  C.  S.  Burr. 

Since  1873-4  the  schools  have  been  in  session  nine  months  each 
year.  The  school  course  comprises  eleven  years — eight  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  and  three  in  the  high  school.  The  total  enrollment  in 
the  high  school  the  last  school  year,  was  seventy-three,  being  eight 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrollment.  The  first  class  was  graduated 
in  1876,  and  the  graduates  number  twenty-three.  Of  these  five 
have  been  employed  as  teachers  in  the  schools. 
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WASHINGTON. 

D.  E.  HUNTER,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

This  place  -was  first  known  as  Liverpool,  but  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  put  a  more  patriotic  spirit  into  the  people,  and  soon  after 
the  war  the  name  was  changed  to  Washington.  It«  educational  his- 
tory has  been  traced  back  to  1815,  when  the  first  teacher  appears 
under  the  name  of  John  Aikman.  His  successor  was  Thomas  How- 
ard, who  died  in  1817.  Howard  was  an  eastern  man,  and  after  his 
death  a  report  gained  currency  that  he  was  here  under  an  assumed 
name.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  pronounced  a  good  teacher.  The 
American  spelling  book,  copyrighted  in  1803,  and  bound  in  wooden 
covers,  was  the  chief  text-book;  a  few  advanced  pupils  belonging 
to  well-to-do  families  read  in  the  English  reader  and  studied  Pike's 
arithmetic.  That  old  spelling  book  was  a  valuable  piece  of  prop- 
erty, for  it  was  to  most  pupils  the  only  text-book  in  spelling,  read- 
ing, geography,  grammar  and  moral  philosophy. 

In  1822  a  change  took  place,  and  Charles  Mclntire, 

"In  his  noisv  mansion,  skilled  to  rule, 
"Was  the  village  master  that  taught  the  little  school." 

A  regular  "  grammar  book  "  was  introduced,  and  three  boys,  viz.  • 
John  Thompson,  James  Carnahan  and  David  McDonald,  studied 
grammar  and  told  how  nouns  in  the  nominative  case  governed  the 
verb,  and  how  active  transitive  verbs  governed  nouns.  After  com- 
pleting their  course  in  this  school,  they  all  set  out  together,  on  foot, 
to  attend  Martin's  Academy  at  Livonia,  in  Washington  county. 
All  were  preparing  for  the  ministry;  John  in  the  Cumberland, 
James  in  the  Presbyterian,  and  David  in  the  New  Light  church. 
All  have  been  heard  from  since.  The  last  as  Judge  David  McDon- 
ald, of  the  L^nited  States  Circuit  Court. 

W.  G.  Cole  appears  about  this  time  (1822),  and  being  a  success- 
ful teacher,  continued  for  several  years.  Isaac  Heaton  closed  his 
school  in  June,  1824,  and  one  of  his  pupils,  Emanuel  Van  Trees, 
to  this  day,  has,  as  the  workmanship  of  the  teacher's  own  hand,  a 
pictorial  reward  card,  in  water-colors,  "  in  testimony  of  regard  for 
attendance  and  good  behavior."  It  is  dated  and  signed,  the  teach- 
er's name  being  in  capital  letters.  To  this  period  belong,  also, 
Dudley  Johnson  (1824-6),  noted  for  his  excellent  penmanship,  W. 

D.   Shepard, Damerel, Smith,   a  Scotchman,  and    Judge 

David  McDonald. 
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From  1830  to  1850. — Rev.  Hiram  A.  Hunter,  father  of  the  present 
superintendent,  taught  here  in  1831-2,  having  Miss  Mary  Cowardin 
for  an  assistant;  Emanuel  Van  Trees,  1832-3;  Eev.  Calvin  But- 
ler and  Miss  McCoy,  1835  ;  Miss  Bruner,  1836;  Miss  Mary  S. 
Clapp  (since  Mrs.  Hebbard,  of  Vincennes),  1837-8;  Following) 
these,  were  Miss  Cummings,  1839;  Miss  Osgood,  1840-1-2; 
Thomas  Ballou,  1845;  Miss  Fisk,  1846;  Joseph  Peck  and  Mary 
Bascom  (Cook),  dates  unknown. 

From  1850  to  1870.— Rev.  F.  Small  (Episcopalian),  Wm.  Chase, 
Samuel  Ghee,  Miss  Cressey  (Mrs.  Mark  Shryer,  of  Bloonifield), 
Delight  Weber,  whose  pupils  have  delightful  memories  of  her  yet, 
and  INIiss  S.  N.  Jackson,  were  the  teachers  before  the  war.  In  1861 
C.  P.  Parsons,  now  connected  with  the  Evansville  high  school, 
attempted  to  establish  a  female  academy  or  high  school,  but  the  town 
was  small   and  the  patronage  insufficient.     Next  came  Rev.  Cross 

(Methodist),  Rev.  J.  M.  Barry  (Baptist), Howe,   Mrs.  Lanra 

Clark,  Rev.  McCain  (Presbyterian),  and  Howard  ^\^illiams.  Another 
effort  to  establish  a  school  of  a  higher  order  was  now  made  by  a 
number  of  ladies  of  the  town,  and  Samuel  Loveless  came  to  take 
charge,  but  the  patronage  was  not  sufficient,  and  the  plan  again 
abandoned.  Miss  Rebecca  A.  Wirt  (now  Mrs.  Moflfett,  Rushville), 
Tolbert  Bartle,  Mrs.  Palmer  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Phillips  (Baptist),  were 
the  principal  teachers  from  1862  to  1870.  Mr.  Phillips  was  quite  a 
successful  teacher,  and  in  1868  was  the  candidate  for  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

From   1870  to  1878. — The    extensive    development   of  the   coal 
interests  a  few  years  previous  to  this  date,  brought  an   increase  of 
•capital  and  population,  and  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  schools.     Ed. 
"Wise,  E.  P.  Cole,  Anna  S.  Kennedy  (Mrs.  Trippet,  of  Princeton),   i 
Mary  E.  Barton,  Ophelia  Roddick,  Laura  E.  Agar,  Laura  F.  Ladd   ' 
(Mrs.    Traylor,    of  Vincennes),  Mrs.    Anna    C.    McGuire,  Hamlet    . 
Allen    and   D.   M.  Geeting,   have   been   the  chief  teachers   of  this    \ 
Deriod. 

JL 

The  graded  system  has  been  but  recently  adopted.  W.  T.  Fry, 
1874  to  1877,  was  the  first  superintendent  proper,  though  a  partial 
grading  and  an  impulse  to  the  system  had  been  given  by  E.  P.  Cole 
and  J.  R.  Phillips.  Previous  to  1877  the  schools  were  taught  in 
many  small  houses  scattered  throughout  the  city,  but  after  many 
hard  fought  battles,  the  friends  of  public  schools  prevailed,  and  a 
larofe,  well  arrano;ed  house  was  erected  and  furnished.  Most  of  the 
schools  are  taught  in   this   building,  but   the   city  being  two  and  a 
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quarter  miles  in  length,  it  was  found  necessary  to  colonize  several 
primary  schools  in  the  suburbs. 

D.  E,  Hunter  took  charge  as  superintendent  in  September,  1877^ 
with  fourteen  assistants.  This  year  there  are  fifteen.  Hamlet  Allen 
is  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  W.  J.  Stabler  teaches  vocal 
music  in  all  the  schools.  The  course  of  study  embraces  ten  years^ 
three  of  which  are  high  school.  The  first  graduating  class  was 
sent  forth  May  31,  1878. 


MICHIGAN    CITY. 

S.  E.  MILLEK,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  first  school-house  in  Michigan  City  was  erected  by  private 
enterprise  in  the  year  1834.  It  was  built  on  a  lot  dedicated  to 
school  purposes  by  J.  C.  Elston,  and  though,  at  first,  intended  as  a 
place  for  singing-schools,  quite  popular  in  those  early  days,  it  soon 
came  to  serve  the  purpose  of  meeting-house,  town-hall  and  school- 
house. 

The  first  school  was  maintained  by  subscription,  and  was  taught 
in  this  house  during  the  winter  of  1835-6,  by  Judge  Woodard,  a 
gentleman  sixty  years  of  age,  from  New  York.  About  this  time 
Mrs.  Susan  M.  Lowe  also  opened  a  school  in  an  upper  room  of  one 
of  the  business  blocks.  So  successful  were  her  efforts,  and  so  well 
patronized  was  her  school,  that  it  bid  fair  to  grow  into  a  female 
seminary.  But  her  marriage,  at  the  end  of  the  first  term,  resulted 
in  the  transfer  of  her  school  to  her  own  residence,  where  she  still 
received  some  pupils.  Soon  after  an  academy  of  considerable  merit, 
under  the  control  of  Rev.  M.  Towner,  for  a  while  met  the 
demands  of  the  public. 

These  schools,  however,  partook  more  of  the  character  of  private 
schools,  while  the  usual  winter  term  of  three  months,  although 
miiintained  by  subscription,  seemed  to  be  the  precursor  of  the 
public  school. 

Better  accommodations  than  were  afforded  within  its  walls,  twenty- 
two  by  twenty-eight  feet,  must  have  been  required,  for  the  first 
school-house  was  abandoned,  after  nine  or  ten  years'  use,  for  a  room 
in  the  third  story  of  a  business  block.  There,  schools  were  taught 
during  the  winter  of  1844,  '45,  '4Q,  and  '47,  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  being  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
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The  old  school-house  had  served  its  day,  and  in  a  dilapidated 
condition  was  sold  for  forty  dollars.  In  1848  one  room  of  the  ne\r 
two-story  brick  structure,  which  took  its  place,  was  ready  for  use. 
From  that  time  onward,  for  six  years,  two  teachers  were  employed, 
one  as  principal,  and  the  other  as  assistant;  the  school  being  main- 
tained for  three  months  by  the  public  tuition  fund. 

In  1854  the  first  board  of  trustees  was  organized,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  individuals :  Herbert  Williams,  E.  B.  Woodson, 
and  A.  Case;  John  Orr,  director. 

The  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  school  accommodations 
resulted  in  the  erection,  next  year,  of  a  two-story  structure  with 
four  rooms,  immediately  adjoining  the  two  rooms  built  six  years 
before.  These  six  rooms,  with  a  capacity  for  about  four  hundred 
pupils,  proved  adequate  to  all  demands  until  the  year  1870,  when 
it  was  found  necessary  to  rent  other  rooms  for  the  increasing  attend- 
ance of  pupils.  During  that  year  the  block  upon  which  stands  the 
present  high  school  was  purchased,  and  the  next  year  the  erection 
of  the  building  commenced  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees, 
Messrs.  D.  J.  Baldwin,  L.  Woods  and  C.  G.  A.  Voigt.  On  the 
*20th  of  March,  1873,  the  new  house,  three  stories  in  height  and 
capable  of  seating  eight  hundred  pupils,  was  dedicated  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  This  building,  with  the  six  rooms  in  the  ward 
building,  afford  ample  accommodations  for  all  present  needs. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  schools  in  1854,  twenty-three  dif- 
ferent individuals  have  served  as  trustees,  the  longest  term  served  by 
any  one  being  eleven  years. 

Eleven  principals  have  been  employed  during  that  time — eight 
of  whom  served  one  year  each,  two  two  years  each,  and  the  present 
incumbent  eleven  years. 

There  have  also  been  sixty  different  teachers  during  the  same 
period — the  longest  service  by  any  one  of  whom  has  been  for 
twenty-one  years. 

The  wages  of  female  teachers,  from  1855  to  1867,  averaged  about 
fSO  per  mouth;  from  1867  to  1871,  about  -$41;  and  since  that 
time  $44. 

It  appears  that  until  the  year  1855  the  school  year  never  exceeded 
three  months;  from  185«  to  1859  it  was  six  months;  from  1859  to 
1874  it  was  nine  months,  and  since  then  has  been  ten  months. 

In  1855  the  number  of  children  enumerated  in  the  city  was 
650,  the  present  number  is  1,957. 

The  earlier  friends  of  education    seem  to  have  favored  the  sepa- 
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rate  education  of  the  sexes,  for  the  males  and  females  occupied  sep- 
arate rooms,  in  charge  of  their  respective  teachers.  Later,  however, 
the  more  advanced  pupils  of  both  sexes  were  placed  in  one  room, 
and  constituted  what  was  nominally  the  high  school.  But  there 
was  as  yet  no  course  of  study,  and,  consequently,  no  systematic 
promotion  of  pupils  or  graduation  of  classes. 

In  the  year  1868  a  course  of  study  was  adopted  for  all  the  grades, 
and  in  1871  the  first  commencement  of  the  Michigan  City  High 
School  was  held,  the  class  consisting  of  three  young  ladies.  Since 
the  adoption  of  the  course  of  study  seven  classes,  numbering  in  all 
forty  pupils,  have  graduated  from  the  high  school. 

The  cost  of  the  high  school  block  and  the  grading 'of  the  same, 
together  with  the  cost  of  the  building  and  its  furnishings,  reached 
nearly  $40,000.  The  present  value  of  the  school  property  is  about 
^50,000. 

The  addition,  in  the  shape  of  so  good  a  building,  to  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  the  city,  met  with  warm  encouragement  from  one 
of  her  citizens,  Mr.  George  Ames.  Having,  hitherto,  shown  great 
interest  in  all  educational  advancement,  Mr.  Ames  has  given  stronger 
proofs  of  his  generosity  since  the  high  school  was  completed.  He 
has,  during  the  past  five  years,  donated  over  three  thousand  ever- 
green trees  and  shrubs  for  the  beautifying  of  the  school  premises. 
Not  only  has  he  given  his  personal  supervision  to  this  noble  work, 
but  he  has  also  made  provision  for  the  future  care  of  what  is  already 
an  ornament  to  the  school  grounds  and  to  the  city. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  were  in  attendance  at  any  time 
during  the  past  year  was  1,285.  The  average  daily  attendance  was 
606,  being  about  92  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  belonging. 

A  Catholic  seminary  and  private  school,  together  with  two  Lu- 
theran schools  have  the  effect  to  diminish  the  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  present  number  of  teachers  employed  is  sixteen,  and  the 
number  of  schools,  fourteen. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  the  expenditure  for  maps,  charts,  refer- 
ence books,  and  apparatus  has  averaged  over  $100  per  annum.  The 
present  board  of  trustees,  Messrs.  H.  W.  Johnson,  H.  H.  Walker, 
and  Gustave  Neimer,  cheerfully  co-operate  in  every  measure  pro- 
posed for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  The  teachers  are  faith- 
fully devoted  to  their  work,  and  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
an  appreciative  public. 
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GREENCASTLE. 

C.  W.  LEE,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

This  city  is  not  unworthily  termed  a  "  Great  Educational  Center.'^ 

The  efforts  put  forth  to  educate  its  youth  date  back  to  its  earliest 
history,  and  in  the  march  of  time,  have  kept  pace  with,  if  not  in 
advance  of,  its  other  growing  interests. 

As  Asbury  College  was  open  only  to  males,  provision  for  the 
females  became  a  matter  of  necessity  through  individual  enterprises. 

Of  these,  a  first-class  female  academy  was  organized,  and  con- 
ducted for  a  series  of  years,  by  the  wife  of  Prof.  William  C.  Lar- 
abee,  then  connected  with  the  college,  and  afterward  the  first  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Indiana. 

This  academy  furnished  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  community 
equal  advantages  to  those  of  the  college;  and  I  may  add,  not  Vifew 
mothers,  whose  children  are  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  to-day,  owe  their  education  to  the  efforts  of  this  most  excellent 
lady  and  her  family. 

Her  health  failing,  she  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Jeremiah  Tingley^ 
now  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Allegheny  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Prof.  George  A.  Chase,  now  President  of  the  Louisville 
Female  H.  S, 

Prof.  Dean  next  followed,  and  also  conducted  the  academy  with 
marked  ability  for  one  year  ;  but  owing  to  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Dean  for  another  field  of  labor,  and  to  a  growing  necessity  of  better 
buildings,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  suspend  further  continuance 
of  the  academy, — at  least  for  a  while. 

This  suspension  gave  rise  to  other  schools  of  a  mixed  character, 
which  were  conducted  very  successfully  by  able  teachers  from  that 
time  to  the  opening  permanently  of  our  present  graded  school 
system,  which  took  place  in  September,  1867. 

The  teachers  most  pr'^minent,  who  conducted  these  tuition  schools, 
were  :  Mrs.  Mary  McKinstry,  Edwin  French,  Rev.  John  B.  Demott 
and  wife,  L.  L.  Rogers,  now  Professor  in  Asbury,  John  P.  Rouse, 
William  M.  Lee,  J.  W.  Husher,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Johnson,  and  Miss  M. 
Skelton. 

In  addition  to  these,  Miss  Lizzie  Waterhouse,  Granville  Batter- 
ton  and  our  fellow-citizen,  John  Gilmore,  deserve  special  mention 
as  among  the  Earliest  educators  of  the  youth  of  the  city. 
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Through  the  assiduous  efforts  of  the  aforesaid  teachers,  our  people 
were  brought  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  education 
and  its  demands  upon  them. 

The  public  school  system  was  organized  April  26,  1853,  by  the 
appointment — by  the  town  council — of  D.  R.  Eckles,  R.  1j.  Hath- 
away and  D.  Sigler  as  the  first  school  board.  This  board  imme- 
diately initiated  the  graded  system  by  ordering  the  following  classi- 
fication :  four  primary  departments,  one  male  and  one  female  high 
school.  Seven  teachers  were  employed, — one  male  and  one  female 
for  high  school  at  salaries  per  month  of  830  and  $20,  the  others  at 
^15  each;  length  of  school  five  months;  teachers  employed  in  1854 
nine ;  male  and  female  for  high  school  at  $35  and  $25  per  month, 
the  others  at  $20  each;  length  of  school  three  months. 

By  act  of  town  council  in  1855,  April  9,  the  school  board  of 
three  members  was  merged  into  one,  and  Mr.  C.  Moore  was  appointed 
trustee  for  one  year.  He  employed  nine  teachers  at  an  average  sal- 
ary per  month  of  $24.14.  Sessions  of  school,  sixty-five  days. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Ragan  succeeded  Mr.  Moore  July  1,  1856,  and  continued 
as  trustee  till  the  spring  of  1862,  with  the  exception  of  the  winter 
of  1861,  when  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  41st  General  Assembly 
of  Indiana.  It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  connection  to  state 
that  Mr.  R.  was  an  active  member  of  the  committee  on  education, 
and  was  very  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  revision  of  the 
school  law,  which  has  developed  into  our  present  excellent  school 
system. 

During  these  years  but  two  public  schools,  of  three  months  each, 
were  taught;  one  in  1856,  by  nine  teachers,  at  an  average  of  $37.50 
per  month;  the  other  in  1857,  by  five  teachers,  at  $36  per  month, 
each.  An  enumeration  of  children  this  year  amounted  to  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine. 

Prof.  L.  L.  Rogers  became  the  next  trustee,  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
and  employed  a  corps  of  ten  teachers  for  three  months,  at  an  aver- 
age salary  of  $33.11  per  month.  He  served  as  single  trustee  about 
three  years,  and  then  jointly  with  Dr.  E.  W.  Fisk  and  M.  A- 
Moore,  Esq.,  till  April  12,  1867. 

Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  suitable  school  room,  it  was  resolved 
by  this  board,  March  11,  1866,  to  postpone  the  opening  of  the 
free  schools  till  permanent  buildings  could  be  secured.  Much 
credit  is  due  this  board  for  their  prompt  initiatory  steps  to  the  end 
that  superior  school  advantages  be  provided  and  secured  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  city. 

26. — SuPT.  Pub.  Ins. 
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The  subsequent  school  board,  likewise,  deserves  great  praise;  for 
they  worked  in  harmony  with  the  same  idea,  and  followed  it  up  to 
the  successful  completion  of  three  grand  and  commodious  buildings, 
worth  to-day,  with  all  the  school  grounds,  etc.,  not  less  than  sixty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

A  quotation  from  the  report  made  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Moore,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Facilities,  before  the  anni- 
versary meeting  of  our  great  fire  in  October,  1874,  may  not  be 
inappropriate  in  this  connection  : 

''  The  public  schools  of  the  city  are  the  growth  of  the  last  ten 
years.  Prior  to  1865  the  city  had  no  public  school  buildings  worthy 
the  name.  Her  schools,  such  as  they  were,  were  taught  in  aban- 
doned churches,  dilapidated  old  buildings,  curiously  called  forts, 
and  in  old  dwelliufrs  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Since  1865  our 
city  has  been  awake  to  this  most  important  interest.  Late  in  that 
year  two  citizens  of  Greencastle  procured  the  })assage  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  act  authorizing  cities  to  issue  bonds  to  aid  in  building 
school-houses.  Under  the  beneficent  operations  of  this  act,  two 
commodious  and  costly  school-houses  have  been  erected ;  an  excel- 
lent system  of  graded  schools  established,  and  to-day  we  employ  in 
the  various  grades  of  our  schools  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers, 
and  can  offer  to  the  children  of  the  city  as  good  an  education  as  can 
be  given  in  any  city  in  the  State. 

"  Out  of  a  school  population  of  1,178,  we  have  to-day  enrolled  in 
our  schools  over  700  pupils,  and  our  citizens  are  making  laudable 
efforts  to  increase  and  improve  our  system  by  enlarging  our  room 
and  increasing  our  effective  corps  of  teachers;  and  we  can  now 
reasonably  promise  ourselves  that  this  interest  will  fully  keep  pace 
with  our  growth  and  improvement  in  other  respects.  Greencastle 
should  justly  feel  proud  of  her  development  in  her  public  school 
facilities  and  advantages  in  the  last  ten  years." 

Since  this  report  was  made,  and  one  year  ago  last  September,  our 
third  and  last  building  was  completed,  affording  sufficient  room  to 
accommodate  five  hundred  pupils,  and  costing,  ground  and  all,  about 
S24,000.  Be  it  to  the  lasting  praise  of  those  who  built  it,  it  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  and  most  magnificent  structures  in  the  State. 

Our  enumeration  last  year  was  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
nineteen;  enrollment  in  the  schools  same  time,  seven  hundred  and 
eighty ;  at  present,  seven  hundred  and  eighteen.  Asbury  and  the 
Female  College  take  a  goodly  number  of  our  enumeration. 

We  have  employed  in  the  schools  to-day,  besides  the  superintend- 
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ent,  an  efficient  corps  of  fifteen  teachers,  at  an  average  salary  of 
$47.33^  per  month.  Of  these,  Miss  Anna  O'Brien,  Mrs.  Fannie 
McClain  and  Miss  Emma  M.  Jones  have  been  serving  the  schools 
as  teachers  seven  years,  the  first  one  since  1867. 

The  school  board,  since  1867,  that  have  aided  so  much  in  bringing 
the  schools  to  their  present  high  standard,  consisted  of  Dr.  E.  W. 
Fisk,  R.  L.  Hathaway,  T.  C,  Hammond,  E.  D.  Anderson,  G.  W. 
Whitworth,  J.  W.  Cole,  Col.  A.  Morrison,  G.  C.  Moore,  Alva 
Brockway  and  Alpheus  Birch, 

Superintendents  and  time  of  appointment: 

Gillum  Ridpath,  September  6,  1867. 

W.  D.  Waterman,  August  5,  1868. 

E.  P.  Cole,  July  21,  1870. 

G.  W.  Lee,  July  12,  1872. 

The  superintendent  is  required  to  teach  the  high  school  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  duties. 


Note. — All  of  the  cities  in  the  State  were  requested  to  prepare  historical  sketches, 
but  from  a  want  of  data,  or  from  some  other  cause,  many  of  them  failed  to 
respond. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES 


1877. 


ST  A  T  E  ME 

This  Statement  is  Compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  County  Superintendents 
1.  Number  of  Cliildren  enrolled  in  the  Schools.  2.  Average  daily  attendance 
of  Districts  in  which  no  Schools  were  Taught.  5.  Total  Number  of  Districts, 
of    Township   Graded    Schools.       9.    Average    length    of    School    in    Days.      10. 


NAMES  OF  COUNTIES. 

Total  Number  of  Tupils  Admitted  into 
Schools  Withix  thk  Ykar. 

the 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

a 

c 

S 

c 
H 

0 
t- 

'c 

_o5 

"3 
1 

s 

6 

g 

"3 

1 

2076 
5734 
2779 
1365 
1275 
3643 
1390 
2868 
3275 
2837 
3462 
3101 
1711 
2943 
3325 
2M6 
3153 
3386 
2165 
4908 
1294 
2333 
2677 
2806 
2419 
3034 
3449 
3516 
3547 
2503 
3417 
3096 
3411 
2788 
2915 
2789 
14S1 
2853 
3027 
2188 
2(541 
3216 
4265 
2456 
229C 

1845 
5357 
2474 
1260 
1014 
3292 
1177 
2484 
3042 
2577 
3072 
2667 
1513 
2.584 
2927 
2429 
2650 
2976 
1926 
4303 
1240 
2218 
2358 
2569 
1963 
2648 
2900 
2954 
3137 
2044 
2976 
2763 
2871 
2514 
2503 
2480 
1268 
2408 
2675 
1962 
2298 
2685 
3757 
2017 
2028 

3921 
11091 
5253 
2625 
2289 
6935 
2567 
5352 
6317 
5414 
6534 
5768 
3224 
5527 
6252 
5375 
5803 
0362 
4091 
9211 
2534 
4551 
5035 
5375 
4382 
5682 
6349 
6470 
6684 
4547 
6393 
5859 
6282 
5302 
5418 
5269 
2749 
5261 
5702 
4150 
4939 
5901 
8022 
4473 
4318 

2070 
5740 
2785 
1365 
1275 
3672 
1.390 
2873 
3297 
3026 
3466 
3102 
1711 
2988 
3339 
2956 
3154 
3399 
2177 
4910 
1306 
2480 
2678 
2810 
2421 
3180 
3530 
,  3532 
3615 
2509 
3468 
3117 
3476 
2852 
2916 
2843 
1481 
2853 
3140 
2264 
2677 
3267 
4265 
2459 
2290 

1845 
5370 
2477 
1260 
1016 
3311 
1177 
2484 
3068 
2796 
3088 
2668 
1513 
2641 
2937 
2437 
2652 
2995 
1931 
43a5 
1256 
2362 
2360 
2574 
1963 
2763 
2967 
2967 
3194 
2053 
3025 
2785 
2924 
2583 
2503 
2513 
1268 
2410 
2788 
2019 
23:^3 
2732 
3757 
2019 
2028 

3921 

2 

Allen  

6 
6 

13 
3 

19 
9 

line 

3 

5262 

4 

2625 

5 

Blackford 

■"29 

19 
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48 

2291 
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6983 

2567 

g 

Carroll 

5 

22 

189 
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1 

'"26 

219 

16 

1 

5 

48 

408 

20 

2 

5357 

9 

Cass 

6365 

in 

Clark 

5822 

n 
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6554 

12 

Clinton 

5770 

13 

3224 

14 

45 
14 

10 
1 

13 

12 

2 

12 

147 

1 

4 

2 

146 

81 

16 

68 

6 

51 

21 

65 

64 

1 

54 

57 

10 
8 
2 

19 
5 
2 

16 

144 

2 

5 

"ii's 

67 
13 
57 
9 
49 
22 
53 
69 

'"33 
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24 

18 

3 

32 

17 

4 

28 

291 

3 

9 

2 

261 

148 

29 

125 

15 

100 

43 

118 

133 

1 

87 

5629 

15 

6276 

16 

5393 

17 

DeKalb 

5806 

IS 

6394 

19 

4108 

20 

Elkhart  

9215- 

21 

Favette  „ 

2562 

99 

Fiord 

4842 

n 

5038 

91 

5384 

''t 

Fulton 

4384 

?fi 

5943^ 

6497 

9S 

6493^ 

29 
30 

6809 

4562 

31 

6493 

39 

^902 

33 
34 

6400 

5435 

35 
36 
37 

33 

5419 

5356 

2749 
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'lis 

36 
51 

2 
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57 
35 
47 

2 
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133 

71 

98 

5263 

39 
40 

5928 

4283 

5010 

42 

5999 

43 

8022^ 

44 

' 

2 

5 

4478 

45 

Lake... 

4318- 

NT     No.     I. 

for  the  Year  ending  August  31,  1877,  and  Exhibits  by  Counties  the  following  facts: 
in  the  Schools.  3.  Number  of  Districts  in  which  Schools  were  Taught.  4.  Number 
6.  Number  of  Colored  Schools.  7.  Number  of  District  Graded  Schools.  8.  Number 
Number  of  Teachers  Employed.     11.  Average  Daily  Compensation  of  Teachers. 
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NAMES  OF  COUNTIES. 

Total  Number  op  Pupils  Admitted  into  the 
Schools  Within  the  Year. 
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Colored. 

Total. 
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'3 
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"3 
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46 

3361 

2426 
3767 
8368 
3655 
2066 
3336 
2335 
3.576 
2864 
12.54 
3757 

832 
2094 
2233 
2925 
2335 
2545 
2111 
2652 
1441 
3157 
4081 
2921 
2638 
1262 
3258 
3529 

907 
2471 
3574 
3046 
2021 
4677 
2192 
1050 
3234 
1633 
4318 
3831 
1558 
3189 
2812 
4219 
2694 
1967 
2631 

3164 

2340 
3227 
8221 
3024 
1770 
2820 
2085 
3308 
2553 
1046 
3098 

675 
1745 
1964 
2461 
2074 
2294 
2054 
2534 
1258 
2844 
3455 
2272 
2426 
102-J 
2550 
325C 

801 
2148 
3255 
264? 
1713 
4209 
192C 

872 
3200 
1434 
4075 
334.3 
1266 
2558 
2309 
398-) 
233fe 
1676 
2280 

6525 
4766 
6994 
16589 
6679 
3836 
61.56 
4420 
6884 
5417 
2300 
6S55 
1507 
3839 
4197 
5386 
4409 
4839 
4165 
5186 
2699 
6041 
7536 
5193 
3064 
2286 
5808 
6785 
1708 
4619 
6829 
5694 
3734 
8886 
4112 
1922 
6439 
3067 
8393 
7174 
2824 
5747 
5121 
8203 
5030 
3643 
4911 

10 

40 

3 
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16 

39 

2 
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26 

79 

5 
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3371 

2466 
3770 
8953 
3655 
2067 
3342 
2379 
3608 
2871 
1259 
3759 
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2128 
2239 
2955 
2358 
2545 
2113 
27,30 
1441 
3171 
4176 
2924 
2694 
1262 
3279 
3671 

907 
2472 
3576 
3068 
2038 
4694 
2194 
1054 
3493 
16.37 
4474 
3831 
1564 
3291 
2816 
4345 
2694 
1967 
2649 

3180 
2379 
3229 
8833 
3024 
1770 
2825 
2127 
3338 
2557 
1048 
3100 

706 
1777 
1970 
2486 
2115 
2294 
2057 
2625 
12.58 
2896 
3542 
2277 
2479 
1024 
2573 
3423 

801 
2148 
3261 
2670 
1725 
4223 
1921 
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3493 
1438 
4229 
3343 
1268 
2633 
2309 
4117 
2336 
1676 
2301 
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30 
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64 
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2 

78 

3 

91 
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2699 

14 

95 

3 

56 

12 

87 

5 
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26 
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8 
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STATEMENT    No.    IV 


ENUMERATION  OF  THE  STATE. 

Report  of  the  County  Superintendents  of  the  counties  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  of  the  enumeration  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years,  for  the  year  ending  April  31,  1877,  as  required  by  section  41  of 
the  School  law,  as  amended  March  8,  1873:  also,  the  number  of  children  between 
ten  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  ,who  can  not  read. 


NAMES  OF  COUNTIES. 

Enumeration  of  White  and  Color- 
ed Children  BETWEEN  the 
Ages  of  6  and  21  Years. 

Children  Who  Cannot 
Read. 

1 

s 

1 

No.of  White  Males 
Between  6  and  21 
Years  of  Age. 

"3-73     . 

m 

S  cc  so 

lis 

Total  No  of  White 
and  Col'ed  Chil- 
dren Between    6 
and  21  Years  of 
Age. 

No.  Males  Between 
10  and  21  Years  of 
Age  who  Cannot 
Read. 

No.  of  Females  Be- 
tween  10  and  21 
Yearsof  Age  who 
Can  Not  Read. 

Total  Number  Be- 
tween 10  and  21 
Yearsof  Age  who 
Can  Not  Read, 

-\ 

2977     2781 
10746    10271 

' 

5758 
21044 
7636 
3434 
2739 
9174 
3654 
6580 
9599 
9326 
8342 
7745 
4181 
7734 
9827 
7112 
6979 
7686 
5915 
11758 
3606 
9149 
7078 
7637 
5032 
7962 
7723 
8538 
8325 
5774 
8313 
7756 
8112 

8 
16 
45 

7 
11 
11 

15 

9 

Allen 

17 
8 
1 
1 

29 

10 

8 

27 

9 

3885 
1753 
1481 
4784 

3735 

1680 
1255 
4336 

56 

1 

>) 

2 
25 

I 

42 
84 
2 
25 
59 
60 
32 
40 
34 

36 

49 
2 
22 
48 
71 
29 
32 
27 

78 

7 

1945      1709 

133 

s 

Carroll 

3324 
4874 
4360 
4443 
4011 
2170 
3910 
4919 
3685 
3646 
3961 
3043 
5936 
1801 
4290 
3679 
3886 
2672 
3909 
3946 
4456 
4226 
3017 
4295 
4015 
4131 

3251 
4647 
4204 
3846 
3730 
2011 
3746 
4880 
3387 
3329 
3681 
2853 
5812 
1748 
4262 
3372 
3743 
2358 
3715 
34S2 
4036 
3918 
2739 
3863 
3654 
3784 

5 
38 
368 
28 

3 

4 

q 

40 
394 
25 

1 

47 

10 
11 

Clarke 

Clay      

107 
131 

T' 

61 

1' 

72 

I'l 

42 

16 

21 

3 

21 

14 

5 

26 

288 

16 

4 

2 

180 

156 

24 

91 

8 

78 
48 
103 

36 
12 

19 
1 

23 
5 
5 

31 
309 

'I 

61 

In 

16 

17 

1« 

DeKalb 

30 
25 

23 
42 

53 

10 

67 

20 
''I 

Elkhart           

Fayette 

7 
21 

9 
15 
11 
15 

4 
37 

7 
26 
11 
10 

8 

16 
11 
21 
14 

8 
6 

37 
7 

15 
5 
7 

11 

23 

90 

Flo"yd 

32 

99 

30 

9^ 

29 

95 

Fulton   

18 

9fi 

158 
139 
22 
90 

f^ 
39 
94 

23 

97 

10 

9a 

74 

29 

14 

41 

p-i 

16 

^•-> 

17 

33 

Henry 

19 

13 


STATEMENT  No.  IV— Continued. 


NAMES  OF  COUNTIES. 

Enumkkation  of  White  and  Colok- 

KD  Children  betwken  the  Ages 

OF  6  and  21  Years. 

Children  Who  Cannot 
Read. 

3 

No.  of  White  Male.s 
Between  6  and  21 
Years  of  Age. 

No.  White  Females 
Between  6  and  21 
Years  of  Age. 

■3t)    . 

"^  0!  M> 

Sot:: 
5  0  0 

0  te  12 
d«t>-' 

■   ?  p 

"A 

Total  No.  of  White 
and  Col'ed  Child- 
ren bet  ween  6  and 
21  Years  of  Age. 

No.  Males  Between 
10 and  21  Yearsof 
Age  who  Can  not 
read. 

No.  of  Females  Be- 
tween 10  and  21 
Years  of  Age  who 
Can  not  Read. 

Total  Number  Be- 
tween  10  and  21 
Years  of  Age  who 
Can  not  Read. 

■« 

3477     3246 
3772     3.552 
3918     3570 
1750      1740 

64 
2 

60 

83 

6870 
7326 
7600 
3490 
6483 

11673 
6004 
6562 
9920 
9236 
5200 
5172 

10985 
6569 
9249 

31932 
8287 
4874 
8268 
5589 
9235 
6705 
2851 
7787 
1867 
5317 
6040 
6754 
6685 
5822 
6231 
8382 
3Q15 
7940 
9144 
8146 
6147 
3023 
8311 
9227 
1930 
5107 
9827 
7717 
4686 

139.38 
5298 
2545 

16678 
3868 

14049 
9105 
3871 
7840 
6819 

130.55 
6103 
4614 
5909| 

28 
13 
39 

1^ 

40 
18 

1} 

26 
13 
36 
5 
14 
61 
18 
2 
6 

54 

Sri 

26 

?,fi 

52 

75 

V 

9 

38 

Jav 1 

3342 
,5831 
3001 
3315 
5013 
4930 
2718 
2707 
5517 
.3337 
4816 
14744 
4427 
2586 
4214 
2836 
4780 

3137 

1 

3 
221 
Ti 
42 
97 

33 

SP 

53891       232 
2822        104 
316O1         45 

101 

40 

36 

41 

13 

4' 

4707 
4306 
2475 
2465 
5398 
3105 
4403 
15150 
3860 
2288 

103 

17 

4R 

Kosciusko 

44 

4 

3 

11 
3 

18 
27 
39 
7 
15 

4 
1 
8 
25 
25 
4 
5 

15 

4=1 

4 

4fi 

38 

57 

16 

977 

32 

70 

14 

1061 

26 

47 

52 

48 

64 

4P 

^Marion 

11 

50 

Marshall 

20 

Ol 

f>'' 

Miami 

4009 

■>s 

22 

52 

53 

17 

11 

1 

31 

31 

38 

30 

39 

4 

4 

161 

8 
33 
12 
21 

11 

21 

4 

16 

1 
2 

19 

o3 

2646;        55 

4.345           .57 

54 

54 

16 

55 

3454'     32'>3!         11 

37 

5fi 

1486 
4069 
966 
2774 
3111 
3511 
3449 
3055 
3399 
4059 
1885 
4052 
4701 
4355 
3025 

1344 
3715 
847 
2478 
2853 
3180 
3168 
2758 
2821 
3987 
1730 
3883 
4237 
3734 
2969 

10 

2 

23 

34 

38 

33 

29 

5 

7 

175 

1 

57 

Noble 

2 

3 
33 

6 

16 
54 
78 

4 

4 

58 

Ohio 

3 

5<1 

26 
6 
22 
44 
70 
3 

59 

fiO 

Owen 

12 

fil 

Parke 

38 

fi"? 

93 

fil 

Pike! 

148 

fi4 

Porter 

7 

fi5 

68 

Pnlaski 

8 
8 

1 
3 
12 

9 

67 

37 

106 

30 

79 

18 
100 
27 
74 

3 

68 

20 

•6<1 

Ripley 

70 

Rush 

71 

16:i4     1389 
4433     3844 
4429'     4150 
1048'       882 
2650      ''457 

6 
10 
22 

7 

1 

6 
9 
18 
9 

12 

7'' 

Shelbv 

20 
300 

14 
348 

19 

7S 

40 

74 

Starke 

16 

75 

Steuben 

1 

76 

St.  Joseph 

.5070 
3983 
2255 
7059 
2798 
1.326 
7654 
1991 
6908 
46.35 
1970 
4072 
.3570 
6232 
3180 
24.50 

4713 
3686 
2428 
6821 
2478 
1175 
8129 
1860 
67.53 
4424 
1901 
3562 
3243 
6297 
2923 

20 
27 
3 
33 
10 
28 

439 
8 

191 
28 

24 
21 

77 

42 

18 

60 

78 

Switzerland 

79 

25 

12 
16 

456 
9 

197 
19 

19 
11 
3 

18 
3 
1 

37 

80 

Tipton 

14 

81 

4 

«? 

Vanderburgh 

83 

6 
44 

9 
2 
25 
10 
9 
2 
1 
1 

8 
34 
5 
2 
23 
3 
3 
1 
4 
2 

14 

84 

78 

85 

Wabash 

14 

8ft 

87 

4 

109 

6 

257 

97 

48 

88 

13 

89 

269 

12 

90 

Wells 

3 

•91 

1 
25 

5 

9? 

Whitley 

2984      2884 

16 

3 

Total 

352889  3.30fi30      .5.596 

.5591 

694706 

1528 

1216 

2744 
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STATEMENT    No.    V. 


APPOUTIONMEXT  OF 


Common  School  Revenue 


FOR  TUITION, 


MADE    BY   THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 


First  Day  of  January,  1<S77, 


Showing  the  enumeration  of  the  children  in  each  county,  the  amount 
of  school  revenue  ready  for  apportionment  in  each  county,  and  the 
source  whence  said  revenue  was  derived;  the  total  amount  of  school 
revenue  for  distribution,  including  interest  paid  by  the  State,  the 
balance  left  in  the  Treasury  at  the  last  apportionment,  and  the  dis- 
tributive share  thereof  apportioned  to  each  county,  as  required  by 
the  115th  section  of  the  school  law;  also,  the  amount  deducted  for 
the  Normal  School  Fund,  in  accordance  with  section  15  of  an  act  to 
create  a  normal  school,  approved  December  20,  1865,  as  amended 
by  an  act  approved  March  5,  1873. 
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STATEMENT  No.  V— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


CD 

^ 

-; 

*" 

'" 

P 

o 

(_ 

X 

^ 

a 

CJ 

^ 

o 

■B 

c 

cS 

t2 

ES 


pis  c 
c  c_o 

■£  =  & 


o  p  o  O 

J-    t   f-    CJ 

o  c  c  ^ 

■§o-s  C 


1  Adams 

2  Allen 

3  Bartholomew... 

4  Benton 

5  Blackford 

6  Bcione 

7  I  Brown 

8  1  Carroll 

9  i  Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn  

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Delaware , 

Dubois 

Elkhart , 

Favette 

Fk.yd 

Fountain  

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant 

Crreene  

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington  ... 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox 

43  j  Kosciusko 

44  1  La;?raiige 

Lake 

Laporte 

Lawrence 

Madison  

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 

55  I  Morgan 

56  ;  Newton 

57  !  Noble 

58  !  Ohio 

59  I  Orange 

60  I  Owen 

61  Parke 

62  I  Perrv 

63  1  Pike' 

64  1  Porter 

65  I  Posey 

66  J  Pulaski  

67  '  Putnam 


68  ;  P^andolph  . 


5515 
19386 
7505 
.3412 
2647 
8936 
3542 
6304 
9437 
9020 
8598 
7404 
4072 
7681 
9695 
6925 
6944 
7451 
5834 
11.327 
3665 
9166 
6595 
7392 
5009 
7744 
7571 
8218 
8260 
5600 
8017 
7526 
7992 
6981 
7429 
7425 
3493 
6358 
10794 
5968 
6385 
9521 
9164 
5041 
5033 
10623 
6400 
9122 
29648 
8324 
4661 
8451 
5545 
9242 
6616 
2814 
7516 
1904 
5064 
6015 
6991 
6647 
5830 
61.54 
8286 
3581 
7705 
8881 


S2271  55 
17186  04 
7743  58 
5175  05 
2122  83 
8348  68 
950  21 
7028  75 
9938  36 
5288  42 
4895  63 
5904  45 
835  06 
4855  65 
5961  23 
7714  74 
5045  58 
8509  27 
792  22 
10187  40 
5097  58 
5415  58 
7899  25 
4785  50 
3534  26 
7296  87 
6567  41 
3959  99 
9794  81 
6771  18 
3166  04 
10167  76 
12487  24 
5166  76 
3989  36 
5080  57 
2929  50 
3872  45 
6155  29 
2696  85 
9589  58 
6016  98 
7533  19 
5323  87 
4147  48 
9257  19 
4416  68 
7187  23 
60628  08 


1417  76 
6505  .34 
4201  10 

11636  92 
6573  84 
.3775  76 
.5277  18 
1434  44 
2620  fO 
4033  46 
8207  96 
2257  37 
1690  32 
5460  93 
4641  17 
1640  41 

1038*68 
8504  50 


$443  83 
1451  83 
1111  12 
271  77 
204  62 
690  90 
176  87 
1099  40 
115  72 
1233  00 
886  75 
662  64 
298  26 
1227  24 
707  66 
456  82 
586  89 
1000  27 
615  65 
1116  46 
38  80 
359  91 
446  34 
975  17 
726  91 
802  77 
1297  82 
527  77 
919  87 
819  19 
761  04 
467  90 
163S  42 
845  10 
894  73 
615  87 
314  11 
584  18 
1844  05 
601  65 
1227  91 
1460  01 
523  44 
885  81 
,536  83 
1431  07 
417  61 
671  95 
3799  40 


S210  14 
70  16 


124  35 
131  80 
283  23 


SI  15 


321  33 


204  15 
642  52 


517  96 
806  28 


177  19 

1322  87 

386  77 


o  >-  = 
H 


47  50 


100  81 
736  17 
598  92 
478  27 
701  03 
86  00 

1204  27 
406  21 
402  23 

1041  41 
5S1  41 
961  90 
466  10 
371  06 
684  03 
310  26 

1332  .50 
936  34 


770  13 
.520  48 
140  70 
314  22 
448  00 


182  52 

115  74 

12  76 


575  08 


343  62 
721  67 


3  45 
334  60 


637  44 


71  31 
298  41 
200  67 
296  39 


1  50 


600  49 

118  60 
597  41 

1  00 

560  42 
105  51 
2  46 


$2715  38 

18849  16 

8924  86 

5146  82 

2451  80 

9171  38 

1410  31 

8128  15 

10054  08 

6842  75 

5784  03 

6771  24 

1775  84 

6082  89 

7186  85 

9G25  34 

5632  47 

9509  54 

1407  87 

11303  80 

5313  57 

7098  36 

8732  36 

5760  67 

4261  17 

8124  94 

7865  23 

.5257  89 

11235  16 

7731  07 

4241  90 

11207  65 

14120  66 

6011  86 

4884  09 

5878  96 

3359  35 

4469  39 

7999  34 

3873  58 

10817  49 

7814  61 

8778  30 

6209  63 

4684  31 

10688  26 

4837  74 

8193  78 

64436  48 


1518  57 
7880  45 
4800  02 
12186  50 
7573  28 
4062  43 
6777  84 
1840  65 
3623  52 
5074  87 
8908  97 
.3816  68 
2156  42 
5771  99 
5885  62 
2056  18 
11718  64 
9440  84 


< 


$6567  70 
22875  48 
8855  90 
4036  16 
3123  46 
10544  48 
4179  56 
7438  72 
111.35  66 
10643  60 
10145  64 
8736  72 
4804  96 
9063  58 
11440  10 
8171  50 
8193  92 
8792  18 
6884  12 
13365  86 
4324  70 
10815  88 
7782  10 
8722  56 
5910  62 
9137  92 
8933  78 
9697  24 
9746  80 
6608  00 
9460  06 
8880  68 
9430  56 
8237  58 
8706  22 
8761  50 
4121  74 
7527  88 
12736  92 
7042  24 
7534  30 
11234  78 
10893  02 
5948  38 
5938  94 
12535  14 
7.552  00 
10763  96 
34984  64 
9822  32 
5499  98 
9972  18 
6543  10 
10905  5& 
7806  88 
3320  52 
8868  88 
2246  72 
6000  96 
7097  70 
82-19  38 
7843  46 
6879  40 
7261  72 
9777  48 
4225  58 
9091  90 
10479  58 
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STATEMENT  No.  V— Continued. 


g 

COUNTIES. 

—  >^ 

.  a 

0  c! 

Amount    derived    from 
tax. 

Interest     collected    on 
Common  School  Fund 
since    last   apportion- 
ment. 

>>4. 

■3  s 

CD'S  2 

ail 

20- 

< 

2 
3 

'*  3 

0  a 
< 

Total      collected      and 
ready    for  apportion- 
ment. 

Amount  apportioned  to 
each  county. 

ffii 

Ripley '       7895 

Rush '        6243 

$2251  11 
9398  50 
1309  55 

10563  52 

2902  03 

705  35 

3982  93 

10301  52 
4883  41 
.3352  18 

138S9  98 
2698  93 
3553  95 

14368  29 
4769  24 

14139  25 
7566  30 
5324  82 
2706  41 
3871  20 

16815  92 
4311  81 
4890  92 
4567  26 

$806  69 
782  11 
3.33  10 

1732  23 
410  48 
57  55 
335  38 
977  68 

1103  59 
302  00 

2243  08 
107  36 
500  72 

2680  07 
895  12 

1009  23 

1305  78 
758  22 

1167  17 
495  44 

1480  39 
492  21 
258  31 
297  85 

$3057  80 
10361  73 

1909  13 
12295  75 

3842  57 
762  90 

4392  92 
11283  60 

5987  00 

4311  73 
16705  80 

3154  71 

$9316  10 

70 

S181  12 
266  48 

7366  74 

71 

Scott .  ... 

3005 
8399 
9326 
1816 

3545  90 

79 

Shelby 

9910  82 

73 

530  06 

11004  68 

74 

Starke 

2142  88 

75 

Steuben 4898 

St.    Joseph 9680 

74  61 

5779  64 

76 

$4  40 

11422  40 

77 

7725 
4647 

9115  50 

78 

657  55 
572  74 
348  42 

5483  46 

7'^ 

Tippecanoe  13642 

Tipton 5375 

Union  2410 

Vanderbnrgh  ...      16793 
Vermillion..              .3888 

16097  56 

SO 

6342  50 

H1 

4054  67             2843  80 

8'' 

17048  36 
5664  36 

16184  49 
8889  60 
6527  27 
3873  58 

19815  74 

83 

4587  84 

84 

13568 
8939 
3949 
7611 

1036  01 

17  52 

444-23 

16010  24 

85 

Wabash 

10548  02 

86 

4659  82 

87 

WMrrick- 

8980  98 

88  '  Washington 6835 

89  1   Wavne                   1     V-ilA 

61  36 
314  56 
245  17 

4428  00  1          8065  30 

18610  87  j        16174  04 

90 
f>1 

Wells 

White 

5963 
4386 
57.39 

10  05 

5059  24  1          7036  34 
5149  23  '          5175  48 

qo 

Whitley 

4865  11   1           6772  02 

7500  00 

Total 

679,312 

$595,010  55 

$72,719  61 

$17,920  66 

$226  14  '$685, 876  96  j  $810, 550  54 

1                       \ 

Total  collections  from  counties $685,876  96 

State's  interest  paid 117,143  49 

Marshall  county,  estimated  to  pay 5,740  00 

Unclaimed  fees  collected  by  Attorney  General 1,151  ^^ 

^Balance  in  treasury 5,239  66 


Total  ready  for  apportionment $815,151  77 

Amount  apportioned 810,550  54 


Balance  in  Treasury. 


t,601  23 


The  following  counties  have  had  their  apportionments  increased 
to  correct  errors  in  last  apportionment  arising  from  errors  in  the 
enumeration  of  May,  1876,  viz.:  Orange,  $25.44;  Jay,  $25.44; 
Kosciusko,  $79.50. 

Wayne  county  has  had  its  apportionment  increased  to  correct 
errors  in  the  apportionments  of  May,  1875,  and  January,  1876, 
arising  from  errors  in  the  enumeration  of  May,  1875,  to  the  amount 
of  $l,e332.00.  • 
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STATEMENT  No.  V— Continued. 

The  Auditors  of  Dearborn  and  Greene  counties  have  filed  legal 
satisfaction  for  their  delinquencies  last  May.  They  are,  therefore, 
released  from  the  penalty. 

The  report  from  Marshall  county  was  received  in  due  season,  but 
was  returned  for  verification,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  mis- 
carried by  the  mails. 

After  the  last  apportionment  it  was  discovered  that  $198.00  was 
due  Randolph  county  on  account  of  previous  errors  in  enumeration,, 
A  request  was  therefore  made  of  the  Auditor  of  State  that  a  war- 
rant be  issued  on  the  State  Treasury  to  Randolph  county  for  that 
amount. 

*This  amount  includes  the  amount  in  the  treasury  as  shown  by 
our  last  apportionment  sheet,  and  sundry  amounts  paid  into  the 
State  Treasury  over  and  above  the  amounts  officially  reported  to  this 
office. 

Per  capita,  $1.18. 

JAMES  H.  SMART, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Note  1.  County  Auditors  will  please  give  one  copy  of  this  apportionment  to 
the  County  Treasurer  and  one  copy  to  the  County  Superintendent. 

Note  2.  County  Auditors  are  hereby  notified  that  the  enumeration  of  children^ 
as  shown  by  this  apportionment  sheet,  has  been  corrected  up  to  date.  County 
Superintendents  should  be  required  to  present  a  detailed  statement  of  the  enumer- 
ation in  accordance  with  the  figures  shown  on  this  sheet. 


2  Stat.  Tab.— S.  P.  I. 
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STATEMENT    No.   VI. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF 


Common  School  Revenue 

FOR    TUITION, 


MADE   BY    THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF   PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION, 


Fourth  Monday  of  May,  1877, 


Showing  the  enumeration  of  the  children  in  each  county,  the 
amount  of  school  revenue  ready  for  apportionment  in  each  county, 
and  the  source  whence  said  revenue  was  derived ;  the  total  amount 
of  school  revenue  for  distribution,  including  the  interest  paid  by  the 
State,  the  balance  left  in  the  treasury  at  the  last  apportionment,  the 
unclaimed  fees  collected  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  dis- 
tributive share  thereof  apportioned  to  each  county,  as  required  by 
the  115th  section  of  the  school  law;  also  the  amount  deducted  for 
the  Normal  School  Fund,  in  accordance  with  section  15  of  an  act 
to  create  a  normal  school,  approved  December  20th,  1865,  as 
amended  by  an  act  approved  March  5th,  1873. 
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STATEMENT  No.  VI— Continued. 


COCNTIES. 


Adams 

AUen  

Bartholomew. 

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone , 

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass , 

Oark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford , 

Daviess 

Dearborn , 

Decatur..... 

DeKalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette, 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson  

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington.... 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay  

Jefferson  ........ 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko 

Lagrange 

Lake 

Laporte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery... 

Morgan 

Newton 

Koble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Pa'rke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posev 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Pvandolph 


5758 

21044 
7636 
3434 
2739 
9174 
3654 
6580 
9599 
9326 
8342 
7745 
4181 
7734 
9827 
7112 
6979 
7686 
5915 

11758 
8606 
9149 
7078 
7637 
5032 
7962 
7723 
8538 
8325 
5774 
8313 
7756 
8112 
6870 
7326 
7600 
3490 
6483 

11673 
6004 
6562 
9920 
9236 
5200 
5172 

10985 
6569 
9249 

31932 
8287 
4874 
8268 
5589 
9235 
6705 
2851 
7787 
1867 
5.317 
6040 
67.'')4 
6685 
5822 
6231 
8382 
3615 
7940 
9144 


O  M 

3^ 


82781  36 

22110  77 

10722  80 
5494  69 
2858  84 

12248  25 
2005  03 
7291  65 

12911  81 
9146  92 
7198  .36 
8106  58 
1709  04 
6946  23 

10248  71 
9594  29 
7322  23 
9586  06 
4650  50 

15353  94 
8352  76 
7860  07 
8365  34 
9492  69 
4924  92 
9640  91 
9158  61 
6195  80 
8653  14 
7814  06 
4649  21 

10275  67 

12691  51 
6383  33 
8246  60 
7386  06 
4009  04 
6309  55 
9281  78 
4126  10 

11361  31 
7345  73 
9128  40 
7891  27 
8934  88 

13754  98 
6797  59 

11143  88 

92140  00 
7165  50 
2047  39 
8474  02 
6224  60 

12638  40 
8833  70 
4462  60 
9021  53 
1776  59 
4027  69 
6264  03 

10334  57 
2899  42 
4G33  40 
7.528  21 
7680  51 
3152  12 

13615  42 

10672  69 


ai  o  "  o 
HH  "  0.5" 

ol      I^  a>  a 

O    O    C     ri 

Q.t     ^   r]         o 

>M  OTS  2 

0)  aj  CO  <u  "S 


875  80 
176  78 
24  50 


42  00 
154  23 
41  30 
78  73 
51  10 
82  74 
88  21 
130  00 


49  07 


195  00 
78  53 
18  20 
55  83 


97  75 
225  43 

59  50 

160  50 

120  75 

2  00 

128  07 

86  10 


165  70 

211  75 

210  15 

63  00 


21 

00 

14  18 

70 

11 

845  30 

81 

19 

178  80 

43  40 
200  00 

19  25 
214  37 
115  50 
241  50 
350  00 
127  24 

70  00 
292  20 


38  50 


100  00 


91  69 
S6  60 

168  06 
42  37 

200  00 

10  47 

98  00 

6  71 

49  CO 

300  86 


»  o  "  o 

1^  o  o  C  fl 

■?^-^     9 


5' 


S771  87 

1277  50 

1693  30 

101  95 

288  99 

1867  03 

499  89 

403  45 

827  67 

835  33 

1145  31 

759  78 

535  83 

1313  05 

1743  16 

1232  39 

935  00 

1413  99" 

477  50 

1842  56 
1204  69 

394  53 

1103  52 

1767  56 

205  00 

1415  15 

1241  41 

1105  67 

710  84 

610  54 

1232  07 

1616  34 

1291  11 

507  36 

875  00 

1058  34 

429  91 

1220  95 

1807  75 

5.32  96 

570  91 

424  30 
1318  51 

485  73 
375  65 
888  48 
895  34 
1041  .58 
4870  36 
850  00 
945  43 
808  35 
S.58  18 
1825  63 
1675  47 
105  10 
617  98 
624  63 
747  70 

1843  88 
1264  19 

622  00 

425  00 
1074  24 
1476  49 

257  29 
1737  40 
1357  00 


$46  41 
3  60 


136  69 
""i"25 


270  01 

8  85 


1  40 

'25  "60 


192  77 


123  99 
208  95 


198  32 
27  15 


60  35 
22  10 
13  75 


^5 


S3675  44 
23568  60 
12440  60 
5596  64 
3189  83 
14406  20 
2546  22 
7775  08 

13790  58 

10064  99 
8431  88 
8996  36 
2244  87 
8308  35 

11991  87 

11096  69 
8461  08 

11078  .58 
5146  20 

172.52  33 
9557  45 
8352  35 
9694  29 

11261  15 
5290  42 

11201  81 

10402  02 
7622  31 
9450  08 
8424  80 
6046  98 

12227  75 

14401  72 
6953  69 
9121  60 
8465  40 
4453  13 
7606  61 

11089  53 
5504  36 

12013  41 
7948  83 

10645  23 
8447  55 
9510  53 

14662  71 
7907  30 

12300  96 

97312  21 
8387  60 
3133  81 
9412  37 
7374  98 

14469  83 

10547  67 
45G7  70 
9739  51 
2401  22 
4867  08 
8204  51 

11766  82 
3565  99 
5258  40 
8612  92 
9255  00 
3415  12 

15411  22 

12330  55 
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STATEMENT  No.  VI— Continued. 


s 

Counties. 

^  S 

9  r-t 

a!  2  a^ 

3  5*3 
"A 

1 

S 

3 

ft 

%i 

SB 

< 

M 

a 
> 

est     on    Common 
School  Fund  Collect- 
ed since  last  Appor- 
tionment. 

Eight  Per  Ceut.  Inter- 
est   on     Common 
School  Fund  Collect- 
ed since  last  Appor- 
tionment. 

3 

u. 

%% 

|l 

c  a 
< 

a  0 
03  S, 

^^ 
^  3  • 

-«° 

T3 

a 

u 

ii 
< 

f;<) 

8146 
6147 
3023 
8311 
9227 
1930 
5107 
9827 
7717 
4686 

13938 
5298 
2545 

16678 
3868 

14049 
9106 
3871 
7840 
6819 

13055 
6103 
4614 
5909 

Sol 48  51 

12774  55 
1724  53 

12918  48 
7274  00 
1336  46 
5151  m 

13124  49 
6251  18 
3858  72 

19255  71 
3899  28 
5352  91 

20510  64 
5354  74 

21564  47 

10274  18 
7370  17 
6063  79 
6095  36 

23321  36 

S70  00 

151879  15 

1412  38 

307  43 

1693  46 

1846  25 

175  25 

419  77 

715  34 

321  29 

862  66 

1850  00 

1107  89 

692  33 

2453  43 

908  51 

2540  24 

922  52 

722  86 

800  00 

1869  05 

3340  84 

325  14 

556  02 

886  04 

$7097  66 

14186  93 
2129  96 

14724  06 
9120  25 
1561  96 
5614  03 

13S69  48 
6572  47 
4810  80 

21105  71 
.5214  17 
6050  37 

23278  37 
6677  31 

24125  71 

11562  43 
8112  48 
6963  79 
8043  92 

26876  79 
6722  68 
5990  07 
7247  46 

SI 2463  38 

70 

Rush  

9404  91 

71 

98  00 
43  77 

4625  19 

79 

Shelby.. 

$38  35 

12715  83 

7'H 

14117  31 

74 

50  25 
42  60 
28  00 

2952  90 

7^1 

7813  71 

7(i 

1  65 

15035  31 

77 

11807  01 

7S 

Switzerland 

Tippecanoe 

Tipton 

89  42 

7169  58 

7q 

21325  14 

SO 

207  00 

8105  94 

SI 

5  13 

309  50 

414  05 

21  00 

365  73 

3893  85 

82 

Vanderburgh 

Vermillion 

4  80 

25517  34 
5913  04 

S4 

21494  97 

S5 

Wubash 

13932  18 

Sfi 

19  45 

5922  63 

S7 

Warrick 

100  00 
79  51 

206  59 
38  04 
36  93 
66  15 

11995  20 

K8 

Washinglon 

10433  07 

sq 

8  00 

19974  15 

f)0 

Wells 

6359  50 
5397  12 
6295  27 

9337  59 

m 

White 

7059  42 

qo 

Whitley 

9040  77 

7500  00 

Totals 

694706 

SS3S732  72 

$9028  70 

S98S90  92 

S1667  24 

3948319  58 

S1070419  57 

Total  collections  from  counties ^948,319  58 

State's  interest  paid 117,143  50 

^Balance  in  treasury 5,357   11 


Total  ready  for  apportionment .$1,070,820  19 

Amount  apportioned 1,070,419  57 

Balance  in  treasury f  400  62 

Nineteen  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents  ($19.39)  has  been  added 
to  the  apportionment  of  Porter  county,  to  correct  errors  in  the  last 
two  apportionments  arising  from  errors  in  the  enumeration. 

*  This  amount  includes  the  amount  in  the  treasury  as  shown  by 
the  last  apportionment  sheet,  unclaimed  fees  paid  in  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  (^636.53),  the  excess  over  the    estimate  of  Marshall 
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county,  and  sundry  amounts  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  over  and 
above  the  amounts  officially  reported  to  this  office. 

Per  capita,  $1.53. 

JAMES  H.  SMART, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Note. — County  Auditors  will  please  give  one  copy  of  this  apportionment  to  the 
County  Treasurer  and  one  copy  to  the  County  Superintendent. 
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STATEMENT    No.    VII 


COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND,  1877. 

■  Footings  of  the  i-eports  of  the  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  of  the  counties  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  year  ending 
the  hist  day  of  May,  1877,  as  required  by  the  105th  and  106th  sections  of  the 
School  Law: 


1 
1 

COUNTIES. 

Amount  of  Common  School 
Fund  held  in  trust  by  the 
Counties  at    date    of   the 
last  report. 

Amount  since  added  from 
Fines   and    Forfeitures 
by  Clerk  of  Court. 

Amount  since  added  from 
Fines  and  Forfeitures  by 
Justices  of  Peace. 

3 
'3  . 

ii 

c  o 

1"^ 

Amount  deducted  on  ac- 
count of  previous  errors. 

Total  amount  of  Common 
School  Fund  held  in  trust 
at  this  date. 

1 

$15893  95 
42245  35 
33178  29 
6846  49 
9658  26 
33187  08 
12023  23 
22071  95 
29409  04 
32787  48 
26095  66 
26613  91 
15769  14 
31402  90 
45935  85 
30809  75 
25414  37 
34591  50 
18961  94 
37876  40 
17S23  96 
30434  09 
22752  54 
31931  52 
17183  21 
32734  51 
316S7  12 
31301  06 
294.39  27 
22386  26 
29732  74 

$454  90 
46  00 

722  90 
43  60 
12  65 

202  85 
45  00 
56  00 
81  00 

145  00 
76  85 

50  00 
32  00 

715  00 
131  00 
433  00 

51  90 
108  85 

$164  00 

1242  70 

335  39 

176  65 

114  80 

531  20 

127  26 

50  50. 

70  23 

204  72 

272  30 

120  00 

52  40 

164  51 
277  45 
715  50 
181  25 

165  92 
56  75 

498  SO 
261  70 

$16512  §5 

9. 

Allen 

$80  00 

43614  05 

3 

Bartholomew 

34236  58 

4 

7066  74 

5 

Blackford 

9785  71 

fi 

33S21  13 

12195  49 

8 

Carroll 

22178  45 

q 

Cass 

87  20 

29707  47 

10 

Clarke 

33137  20 

11 

26444  81 

19, 

Clinton 

26783  91 

13 

15S53  54 

14 

32282  41 

15 

Dearborn 

46344  30 

16 

32008  25 

17 

DeKalb 

25647  62 

18 

16  28 

348 82  55 

19 

19018  69 

20 

Elkhart 

326  00 
100  00 
161  79 

43  00 
127  00 

58  25 
865  85 

70  57 
687  00 
245  00 
237  00 

90  00 

48  57 

3S719  77 

21 

18185  66 

22 

Flovd 

30595  88 

23 

95  30 
213"42 

32  00 
258  01 
440  20 
337  01 
19S  6:3 
195  28 
115  00 

22890  84 

24 

646  50 
1  00 

32918  44 

25 

Fulton 

17274  46 

26 

Gibson 

33858  37 

27 

Grant  

1237  23 

334.35  12 

28 

32325  07 

W 

1200  00 

29682  90 

30 

Hancock 

22818  54 

31 

Harrison 

29937  74 

23 


STATEMENT  No.  VII— Continued. 


s 

COUNTIES. 

Amount  of  Common  School 
Fund  held  in  trust  by  the 
Counties  at  date  of  the  last 
report. 

1^ 

« t-i  ■ 

i-9s 

Amount  since  added  from 
Fines  and  Forfeitures  by 
Justices  of  Peace. 

Amount  since  added  from 
all  other  sources. 

-*-  o 

a  o 

i| 

i.g 
^^ 

932 
o  2  « 

5-3.2 

S2 

S29654  47 
41533  83 
21843  40 
21626  04 
28189  84 
10579  88 
23233  68 
45169  40 
24155  71 
28302  15 
33870  74 
32366  95 
18727  22 
14500  26 
36475  43 
26000  66 
■  29691  38 
106691  90 
26213  55 
13635  70 
28981  73 
24285  88 
34018  19 
26428  33 

4288  96 
27346  32 
12740  66 
18905  82 
28957  99 
26593  33 
24813  90 
21705  13 
16239  16 
31879  79 
102G0  64 
34046  75 
30723  48 
34417  20 
33410  85 

9742  70 
36914  61 
27784  23 

4356  88 
17351  61 
25703  55 
31009  03 
210.30  18 
48363  69 
14049  70 
16573  98 
604.50  77 
24252  81 
46615  26 
33950  01 
19690  31 
27102  06 
312.55  61 
63321  82 
19764'04 
13943  26 
18416  49 

S896  60 
684  45 
41  00 

830551  07 

m 

Henry 

Howard 

Himtiagton 

$405  90 
209  00 
208  65 
206  01 
75  00 
205  45 
424  64 
810  76 
415  15 
277  50 

42624  19 

Hi 

22093  49 

oO 

21834  69 

3t) 

58  00 

28454  45 

37 

$50  00 

10704  88 

3S 

442  05 

66  48 

218  00 

150  00 

23881  18 

3.^ 

45660  52 

-10 

21684  47 

41 

2000  00 

31367  30 

42 

34143  24 

4:5 

417  05 

844  53 

363  15 

5  00 

32784  00 

44 

179  80 
63  13 
220  51 
373  95 

19751  55 

4,) 

Lake 

15026  54 

4.) 

13  86 

3G714  80 

47 

26374  61 

48 

361  27 

30052  65 

49 

176  78 
349  60 
46  35 
167  00 
173  29 
182  53 
186  50 

1948  99 

108817  67 

.^0 

Marshall 

61  28 
91  05 

26624  43 

ol 

13773  10 

j)2 

29148  73 

5S 

Monroe 

37  45 

2-1.496  62 
34200  72 

54 

55 

130  42 

26745  25 

5ij 

Newton 

Noble  . 

42S8  96 

57 

62  50 
108  50 
10  00 
97  00 

27408  82 

58 

Ohio 

Orauga 

15  00 

59  00 
203  00 
225  70 
169  00 

55  00 
250  00 
647  01 
106  30 
271  00 
5S4  05 

52  50 

937  00 

7  20 

88  00 

12864  16 

59 

18974  82 

fiO 

29257  99 

fil 

Parke. 

23  70 

26842  73 

fi-', 

Perry. 

292  60 
215  50 

34  28 
227  42 

55  75 
320  95 
970  08 
192  53 

237  74 
99  95 

221  80 
212  20 
51  00 
22  40 
89  14 
91  02 
124  51 
127  65 
59  03 
57  00 

238  43 
70  00 

187  02 
257  20 
127  00 
132  57 
157  50 
629  02 
146  65 
25  00 
153  29 

25275  50 

fi:^ 

Pike 

Porter 

21975  63 

fi4 

16.523  44 

f.5 

778  66 

33532  88 

firt 

Puliski 

10422  69 

r,7 

34638  70 

r.8 

32277  61 

.''.9 

681  98 

S408  30 

34935  91 

70 

Rush 

34585  59 

71 

9349  85 

7) 

37224  41 

7S 

337  00 

27659  43 

74 

4407  88 

80  55 
260  00 

50  00 
169  00 
549  63 

23  35 
178  40 
780  30 
129  64 
936  00 

92  75 
07  90 

399  91 
273  00 
281  85 
124  17 
15  00 

93  57 

39  38 

17493  84 

76 

St.  .Joseph 

26052  69 

77 

31150  05 

78 

Switz..-rl  uid 

21323  69 

79 

49540  97 

80 

Tipton 

14132  03 

81 

16809  33 

so 

10  30 

61479  80 

8S 

24452  45 

S4 

Vigo  .  .     

47733  23 

85 

Waba-ih 

34300  56 

ST 

19885  21 

87 

Warrick 

27634  54 

88 

316S6  11 

89 

Wa^-n^^    .     

64732  69 

90 

"Wells 

20034  86 

qi 

White 

13983  25 

qo 

Whille^ 

18663  35 

Totals 

S2523988_33 

=19512  .52 

S18631  21 

$7653  55 

8945  30 

S2568850  31 

24 


STATEMENT    No.    VIII. 


CONGEESSIONAL  TOWNSHIP  FUND,  1877. 

Footings  of  the  Reports  of  the  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  of  the  Counties 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  year 
ending  the  last  day  of  May,  1877,  as  required  by  the  105th  and  106th  sections  of 
the  School  Law. 


COUNTIES. 

Amount    of    Concressioiial 
Fund  held  in  Trust  by  the 
Counties  at  date  of   last 
Report. 

3 

IJ 
< 

4i 

II 

< 

Number    of    Acres    of   un- 
sold Congressional  School 
Lands. 

1 

0 
2 

> 

1 

Adams 

319551  97 
56310  20 
2133S  9614 
49722  SO 

7121  10 
26600  59 

9755  37 
86038  52 
35475  32 
20S18  40 
10964  00 
21 781  5534 
11045  70 
20S60  29 
28223  62 
19515  SO 
176S4  00 
22892  26 
12895  80 
39651  79 
15210  73 
14753  50 
22844  57 
47225  06 
22164  54 
3S37S  65 
30606  24 

S19551  97 
56324  66 
21338  963^ 
49722  80  " 

7121  10 
26600  59 

9755  37 
3603S  52 
35'475  32 
26818  40 
10964  00 

Allen 

S14  46 

8 

636 

S25440  00 

4 

Benton 

5 

Blackford 

8 

Boone 

7 

Brown 

R 

Carroll 

q 

Cass 

in 

Clark 

11 

Clay 

T' 

Clinton 

21781  55^1 
11045  70 

1". 

C^-awford 

14 

Daviess 

20860  29 
28223  62 
19515  80 

15 

Ifi 

Decatur 



17 

DeKalb 

17684  00 

IS 

Delaware 

22892  26 
12S95  80 

IP 

Dubois 

T) 

Elkhart 

39651  79 

''1 

Favette 

15210  73 
14753  50 
22344  57 
47225  06 
22164  54 
383 78  65 
30696  24 
17655  50 
2548 1  82 

f)'1 

Floyd 

Fountain 

OCi 

354.  46 

2400  00 

"4 

Franklin 

Fulton 

*^=i 

SO 
520 

720  00 

''6 

650  08 

17 

Grant 

•^R 

17655  50 
254S1  82 
12070  50 
31106  56 
26628  59 
17356  10 
18430  60 

oq 

•^n 

12070  50 
31163  56 
26628  59 
17356  10 
18430  60 

SI 

57  00 

8'' 

88 

Henry 

Howa'rd 

84 

25 


STATEMENT  No.  VIII— Continued. 


a 
5 
"A 

COUNTIES. 

Amount   of     Congressional 
Fund  held  in  Trust  by  the 
Counties  at  date  of  last 
RejJOit. 

Amount  since  added  from 
Sale  of  Lands. 

^2 

-s  § 
-2  ° 

o 
S  c 

< 

Total  Amount  of   Congres- 
sional School  Fund  held 
in  Trust  at  this  Date. 

Number  of     Acres  of    un- 
sold Congressional  School 
Lands. 

a 
"o 

(p 

a 
> 

St 

g;,31945  85 
14349  86 
44207  00 
23195  61 
2719S  89 
10052  50 
17596  87 
40455  71 
26866  65 
17576  80 
22414  06 
57531  44 
17218  12 
27372  88 
25099  33 
22476  40 
11788  54 
29381  99 
33506  47 
21118  74 
18751  92 
410.>5  20 
20432  12 
12388  25 
10705  55 
16769  95 
34275  21 
28116  26 
19030  59 
24983  93 
27116  14 
22464  71 
26375  51 
33486  76 
17740  40 
29306  14 
10715  87 
20328  15 
29312  11 
12433  42 
16623  68 
42780  91 
15462  26 
19720  99 
.31679  56 
26008  42 
35993  561^ 
1876G  38 
37648  41 
55915  46 
19407  53 
50706  92 
23565  45 
33015  90 
41789  58 
24982  00 
35513  66 
17278  60 

S960  00 

$.32905  85 
14.349  8t3 
44207  00 
23195  61 
27198  89 
10052  50 
17596  87 
40455  71 
26866  65 
17576  80 
31176  67 
57531  44 
17218  12 
27372  88 
25099  33 
22476  40 
11788  54 
29381  99 
33506  47 
21118  74 
18751  92 
41035  20 
20432  12 
12388  25 
10705  55 
16769  95 
34275  21 
28116  26 
19030  59 
24983  93 
36696  64 
21957  60 
26375  51 
33486  76 
17740  40 
29306  14 
10715  87 
20328  15 
29313  11 
12433  42 
16623  68 
42780  91 
15462  26 
19720  99 
31679  56 
26008  42 
35993  5634 
18766  38  " 
37648  41 
55015  46 
19407  53 
50706  92 
23565  45 
33015  90 
41789  58 
24982  00 
35570  96 
.    17278  60 

320 

40 

2600 

S1600  00 

Sfi 

50  OO 

•^ 

5345  00 

SS 

aq 

^(1 

41 

4-> 

4S 

44 

45 

8762  61 

640 

1000  00 

4fi 

47 

48 

49 

.tO 

Marshall 

.51 

5'> 

.5(^ 

40 

37.  50 

54 

55 

5fi 

800 

4000  00 

57 

Noble 

.58 

Ohio 

5q 

80 

fil 

Parke 

fi'> 

fi'^ 

Pike 

fi-1 

Porter 

e;5 

9580  00 

345 
579. 28 

3450  00 

fifi 

Pulaski 

$507  11 

3248  3S 

fi7 

(iR 

74.84 

800  00 

f;9 

Pdpley 

7n 

Kush 



71 

Scott 

7'' 

Shelby 

1  00 

40.65 
240 
10 

600  00 

74 

Starke 

1000  00 

76 

77 

78 

7P 

KO 

Tipton 

81 

8'5 

\  anderburgh 

308.  60 

24688  00 

SS 

84 

Vigo ♦. 

S5 

Wabash 

566. 89 
835 

550„80 
6700'  00. 

8fi 

Warren 

87 

Warrick 

88 

SI 

Wayne 

90 

Wells 

<»1 

White 

57  30 

9-? 

Whitley 

Total 

S2351732  18 

319432  87 

$507  11 

$2370657  94 

8520. 72 

«82278_  8« 
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STATEMENT    No.    IX 


Footings  of  Auditors'  Reports,  showing  the  Apportionment  of  the  School  Reve- 
nue to  the  several  counties  on  the  last  Monday  of  January,  1877;  also  the  Tui- 
tion Revenue  arising  in  each  from  local  taxation,  under  Act  of  March  9,  1867. 


3 

COUNTY. 

l| 

S  <^  ■-, 
3H  3 

-a  ^ 

a  M'^ 
t-i  o  & 

.2  §3 
P  £  S 

fH  >  p 

bj)CD  o 

a  f= 

Tnition  Revenue  from  Lo- 
cal   Taxation     Paid   to 
Township    Since    Last 
Apportionment. 

Revenue  from  Ijiquor  Li- 
censes  Paid    to  Town- 
ship, Town  or  City. 

«^ 

a  „ 
•2.B- 

"S'w 
H 

1 

5515 
193S6 
7505 
3412 
2647 
8966 
3542 
6304 
9437 
9020 
8598 
7404 
4072 
7681 
9695 
6922 
6944 
7451 
5834 
11327 
3665 
9166 
6595 
7392 
5009 
7744 
7571 
8218 
8260 
5600 
8017 
7526 
7992 
6971 
7429 
7425 
3493 
6358 
10794 

$563  63 

2277  00 
749  55 

1701  57 
296  27 
576  13 
294  52 
501  18 

2316  19 
720  74 
438  56 

1002  02 
706  20 
923  40 
404  44 
689  66 
401  12 
475  88 
438  91 

2316  43 
662  18 
696  83 
463  75 

1974  66 
792  34 
593  48 

1112  36 
702  11 

1132  80 

§6507  70 

22875  48 

8855  90 

4036  16 

3123  46 

10544  48 

4179  56 

7438  72 

11135  66 

10543  60 

12445  64 

8736  72 

4804  96 

9063  .I'S 

11440  10 

8171  50 

8193  92 

8792  IS 

6884  12 

13365  86 

4324  70 

10815  88 

7782  10 

8722  56 

5910  62 

9137  92 

8933  78 

9697  24 

9746  80 

6608  00 

9160  06 

Sllll  33 
9206  27 
S742  21 
2203  47 

$1000  00 
9700  00 
2400  00 
1500  00 

100  00 
1400  00 

200  00 
1100  00 
2350  00 
1000  00 

S9182  66 

2 

Allen    

44058  75 

8 

15747  66 

4 

9441  20 

Blackford 

3519  73 

fi 

3543  03 

16063  64 

7 

4674  08 

S 

Carroll 

5418  04 
2919  13 
4125  08 
2391  27 
6444  83 

14457  94 

q 

Cass 

18720  98 

m 

Clark 

16489  42 

11 

Clf^y 

15275  47 

1*^ 

950  00 
100  00 
400  00 
3850  00 
1600  00 
800  00 
800  00 
1550  00 
2850  00 
1300  00 

"""iloo'oo" 

1700  00 
300  00 

1500  00 
400  00 

17133  57 

n 

5611  16 

u 

1228  6.3 
1572  65 
7867  90 
2241  94 
9410  56 
49  54 
4494  14 
3944  25 
42  42 
3165  00 
2015  23 
1439  06 
7632  61 

699  69 
2397  33 
6536  07 
4548  89 

602  06 
6S95  39 
7560  24 
2814  94 

11615  61 

15 

17267  19 

Ifi 

18329  06 

17 
IS 

DeKalb 

Delawai'e 

11636  98 
19478  62 

^^ 

8922  57 

''0 

Elkhart 

23026  48 

''1 

10231  13 

9'> 

Flovd 

11555  13 

'>^ 

12810  85 

94 

14412  45 

'?5 

Fulton 

8442  02 

''fi 

18364  01 

97 

Grant 

11145  83 

''8 

13296  68 

9q 

17415  67 

30 

830  00 

12006  89 

^1 

1203  70 

9292  14 
175  88 
39o  19 
364  53 
218  00 

1603  14 
.553  69 

1041  49 

11265  82 

S9 

16187  53 

";^ 

Henrv 

9430  56 
8237  58 
8766  22 
8761  50 
4121  74 
7527  88 
12736  92 

17167  68 

84 

1400  00 
1450  00 
1900  00 

12845  71 

35 

10580  75 

3fi 

3887  22 
2067  48 
1102  13 
2706  35 

14766  72 

87 

7797  36 

8S 

9133  75 

39 

Jeiferson. 

16484  7« 
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STATEMENT  No.  IX— Continued. 


COUNTY. 


a  n 
0 


•5  "5 


^-h5 

a. 5 

O   C5   ^, 


c^  c  3 


^^  : 

3  a 


Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko 

Laip-;»nge 

Lake 

Lnporte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perrv 

Pike! 

Porter 

Posev 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Riplev 

Ru.sh.' 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke 

Steuben 

St.  Joseph 

Sullivan 

Switzerland... 
Tipjiecanoe.... 

Tipton 

Uiii(>n 

Vanderburgh. 

Vorniillion 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington  .. 

Wavne 

Weils 

White 

Whitley 


5968 

6385 

9521 

!      9164 

5041 

I      5033 

!     10623 

I      6400 

I      9122 

2964S 

8324 

I      4661 

8434 

5545 

9242 

6626 

2814 

7516 

1904 

5064 

6015 

6991- 

6647 

5830 

6161 

8286 

3531 

7719 

8881 

7892 

6243 

3005 

8399 

9326 

1816 

4898 

9630 

7725 

4647 

13642 

5375 

2410 

16793 

3888 

13568 

8939 

3949 

7614 

G855 

12578 

5963 

4386 

5739 


Tutal 


679329 


$218  60 
704  37 

2095  85 
492  55 
701  45 
833  12 

2221  11 
341  72 
406  22 
475  96 
843  89 


1313  83 
744  18 
538  46 
920  97 

2187  77 
958  01 
449  72 
427  90 
316  01 
595  21 

1514  34 
480  20 
310  00 

1009  03 

1100  22 
807  24 
576  75 
277  80 
756  11 
186  59 


1112  93 

546  40 

910  75 

1517  44 

702  05 

712  64 

1739  53 

217  60 

879  43 

1017  64 

1333  47 

1573  21 

1232  34 

1871  12 

786  64 

645  50 


1015  66 
836  77 
344  63 


$7042  24 
7534  30 

11234  78 

11613  02 
5948  38 
5938  94 

12535  14 

7552  00 

■10763  96 

34984  64 
9822  32 
6599  98 
9972  18 
6543  10 

10805  56 
7806  88 
3322  52 
8868  88 
2246  72 
6000  90 
7690  49 
8249  38 
7.S43  46 
6879  40 
7261  72 
9777  48 
4225  58 
9091  90 

10479  58 
9316  10 
7366  74 
3545  90 

10489  12 

11004  68 
2142  88 
5780  04 

11422  40 
9115  50 
54S3  46 

16097  56 
6342  50 
2843  80 

19815  74 
4587  84 

16010  24 

12248  02 
4659  82 
8980  98 
8065  30 

21286  80 
7036  34 
5175  48 
5776  01 


$1961  34 
8363  94 
1107  94 
4688  29 
4303  26 
2889  U 
7146  91 
2291  16 
2497  62 
3871  47 
2200  12 


4927  86 
1143  50 
6602  25 
52.52  40 
1317  80 
2173  61 

695  51 

1251  85 

2461  31 

10719  88 

524  24 

515  38 
5494  88 
1489  00 

133  48 
7166  73 
5810  89 

277  15 
7959  9S 

349  91 
7540  48 
1126  90 

477  33 
1410  84 
4447  15 
2290  84 
1008  1« 
11186  39 
1139  24 
2348  77 
1197  32 
5154  36 
S874  47 
6225  21 
5765  06 
1438  OS 
1690  80 
11657  72 

309  94 

976  01 
1091  11 


$700  00 
1400  00 
4200  00 


150  00 
1350  00 
2700  00 
900  00 
2300  00 
28350  00 
2600  00 


2350  00 


800  00 
500  00 
300  00 
900  00 
200  00 


600  00 
31.50  00 

400  00 

900  00 
3400  00 

800  00 
1100  00 

100  00 
1300  00 

800  00 

100  00 
1900  00 
1800  00 

200  00 

100  00 
3700  00 
1300  00 
1000  00 
6821  00 

200  00 


15000  00 
900  00 
8700  00 

1000  00 

2300  00 

400  00 

550  00 
700  00 
1000  00 


$84576  77  15,805220  10  $313472  04  $150371  00  $1359639  91 
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STATEMENT   No.   X. 


Footings  of  the  Auditors'  reports,  showing  the  Apportionment  of  the  School 
Kevenue  in  the  several  counties  on  the  second  Monday  of  June,  1877  ;  also  the 
Tuition  Kevenue  arising  in  each  from  local  taxation,  under  act  of  March  9,  1867. 


3 

"a 

:5 

COUNTIES. 

.s  ° 

a  0 
^  L-  s 

if; 

c  1 

.-.S  = 
-  — H 

5  S  ^_ 

Tuition  Kevenue  fro7U  Lo- 
cal   Taxalioid    i)aid    to 
Townsliip     since     la.st 
Apportionment. 

Kevenue  from   Liquor  Li- 
quor   Licenses     paid    to 
Township,  Town  or  City. 

1>- 

1 

2 
4 

Adams 

Allen 

Bart  liolomew 

575S 
21044 
7636 
3434 
2739 
9174 
3654 
6580 
9599 
9326 
8342 
7745 
4i^l 
7734 
9S27 
7112 
6979 
7700 
5915 
11758 
3606 
9149 
7075 
7637 
5032 

^1 
S53S 
8325 
5774 
8313 
77.54 
8112 
7359 
7326 
7600 
3490 
6483 
11673 

S1042  80 

2571  40 

2517  07 

1412  19 

316  21 

1409  40 

399  74 

1476  41 

910  40 

594  22 

438  56 

1019  85 

.398  37 

618  85 

1505  04 

704  02 

900  00 

792  56 

401  59 

1027  16 

1072  90 

122  00 

890  37 

3236  29 

442  22 

1861  79 

1038  21 

696  36 

977  77 

788  55 

1414  65 

1 

S8809  74 
32197  32 

11683  08 
5254  02 
4190  47 

14036  22 

5590  62 
10067  40 
146S6  47 
14268  78 
13563  26 
11849  85 

6396  93 
11833  02 
15035  31 
11081  36 
10677  87 
11759  73 

9049  95 
17989  74 

5517  18 
13997  97 
10829  34 

11684  61 
7698  96 

12181  86 

11816  19 

13063  14 

12737  25 

8834  22 

12718  89 

13360  25 

12411  36 

10511  10 

11208  78 

11628  00 

53:39  70 

9918  99 

17859  69 

S979  77 
6959  56 
4428  94 
3042  35 

8100  00 
3200  00 
400  00 
300  00 
100  00 
200  00 

S10932  31 
44928  28 
19029  09 
lOOOS  66 

5 

Blacliford 

4606  68 

6 

Boone 

1807  24 

17452  86 

.5990  36 

8 

Carroll  

5.557  13 
3624  53 
6451  72 
2826  07 
8084  57 

200  00 
1550  00 
1600  00 

17300  94 

9 

Cass 

20771  40 

10 

Clark 

22914  72 

11 

Clav 

16827  89 

12 

Clinton 

206  00 
100  00 
1600  00 
1500  00 

21154  27 

13 

6895  30 

14 

1368  01 
2322  14 
8! 26  47 
748  35 
9028  42 
19  03 
4293  26 
6293  82 

15419  88 

15 

Dearborn 

203';2  49 

16 

19911  85 

17 

DeKalb 

1000  00 

13326  22 

18 

Delaware 

21580  71 

19 

400  00 

9870  57 

■^0 

Elkhart 

23310  16 

21 

300  00 

13183  90 

90 

Flovd 

14119  97 

23 

2820  95 
4728  88 
1355  48 
8062  74 
2763  85 
3432  85 
5567  78 
2011  57 
741  42 
6652  86 
6941  78 
2249-31 

1600  00 
100  00 
700  00 
300  00 

16140  66 

24 

19749  78 

25 

Fulton 

10196  66 

2G 

22406  39 

97 

15618  25 

9$ 

1100  00 

18292  35 

99 

19282  8Q 

30 

116-34  34 

31 

1100  00 

15974  96 

39 

20013  11 

33 

880  11 
739  07 
1347  75 
540  51 
2056  11 
1228  23 
1087  95 

150  00 

20383  25 

34 

13499  48 

35 

400  00 

12956  53 

36 

5160  53 
3130  85 
2631  73 
3125  OS 

17329  04 

37 

10526  66 

38 

13778  95 

39 

Jetferson 

3651  13 

25723  £5 
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STATEMENT  No.  X— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


o 
H 


-^5 

o  o  n 


'm  a'3 
S  «  2 

B  =?  O 


3  35 


o  a 


Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko 

Lagrange 

Lake 

L/aporte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery.... 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio  

Orange 

Owpu 

Parke 

Perrv  

Pike! 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph  

Ripley 

Rush". 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke 

Steuben 

St.  Joseph 

Sullivan 

Switzerland.... 
Tippecanoe.... 

Tipton  

Union 

Vanderburgh . 

Vermillion 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington  ... 

Wavne 

Weils 

White 

;  Whitley 


Totals. 


6004 
6.567 
9920 
9236 
5200 
5172 

10996 
6569 
9249 

31932 
8287 
4874 
8268 
5589 
9235 
6695 
2851 
7787 
1867 
5317 
6040 
6754 
6685 
5822 
6231 
S3S2 
3615 
7892 
9144 
8146 
6147 
3023 
8311 
9227 
1930 
5107 
9827 
7717 
4686 
13938 
5298 
2545 

16682 
3976 

14049 
9106 
3S81 
7840 
6819 
13055 
6103 
4614 
5909 


$462  23 

688  33 

554  92 

979  10 

663  92 

1422  79 

2230  CO 

662  52 

1418  36 

961  54 

900  00 

873  96 

828  11 

1733  02 

1030  19 

1109  40 

659  35 

500  66 

345  32 

599  82 

764  93 

1895  24 

751  26 

375  80 

1824  94 

1442  14 

665  87 

1169  70 

1880  39 

1313  74 

1266  45 

311  35 


1529  14 
470  49 
448  80 
821  86 
618  45 
544  97 
1022  51 
1779  50 
1462  59 
734  84 
895  31 
2570  54 
1144  02 
1507  54 
715  60 
1698  72 


514  96 
1450  67 
1006  94 


695066 


$9186  12 

10039  86 

15177  60 

14639  08 

7956  00 

7913  16 

16807  05 

10050  57 

14150  97 

48S55  96 

12679  11 

7557  32 

12650  04 

S.551  17 

14129  55 

10258  65 

4362  03 

11914  11 

2S56  51 

S135  01 

9641  19 

10333  62 

10228  05 

8907  66 

9552  82 

12824  46 

5530  95 

12148  20 

13990  32 

12463  38 

9404  91 

4625  19 

13492  09 

14117  31 

2952  90 

7.S13  71 

150.35  31 

11807  01 

7169  58 

21325  14 

8105  94 

3893  85 

2.5517  34 

5918  04 

21494  97 

13932  18 

5922  63 

11995  20 

10433  07 

22534  29 

9337  59 

7059  42 

9121  25 


$93979  48  $1070238  06 


2971  63 
4843  58 
1215  94 
5065  53 
5132  65 
5056  30 
6924  99 
2676  49 
3902  35 
90B8  43 
2580  10 
539  49 
5179  67 
3548  25 
5355  32 
6774  65 
3927  57 
2487  53 
544  29 
1523  50 
2945  33 

12228  37 

806  47 

1011  52 

5834  66 

1868  30 

37  36 

8051  44 

8915  72 

65  68 

10691  15 
4.58  31 
7214  25 
1841  46 
967  41 
1332  26 
3949  09 
35.54  66 
164  55 

15361  38 
15(;0  92 
3915  31 
1560  00 
4780  78 
8580  39 
7025  59 
7236  19 
2270  64 
2114  89 

12009  82 

541  20 

2990  33 

804  39 


$360153  22 


200  00 
200  00 
600  00 


100  00 


1650  00 
200  00 
400  00 

6800  00 


600  00 


200  00 
100  00 
300  00 
1400  00 
100  00 


500  00 
200  00 
900  00 
400  00 


100  00 

550  00 
100  00 
300  OO 

100  00 

1115  04 

1827  38 
100  00 
900  00 

200  Oi) 

100  00 

200  00 
600  00 
400  00 


$43393  55 
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STATEMENT    No.   XI. 


Footings  of  the  County  Superintendents'  Reports,  showing  the  number  oi  Teachers 
licensed  during  the  year  ending  with  the  last  week  in  May,  1877. 


c 

6 
"A 

COUNTIES. 

1 
c 

J^ 
ll 

u 

Z 

4 
21 
22 

5 

4 
33 

5 
11 
15 

5 
15 
17 

15 

6 
25 

9 
13 

4 
12 

4 
12 
IS 
14 
20 

2 
24 
33 
13 

6 
14 
17 
11 
24 
15 

4 

7 
11 
24 
18 
21 
If. 
19 

8 

a 

•si 

•A 

8 
40 
23 
13 
19 
46 
20 
17 
22 
12 
20 
21 
12 

0- 

16 
14 
12 
12 
14 
21 

4 
20 

3 
25 
34 
25 
30 
27 
26 
11 
27 
32 
11 

ir, 

20 
22 
24 
16 
20 
17 
23 

o 

c 
o  . 

s  s 

17 
70 
36 
17 
10 
45 
15 
33 
50 

I 
31 
30 
23 
25 
17 
42 
35 
15 
28 
12 
10 
20 
17 
23 
27 
22 
27 
41 
36 
29 
42 
34 
22 
27 
26 
16 
40 
18 
23 
13 
21 
30 
40 

a 
t)  . 

•S  1 

18 
20 
23 
15 
4 
28 
17 
41 
44 
37 
49 
20 
IS 
20 
9 
6 
31 
45 
22 
67 
18 

15 
14 
26 
50 
17 
25 
42 
34 
16 

9 
46 

8 
26 
24 

6 
27 

6 
27 

2 

8 
26 
33 

1 

6  . 

ri 

o  «- 
H 

47 

151 

104 
50 
37 

152 
57 

102 

131 
79  * 

121 
89 
63 
84 
54 
67 
99 

109  ! 
55 

119 
46 
43  1 
74 
49 
89 
82 
8S 

119 

121 

106 
86 
94 

102 
81 

100 
65 
45 
98 
70 
92 
52 
65 
92 

104 

c 

o  . 
Ci  to 

S  s 

13 

2 
S  . 

—  0 

1^ 
'A 

3 
22 
11 
10 

5 
10 

2 

9 

15 
3 
9 
11 
2 
3 
5 
18 
16 
8 
5 
8 
6 
3 
3 

'"12 

-a 

cu 
a 
I2 

—  0 

gs 

7 
43 

19 
17 

3 
20 

5 
16 
2S 
11 
16 
27 
13 

6 
18 
15 
88 
20 

8 
26 
16 
21 
13 
13 
27 
14 
13 
18 
34 
12 
23 
21 
IS 
14 
16 
13 
IS 
17 
19 
24 

8 
12 
23 
50 

OI 

a 

Ci 

% 

a 

a 
—  a 

c  — 

0 

« 

H 

^  c 
—  S 

i 

a 

0 
'A 

75 
215 
45 
35 
3 
14 
75 
98 
118 
69 
51 
46 
30 
29 
37 
15 
57 
42 
29 
105 
80 
20 
32 
27 
37 

23 
75 
74 
49 
4r 
67 
41 
105 
27 
28 
60 
50 
15 
12 
20 
55 
75 
94 

p 

u 

t 
a 

6 
'A 

1 

3 
4 
5 

2 
20 
1   13 
4 
3 
12 

5 
5 

6 
4 

22 
3 
8 
2 
.  8 
1 
4 
5 

10 
7 

15 
10 
17 
34 
2 
21 

•"21 
41 

26 
14 
20 
5 
4 
11 
7 
71 
27 
17 
79 
34 
25 
14 
11 
34 
32 
9 
12 
32 
17 
2 
18 
36 
15 
13 
3 
5 
9 
9 

18 
1 
14 
54 
50 

27 
95 
60 
65 
13 
63 
7 
54 
89 
45 
44 
58 
22 
19 
38 
62 

128 
63 
32 

121 
57 
53 
35 
34 
80 
46 
42 
41 
SO 
40 
43 
53 
57 
53 
41 
27 
43 
36 
73 
61 
30 
45 

100 

115 

74 
246 
164 
115 

50 
215 

64 
156 
220 
124 
165 
147 

85 
103 

92 
129 
227 
172 

87 
240 
103 

96 
109 

83 
169 
128 
130 
160 
201 
146 
129 
147 
159 
134 
141 

92 

88 
134 
143 
153 

82 
110 
192 
219 

T 

Allen 

2 
1 

BeDton 

Blackford 

2 

1 

Carroll 

1 

t) 

Cass  

?. 

10 

Clarke 

n 

Clav 

12 
13 
14 
15 
Ifi 

Clinton 

Crawford « 

17 

DeKalb 

T 

18 
IP 

1 

■'0 

Elkhart 

2 

''1 

09 

Floyd 

''" 

"'1 

''t 

Fulton 

26 

O'J 

Grant 

6 
3 
2 

7 
1 
3 

8 

1 

8 

1 

29 

10 

10 

6 

5 

1 

14 
8 
12 
11 
11 
13 

'"ie 
7 

10 
12 
9 

23 
9 
11 
13 
IS 
14 

28 

CJreene 

2 

30 
31 

1 

?- 

34 

0. 

^fi 

?7 

?S 

Jav 

"0 

^0 

"fl 

4'' 

4T 

1 

44 

Lagrange 

31 
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COUNTIES. 


Lake 

Laporte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery... 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter  , 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Ripley 

Rush 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Stoirke 

Steuben 

St.  Joseph 

Sullivan 

Switzerland  ... 
Tippecanoe .... 

Tipton  

Union 

Vanderburgh. 

Vermillion 

Vigo 

Wabash , 

Warren 

Warrick  . 

Wa-^hington  .. 

Wavne 

Weils 

White 

Whitley 


Total 1411  1735  2608 


<,rt  i<rH 


85 

60 

60 

181 

93 

104 

56 

119 

52 

138 

119 

47 

116 

32 

74 

99 

128 

107 

43 

71 

74 

74 

101 

1.53 

130 

113 

50 

159 

88 

54 

74 

124 

86 

81 

104 

69 

34 

53 

42 

113 

148 

56 

104 

107 

93 

64 

147 

119 


608    943  1776  2177    5504 


Sz.'S 


141 

51 
36 
62 
67 
15 
66 
57 

118 
54 
31 

168 
21 
18 
45 
60 
42 
16 

102 
39 
52 
66 
78 
28 
62 

'21 
69 
74 
32 
96 

133 
57 
42 

107 

9 

30 

126 
36 

114 
88 
63 
45 
28 

108 
77 

103 


-^;2 


18635  4906  35 


STATEMENT    Xo.     XII. 


Showing  Number  of  County  Institutes  lield  in  eacli  County  during  the  year 
ending  June  1st,  1S77,  together  with  other  items  indicated  by  the  heading  of  the 
several  columns. 


COUNTIES. 

2 

o 

1 

1 

1 
3 

WHERE   HELD. 

No 
Atten 

DING. 

.2 

"o 

til 

a 

2 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 

0 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
20 
5 

ho 

a 

o 

"o 
d 

d 

a 
23 

6 

"3 

J 

0 

>  ^ 

0  c 

3  > 

2; 

l-a 

M 

1'' 

c 

E 
1 

2 

o 
a 

"a 

—  .2 
P. 5 

11 

'A 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

50 
147 
78 
60 
25 
54 
53 
59 
80 
44 
76 
59 

43 
190 
57 
75 
16 
35 
17 
22 
62 
32 
42 
39 

93 
337 

ia5 

135 
41 
89 
70 
81 

142 
76 

118 
98 

5 
4 
3 
3 
1 
3 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 

"3 

$50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  Off 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

SI  00  00 
50  OC 
62  00 
50  00 
.50  Ofl 

100  OG 
67  00 
61  2.^ 

140  00 
60  00 
50  00 

59  50 
50  00 
70  00 

100  OQ 
50  06 
83  00 
65  00 
50  00 
80  00 
97  00 
32  00 
90  00 
52  50 
55  30 
50  00 
70  00 
50  00 
80  00 

60  00 
50  00 
54  00 
65  00 
75  00| 

18 
19 

1 
5 

""ii 

5 

3 

12 

38 
46 
98 
15 
3 
37 
21 

30 
SO 

■' 

Allen 

■^ 

Bartholomew 

Benton 

Blackford 

4 

5 

Hartford  Citj" 

fi 

7 

Brown 

Nashville 

S 

C;<rroll 

Delphi 

p 

Cii,^ 

Clark 

in 

V> 

11 

Clav 

Brazil 

f 

1S 

14 

34 
59 
65 
122 
93 

49 

58 

60 

108 

S? 

83 
117 
125 
230 
175 

85 
220 

94 
115 

83 

93 
183 
116 
210 
132 
200 
182 
154 
156 

98 
153 

4 
4 

23^ 

22 
18 
2 
8 
3 

it 
7 

6 

■■■42 
40 

1.T 

Lawrenceburgh 

Greensburg 

Auburn 

13 

Ifi 

Decatur 

P 

17 

DeKalb  

IS 

If 

55     30 
100   120 
50     44 

4 
90 
33 

■^n 

Elkhart 

Goshen 

Connersville ' 

New  Albany ! 

''I 

9 

99 

Flovd 

53 

58 

63 

99 

74 

130 

99 

112 

109 

84 

99 

51 

57 
25 
30 
84 
42 
80 
33 
88 
73 
70 
57 
471 

<?■:; 

33 

94 

BrookvUle 

9t 

Fulton 

26 
19 
30 

9R 

•v 

Grant   

Marion 

9S 

9q 

Noblesville 

Greettfield 

Corydon 

Danville 

Spiceland 

Kokomo 

5 
5 
5 

5 

51 

3 
3 
2 

2 
1 
2 

50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

4! 
231 
13 
17 

4 

22 
52 
37 

sn 

P 

31 

13 

■^0 

11 

38 

34 

Howard 

93     60] 

12 

45 

33 
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COUNTIES. 

2 

A 
<a 

1 

3 
izi 

1 

WHERE   HELD. 

No. 
Attending. 

c 
S 

% 

(Jj 

o 

-a 

a 

_c 
'c 

W 
5 

S 
3 

Ph 

'0 

6 
iz; 

H 
_^ 

a 
p 

5 
a 

0  r^ 

S  3 

< 

3 
a 

■s 

1 

0 

J3 

a 

"T:     "7. 

"r   ^ 

~A 

>  6 

d +2 
'A 

A 

be 
a 

"m 

hO 
0 

1 

"3 

3 

3 

o 
H 

aS 
a  S 
feo 

,d<5 
'A 

S,T 

55 
iio 
49 
65 
49 

109 
45 
6S 

105 
77 

112 
55 
70 

110 
65 
64 
60 
60 
56 
95 
69 
61 
71 
40 
71 
70 
78 
70 
45 
24 
58 
26 

125 
81 

100 
54 
29 

100 
12 
37 

133 
46 
80 
92 
87 
72 
30 
46 
19 
88 

114 
oO 
86 

107 
69 
50 

108 
95 

6509 

20 
50 
50 
45 
98 
52 
35 
50 

lor, 
77 

109 

116 
50 
43 
68 
37 
35 
63 
58 
52 
50 
42 
91 
43 
21 
37 
48 
55 
21 
62 
33 
30 

125 
41 
22 
49 
30 
55 
9 
20 

154 
48 
80 

113 
88 
13 
31 

117 
24 

101 

107 
55 
44 
35 
91 
46 
70 
74 

7315 

75 

105 

99 

110 

147 

161 

80 

118 

210 

154 

221 

171 

120 

1.^3 

133 

101 

95 

123 

114 

147 

119 

103 

162 

83 

92 

107 

126 

125 

66 

86 

91 

56 

250 

122 

122 

103 

59 

1.55 

21 

57 

287 

94 

160 

205 

175 

85 

61 

16>i 

43 

189 

221 

105 

130 

142 

160 

96 

178 

169 

11824 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

1 
5 
5 
5 
5 

I 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

""5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 

462 

3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 

3 
1 
3 
4 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 

""3 

2 
5 
3 
3 
2 

"■5 
3 
2 
2 

1 

$50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
70  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  Oo 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

$45  00 
77  50 

45  00 
39  65 

56  00 

44  00 
61  00 

46  00 
50  00 
50  00 
43  50 

57  00 
50  00 

89  25 
136  00 

50  00 
65  00 
63  00 
50  00 
100  00 
50  00 
50  00 

58  00 
65  00 
70  00 
50  00 
27  10 

90  00 
50  00 
55  00 
50  00 
50  00 
42  00 

149  20 

45  00 
50  00 
63  20 
50  00 

12 
10 
13 
14 

'"ie 

16 

12 

16 

06^ 

S(5 

46 

41i       1 

■^S 

J  IV 

Piirllaud 

51 

■^11 

16[     38 

40 

North  Veraon 

25     11 

41 

18'      8 

4'^ 

13 

4:^ 

68:      1 

44 

45 

L<ike 

Crown  Point 

5 
1 
16 
11 
18 
10 

21 

4fi 

47 

Bedford 

26 

4S 

43| 

51 

4't 

iMaiion 

50 

29 

=i1 

Mirtin 

=i'^ 

Peiu 

8 
12 

■? 

5 

20 

5?. 

Blooniington 

25! 

=i4 

24       i 

26 

8 

9 

'^f< 

^7 

Noi.le 

Wawaka  

5S 

Ohio 

7 

17 

7 

4 
30 
45 

'iq 

Paoli 

fiO 

fii 

P.ake 

Bloomiiigdale 

Tell  Cl'y 

fi-> 

7 
1 

30 
1 

fi-^ 

Pike 

fi4 

Piirter 

fi.T 

Poses- 

5 

\ 

12 
1 
8 

15 
9 
6 

■"14 

7 

15 

60 

fifi 

Pul.iski 

39 

fi' 

11 
30 
50 

fiS 

Winclipster 

2 

fip 

R  [)ley  

70 

Rush 

71 

Scott 

Scottsburn 

18 
41 
30 

7-' 

Shelby  

Shelbvville 

7"^ 

9 

74 

Knox 

5 
5 

1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
3 

...„ 

4 

1 
5 

t 

3 
4 

50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

50  00 
50  00 

147  50 
75  00 
50  00 

150  00 
50  00 
60  00 
50  00 
75  00 
50  00 
84  00 
70  00 
80  00 
52  50 

172  00 
50  00 
91  00 
50  00 

14 

93 

70 

St.  Joseph 

Sullivan 

2 
15 

9 

7.S 

79 

SO 

Tipton  

Union  

Tinton  

20 
23 
3 
5 
2 
7 
8 

10 

13 

29 

9 

1^ 

21 

81 

lyibertv 

S' 

Vaiiderhuigli 

S?, 

Ni'wport 

21 

SI 

S1 

Wal.a~h 

14 
4 

36 
39 

Sfi 

Willianispori 

87 

Warri  k 

S8 

Sal 'in 

13 

89 

Wayne 

Ce.iterviUe 

68, 

90 

Wells 

While 

B  ufi'tnn 

121       2 

91 

40' 

9'^ 

Whitley 

Total 

26;     10 

1 

92 

236 

$4520  00 

■$.'967  45 

788, 

2229    184 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


1878. 


ST  AT  E  ME 

This  S  lATEMENT  is  Compiled  from  the  Keports  of  the  County  Superintendents 
1.  Nu  aber  of  Children  enrolled  in  the  Schools.  2.  Average  daily  attendance 
of  I'istricts  in  which  no  Schools  were  Taught.  5.  Total  Number  of  Districts, 
of    Township    Graded    Schools.       9.    Average    length    of    School    in    Days.       10. 


NAMES  OF  COUNTIES. 

Total  Number  of  Pupils  Admitted  intc 
Schools  Within  the  Year. 
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.11 
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3 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 
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|1 

O 

o 

o 
u 

M 
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3 
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"3 

0 
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"3 

2 
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"3 
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_o5 
"3 

0 
"3 

g 
(2 

"3 

0 
H 
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2000 
5740 
2S68 
1565 
1248 
3949 
1519 
2S58 
3299 
3062 
3C20 
2929 
1650 
2619 
3266 
■  3033 
3232 
.3416 
2305 
4800 
1373 
2407 
2803 
3026 
2246 
3212 
34S4 
3704 
3470 
2519 
3543 
3251 
3442 
2847 
2969 
3244 
144S 
2967 
3220 
2253 
2740 
3163 
4194 
2515 
2257 

1856 
5237 
2554 
1387 
982 
3662 
1182 
2482 
3039 
2793 
3205 
2456 
1538 
2294 
3097 
2727 
2763 
3017 
2069 
4304 
1292 
2177 
2412 
2699 
1892 
2874 
2953 
3256 
3178 
■2085 
3029 
2745 
2952 
2690 
2567 
2984 
1348 
2488 
2791 
2001 
2459 
2820 
3527 
2034 
2063 

3S56 
10977 
5422 
2952 
2230 
7611 
2701 
5340 
6338 
5855 
6825 
5385 
3188 
4913 
6363 
5760 
5995 
6433 
4374 
9104 
2665 
4584 
5215 
5725 
4138 
6086 
6437 
6960 
6648 
4604 
6572 
5996 
6394 
5537 
5536 
6228 
2796 
5455 
6011 
4254 
5199 
5983 
7721 
4549 
4320 

2000 
5752 
2873 
1566 
1218 
3970 
1519 
2864 
3323 
3253 
3632 
2932 
1650 
2649 
3272 
3055 
3233 
3429 
2318 
4801 
1389 
2582 
2808 
3029 
2249 
3370 
3575 
3729 
3535 
2526 
3622 
3279 
3512 
2912 
2969 
3296 
1448 
2974 
3339 
2328 
2775 
3237 
4196 
2516 
2257 

1856 
5251 
2559 
1387 
982 
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2484 
3062 
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3214 
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2763 
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1310 
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2419 
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2035 
2063 

3856 
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5432 
2953 
2230 
7649 
2701 
5348 
6:'.85 
6251 
6846 
5391 
3188 
4979 
6381 
5795 
5996 
6465 
4.391 
9107 
2699 
4909 
5227 
5728 
4143 
6360 
6622 
7001 
6777 
4617 
6718 
6049 
6545 
5672 
5536 
6325 
2796 
5469 
6240 
4393 
5272 
6133 
7725 
4551 
4320 

2262 
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v. 
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3 
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2 
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94 
16 
64 
6 
67 
25 
81 
70 

66 

18 
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1 
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12 

3 

5 
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53 
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3216 

17 
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3828 
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R4 

Howard 
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3471 

R7 
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75 
35 
74 
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1 

7 
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64 
38 
76 
2 
1 

14 
229 
139 

73 
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3434 

Rq 
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4335 

40 

2821 

41 

Johnson 

3363 

40 

Knox 

3323 

4R 

5079 

44 

Lagrange 

2241 

45 

Lake 

2410 

NT     No.     I. 

for  the  Year  ending  August  31,  1P>7S,  and  Exhibits  by  Counties  the  following  facts: 
in  the  Schools.  3.  Number  of  Districts  in  which  Schools  were  Taught.  4.  Number 
6.  Numher  of  Colored  Schools.  7.  Number  of  District  Graded  School.«.  8.  Number 
Number  of  Teachers  Employed.     11.  Average  Daily  Compensation  of  Teachers. 


Average  Compens.vtiox  of  Teachers 
PER  Day. 
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NAMES  OF  COUNTIES. 


Total  Number  of  Pupixs  Admitted  into  the 
ScuooLS  Within  the  Year. 


AVbite. 


Colored. 


Total. 
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u  o 
o  — 
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L:i]iorte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mariin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perrv 

Pike! 

Porter 

P...sev 

Puhu^ki 

Putnam 

Eanilolpli 
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Pvush! 
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Wabash 
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Warrick 

Washington . 
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Weils 
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Whitlev 
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2526 
40('6 
904G 
3.587' 
2041 
3529i 
2269 
3650 
2S64' 
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37GS 
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2944 
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2344 
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3007 
2897 

729, 
3385' 
2214, 
2913 
1921 ! 
4187, 
2154 

9.37 
3301  [ 
1294! 
4462! 
3143 
14Sl! 
274r 
2602! 
4126' 
2134 
1772! 
2253 


6606 

13 

14 

27 

4861 1 

41 

43 

S4 
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5 

8 

13 

7858 

639 

708  1347 

6G8G' 

3841 1 

6357 

4470 

44 

39 

83 

7085' 

28 

34 

62 

5549 

4i 
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9 

2262 

9, 

13 

99 

7218 

•-> 

2 

4 

1551 

25 

21 

46 

4028 

40 

34 

74 

4936 

00 

16 

38 

5430 

27 

24 

51 

4449 

311 

40 

71 

4669 

3 

2 

0 

4032 

9 

4 

6 

5599 

112 

120 

232 

3092I 

60851 

30 

15 

45 

7423 

93, 

68 

161 

5270 

19 

21 

40 

5189 

76 

59 

135 

037s 

6589! 

43 

27 

70 

6134 

180 

175 

355 

1636 

6921 1 

10 

23 

33 

46-73 

6II7I 

22 

17 

39 

4038! 

16 

23 

39 

8726 

23, 

13 

36 

46181 

3 

1 

4 

2038 

3 

3 

6575' 

307 

301 

608 

2673 

1' 

9 

3 

9323, 

170, 

162 

332: 

6821 

3201 

9 

9 

6068 

87 

0( 

144 

5706 

8316 

132 

161 

293 

4746 

38''9 

4837 

14 

12 

26 

3329 
2.567! 
4011| 
9685! 
3587; 
20411 
3529; 
2313 
3678 
2868 
1210 
3770 

869: 
2239; 
2684! 
29711 
2377' 
2457; 
2112 
2978 
1804J 
31531 
4103' 
2945! 
2855' 
1261 
3625; 
3417 

9071 
3546' 
2409, 
32261 
2133 
4562! 
2467! 
1104 
3581! 
1380! 
5031 1 
3678' 
1722 
.3414, 
3104' 
4.322! 
2612 
2057 
2598 


3304 
2378 
3362 
9520 
3099 
1800 
2828 
2240 
3469 
2690 
1074 
3452 

728 
1863 
2290 
2510 
2143 
2217: 
1926 
2853 
1288 
2977 
3481 
2365 
24G9 
1117 
3034 
3072 

729 
3408 
2214 
2930 
1944 
4200, 
2155 

937; 
3602 
1296 
4624 
3143 
1481 
2798 
2602! 
4287 
2134 
1772 
2265 


6033  4266 

49451  3002 

7373  4480 

19205  12466 

6686  4170 


3841 
6357 
45.53 
7147 
5558 
2284 
7222 
1597 
4102 
4974' 
5481 
4520 
4674' 
4038 
58311 
3092; 
6130 ' 
7584 
5310 
.5324 
2378 
6659 
6489 
1636; 
6954' 
4623 
6156 
4077 
S762 
4622 
2041 
7183 
2676 
9655 
6821 
3203 
6217 
5706; 
8609' 
4746 
.38291 
4863 


2153 
4069 
2822 
4714 
3431 
1589 
4258 
1000 
2586 
3106 
3477 
2740 
2429 
2200 
3522 
1742 
3746 
4556 
3125 
3534 
1547 
3867 
3606 
1005 
4423 
3084 
3855 
2458 
5367 
2529 
1229 
5199 
1195 
5662 
4661 
1826 
3908 
3474 
5587 
3152 
2423 
3444 


Totals  and  Averaae 


267315  237739  505054  3794  3687  7481  2710S4  241477  512.535  31-5893 
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141 
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1 

Number  of  Teachers 
Employed  in  the 

Schools. 

Average  Compensation  ©f  Teachers 
PER  Day. 

c; 

White. 

Colored. 

In  Tewnships. 

III  Towns. 

In  Cities. 

73 

61 

128 
95 

142 
63 

109 
61 
99 
99 
49 

107 
19 
79 
82 

101 
82 
69 
66 
73 
61 
94 

126 
98 
84 
39 

112 

114 
42 
93 
•  86 
84 
59 

105 
75 
31 
41 
51 
90 

109 
76 
97 

117 
95 

102 
73 
92 

7977^ 
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1 

140 
51 
28 

235 

101 
26 
59 
60 
86 
33 
34 

157 
19 
21 
35 
70 
32 
25 

107 
36 
36 
75 
74 
22 
49 
16 
52 
74 
29 

123 

128 
42 
34 
96 
11 
27 
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90 
60 
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36 
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99 
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114 
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109 

97 
169 
200 
120 
133 

55 
164 
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216 
214 
126 
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201 
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STATEMENT    No.    IV. 


ENUMERATION  OF  THE  STATE. 

Report  of  the  County  Superintendents  of  the  counti&s  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  of  the  enumeration  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years,  for  the  year  ending  April  31,  1878,  as  required  by  s^ection  41  of 
the  School  Law,  as  amended  March  8,  1873;  also,  the  number  of  children  between 
ten  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  can  not  read. 


NAMES  OF  COUNTIES. 

ENUMERATION  OF  White  AND  Color- 
ed Children  between  the 
Ages  of  6  and  21  Years. 

Children  who 
Can  not  Kead. 

a 

5; 

6-='  ■-■ 

No.  White  Females 
between  6  and  21 
years  of  age. 

cj  -3 

'A 

S    a    5; 

-A 

Total  No.  ol  White 
and  Col'ed  Cliil- 
dren  bet.   6  and 
21  years  of  age. 
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||| 
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o>  £  o 

^  C3  ? 

0  Wc 

31-2 
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2S48 
H2S1 
3916 
1820 
14S6 
4809 
1868 
3320 
5002 
4502 
4250 
4026 
2176 
3944 
4930 
3577 
3654 
3915 
3015 
5750 
1809 
4170 
3635 
3886 
2580 
3898 
4069 
4502 
4137 
2937 
4318 
4074 
4092 

2869 
10635 
3752 
1622 
1313 
43S0 
1689 
3146 
4902 
4391 
3902 
3625 
2003 
3610 
4687 
3334 
3244 
3591 
2>«61 
5388 
1736 
4257 
3351 
3739 
2194 
3705 
3655 
3909 
3S43 
2710 
3926 
3651 
3730 

5537 

22008 
7715 
3443 
2802 
9258 
3558 
6471 
9975 
9623 
8201 
7660 
4179 
7646 
9617 
6957 
6903 
7559 
5896 

11143 
3599 
9116 
7020 
7625 
4779 
7939 
8087 
8450 
8171 
5668 
8377 
7816 
8034 

20 
19 

14 

28 
9 
10 

48 

2 

Allen    

22 
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1 

1 

34 

20 
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28 

3 

24 

4 
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Blacklord  

2 
35 

1 

3' 
5 
33 

4 

G 

29 

7 

6 

11 

7 

(52 

8 

Carroll        
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37 

342 

17 
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Cass 

34 

388 

32 

3 

55 

24 

35 

4 

33 

41 

9 

4 

45 
18 
36 

7 
35 
42 

1 
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10 

Clarke 

42 

11 
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72 

1? 

11 

13 

68 

14 

43 
■  17 

27 
4 

28 

13 
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27 
345 

15 

49 

13 

19 

1 

2.5 

7 
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27 

344 

18 

83 

15 

10 

16 

4 

17 

DeKalb 

1 
23 
15 
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18 

35 

27 

5S 

19 

Dubois 

42 

20 

Elkhart 

21 

Favette 

2 
12 
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7 
7 

3 

o> 

Flovd 

19 

•>-^ 

16 

•M 

25 

3 

191 
194 
26 
99 
13 
74 
45 
113 

2 

145 

169 

13 

92 

8 

59 

46 

99 

3 
IS 

9 
30 

1 

3^ 

4 
8 

5 
11 
10 
19 
1 
1 

6 

8 

''6 

Gibson 

29 

27 

Grant 

19 

•79, 

49 

oq 
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30 

5 

SI 

66 

3? 

9 

33 

Henrv 

14 

51 


STATEMENT  No.  lY— Continued. 


NAMES  OF  COUNTIES. 

Enujieratiox  of  White  and  Color- 
ed Childrkn  between  the  Ages 
OF  G  AND  21  Years. 

chii.dren  who 
Can  not  Read. 

a 

ill 

a'  a-— 

Mo.  Colored  Males 
between  G  and  21 
years  of  age. 

No.  Col'ed  Females 
between  Gand  21 
years  of  age. 

Total  No.  of  White 
and  Col'ed  Chil- 
dren bet.  Gand 21 
years  of  ase. 

^  £  o 

-3  O 

6  S  •§ 

34 

3432 

3GS3 
3940 
1724 
3492 
6012 
30G7 
3313 
.5122 
4975 
27.54 
27G0 
5397 
3322 
4849 
15391 
4344 
2580 
4198 
2731 
4673 
33G9 
1434 
3999 
9G4 
2750 
3013 
3357 
3417 
2975 
3470 
4001 
190G 
4154 
4717 
4412 
3136 
1646 
4370 
4324 
1079 
2602 
5233 
3936 
2420 
7075 
2G99 
1323 
7712 
2022 
7182 
4795 
2087 
41-52 
3604 
6238 
32.55 
2420 
3037 

3256 
3714 
36G5 
1728 
3183 
5778 
2805 
3173 
4828 
4515 
2469 
2611 
6495 
3094 
4339 
1G130 
3964 
2285 
400G 
2583 
4503 
3246 
1324 
3723 
879 
2489 
2S6G 
3222 
3173 
2734 
293i> 
4012 
1784 
3371 
4232 
372G 
2994 
1492 
3923 
3935 
853 
2553 
4965 
3656 
2235 
6831 
2469 
1200 
8329 
1867 
7041 
4137 
1909 
3575 
3155 
6329 
3000 
2171 
2853 

67 

73 

6828 
7397 
7711 
3452 
6681 
1220:; 
6054 
6565 
10178 
9498 
5226 
5371 
10958 
6532 
9213 
33899 
8309 
4865 
8222 
5398 
9290 
6643 
2781 
7726 
1903 
5302 
5921 
6634 
6659 
5716 
6416 
8379 
3690 
8094 
91.53 
8200 
6305 
3138 
8364 
8933 
1932 
51.55 
10257 
7638 
4701 
14002 
5180 
2570 
17041 
3907 
14675 
8972 
3998 
7902 
6763 
13034 
6255 
4591 
5909 

18 

7 

27 

11 
10 
19 

25 
17 
49 

35 

36 

61 

45 

37 

38 

2 

215 

105 

3S 

119 

5 

1 

4 

200 

77 

41 

109 

3 

2 

4 
4 

11 
1 

12 
4 
4 
3 

16 
8 

13 

4 

8 
4 
9 
3 
2 
6 
10 
8 
6 

8 

7 

19 

5 

21 

7 

S 

3 

26 

16 

19 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

4-5 

LAk^ 

46 

29 

60 

12 

1102 

1 

37 

56 

13 

1276 

47 

48 

49 

Marion 

59 

Marsiiall 

15 

16 

1 

16 

6 
9 

1 
10 

21 

51 

52 

8 

45 

54 

13 

8 

2 

28 

32 

23 

33 

.      29 

4 

4 

200 

10 

39 

60 

15 

15 

2 

32 

31 

19 

22 

40 

3 

6 

166 

2 
26 

53 

54 

55 

12 

I 

3 
18 
10 
10 
11 
48 

5 
20 

2 

4 

10 

i 

56 

4 

1 

5 

27 

14 

27 

31 

89 

6 

4a 

4 

13 
8 

R7 

Noble 

58 

Ohio 

2 

9 

4 

17 

20 

32 

1 

20 

2 

6 

4 

59 

60 

61 

Parke 

fi? 

fiS 

Pike 

fi4 

65 

Posey 

66 

67 

43 
103 
29 
85 

26 
101 
33 
90 

6H 

69 

Ripley  

70 

2 
42 
13 
24 

2 
75 
20 
38 

71 

33 

7 
14 

7? 

37 
312 

34 
362 

Ti 

Spencer 

74 

75 

Steuben 

76 

27 

22 

25 

55 

6 

29 

500 

12 

236 

23 

2 

95 

4 

231 

32 
24 
21 
41 
6 
18 

500 
6 

216 
17 

77 

Sullivan 

22 

11 

33 

78 

79 

6 
3 
1 

S 
3 

14 

e 

1 

^0 

81 

Union 

82 

83 

Vermillion 

«4 

10 
6 

15 
3 

25 
9 

8.1 

Wabash 

86 

Warren 

87 

Warrick 

80 

6 
13 
6 
3 

10 
4 

1 
2 

1 
1 

16 

88 

17 

89 

Wayne 

236 

7 

90 

Wells 

5 

91 

White 

1 

92 

8 

11 

2 

S 

3.54271 

333033 

5937 

5912 

699153 

9S3 

781 

1774 
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STATEMENT    No.    V. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF 


Common  School  Revenue 

FOR  TUITION, 


MADE    BY   THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 


First  Day  of  Januaet,  1878, 


Showing  the  enumeration  of  the  children  in  each  county,  the  amount 
of  school  revenue  ready  for  apportionment  in  each  county,  and  the 
source  whence  said  revenue  was  derived;  the  total  amount  of  school 
revenue  for  distribution,  including  interest  paid  by  the  State,  the 
balance  left  in  the  treasury  at  the  last  apportionment,  and  the  dis- 
tributive share  thereof  apportioned  to  each  county-,  as  required  by 
the  115th  section  of  the  school  law;  also,  the  amount  deducted  for 
the  Normal  School  Fund,  in  accordance  with  section  15  of  an  act  to 
create  a  normal  school,  approved  December  20,  1865,  as  amended 
hy  an  act  approved  March  5,  1873. 
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STATEMENT  No.  V— Continued. 


.a 

a 

a 

COUNTIES. 

a3  lio 

^  a 

§  i 

Ot3 

.  a 

0  =3 

Iz; 

Amount    derived  from 
tax. 

Interest     collected    on 
Common  School  Fund 
since    last   apportion- 
ment. 

.-2  8 

s.^ . 

ill 
< 

Amount   derived  from 
Uuelaimed  Fees.  . 

0 
•3° 

311 
1^' 

_o 

rs 

a 
0 

It- 

aa 

ll 

0  g 

a  0) 
< 

1 

5758 

2in44 

7636 

3434 

2739 

9174 

3654 

6580 

9599 

9355 

8342 

7745 

4181 

7734 

9827 

7112 

6979 

7686 

5915 

11758 

3606 

9149 

7078 

7637 

5032 

7962 

7723 

8538 

8325 

5774 

8313 

7756 

8112 

6870 

7326 

7600 

3490 

6483 

11G73 

6004 

6562 

9920 

9236 

.5200 

5172 

10996 

6569 

9249 

31932 

8287 

4874 

8268 

5589 

9235' 

6705 

2851 

7787 

1867 

5317 

6040 

6754 

1    6685 

5822 

6231 

8382 

3615 

7940 

9144 

$3455  49 

18715  82 
8491  77 
5384  38 
2107  59 
9097  62 
1029  39 
7072  91 

10596  34 
6456  38 
6092  55 
6923  89 
1179  41 
5566  88 
5577  57 
8149  02 
5711  54 
8432  80 
1158  29 

11223  29 
5531  21 
7502  16 
6523  43 
5163  22 
3701  88 
8165  62 
6901  59 
5425  69 

10618  42 
6859  83 
3661  05 
9538  99 

11720  02 
5558  01 
4834  73 
5582  99 
3218  76 
4456  60 
7505  81 
2784  43 
9155  03 

10363  00 
8125  66 
5535  37 
4724  45 
9556  44 
4715  31 
9929  80 

60869  63 
5746  39 
1254  11 
7057  95 
4736  30 
13628  53 
7298  69 
3345  36 
6425  13 
1518  07 
3062  77 
3938  18 
8797  66 
2237  33 
2482  8S 
5852  99 
5631  22 
2240  46 
11332  23 
9563  06 

$459  85 

2023  34 
956  80 
453  33 
408  88 
670  39 
249  64 

1274  92 
759  30 

1139  07 
838  51 
663  36 
407  41 

1210  56 
852  39 
748  29 

904  30 
1274  67 

717  08 

1181  79 
227  00 

1384  59 
467  42 
845  72 
952  22 

1147  03 
619  28 
605  42 
852  55 
742  60 
920  59 
497  40 
802  19 

1182  11 
871  77 
510  87 
402  66 
.588  37 

1827  29 
500  00 
1679  68 
1883  00 

386  56 
1018  08 

571  47 

2023  95 

441  42 

691  02 

3537  20 

905  35 
10  99 

1133  99 
7-65  81 
504  18 
417  65 
238  01 

1043  29 
400  50 
535  30 

387  61 
494  05 
841  19 
540  98 
235  66 

1033  48 
567  31 
967  29 
379  84 

$3915  34 

20739  16 
9498  90 
5837  71 
2516  47 
9789  96 
1446  24 
8347  83 

12033  07 
8171  34 
6931  06 
8141  32 
1911  86 
6793  94 
7541  95 
9473  54 
6615  84 
9763  21 
2178  28 

12410  08 
5773  37 
9429  30 
7018  85 
6013  94 
4654  10 
9335  89 
8322  37 
6849  92 

12193  96 
8074  77 
4634  75 

10133  24 

13540  44 
6740  12 
5706  50 
6736  00 
3621  42 
5044  97 
9333  10 
3284  43 

10841  66 

12454  82 
9429  87 
6553  45 
5295  92 

11580  39 
5683  37 

11147  69 

64482  83 
6651  74 
1265  10 
8414  70 
5502  11 

14538  95 
7716  34 
.3583  37 
7899  85 
1918  57 
3751  50 
4325  79 
9466  69 
3584  57 
3604  18 
6088  65 
6719  36 
2807  77 
12299  52 
10442  90 

$71S9  92 

"> 

Allen 

26094  55 

s 

Bariholomew 

$50  33 

9463  64 

4 

'4258  IS 

fi 

Blackford 

3396  36 

n 

$21  95 

11375  76 

7 

167  21 

4530  96 

S 

Carroll 

8159  20 

q 

677  43 
575  89 

11902  76 

in 

Clark 

Clay    .  . 

11644  57 

11 

10344  08 

v 

554  07 
325  04 

9603  80 

13 

5184  44 

14 

16  50 

9590  16 

15 

1111  99 
576  23 

12185  48 

Ifi 

8818  88 

17 

DeKalb 

8653  96 

IS 

5  74 
302  91 

,  9530  64 

iq 

7334  60 

''O 

Elkhart 

14579  92 

■>! 

15  16 

542  55 
28  00 

4471  44 

79 

Floyd 

11344  76 

n 

8776  72 

?i 

9469  8S 

■"1 

6239  6S 

Ti 

23  24 

811  50 

738  28 

716  99 

472  34 

53  11 

96  85 

1011  48 

9872  88 

97 

9576  52 

9A 

30  53 
6  00 

10587  12 

n 

10323  00 

3(1 

7159  76 

SI 

10308  12 

3'' 

9617  44 

33 

6  75 

10058  88 

31 

8518  80 

35 

Huntington 

9'084  24 

3fi 

642  14 

9424  00 

37 

4327  60 

38 

8038  92 

3q 

14474  52 

40 

7444  96 

41 

6  95 

8136  88 

49 

208  82 
k7  65 

12300  80 

4'^ 

11452  64 

41 

6448  00 

4t 

Lake 

6413  28 

4ri 



13651  87 

47 

526  64 
526  87 

8145  56 

4S 

11468  76 

40 

76  00 

39595  68 

no 

Marshall 

10275  88 

51 

6043  76 

5'' 

222  76 

10252  32 

5-1 

6930  36 

•54 

Monta;omery 

406  24 

11451  40 

.55 

8314  20 

5(1 

3535  24 

57 

Noble 

431  43 

9655  88 

,58 

Ohio 

2315  08 

50 

120  35 

36  08 

6593  08 

fin 

7489  60 

61 

Parke 

174  98 
506  05 
580  32 

8374  95 

fi9 

Perrv 

8289  40 

63 

Pike" 

7219  28 

64 

Porter 

7726  44 

65 

Posev 

54  66 

10393  68 

66 

Pulaski  

4482  60 

67 

Putnam 

9845  60 

«S 

P^andolph 



11338  56 
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STATEMENT  No.  V— Continued. 


i 

COUNTIES. 

CO 
(M 

"on 
a 
o  « 
''A 

Amount   derived    from 
tax. 

Interest     collpctod     on 
Common  School  Fund 
since   last  apportion- 
ment. 

Amount  to  be  paid  b)' 
County  to  balance  in- 
terest accouut. 

P 

c  a 
< 

■a  i. 

go 

ili 

o 

3 
c  >. 

^i 

S  S 

R9 

Paplev 

S146 
6147 
3023 
83(;9 
9227 

i9;;o 

5107 
9^27 
7717 
4CKG 

13938 
529S 
2545 

16G78 
3SG8 

14049 
9106 
3S71 
7840 
6819 

13055 
6103 
4014 
5909 

52757  27 
9898  63 
1331  38 

11110  02 

3537  74 

930  02 

4108  66 

102.'-)6  03 
526;i  89 
3031  19 

15793  58 
3605  42 
3608  21 

15846  57 
5278  26 

18017  08 
8260  43 
6123  41 
3449  47 
4646  91 

17615  52 
4679  10 
4691  21 
4855  77 

«S31  72 

1354  47 
290  85 

1211  15 
366  50 
119  63 
927  13 

1.332  38 

2135  33 
270  86 

1C60  21 
22  67 
644  11 

2106  07 
564  45 

1254  82 

1351  29 
409  60 

1250  76 
584  33 

1599  77 
751  63 
511  10 
389  50 

S3631  99 

11253  10 
1685  43 

12321  17 
3^04  24 
1049  65 
5035  79 

11592  16 
7399  22 
3764  65 

17906  86 
3636  09 
4252  32 

17952  64 
5842  71 

19271  90 
9643  92 
6989  32 
4700  23 
5231  24 

19215  29 
5915  71 
5216  92 
5385  80 

glOlOl  04 

70 

Rush 

7622  28 

71 

Scott 

S63  20 

■  3748  62 

7-> 

Shelltv 

10466  30 

7?« 

Spencer 

11441  48 

74 

Starke 

2393  20 

75 

Steuben 

6332  68 

7fi 

St.    Joseph 

Sullivan 

83  75 

12185  48 

77 

9569  08 

78 

Switzerland 

Tippecanoe  

Tipton 

462  60 
453  07 

5810  64 

7^ 

17283  12 

SO 

8  00 

6569  62 

81 

Union  

3155  80 

8? 

Yanderbnrgh  ... 

Vermillion 

"Vigo 

20680  72 

83 

1 

4796  32 

84 

17420  76 

85 

Wabash 

32  20 

11291  44 

8fi 

Warren 

456  31 

4800  04 

87 

Warrick 

9721  60 

88 

Washington 

Wavne 

Wells 

8455  56 

8P 

16188  20 

90 

484  98 

14  61 

140  53 

7567  72 

<t1 

AVhite 

5721  36 

t? 

Whitlev 

7327  16 

Kormal  School.. 
Total 

7500  00 

694804 

SG55597  14 

879219  15 

SI  6250  55 

8294  71 

8751361  55 

S869206  90 

Total  collections  from  counties §751,361  55 

State's  interest  paid 117,143  50 

^Balance  in  treasury 2,726  59 


Total  ready  for  apportionment ^871,231  64 

Amount  apportioned 869,206  90 


Balance  in  treasury $2,024  74 

The  following  counties  have  had  their  apportionments  increased 
to  correct  errors  in  last  apportionment  arising  from  errors  in  the 
enumeration,  viz.:  Clark,  844.37;  Laporte,  ^16.83;  Shelby,  888.74. 

*This  amount  includes  the  amount  in  the  treasury  as  shown  by 
the   last    apportionment  sheet   and   unclaimed  fees  paid  in  by  the 


55 

Attorney  General  ($1^682.12),  and  excludes  such  drawbacks  as  have 
been  allowed  by  the  Auditor  of  State^  a  record  of  which  is  on  file 
iu  his  department. 
Per  capita,  ^1.24/ 

JAMES  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

I^OTE  1.  County  Auditors  will  please  give  one  copy  of  this  apportionment  t© 
the  County  Treasurer  and  one  copy  to  the  County  Superintendent. 

Note  2.  County  Auditors  are  hereby  notified  that  the  enumeration  of  children, 
as  shown  by  this  apportionment  sheet,  has  been  corrected  up  to  date.  County 
Supea-intendents  should  be  required  to  present  a  detailed  statement  of  the  enumer- 
ation in  accordance  with  the  figures  shown  on  this  sheet. 
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STATEMENT    No.   VI. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF 


Common  School  Revenue 

FOR    TUITION, 


MADE   BY  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


FouETH  Monday  of  May,  1878, 


Showing  the  enumeration  of  the  children  in  each  countj,  the 
amount  of  school  revenue  ready  for  apportionment  in  each  county, 
and  the  source  whence  said  revenue  was  derived ;  the  total  amount 
of  school  revenue  for  distribution,  including  the  interest  paid  by  the 
State,  the  balance  left  in  the  treasury  at  the  last  apportionment,  and 
the  distributive  share  thereof  apportioned  to  each  county,  as  required 
by  the  115th  section  of  the  school  law;  also  the  amount  deducted  for 
the  Normal  School  Fund,  in  accordance  with  section  15  of  an  act 
to  create  a  normal  school,  approved  December  20th,  1865,  as 
amended  by  an  act  approved  March  5th,  1873. 
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STATEMENT  No.  YI— Continued. 


3 

3 

Counties.  • 

■^1 

III 

3 
■a 

O 
c 

Id 
1^ 

Seven  Per  Cent.  Inter- 
est Collected  on  Com- 
mon     Scliool     Fund 
since  last  Apportion- 
ment. 

Eight  Per  Cent.  Inter- 
est Collected  on  Com- 
mon    School     Fund 
since  last  Apportion- 
ment. 

a 

o 

IS 

2  a 

a  "3 
1^ 

-3   ft 

2gg 

r3 
a> 

a 

.2 

~a 
^1 

a-? 
3  a 

O  OJ 

3o 

1 

5537 

22008 
7715 
3443 
2802 
9258 
3558 
6471 
9975 
9623 
8201 
7660 
4179 
7646 
9647 
6957 
6903 
7559 
5896 

11143 
3599 
9116 
7020 
7625 
4779 
7939 
8087 
8450 
8171 
5668 
8377 
7816 
8018 
6828 
7397 
7711 
3452 
6681 

12205 
6054 
6505 

10178 
9498 
5226 
5371 

109.58 
6532 
9213 

33899 
8309 
4865 
8180 
5398 
9290 
6643 
2781 
7726 
1903 
5302 
5921 
6634 
6659 
5716 
6416 
8379 
3690 
8094 
9153 

$3874  87 

21539  80 

10452  22 

6205  05 

2530  08 

11946  08 

1562  82 

7235  79 

11203  77 

8623  33 

6461  35 

7547  37 

1665  52 

5934  71 

8824  86 

9471  26 

7310  02 

9498  89 

4556  12 

15845  00 

7653  00 

8111  49 

7857  96 
8949  74 
4645  34 
8249  14 
8899  35 
6277  37 

10354  75 
7701  27 
4532  54 
11196  74 
12413  83 
6823  02 
8084  40 

7858  92 
4090  05 
5842  14 
8914  97 
4045  72 

10773  91 
S251  96 
9.520  04 
7219  75 
9373  63 

14634  96 
6544  79 

10010  46 

76267  08 
7951  50 
2508  26 
8308  69 
6137  45 

12679  71 
7973  43 
4552  05 
9.311  43 
^748  93 
3790  51 
5985  76 
9032  93 
2952  25 
4207  75 
7346  79 
7423  76 
2873  22 

13399  88 

11486  74 

$850  00 

1401  95 

1429  58 

109  02 

207  83 

1509  78 

491  22 

400  69 

894  35 

601  85 

1028  20 

550  83 

864  SO 

1544  91 

2640  56 

1141  48 

575  54 

1050  89 

780  26 
1747  89 

885  60 
582  64 
896  45 
1820  61 
225  00 
1345  57 
1248  00 
1294  50 
587  64 
538  69 
1233  64 
1734  28 
1324  S)6 
520  48 
825  00 

781  56 
285  59 

1005  49 

1831  68 

986  00 

590  79 

456  75 

909  07 

495  94 

613  07 

959  39 

1397  49 

635  83 

4789  07 

1300  00 

670  85 

1153  .56 

1185  19 

1437  58 

1013  89 

75  00 

585  81 

587  64 

893  94 

1648  .54 

1281  10 

688  29 

lOOS  76 

1040  44 

1281  57 

352  32 

1224  75 

1692  00 

$35  70 
1  25 

$4760  57 

22943  00 

11881  80 
6372  17 
2779  91 

13474  50 
2077  49 
7697  48 

12182  62 
9225  18 
7545  55 
8185  00 
2530  32 
7479  62 

11465  42 

10715  64 
8478  19 

10549  78 
5356  68 

17592  89 
8543  60 
8694  13 
8754  41 

10770  35 
5045  84 
9603  46 

10149  35 
7620  92 

11442  39 
8251  26 
5773  18 

12931  02 

14088  99 
7343  50 
8951  35 
8738  48 
4377  74 
6847  63 

10746  65 
5172  50 

11371  70 
8914  31 

10488  11 
7747  39 

10328  13 

15-594  35 
7991  28 

10722  79 

81123  40 
9284  40 
3179  11 
9482  47 
7399  64 

14117  29 
9025  82 
4627  05 
9897  24 
2336  57 
4724  45 
7634  30 

10914  03 
3640  54 
5216  51 
8387  23 
8752  58 
3225  54 

14658  73 

13229  12 

$8084  02 

■■> 

Allen  

32131  68 

■^ 

Bartholomew 

11263  90 

$58  10 
42  00 
18  64 
23  45 
61  00 
84  50 

5026  78 

Blackford  

4090  92 

13516  68 

7 

5194  68 

Carroll. 

9447  66 

q 

Cass 

14563  50 

10 

Clark 

14049  58 

11 

Clav 

56  00 
40  00 

11973  46 

1' 

Clinton 

46  80 

11183  60 

V 

Crawford 

6101  34 

11 

11163  16 

15 

14084  62 

16 

102  90 
50 

10157  22 

17 

DeKalb 

92  13 

10078  33 

1R 

11036  14 

19 

20  30 

8608  16 

*'0 

Elkhart.  . 

16268  78 

''I 

5254  54 

00 

Floyd 

13309  36 

o--> 

10249  20 

"'1 

11132  50 

Fulton 

175  50 
8  75 

2  00 

3  50 

6977  34 

"^6 

Gibson 

Grant 

Greene 

11590  94 

O-J 

11807  02 

oc; 

45  55 

12337  00 

■") 

11929  66 

30 

Hancock 

11  30 

8275  28 

31 

7  00 

12230  42 

■^0 

11411  36 

33 
3) 

Henry 

332  50 

17  70 

11706  28 
9968  88 

Huntington 

41  95 

10799  62 

^■S 

98  00 
2  10 

11258  06 

3" 

5039  92 

3S 

Jay 

9754  26 

34 

17819  30 

40 

Jennings 

140  78 

883S  84 

41 

2  00 

9584  90 

4'' 

Knox 

205  60 

14859  88 

43 

Kosciuslvo 

Lagrange 

Lake 

Laport€ 

59  00 
31  70 

13807  08 

41 

7629  96 

45 

341  43 

7341  66 

46 

15998  68 

47 

49  00 
63  20 

9535  72 

48 

Madison 

13  30 
67  25 
32  90 

1.3450  98 

49 

Marion 

49492  54 

50 

INlarshall 

12131  14 

51 

Martin 

7102  90 

.59 

Miami 

20  22 

77  00 

11942  80 

53 

7881  08 

54 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

13563  40 

33  50 

9098  78 

56 

Newton 

4060  26 

Noble 

11279  96 

.5,S 

Ohio 

2778  38 

59 

Orange 

35  00 

7740  92 

fin 

Owen 

8644  66 

61 

Parke  

0685  64 

62 

P  rry 

9722  14 

63 

Pike 

8345  36 

64 

Porter 

9367  36 

65 

Posey 

42  00 

5  25 

12233  34 

66 

Pul.aski 

5387  40 

67 

Putnam 

34  10 

11817  24 

68 

P^andolph 

50  38 

13363  38 
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STATEMENT  No.  VI— Continued. 


£ 
a 

COL'NTIES. 

w 
c  >. 

1^ 

8200 
6305 
3138 
8364 
8933 
1932 
5155 

10257 
7i;3S 
4701 

14002 
5180 
2570 

17041 
3907 

14675 
8972 
3998 
7902 
6763 

13034 
6255 
4591 
5909 

Amount  Derived   from 
Tax. 

,3  ^  X  < 

^3=1^ 

6 

a; 
5  z. 

61 

Ripley. 

4823  67 

11673  37 
1685  01 

13168  72 
G7G3  43 
1134  45 
5148  05 

14158  41 
61.55  16 
3840  78 

2n9S2  33 
3516  32 
5273  01 

20560  49 
4956  52 

21684  76 
9>'04  45 
6755  93 
5490  59 
5837  74 

22848  61 
5S56  35 
6123  15 
5918  93 

S70  00 

SI  .535  31 

902  91 

172  00 

1443  03 

1209  89 
185  50 
62.i  86 
651  54 
567  ei 
761  44 

2610  22 
1064  77 
1020  24 
2898  13 
1025  21 
1997  82 
922  52 

1210  27 
900  00 

1878  84 
3349  86 
967  61 
493  15 
828  07 

$•0428  98 

12576  28 
1857  01 

14631  95 
7973  32 
1329  95 
5771.91 

14818  45 
6872  77 
4602  22 

23592  55 
45^1  09 
6293  25 

23472  62 
6041  73 

23682  58 

11092  70 
8037  25 
6469  84 
7716  58 

26198  47 
6823  96 
6616  30 
6774  98 

S11972  00 

70 

Rusli 

9205  30 

71 

Scott 

Shelby 

io'lio" 

4581  4a 

?•' 

12211  44 

7'i 

13042  18 

74 

Starke 

Steuleu 

St.  Joseph 

10  00 

2820  72 

75 

7526  30 

76 





8  50 
150  00 

14975  22 

77 

Sullivan 

Switzerland  

Tippecanoe 

Tipton  

11151  48 

78 

6863  46 

7P 



20442  92 

8(1 

7562  80 

81 

3752  20 

8'' 

Vanderburgh 

Vermillion 

Vigo 

AVabash 

14  00 
60  00 

24879  86 

83 

5704  22 

84 

21425  50 

8;-. 

365  73 

13099  12 

86 

71  05 
79  25 

5837  08 

87 

Warrick 

■Washington 

11536  92 

88 

9873  98 

8') 

19029  64 

90 

Weils 

AVhite 

9132  30 

<11 

6702  86 

92 

Whitlev 



27  98 

8627  14 
750O  OO 

Totals 

I 

699095 

SS12S2S  50 

8272S  61 

S9S973  44 

S885  93 

8915416  38 

S102S178  70 

Total  collected  from  counties $915,416  38 

State's  interest  paid 117,143  50 

Balance  in  treasury 1,579  96 


Total  ready  for  apportionment $1,034,139  84 

Amount  apportioned 1,028,178  70 


Balance  in  treasury 
Per  capita,  $1.46. 


85,961   14 


JAMES  H.  SMART, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


.Note. — County  Auditors  will  please  give  one  copy  of  this  apportionment  to  the 
County  Treasurer  and  one  copy  to  the  County  Superintendent. 

KoTE. — September  1,  1878. — Since  this  apportionment  Tras  declared  sixteen  chil- 
dren have  been  added  to  the  number  reported  from  Henry  county,  and  forty-two  to 
the  number  reported  from  Miami  county,  to  correct  errors  made  in  superintendents' 
reports,  making  the  total  enumeration  of  the  State  699,153. 
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ST:ATEMENT    No.    YII 


COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND,  1878. 

Footings  of  the  reports  of  the  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  of  the  counties  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  year  ending 
the  last  day  of  May,  1878,  as  required  by  the  105th  and  106th  sections  of  the 
School  Law: 


a 

!5 

COUNTIES. 

Amount  of  Common  School 
Fuud  held  in  trust  by  the 
Counties  at   date    of  the 
last  report. 

Amount  since  added  from 
Fines  and    Forfeitures 
by  Clerk  of  Court. 

Amount  since  added  from 
Fines  and  Forfeitures  by 
Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Amount  since  added  from 
all  other  sources. 

a  Z 
■go 

■*^  o 

2  g 
< 

o| 
p  ^ 

§.g 
°^ 

1 

816512  85 
43614  05 
34236  58 
7066  74 
9785  71 
33921  13 
12195  49 
22178  45 
29707  47 
33137  20 
26444  81 
26783  91 
158.53  54 
32282  41 
46344  30 
32008  25 
25647  52 
34882  55 
19018  69 
38749  77 
18185  66 
30595  88 
22890  84 
32918  44 
17274  46 
33858  37 
33435  12 
32325  07 
29682  90 
22818  .54 
29937  74 

S531  65 

249  50 

624  80 

27  00 

S190  50 
903  14 
237  89 
111  50 

93  31 
523  95 
123  25 
126  81 
130  01 
166  15 
237  36 
390  24 
114  00 
154  88 
169  12 
615  45 
311  83 
330  07 
154  25 
373  40 
337  75 
140  43 

59  31 
147  15 

82  00 
184  60 
481  57 
349  17 
415  25 
188  11 

75  15 

SI  7235  00 

2 

Allen 

$61  50 

44828  19 

3 

35099  27 

4 

7205  24 

Blackford 

9879  02 

6 

123  30 

34568  38 

58  00 
135  00 

85  00 

96  00 
208  46 

45  65 
184  75 
293  00 
462  52 
293  15 

43  50 
172  00 
273  50 
444  90 

12376  74 

8 

Carroll    

1 

22440  26 

9 

29922  48 

10 

Clarke 

33399  35 

11 

Clay 

26890  63 

12 

27219  80 

13 

16152  29 

14 

32730  29 

1.5 

46975  94 

16 

32916  85 

17 

DeKalb 

26002  85 

18 

35384  62 

19 

19446  44 

20 

Elkhart 

39568  07 

21 

18523  41 

9? 

Floyd 

200  25 
55  00 

255  00 
72  00 

515  10 

166  51 
604  45 
286  00 
147  00 

167  50 

30936  56 

23 

Fountain 



2.3005  15 

?4 

45  00 



33365  59 

25 

17428  46 

?,6 

1 

34558  07 

?7 

Grant 

34083  20 

?.S 

33278  69 

?9 

30384  15 

30 

Hancock 

23153  65 

31 

Harrison 

30180  39 
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STATEMENT  No.  VII— Continued. 


1 

COUNTIES. 

Amountof  Common  School 
Fund  licld  in  trust  by  the 
Count  ies  at  dato  of  the  last 
report. 

Amount  since  added  from 
Fines  and  Forfeitures  by 
Clerk  of  Court. 

■||° 

£  ic  U 

Amount  since  added  from 
all  other  sources. 

o 

S   !-' 

-2_o 
2  = 

o  2 
S  s 

2  =  c 

32 

Hendriclcs 

830551  07 
42624  19 
22093  40 
2 1834  69 
28454  45 
10704  88 
23SS1  18 
45660  52 
246S4  47 
31367  30 
34148  24 
32784  00 
19751  55 
15026  54 
36714  80 
26374  61 
30052  65 

10SS17  67 
26624  43 
13773  10 
29148  73 
21496  62 
34200  72 
2674.5  25 
1288  96 
27403  82 
12S64  16 
18974  82 
29257  99 
26S42  73 
2.5275  50 
21975  63 
16523  44 
33532  88 
10422  69 
34633  70 
32277  61 
34935  91 
34.585  59 
9849  85 
37224  41 
27659  43 
4407  83 
26052  69 
17493  84 
31150  05 
21323  69 
49540  97 
14132  03 
16309  33 
61479  80 
24452  45 
47733  23 
31300  56 
19335  21 
27634  54 
316S6  11 
64732  69 
201134  S5 
1  139S3  26 
13663  35 

S355  10 
475  88 
73  00 
197  60 
57  50 
34  00 

S300  01 
434  86 
188  89 
122  85 
209  65 
21  50 
243  75 
569  84 
130  78 
347  16 
569  39 

S180  00 

831026  23 
43534  93 

■6\\ 

Henrv 

3-1 

Howard 

22355  29 

35 

Hunti'jgton 

Jackson 

•'■'155  14 

3t; 

S152  85 

28874  45 

37 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jetlersou 

10760  38 

38 

24124  93 

39 

204  00 

17  51 

199  00 

46434  36 

40 

Jenninsis 

24832  76 

41 

.    , 

3900  00 

28013  46 

42 

Knox  



34717  63 

43 

Kosciusko 

Lagrange 

Lake 

Laporte 

945  io 
693  49 
219  00 
205  00 

33729  85 

44 

105  05 
54  27 
132  32 

205.50  09 

45 

15299  81 

46 
47 

122  04 
228  82 

37174  16 
26603  43 

48 

M;Klison 

Marion 

568  60 

4999  37 

323  20 

183  00 

57  00 

15  00 

310  01 

643  15 

245  50 

208  64 

59  50 

304  25 

30621  25 

49 

216  37 

340  02 

151  75 

96  05 

129  90 

361  87 

463  33 

30  91 

15  00 

45  01 

53  75 

173  80 

263  19 

2.53  53 

1100  07 

115133  48 

50 

MarshaU 

Mania 

272S7  65 

5i 

:::"":"":::::::::;::: 

14107  85 

02 

Miami 



29301  78 

03 

Monroe 

Moutgomerv 

24641  52 

04 

34872  60 

00 

Morgan 

1 

27856  73 

5*5 

Newton 

4565  37 

57 

Noble 

229  10 

27S61  56 

58 

Oliio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

12968  67 

59 

19332  82 

60 

29431  79 

61 

'>2  OG 

27127  92 

62 

Perrv 

Pike 

Porter 

261  95 
875  85 
222  50 
721  10 
27  00 
426  .55 
190  55 
218  71 
425  71 
106  25 
603  14 
115  00 

25790  98 

63 

22851  48 

64 

32  90 
233  80 

16  50 
413  64 
533  25 
331  92 
255  66 
226  41 
209  49 
293  03 
7  50 

.33  50 

129  55 
162  29 
126  91 
196  87 
105  33 

61  00 
395  31 
112  50 
355  53 
418  75 
145  54 
212  80 
207  25 
522  22 

130  00 
120  40 

55  90 

16778  84 

tjo 

Posev 

Pulaski 

334  08 

, 

34821  86 

66 

10466  19 

67 

1073  60 

36552  49 

6S 

Randolph 

Riplov 

33001  41 

69 

3.5439  54 

70 
71 

Rush'. 

Scott 

Shelbv 

Spencer 

Starke 

zz"""y""zz 

35266  96 
10182  51 

72 

33037  04 

73 

23072  46 

74 

144  00 
100  81 
lO'''  60 

4559  38 

to 
76 

St.  Joseph 

Steuben 

22  00 

25  87 

150  00 

153  01 

553  79 

15  00 

96  90 

1004  00 

106  00 



26209  00 
17311  86 

77 

31462  34 

7S 
79 

Switzerland 

Tippecanoe 

71  56 



21608  61 
50363  19 

SO 

Tipton 

14252  41 

SI 

Union 

16967  28 

32 

Vanderburgh 

Vermillion 

62379  11 

83 

24670  95 

84 

Vigo 

AVabish 

Warren 

48093  81 

So 

233  00 
1.52  60 
200  00 
1312  66 
605  50 

34957  31 

S6 

20183  35 

87 

Warrick 

Washington 

23047  34 

S3 

33206  02 

.S9 

Wavne 

160  00 

66020  41 

90 

Wells 

Whire 

Whitley 

Totals 

20164  86 

14568  66 

1         18791  04 

1 

91 

465  00 
71  79 

92 

§2563^50  31 

S27662  82 

S20001  15 

?4131  33 

*40S3  00 !  «-261fi365  61 

! 
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STATEMENT    No.    VIII 


CONGEESSIONAL  TOWNSHIP  FUND,  1878. 

Footings  of  the  Reports  of  the  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  of  the  Countiee 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  year 
ending  the  last  day  of  May,  1878,  as  required  by  the  lOStli  and  106th  sections  of 
the  School  Law. 


5 
3 
z; 

COUNTIES. 

Amount   of    Congressional 
Fund  held  in  Trust  by  the 
Counties  at  date  of   last 
Report. 

Amount  since  added  from 
Sale  of  Lands. 

Amount  of   Fund  rer'cived 
from    other    Counties   on 
Account  of  Divided  t!on- 
gressional  Town  'p  Funds. 

Deduct  amount  ot  i-i  unci  Dis- 
tributed to  other  Counties 
on    Account    of    Divided 
Congressional     Township 
Funds. 

g  S^ 

"S  r  a 

-  P  ci 

o£- 

4 

a>  a 

2; 

1 

Adams 

$19551  97 
56324  66 
2133S  96 
497-22  80 
7121  10 
26600  59 
9755  37 
36038  52 
35475  32 
20818  40 
10964  00 
21781  55 
11045  70 
20860  29 
28223  62 
19515  80 
17684  00 
22892  26 
12S95  80 
39651  79 
15210  73 
14753  50 
22344  57 
47225  06 
22164  54 
38378  65 
30696  24 
17655  50 
2.54S1  82 
12070  50 
31163  56 
26628  59 
17356  10 
18430  60 

$19551  97 
50324  66 
21338  96 
46722  80 

7121  10 
26600  59 

9755  37 
36038  52 
3.5475  32 
20818  40 
10964  00 
21781  55 
11045  70 

0- 

Allen 

:::::::::::;::::::::;;:::::::: 

?. 

Bartholomew 

636 

$25440  00 

4 

Benton 

gSOOO  00 

5 

Blackford 

6 

Boone 

7 

Brovrn 

S 

CarroU 

9 

Cass 

10 

Clark 

11 

Clay 

12 

Clinton 

13 

Crawford 

14 

Daviess 

20860  29 

15 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

28223  62 
19515  80 
17684  00 
22892  26 
12895  80 
39651  79 
14287  31 
14753  50 
22344  57 
46574  75 
22164  54 
38331  24 
30696  24 
17655  50 
25481  82 
12070  50 
31123  56 
26628  59 
17624  64 
18430  60 

16 

17 

DeKalb 

IS 

Delaware 

19 

Dubois 

20 

Elkhart...... 

21 

Fayette 

S1859  26 

2782  68 

22 

Floyd 

2?, 

Fountain 

334. 46 

2400  00 

24 

Franklin 

650  31 

25 

Fulton 

80 
400 

720  00 
500  00 

2fi 

Gibson 

$150     00 

197  41 

27 

Grant 

28 

Greene 

29 

Hamilton 

30 

Hancock 

Harrison 

31 

40  00 

32 

Hendricks 

33 

Henrv 

268  54 



34 

Howard 
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STATEMENT  No.  Aail— Continued. 


CuTNTIES. 

Amount    of     Congressional 
Fund  held  in  Trust  by  the 
(.'(junlics  at  date   of   last 
Report. 

Amount  since  ailded  from 
Sale  of  Lauds. 

Amount   of  Fund   received 
from    other    Counties  ou 
Aeeount   of  Dividid  Con- 
gressional Towu'p  Funds. 

ilij 

'J'otal  Amount  of   Congres- 
sional   Townsbi])    .School 
Fund  on  handat  thisdate. 

i'o 
t 

2 
> 

832905  85 
14349  86 
44207  00 
23:!to  61 
27103  89 
10052  50 
175i'G  87 
40450  71 
2';S66  65 
17576  SO 
31176  67 
57531  44 
17218  12 
27372  88 
250>19  33 
22476  40 
117SS  54 
29381  99 
3:3506  47 
21118  74 
18751  92 
41035  20 
20432  12 
123SS  25 
10705  55 
16769  95 
34275  21 
28116  26 
19030  59 
249S3  93 
30696  64 
21957  60 
26375  ol 
3:5486  76 
17740  40 
29306  14 
10715  87 
20328  15 
29313  11 
12433  42 
42780  91 
16623  68 
1.5462  26 
197J0  99 
31679  56 
261.108  42 
35993  56 
18766  38 
37648  41 
55915  46 
19407  53 
50706  92 
23565  45 
33015  90 
41789  58 
24982  00 
3.5.570  96 
17278  60 

532005  85 
14:349  86 
44921  50 
23195  61 
2719.S  89 
10052  50 
17596  87 
4U58G  04 
26366  65 
17576  SO 
31176  67 
57454  44 
17218  12 
27372  88 
25099  :» 
22476  40 
11788  54 
29:381  99 
33506  47 
21118  74 
18751  92 
41035  20 
20432  12 
11708  25 
10705  55 
16769  95 
34029  21 
28116  26 
19030  59 
24983  93 
36696  64 
21957  60 
26375  51 
33486  76 
18390  71 
29306  14 
10715  87 
20328  15 
29313  11 
12433  42 
42780  91 
16623  6S 
15462  26 
204OO  99 
33179  56 
26008  42 
36418  51 
18963  79 
37648  41 
55  '15  46 
19407  53 
50756  92 
23565  45 
30835  43 
4228S  05 
24982  00 
35570  96 
1727S  60 

320 

40 

22b0 

SIGOO  00 

Jackson 

50  00 

SI  120  00 

S40o  50 

4225  00 

38 

1 

Knox 

Kosciusko 

Iv;ic;rauge 

Lake              

Si 30  ::;3 

640 

1000  00 

77  00 

.1        

Marshall       

1 

1 

800 

4000  00 

Ohio         

630  00 

OnVi'U 

:::::::::::::: ;;;;::::: 

Parke 

216  00 

Pik.^  

Porter 

■| 

r'^ 

Posev 

Pulaski  

345 
579. 28 

3450  00 

3248  38 

Randolph 

1 

74.84 

800  00 

Riple\' 

650  31 

70 
71 

Kush 

Scott 

8belbv 

1 

73 
74 

1 

40. 65 
240 

600  06 

1000  00 

76 

6^0  00 
1500  00 

79 

Tipton 

1919  38 

1494  43 

197  41 

308. 60 

24688  08 

Wabash 

566. 89 
333 

550  00 

50  00 

6660  00 

WaiTick 

Wasliington 

2180  47 
2873  48 

3371  95 

Wells 

White 

Whitley 

Total 

S2370657  91 

S1517  41 

S10379  77 

S14627  28 

$2367927  81 

=:=S038. 72 

S80931  38 

*NoTE.  — This  amount  should  be  increased  by  §4,247.51,  this  being  the  amount  o!  the  Congrea- 
sional  Township  School  Fund  that  belongs  to  Congressional  Townships  divided  by  county  lines, 
which  is  in  Iransilu,  and  not  yet  reported  by  the  counties  to  which  it  has  been  sent.  See  Act  of 
March  12,1877. 
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STATEMENT    No.    IX, 


Footings  of  the  Auditors'  Reports,  showing  the  Apportionment  of  the  School 
Eevenue  to  the  several  counties  on  tlie  fourth  Monday  of  January,  1878;  also  the 
Tuition  Revenue  arising  in  each  from  local  taxation,  under  Act  of  March  9,  1867, 
and  the  Revenue  from  Liquor  Licenses. 


i 

3 

COUNTY. 

a 
a 
'3 

3  . 
o  >■ 

-til 

O 

^- 

;5 

3 

S  so 

1  = 
.2 

"  <u  . 
"i  5  "^ 

a   S  c 
u  >  s 

ct  0)  o 

®  . 

^  o 
"-  3 

O 

Tuition  Eevenue  from  Lo- 
cal   Taxation    paid    to 
County  since  last  Appor- 
tionment. 

S  a 

•-  o 

is 
>  s 

m 

d 

a 

a» 

0) 

« 
a 
o 

■s 

■3  >> 

13 

1 

575S 

21044 
7636 
3434 
2739 
9174 
3054 
65S3 

10296 
9355 
8342 
7745 
4181 
7734 
9827 
7112 
6979 
7700 
.5915 

11758 
3606 
9149 
7075 
7037 
50:i2 
7!)67 
7723 
8533 
8325 
5774 
8313 
7756 
8112 
6861 
7326 
7600 
3490 
6480 

11673 

3493  59 

1909  S3 
749  55 

1654  64 
257  85 
497  35 
286  20 
759  87 

1875  .33 
652  84 
438  56 

1257  35 
484  40 
937  51 
7.52  84 
675  19 
504  99 
902  00 
524  07 

1835  64 
437  47 
375  90 
495  42 

1322  69 

1190  47 
535  70 

1349  74 
709  82 

1038  03 

S7139  92 

26094  56 
9463  64 
4258  16 
3396  36 

11375  76 
4530  96 
81.59  20 

11902  76 

11644  .57 

10344  OS 
9603  80 
5184  44 
9590  16 

12185  48 
8818  88 
8653  96 
9530  63 
7334  60 

17989  74 
4471  44 

11344  76 
8776  72 
9469  88 
6239  68 
9872  88 
9576  52 

10587  12 

10323  00 
71.59  76 

10308  12 
9617  44 

10058  88 
8518  80 
9084  24 
9424  00 
4327  60 
8038  92 

14474  52 

$319  22 
5391  01 
3548  03 
2879  94 

$1000  00 
9300  00 
2300  00 
1100  00 
100  00 
1000  00 

S9452  73 

■^ 

Allen 

42695  40 

3 

16066  22 

4 

9892  74 

5 

Blackford 

3754  21 

6 

2248  43 

15121  54 

7 

Brown 

4817  16 

S 

Carroll 

4876  05 
1395  35 
4516  86 
2218  45 
6396  71 

800  00 

2250  00 

600  00 

2100  00 

800  00 

100  00 

300  00 

29.50  00 

1100  00 

900  00 

700  00 

1850  00 

3000  00 

1000  00 

5000  00 

800  00 

1750  00 

300  00 

1500  00 

600  00 

600  00 

14595  12 

9 

Cass 

17423  44 

10 

Clark 

17414  27 

11 

Clay 

15101  09 

^'>. 

Clinton 

18057  86 

13 

5708  84 

14 

9.59  60 
1166  50 
6632  93 

698  36 

8061  26 

12  77 

2920  57 

4467  53 

117S7  27 

15 

17054  82 

16 

Becatur 

17277  00 

17 

DeKalb 

10757  31 

18 

Delaware 

19196  89 

19 

Dubois 

9721  44 

20 

Elkhart 

25745  95 

21 

Fayette 

10376  44 

29 

Floyd 

16720  66 

23 

2257  40 
2552  77 

957  20 
6202  11 
2189  11 
3315  92 
6831  81 
1483  26 

584  98 
6131  .58 
6196  51 
1786  91 

12329  54 

24 

Franklin 

15095  34 

25 

Fulton 

8687  35 

26 

Gibson , 

ISllO  69 

27 

Grant 

13715  37 

23 
29 

Gre?ne ._ 

Hamilton 

1.5212  86 
IS 192  84 

30 

Hancoik 

700  00 

9343  02 

31 

Harrison 

783  65 
352  24 
705  23 
717  86 
980  21 
226  77 

1529  09 
.593  19 

1087  95 

11076  75 

32 

Hendricks 

16101  26 

33 

Henry 

169i;0  62 

34 

Howard 

1O50  00 
1150  00 
1900  00 

12073  57 

35 

Huniington 

11214  45 

36 

.Tackson 

3756  42 
2273  80 
1931  61 
1903  19 

15307  19 

37 

Jasper 

8130  49 

88 

Jay 

10,563  72 

39 

Jeflersun 

500  00 

17965  66 
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STATEMENT  No.  IX— Continued. 


a 
a 
2 

30 

^^3 

'^  c 

=  =  J2 

^'1 

0 
0 
3 

COUNTY. 

u  r? 

«-= 

s-g 

>-g  0 

= 

s 
a 

0  2   • 

Ill 
3«o 

Mo 

llll 

S3 

Ha' 

|5 

25 

■z 

u 

■i5 

H 

1 

H 

6004 
6-567 

§312  69 
711  51 

S7444  96 
8136  88 

S2123  78 
6455  65 

1 

8300  00 
1000  00 

S10181  43 

41 

Johnson 

16304  04 

9920 
9-236 

2634  13 
531  34 

12300  80 
11452  64 

1660  49 
4564  10 

3400  00 
600  00 

19995  42 

-1" 

Kosciusk" 

17148  OS 

5200 
.5172 

10996 
6569 
9249 

31932 
82S7 
4874 
S26S 
55S9 
9235 

706  76 
1011  34 
2283  22 
344  68 
678  32 
558  38 
864  04 

6448  00 

6413  28 
13G51  87 

8145  56 
11468  76 
39595  68 
10275  88 

6043  76 
10252  32 

6930  36 
11451  40 

3638  36 
2710  S3 
5585  30 
1491  24 
3281  61 
6781  66 
2247  67 
372  78 
4166  00 
1613  90 
5964  39 

300  00 
1650  00 
1400  00 
1000  00 
1500  00 
20900  00 
2200  00 
900  00 
140U  00 

11093  12 

Lake 

11785  45 

22920  39 

10981  48 

16928  69 

Marion 

67835  72 

Marshall 

15587  59 

7316  54 

1154  86 
876  53 
647  66 

16973  18 

9420  79 

t4 

Montgomery 

1200  00 

19263  45 

669U 
2S51 
7787 

432  26 
2530  11 
1111  47 

8314  20 
3535  24 
9655  88 

5932  47 
2947  55 
1818  33 

200  00 
400  00 
1050  00 

14S78  9.3 

9412  90 

Noble 

13635  68 

=>« 

Ohio 

1867 

486  19 

2.315  OS 

477  65 

200  00 

3478  92 

5317 
6040 

412  85 
629  42 

6593  OS 
7489  60 

1277  00 
2232  18 

8282  93 

fiO 

Owen 

500  60 

10851  20 

i1 

Parke 

6754 

803  27 

.'•374  96 

10425  49 

500  00 

20103  72 

fi-^ 

Perrv 

66J5 

1695  94 

8289  40 

591  53 

2500  00 

13076  87 

;:t 

Pike 

5822 

906  50 

7219  28 

501  34 

500  00 

9127  12. 

i4 

Porter 

6231 

168  01 

7726  44 

4436  03 

900  00 

13230  48 

Ct 

Posev 

83S2 
3615 
7892 
9144 
8146 
6147 

1450  19 
1049  66 
824  17 
565  4:i 
149.24 
720  27 

10393  68 
4482  60 
9845  60 
11338  56 
10101  04 
7622  28 

1192  85 

3000  00 
300  00 
1000  00 

16636  72 

Pulaski 

5832  26 

6600  92 
7348  38 

18270  69 

Eandolph 

Eiplev 

Rush." 

19252  37 

1250  00 
700  00 

11500  28 

70 

8809  44 

17851  99 

71 

Seott 

3023 

232  82 

3748  52 

352  30 

100  00 

4433  64 

70 

Shelbv 

8369 

621  32 

l(t466  30 

6263  50 

1900  00 

19351  12 

70 

9227 
1930 

659  21 

489  84 

11441  68 
2393  20 

996  04 
663  54 

1.500  00 
400  00 

14596  93 

74 

3946  58 

5107 

847  34 
1057  79 

6332  68 
12185  48 

1063  17 
3119  50 

500  00 
4300  00 

8743  19 

7fi 

St.  Joseph 

20662  77 

Sullivan 

7717 

603  90 

9569  08 

2792  41 

1000  00 

13965  39 

7S 

Switzerland 

4686 

921  04 

5810  64 

189-88 

1000  00 

7921  56 

79 

Tippecanoe 

13938 

1511  So 

17283  12 

12750  95 

6063  03 

37614  95 

'0 

5298 
2545 
166S2 

301  17 
793  15 
944  33 

6569  52 

3155  SO 

20680  72 

1471  87 
2659  C3 
1461  40 

300  00 

8642  56 

6607  98 

Tanderbursh 

12S50  00 

35936  45 

Yermiilion 

3876 

1593  30 

4796  32 

4484  41 

700  00 

11579  03 

u 

Yigo 

14049 

1896  44 

17420  76 

6545  82 

7200  00 

33063  02 

Wabash 

9106 

1095  18 

11291  44 

6123  07 

1900  00 

20409  69 

w 

Warren 

3881 

1246  40 

4800  04 

5789  40 

700  00 

12535  84 

^7 

Warrick 

7840 

876  86 

9721  60 

1217  74 

2700  00 

14516  20 

s 

6819 
1.3055 

527  92 
2231  69 

8455  56 
1618S  20 

1728  03 
8.598  19 

400  00 
3200  00 

11111  51 

» 

Wavne 

30218  08 

in 

Wells 

6103 

1538  SO 

7567  72 

414  63 

450  00 

9971  -20 

n 

White 

4614 

1987  17 

5721  .36 

3099  81 

600  00 

11408  34 

■^ 

Whitlev 

5909 

390  00 

7327  16 

578  06 

1500  00 

9795  22 

Tot;il 

^n-i —    1 

6904.   , 

S82503  93 

?865116  91 

-.8234  87  j 

SI 49713  03 

51385568  86 
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STATEMENT   No.   X, 


Footings  of  the  Auditors'  reports,  showing  the  Apportionment  of  the  School 
Hevenue  in  the  several  counties  on  the  second  Monday  of  June,  1878 ;  also  the 
Tuition  Revenue  arising  in  each  from  local  taxation,  under  act  of  March  9,  1867, 
and  the  Revenue  from  Liquor  Licenses. 


;5 

COUNTIES. 

a  o 

2 

c  ^ 
P 

•^  -'^ 

S  o^ 

5   C3    tj 

Congressional  Township 
Revenue     belonging     to 
Township,     Town    or 
City. 

Common  School  Revenue 
Ajiporfioiicd  to  Town- 
ship, Town  or  City. 

Tuition  Revenue  from  Lo- 
cal    Taxation    paid    to 
Townsliip     since     last 
Apportionment. 

Mr 
^      a 

ca  S   t; 

>  5  5 

go 

^  o 
<v  a 
W  ^ 
_  o 

M 

1 

5537 
22008 
7700 
3443 
2802 
9174 
3570 
6471 
9966 
9623 
8201 
7660 
4179 
7646 
9647 
6957 
6903 
7659 
5896 
11143 
3599 
9116 

$1042  80 

1916  14 

1193  49 

1519  02 

222  36 

1256  64 

332  05 

1047  24 

994  12 

483  57 

438  57 

671  54 

702  99 

568  30 

1318  82 

509  85 

524  23 

716  24 

398  06 

1914  17 

727  61 

337  60 

S8084  02 
32131  68 
11263  90 

5026  78 

4090  92 
13516  68 

5194  68 

9447  66 
14563  50 
14049  5§ 
12273  46 
11183  60 

6101  34 
11163  16 
14084  62 
10557  22 
10078  38 
11036  14 

8608  16 
12S58  96 

5254  54 
13309  36 

$602  80 
9974  54 
4666  75 
3245  33 

$600  00 

4050  00 

300  00 

100  00 

$10329  62 
4S072  36 

9. 

Allen 

3 

Bartholomew 

174''4  14 

4 

Bentcm 

9891  13 

5 

Blacliford 

4313  28 

fi 

Boone 

2870  71 

200  00 

17S44  03 

7 

Brown 

5526  73 

8 

Carroll 

5581  64 
3180  96 
5775  11 
2131  75 
6397  54 

16076  54 

9 

Cass 

800  00 
1700  00 

19538  58 

in 

Clark 

2^008  26 

11 

Clav 

14843  7S 

n 

Clinton 

100  00 

200  00 

1400  00 

1400  00 

18652  68 

13 

7004  33 

14 

Daviess 

603  62 
1536  60 
7969  67 

326  71 
6911  34 

721  90 
7130  76 
6177  41 

13735  08 

1,=i 

Dearborn 

18340  04 

16 

Decatur 

19036  74 

17 

DeKalb 

725  00 

11654  32 

JS 

Delaware 

18663  72 

19 

Dubois 

700  00 

4o6"6o" 

10428  12 

20 

Elkhart 

21903  89 

21 

Fayette 

12559  56 

2?. 

Floyd 

1364S  96 

28 

"Fountain 

24 

Franklin 

7625 
4779 
7967 
8181 
8450 
8171 
5668 
8377 
7816 
8018 
7109 
7397 
7711 
3452 

1964  13 
491  25 
1179  93 
1470  45 
703  09 
717  40 
788  17 
916  47 

111.32  50 

6977  34 
11.590  94 
11807  02 
12337  00 
11929  66 

8275  28 
122,30  42 
12564  22 
11706  28 

9968  88 
10799  62 
11258  06 

5039  92 

4.331  77 

713  96 

7007  18 

3592  15 

8982  63 

6592  60 

146  00 

951  71 

6391  37 

7299  85 

8380  12 

17428  40 

i^ 

Fulton 

100  00 
200  00 

8282  55 

!!fi 

Gibson 

19978  05 

27 

Grant 

16S69  62 

2S 

Greene 

100  00 

17122  72 

29 

Hamilton 

19239  OS 

30 

Hancock 

9209  45 

31 

Harrison  

1100  00 

15198  60 

32 

Hendricks 

18935  59 

33 

Henry 

957  28 
770  40 
807  62 
601  33 
1174  46 

800  00 

20263  41 

34 

Howard 

14119  40 

35 

Huntington  

300  00 
400  00 

11907  24 

3fi 

Jackson 

4526  09 
3894  97 

16785  48 

37 

.Jasper 

10109  65 

38 

"Jav 

89 

Jefferson 

12205 

1087  95 

iimW 

997  53 

3000  00 

22904  78 

5  Stat.  Tab.— S.  P.  I. 
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STATEMENT  No.  X— Continued. 


a 

COUNTIES. 

.5  0 
|23 

—  °  • 

sis 

0  c  = 

■::;  H 

'^  a    ~ 
5  s.ft 

^•%^ 

Tuition  Revenuo  from  Lo- 
ral    Taxation     paid     to 
Township  since  last  Ap- 
portionment. 

3| 
•II 

g  fto_ 

ill 

c  >, 

§3 
9  >^ 
>° 

SI 
.■5  ft 

4n 

c 

6565 

10178 

0500 

5371 

lO'loS 
6532 
!1213 

33899 
8309 
4865 
8180 
539S 
9513 
6643 
2781 
7726 
1903 
5302 
.5il21 
6634 
6659 
5716 
6416 
8379 
3690 
8063 
9153 
8199 
6305 
3138 
8364 
8933 
19.32 
5155 

10257 
7638 
4701 

14002 
5180 
2570 

17045 
3907 
14675 
8939 
3924 
7907 
6763 
13034 
6255 
4591 
5909 

5473  17 

672  25 

0  46 

724  31 

588  15 

1401  94 

2306  00 
736  90 

1153  15 
8S5  06 
954  02 

S883S  84 

9584  90 

4859  88 

4517  08 

7629  96 

7841  66 

15998  68 

9536  72 

13450  98 

49492  54 

12131  14 

7302  90 

11942  80 

7SS1  08 

13563  40 

9698  78 

4060  26 

11279  96 

2778  38 

7740  92 

8644  67 

9685  64 

9722  14 

8545  36 

9367  36 

12233  34 

5387  40 

11817  24 

13363  38 

11972  00 

9205  30 

4581  48 

S3421  25 
6006  12 

854  55 
6287  10 
4925  35 
5991  28 
7040  37 
2691  74 
4500  81 
0218  13 
2647  35 

600  33 
4301  00 
1530  80 
5708  80 
6927  86 
4177  25 
4856  95 

497  54 
1106  22 
2846  77 
10423  42 

739  08 

947  59 
5146  57 
1579  59 

128  55 
7364  31 
6810  77 

S200  00 
700  00 
600  00 

$12933  2e 

41 

16963  27 

42 
■43 

Knox 

Kosciusko 

Lagrange 

Lake 

16950  89 
21528  49 

44 

45 

150  00 

13293  46 
15234  88 

4.^ 

1300  00 

26645  05 

47 

12965  36 

4S 

700  00 
6700  00 
200  00 

19804  94 

4<l 

63295  73 

.■sn 

Marshall 

15932  51 

51 

7903  23 

5-' 

874  64 

1831  67 

756  63 

854  98 

362  40 

463  01 

573  35 

792  15 

742  01 

1741  87 

672  47 

500  36 

1780  29 

1957  53 

384  78 

835  98 

1809  03 

1091  61 

656  72 

182  08 

12959  89 

1216  09 

338  31 

530  24 

677  84 

567  61 

522  60 

1426  42 

1549  75 

1273  48 

782  51 

860  53 

3336  72 

1083  16 

1719  29 

761  61 

1487  91 

400  00 

17518  44 

^S 

11243  55 

S4 

150  00 
400  00 

20178  83 

17881  62 

■ifi 

8599  91 

130U  00 
200  00 

17899  92 

•iS 

Ohio 

4049  27 

^'^ 

9639  29 

fiO 

400  00 

12633  45 

61 

Parke 

21850  93 

62 

11133  69 

63 

Pike!         

9993  31 

64 

Porter .< 

400  00 
300  00 
500  00 
300  00 

16694  22 

65 

16070  46 

66 

Pulaski 

6400  73 

67 

20317  53 

6S 

21983  18 

fi'1 

Eiplev 

100  00 
300  00 
100  00 

13163  61 

70 

Rush". 

8299  53 

453  61 
4515  10 
2090  89 

884  67 
1791  10 
37.32  87 
3261  36 

889  11 
15273  31 
2130  22 
4799  41 
12S9  09 
4440  23 
6.345  88 
7864  84 
5985  67 
1606  IS 
1606  52 
8044  95 

446  95 
3997  32 
1039  49 

18461  55 

71 

Scott 

5317  17 

79 

Shclbv 

17474  99 

,-0 

13042  18 
2820  72 
7526  30 

14975  22 

11151  48 
6863  46 

■20442  92 
7562  80 
3742  14 

24879  86 
5704  22 

21425  50 

13099  12 
5837  OS 

11536  92 
9873  98 

20982  96 
9132  30 
6702  86 
8627  14 

525  00 
200  00 
200  00 

16874  16 

74 

Starke 

4243  79 

10047  64 

St.  Joseph 

19385  93 

77 

Sullivan 

100  00 

15080  45 

78 

8275  17 

7P 

1400  20 
500  00 

38542  85 

SO 

Tipton  

11742  77 

81 

8815  03 

S'"> 

2300  00 

100  00 

1200  00 

29251  46 

8t 

11104  98 

84 

3230S  10 

So 

Wabash 

22047  12- 

S6 

200  00 

13742  04 

87 

Warrick 

13904  71 

RS 

100  00 

13068  41 

8') 

29027  91 

qO 

Weils 

11 82  79 

1407  14 

733  16 

10762  04 

•tl 

White 

600  00 
200  00 

12707  32 

qo 

Whitlev 

10599  79 

Totals 

171124 

S3o255  85 

S239715  94 

S897S8  30 

S8025  20 

S372785  29/ 

"No  report  received. 
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STATEMENT    No.   XI 


Footings  of  the  County  Superintendents'  Reports,  showing  the  number  of  Teachers 
licensed  during  the  year  ending  with  the  last  week  in  May,  1878. 


COUNTIES. 


Adams 

AUeii 

Bartholomew 

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone , 

Brown 

CaiToll 

Cass 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Favette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

J'ranklin 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington..., 

Jackson , 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko , 

Lagrange 


.  o     . 


i-i    ^  ZO 


66 
108 
89 
60 
34 
129 
54 


46 
101 
39 
53 
70 
78 
82 
89 
93 
71 
120 
103 
83 
94 
123 
59 
93 
82 
50 
97 
39 
76 
64 
73 
134 
77 


1 

1 
a 

o 

1 
a 

a 

k 

[14 

^  2 

p^ 

H 

a 

JH 

SB 

cu  t^ 

a 

0 

s  s 

.  o 

1- 
o 

d«2 

a 
3-S 

^1 
'11 

-<  S 

□ 

'A 

iz; 

^ 

'A 

^ 

? 

!zi 
75^ 

^ 

6 

8 

15 

29 

95 

19 

41 

40 

4 

104 

212 

273 

9 

0 

11 

28 

11 

55 

144 

27 

6 

13 

23 

28 

70 

130 

44 

1 

2 

8 

2 

12 

46 

1(^ 

5 

5 

18 

11 

39 

168 

97 

'> 

1 

3 

57 

30 

3 

10 

16 

20 

49 

137 

84 

p 

4 

4 

32 

28 

68 

156 

12^ 

1 

6 

14 

46 

67 

149 

m 

1 

7 

6 

22 

36 

97 

211 

12 

29 

20 

61 

148 

59 

2 

4 

4 

1 

17 

67* 

69 

11 

2 

6 

14 

33 

83 

121 

9 

15 

20 

8 

52 

130 

701 

26 

13 

5 

10 

54 

129 

3S 

1 

20 

51 

65 

137 
'"25 

231 

37 

i 

6 

8 

10 

71 

41 

6 

10 

27 

51 

94 

195 

153 

2 

7 

26 

22 

57 

96 

,32 

9 

IS 

22 

22 

18 

SO 

133 

26 

4 

7 

20 

18 

49 

119 

36 

1 

2 

6 

17 

25 

50 

128 

37 

0 

10 

29 

69 

113 

1951 

13^ 

11 

33 

44 

133 

41 

6 

12 

10 

24 

52 

145i 

33 

3 

3 

5 

16 

27 

98 

93 

3 

4 

9 

28 

29 

70 

190 

99 

7 

14 

18 

39 

Ma 

m 

8 

12 

14 

5 

39 

122 

5a 

3 

12 

16 

19 

50 

144 

51 

7 

8 

22 

51 

88 

211 

62 

1 

3 

6 

18 

6 

33 

92 

8C 

4 

8 

13 

12 

37 

1301 

42 

1 

6 

16 

7 

29 

111 

35 

4 

2 

6 

11 

28 

47 

97 

8.1 

11 

21 

15 

47 

144, 

5f; 

22 

19 

9 

13 

63 

102 

94 

8 

4 

16 

17 

45 

121 

11 

7 

9 

5 

4 

25 

89 

l.": 

4 

16 

15 

2C 

.55 

128 

32 

7 

4 

13 

62 

86 

220 

16£ 

1 

11 

32 

44 

88 

165 

178 
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STATEMENT  No.  XI— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


Q    O 
—     S 


Lake 

Laporte 

Lawrence 

Madisou 

Marion 

Marshall 

INIartin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

JSTewtun 

Nobk> 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perrv 

Pike' 

Porter  

Posev 

Pulaski 

Putnam 


t^  CO  :  "" 


f^.-.  <?  ,- 


55 


Kandolph I     23 

Riplev 

Push" 

Seott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke 

Steuben 

St.Joseph 

Sullivan... 

Switzerland I     IS 

Tippecanoe 19 

Tipton  

Union 

Vanderburgh 
Vermillion  ... 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick  

Washington  . 

"Wavne 

Weils 

AVhite 

"Whitley 


Total 1167  1434  2297  2252  7150 


10 

12j  17 

6!  12 

21  i  53 

24|  43 

18  22| 

11  ICl 

34!  21 

13;  11 

23  59 


20' 

4! 
12,' 

111 
33 
20 

9 
16 
10 

8 

o 

14 
31 
10 

53]  2G 
5  16 


3  S 


l&i  113 

20  74 

3r.j  64 

54|  113 

11|  21 

29  75 

9  82 

18  72 

20!  56 

16'  47 

46  89 

10  30 

36  53 

421  9'J 
128 
49 

lis 

43 
123 
78 
44 
82 
82 
93 
76 
132 
79 
25 
31 
50 


c  ^  :,  —  ■  i)  «2 


28  45 
46  58 


520  915:1756  2106  5297 


l^t 


86 

156 
33 
40 
G6 
61 
28 
84 
45 

108 
31 
60 

117 
19 
27 
47 
48 
28 
27 

118 
16 
38 
68 
69 
15 
79 
19 
58 
64 
45 

101 

120 
56 
59 

129 
14 
20 
94 
44 

119 
80 
58 
21 
29 

108 
66 
55 

105 


140 
224 

70 
266 
160 
150 

93 
181 
110 
221 
105 
124 
230 

40 
102 
129 
12U 

84 

74 


91 
167 
197 

64 
19 

6: 

ISl 
142 

89 
183 
202 
149 
135 
261 

S3 

45 
125 

94 
191 
213 
113 

76 
170 
187 
120 
119 
199 


"  -r-i 

0 

•^ 

S5 

42 

52 

29 

263 

143 

84 

1 

41 

6996:36 
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STATEMENT    No.     XII. 


Showing  Number  of  County  Institutes  held  in  each  County  during  the  year 
ending  June  1st,  1878,  together  with  other  items  indicated  by  the  headings  of  the 
several  columns. 


Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew 

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone 

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fouutain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant 

Green 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks. ... 

Henry  

Howard 


WHERE  HELD. 


Decatur 

Fort  Wayne., 
Columbus.... 

Fowler 

Hartford  City... 

Lebanon 

Nashville 

Delphi 

Logansport... . 
Charlestown. 
JNIiddlebury  . 
Frankfort.... 

Marengo 

Washington . 
Lawrenceburgh. 
Greensburg  .. 

Butler 

Muncie 

Jasper 

Elkhart 

Connersville.. 
New  Albany 

Covington 

Brofikville, ... 

Rochester 

Fort  Branch.. 

llarion 

Bloomfield .... 
Noblesville.... 
Greeiitield  .... 

Corvdon 

Plaiufield 

Newcastle 

Kokomo. 


No. 
Attending. 


9.3 
3G2 
140 
116 

68 
116 

94 

81 
204 
101 

74 
115 

66 

m 

117 
130 
201 
230 

S-; 
22!: 
100 
116 

88 

lis 

230 
14S 
217 
121 
246 
186 
161 
1.5e 
147 
147 


Sept. 
Jan. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Dec 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


a5 


J50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
35  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
43  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  CO 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
.50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
.50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
55  00 
50  00 


$.",:',  00 
50  00 
44  00 
50  00 
35  00 

111  00 
50  00 
50  00 

150  00 
43  00 
76  00 
76  00 
50  00 

50  00 
97  00 

51  00 
91  00 

100  00 
50  00 

150  00 

100  00 
58  00 
60  00 
62  25 
78  60 
50  00 
70  00 
80  m 
65  00 
50  00 
50  00 

117  00 
55  00 
50  00 


Jl 

^ 

-^STI 

"'° 

^.^ 

<U  m 

O   OJ 

t>   i 

>    U 

o  a 

O  A 

S    M 

ote 

t^    ^ 

"t^  ^ 

12 
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STATEMENT  No.  XII— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


No. 
Attekding. 


'WHERE  HELD! 


oi 

h 

'^ 

H 

'H 

t>. 

t 

>, 

til 

3 

2 

a 

a 

o 

1           s 

a 

> 

a 

^ 

y 

P    CD 

:    1 

a 

o 

a  -i 

^T3 

a 

5  !2 

j      d 

j^ 

fi^ 

O 

Ph 

1      •^ 

J 

t*-. 

CJi 

sr 

o 

'     a 

K 

< 

35  Huntington. 

36  !  Jackson 

37  I  Jasper 


Jay . 
Jefferson . 
Jennings. 


41     Johnson. 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


snox 

Kosciusko 

Lagrange 

Lalie 

Laporte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery  ... 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Poser 

Pitlaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Riplev 

Rush". ■.. 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke 

Steuben 

St.  Joseph 

Sullivan 

Switzerland 

Tippecanoe 

Tipton  

Union 

Vanderburgh... 

Vermillion 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

WcitleT 


1:  Huntington 

ll  Brownstown.... 

Rensselaer 

Portland 

Madison 

North  Vernon.. 

Franklin 

Vineennes 

Warsaw 

Lagrange 

Crown  Point 

Laporte 

Bedford 

Anderson 

11  Indianapolis.... 

1|  Plymouth 

1;  Shoals 

li  Bunker  Hill 

ll  Bloomington  ... 

l|  Ladoga 

Ij  Martinsville 

Ij  Kentland 

li  Ligonier 

1!  Rising  Sun 

l[  Paoli 

ll  Spencer 

1   Rockville 

1    Caunelton 


35 
47 
44 
46 
93 
56 
60 
65i 

110 

130 
53 

121 
39 
55 
94 
61 
30 
70 

■  59 
8S 
40 
33 
70 
27 
60 
20 
53 
44 


Valparaiso 

New  Harmoay. 

AVinamae 

i;  Greeneasile 

1'  Winchester 

1|  Versailles 

1|  Rushville 

li  Scottsburg 

1,  Shelbyville 

1[  Grandview 

l|  Knox 

11  Anc;ola 

1  Soiith  Bend 

I  Sullivan 

II  Vevav 

i: 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


121 
35 
46 

110 
53 
15 
6' 
30 
34 
40 
15 
1201  160 


116Aug. 
llOlAug. 

93,  Aug. 
104  Sept. 
157  Aug. 
130  Aug. 

110 

120  Dec. 
225;Sept. 
240Sept. 

9oiDec. 
178  Aug. 

S3  Aug. 
176^  Aug. 
164iAug. 
109,  Aug. 
10o|Aug. 
135  Aug. 
12i:Aug. 
185  July 
102, Aug. 

86  Dec. 
150lOct. 

57|Sept. 
127lS3pt. 
130  Sept. 
120' Sept. 
109, Sent. 


Lafayette 

Tipton 

Liberty 

Evansville , 

Perrysville 

Terre  Haute 

Wabash , 

West  Lebanon. 

Boonville 

1|  Salem 

ll  Centerville 

li  Bluffton 

l[  Brookston 

1^  Columbia  Citv. 


63' 

70 

39 
107 

74 

30 

70 

31 

97 

90 

42 
105 

93|  56 

74l  110 

701  ^0 

47   45 

85  75 


164!Aug.  20 

94! Aug.  27 

106;Oct.  8 

250,  Aug.  13 

141  Aug.  27 

104  Aug.  20 

99iAug.  2 

94lAug.  27 

115' Aug.  20 

75:  Sept.  3 

45:  Nov.  29 

2S0Nov.  12 

100  Dec.  24 

1.50 1  Aug.  27 

102iAug.  2 

214,  Dec.  17 

SGAug.  27 

65  Aug.  27 

167  Aug. 

56  Aug. 

230  Aug.  27 

175lAug.  20 

9b'Aug.  27 

143  Aug.  20 

149  Sept.  3 

184  Aug.  13 

120  Nov. 

92  Sept.  24 

160'Oct.  29 


Total 9l! 168355550  12385; 471l222S4624  36  S6340  021  85411950  180 


850  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
66  36 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

125  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 


50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 


$47  00 
83  00 
33  00 

51  25 
74  00 
41  05 

65  00 
55  00 

66  36 
68 
85  00 
68  00 
62  50 

107  20 
70  00 
50  00 
60  00 
40  00 
50  00 

200  00 
50  00 
54  50 

52  00 
65  00 
50  00 
50  00 

137 
50  00 


50  00 
60  00 
65  00 
50  00 
132  00 
37  95 
85  00 

43  85 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

172 
50  00 
50  00 

164  00 
70  00 
75  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

113  00 
75  00 
50  00 
98 

110  00 
64  30 

44  48 
60  00 


o  ~^  o  o 


48 
47 

4 

9 

30 
26 
17|. 
45. 
39i. 
221 
76. 
34. 
54t. 
331 
30!. 
221. 
22!! 
471. 
101. 


19 
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LIST  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


JANUAKY  1,  1879. 


g 

'A 

COUNTIES. 

NAME. 

EESIDENCE. 

1 

William  M.Walters 

9 

Allen 

Fort  AVayne. 

^ 

John  M.  Wallace 

4 

Charles  E.  AVhitton 

5 

Blackford 

Hartford  City. 

fi 

7 

David  M.  Beck 

^R 

Carroll        

Thomas  H.  Britton 

.q 

Cass      

Harry  G.  Wilson... 

Logausport. 

10 

11 

Clay              

Preston  B.  Triplett 

Brazil. 

T? 

18 

14 

E.C.  Trimble 

Washington. 

If) 

Harvey  B.Hill 

Ifi 

W.  B.  Byan 

Greensburg. 

17 

DeKalb 

18 

A. AY. Clancy 

19 

E.  R.  Brundick 

Haiitingburgh. 

•>o 

Elkhart      

•^l 

Fayette 

99 

Floyd                       

9-^ 

Winfield  S.  Moffett 

Coviur'ton. 

9:t 

Fairtield. 

'^■T 

Fulton 

*>« 

William  T.  Stilwell 

Fort  Branch. 

97 

Thomas  D.Tharp 

98 

S.  W.Astell 

m 

U.  B.  McKenzie 

80 

AVilliam  P.  Smith 

Greenfield. 

81 

3'', 

Brownsburgh. 

88 

84 

85 

Francis  M.  Huff 

8fi 

Medora. 

87 

Rensselaer. 

38 

Portland. 

31 

Samuel  W.  Pritchard               

40 

41 

4? 

Joha  W.  Milam 

48 

Gideon^F.  McAlpiue     

Warsaw. 

44 

Lagrange. 
Crown  Point. 

4-T 

AV.  W.  Cheshire 

4S 

Laporte. 
Bedford. 

47 

48 

Anderson. 

49 

L.P.Harlan 

Indianapolis. 

fiO 

MarshaU 

AV.  E.Bailey 

Plymouth. 

51 

Thomas  F.  McGuyer 

Dover  Hill. 

fi? 

Miami 

AV.  Steele  Ewing- 

Peru. 

58 

Bloomington. 

54 

Crawfordsville. 

55 

Martinsville. 

5fi 

Eobert  F.Kerr 

Kectland. 

57 

Albion. 

58 

Ohio 

•John  H.  Pate 

Rising  Sun. 

59 

James  L.Noblitt 

Chambersburg. 
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COUNTY  SUPERIXTENDENTS— Continued. 


,5 

COUNTIES. 

NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

60 

Spencer. 
Bellninre. 

«1 

Parke 

Perrv                                           

62 

Theo.  Courcier 

Mr.  Pleasant. 

63 

Pike    

.Tohn  Whitman 

Petersburg. 

64 

A'alparaiso. 

fn 

66 

Pulaski 

67 

L.  A.  Stockwell 

6S 
69 

Kandolph 

Eiplev.                                        

Daiiiil  Leslev 

"William  JI.  "V'anDyke 

Winchester. 

70 

Kuslil.  .            

.T.B.Blount 

Arlington. 

71 

Scott 

Shelby 

John  C.  McCargar 

Scutlsbur;:. 
Shilbwille. 

73 

Uciikport. 

74 

Starke 

Knnx. 

75 

St.. Joseph 

Soutli  Bend. 

76 

Cvrus  Cline 

Angola. 

78 

Isaae  M.  Bichards 

Vevav. 

70 

^Yilli  lui  TI.  Caulkins 

Lal'avette. 

80 

B.  .M.Blnunt 

Tipton. 

81 

Lee  M.i'rist         

Libertv. 

82 

Vaiulorburgh 

Vermillion 

"Wabash 

Frank  P.  Conn 

83 

84 

John  Eov.«l> 

Teire  Haute. 

85 

■Waba.sh. 

86 

Williainsport. 
Booiiville. 

87 

"Warriek 

8S 

89 

M'avne 

00 

W.lls  

S.  S.  Pwith 

Blull'ion. 

<11 

Wliiii' 

"Mnniicello. 

P2 

Wliiil.v 

Al,  xaii.i  r.T.  li..u_-a^^ 

C  'linnbia  City. 
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Richards,  I.  W.,  written  report  of 173 

Richards,  J.  W.,  history  of  Yevay  schools 364 

Roth.  S.  S.,  wriiten  report  of 286 

Royse.  John,  written  report  of 216 

Ryan,  W.  B. ,  written  report  of 242 

s. 

School  directors,  their  duties  and  powers 258 

Districts,  number  of 51 

Funds (See  funds,  school.) 

Exhibits  at  county  fairs 2S6 

Expenses 97 

Houses,  location  of 270 

Houses,  do  we  build  too  expensive 99 

Lands,  distribution  of  congressional,  by  counties 82 

Legislation 96 

Property,  care  of 268 

Number  and  kind  of  houses  and  value,  1865  tn  187S 75 

Kumber  erected  and  value,  since  1S65 76 


83 

School  Maps:  Pa9E. 

Distribution  of  houses,  by  counties,  1853 — insert 76-77 

Distribution  of  houses,  by  counties,  1878 — insert 7S-77 

K umber  of  houses,  by  counties,  1878 — insert 76-77 

School  Revenues (See  revenues,  school.) 

Sources  and  amounts  of 91 

Schools  (our),  do  they  cost  too  much 98 

Growth  of 12 

Private,  comparison  between  cost  of 102 

Seymour,  history  of  schools 371 

Shelby ville,  history  of  schools 365 

Shinabargar,  Reason,  written  report  of 272 

'Short,  H.  N.,  written  report  of 143 

Smith, W.  P. ,writen  report  of .' 163 

Snoddy,  J.  H.,  written  report  of 230 

Special  revenues 100 

Springstun,  J.  W.  C 175 

State  Board  of  Education 102 

Members  of 4 

APPENDIX. 

statistical  Tables— 1877 : 

Statement  No.  I 2 

Statement  No.  II     6 

Statement  No.  Ill    9 

Statement  No.  IV     12 

Statement  No.  V      „ 14 

Statement  No.  VI     „ 18 

Statement  No.  VII  22 

Statement  No.  VIII 24 

Statement  No.  IX     „ 26 

Statement  No.  X      „ 28 

Statement  No.  XI    „ 89 

Statement  No.  XII  82 

Statement  No.  XIII 84 

Statistical  Tables— 1878: 

Statement  No.  I        „ 40 

Statement  No.  II      „ 44 

Statement  No.  Ill 47 

Statement  No.  IV 80 

Statement  No.  V      _ 62 

Statement  No.  VI     „ 66 

Statement  No.  Vn 59 

Statement  No.  VIII 61 

Statement  No.  IX    63 

Statement  No.  X      65 

Statement  No.  XI    67 

Statement  No.  XII  69 

Statement  No.  XIII 71 

Stilwell,  W.  T. ,  written  report  of 186 

Stockiiell,  L.  A. ,  written  report  of 198 

Study,  J.  N. ,  history  of  Anderson  schools 392 

Subjects,  list  of 8 

Superintendents'  visits • 187 

T. 

I 

Tarbell,  H.  S. ,  history  of  Indianapolis  schools 813 

Taxable  property,  value  of.     Increase  and  per  cent.,  from  1867  to  1878 94 

Teachers : 

Attendance  at  institutes , 64 

Comparative  table  of  wages  of 70 

Compensation  of  1878 69 


84 

Teachers — Continued.  page. 

Comparative  table  of  number  employed,  1868  to  1873 53 

Map,  showing  number  employed  by  counties,  1878 — iyiserl 52-53 

Men  versjis  women,  as 192 

Kumber  employed,  1877 52 

Kumber  employed,  1878 '. 62 

Kumber  licensed,  comparative  table 59 

Number  of  applicants  for  licence,  licensed,  and  rejected 65 

Number  of  male  and  iVmale  for  a  series  of  years 67 

Per  cent,  of  licensed  for  various  terms  for  a  series  of  years 66 

Questions  for  examination  of 104 

Remarks  on 68 

Report  to  county  superintendents .' 294 

Selection  and  election  of 188 

Waees  of 195 

Terre  Hautp,  history  of  schools 330 

Text  book  question,  the 288 

Tharp,  T.  D. ,  written  report  of 253 

Thornton,  E.  B. ,  written  report  of 129 

Township  Institutes  : 

For  1877 57 

For  1878 57 

Remarks  on 57 

How  to  conduct 171 

How  to  conduct 173 

Value  of 214 

Township  and  joint  graded  schools 233 

Township  libraries,  care  and  management  of 218 

Tiipleit,  P.  B. ,  written  re]iort  of 238 

Trustees,  appointment  and  duties  of 221 

Tufts,  F.  H.  ,  history  of  Aurora  schools 8«> 

u. 

Ungraded  schools,  difficulties  in 2S* 

V. 

Valparaiso,  history  of  schools 862 

Value  of  school  property  in  various  States 101 

Variation  in  duration  of  schools,  by  counties 47 

Vevay,  history  of  schools 364 

Visits,  how  to  do  mischief  by 139 

How  to  do  mischief  by 143 

How  to  make  profitable 156 

How  to  make  profitable 158 

w. 

Walters,  W.  M. ,  written  report  of 22S 

Walts,  J.  K. ,  history  of  Logansport  schools 336 

Washington,  history  of  schools  of 395 

Wiley,  W.  H. ,  history  of  Terre  Haute  schools 830 

Wilson,  H.  G. ,  written  report  of 16T 

Wilson,  Timothy,  written  report  of 196 

Work  of  the  Depaximeut , , 110 

Y. 

Yotingblood,  I.  E. ,  written  report  of '82 
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His  Excellency,  James  D.  Williams, 

Governor  of  Indiana: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  in  accordance  with 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of  Indiana  University  for 
financial  year  ending  October  31,  1878,  showing  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  from  November  1,  1877,  to  October  31,  1878,  inclu- 
sive. Also,  report  of  Committee  on  Finance,  with  estimates. 
Also,  extract  from  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Affairs  of  the 
University.  Also,  summary  of  the  annual  catalogue  for  1877  and 
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Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  L.  ROACHE,  * 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Indiana  University. 


REPORT. 


EECEIPTS. 

There  was    remaining    in  the    treasury  at   last   annual 

report,  November  1,  1877 $67  05 

There  has  been  received  from  November  1,  1877,  to 
October  31,  1878,  inclusive,  the  following  sums: 

On  account  of  interest  and  endowment  fund -'^6,520  00 

On  account  of  semi-annual  ajjpropriation 23,000  00 

On  account  of  janitor's  fees 1,398  00 

On  account  of  temporary  loan 800  00 

On  account  of  freight  refunded 6  OG 

On  account  of  library  duplicate  books  sold 24  74 

On  account  of  appropriation    for    the    improvement    of 

grounds,  unexpended 85  64 

On  account  of  interest  on  lands  in  the  following  coun- 
ties : 

Miami  county $7  88 

Newton  county 493  32 

White  county 16  80  . 

Pulaski  county 328  61 

Fulton  county 36   10 

§882  71 

Total  receipts $32,784  14 


There  has  been  warrants  drawn  and  paid  during  the  year  as  fol- 
lows: 


1877. 

Nov.  8. 

No.  of 
Warrant. 

3140. 

3141. 

3142. 

3143. 

3144. 

3145. 

3146. 

3147. 

3148. 

3149. 

Nov.  14. 

3150. 

Not.  15. 

3151. 

3152. 

3153. 

3154. 

3155. 

Dec.  29. 

3156. 

3157. 

3158. 

3159. 

1873. 
Jan.  12; 

3160. 

Jan.  16. 

3161. 

Jan.  17. 

3162. 

Jan.  19. 

3163. 

Jan.  21. 

3164. 

Jan.  22. 

3165. 

3166. 

Jan.  23. 

8167. 

Jan.  28. 

3168. 

Jan.  29. 

3169. 

3170. 

3771. 

3172. 

Feb.  11. 

3173. 

Feb.  20. 

3174. 
3175. 

3176. 

3177. 

3178. 

3179. 

3180. 

3181. 

3182. 

3183. 

3184. 

EXPENDITURES. 

A.  L.  Eoache,  Trustee's  salary,  November  seesion 

A.  Patton,  Trustee's  salary 

D.  D.  Banta,  Trustee's  salary 

J.  Jenkinson,  Trustee's  salary 

W.  K.  Edwards,  Trustee's  salary 

J.  I.  Morrison,  Trustee's  salary 

M.  McPhetridge,  Trustee's  salary 

James  D.  Maxwell,  Trustee's  salary 

Chas  Atkinson,  sawing  10  cords  of  wood 

J.  M.  Seward,  repairing  roof 

W.  Smith,  sawing  18  cords  of  wood 

J.  M.  Howe,  Treasurer's  salary 

R.  C.  Foster,  Secretary's  salary 

J.  S.  Lyons,  freights  on  chemicals 

Adams  Express,  freight  on  books 

A.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  slating  and  tin  work 

F.  Bader,  Janitor's  salary 

S.  C.  Curry,  repairing  book  case 

G.  F.  Barker,  course  of  lectures 

C.  DeSaga,  chemicals 

K.  Strong,  painting  and  glazing 

J.  Spicer,  Janitor's  salary  in  part  ....; 

Browning  Bros.,  brooms  and  stove  poli.sh 

E.  B.  Voss,  repairing  plastering 

J.  A.  Wylie,  periodicals  for  library 

Pitcher  &  Son,  repairs  to  coil 

Bullock  &  Co.,  chemicals 

Lemuel  Moss,  special  lecture  and  traveling  expen.ses 

W.  .1.  Allen,  stoves  and  repairs  in  library 

W.  J.  Allen,  nails,  glass,  etc 

W.  N.  Wyeth,  advertising 

Adams  Express  Co.,  expressage  on  books 

W.  J.  Worschkel,  repairs  on  organ 

L.  Moss,  Bryant's  United  States  History 

C.  E.  CofBn,  taxes,  Iowa  lands 

L.  Moss,  Professor's  salary,  in  part 

T.  A.  Wylie,  Profes.sor's  salary,  in  part 

E.  Ballantine,  Professor's  salary,  in  part 

D.  Kirkwood,  Professor's  salary,  in  part 

G.  W.  Hoss,  Professor's  salary,  in  part 

E.  Owen,  Professor's  salary,  in  part 

T.  C.  Van  Nuys,  Professor's  salary,  in  part 

S.  B.  Wylie,  Professor's  salary,  in  part 

A.  Atwater,  Professor's  salary,  in  part 

W.  K.  Houghton,  Professor's  salary,  in  part 


Amount 

$50  20 

64  80 

40  00 

78  00 

46  00 

63  80 

18  00 

18  00 

4  00 

11  00 

7  20 

33  30 

33  30 

59  21 

5  40 

82  80 

10  00 

75 

600  00 

225  07 

8  00 

100  00 

4  65 

2  50 

73  83 

19  10 

9  14 

205  00 

40  66 

6  45 

5  10 

1  15 

2  00 

6  40 

17  00 

200  00 

150  00 

150  00 

150  00 

150  CO 

150  00 

150  00 

100  00 

150  00 

150  00 

1878. 

Feb.  20. 


No.  of 
Warrant. 


3185. 

3186. 
March    2.  3187. 

3188. 
March  6.  3189. 
March  8.  3190. 
March  9.  3191. 
March  22.  3192. 
March  23.  3193. 

3194. 

3195. 
March  17.  3196. 

March  28.  3197. 
March  29.  3198. 

3199. 
April  1.  3200. 

3201. 

3202. 

3203. 

3204. 

3205. 

3206. 

3207. 

3208. 

3209. 

3210. 
April  4.  3212. 

3213. 

3214. 

3215. 

3216. 

3217. 

3218. 

3219. 

3220. 
April  5.  3221. 

April  .6.  3222. 
April  8.  3223. 
April  11.  3224. 

3225. 

3225. 

3227. 

3228, 

3228. 

3230. 

3231. 

3232. 


EXPENDITUKES. 

Amount^ 

H.  B.  Boisen,  Professor's  salary,  in  part $150  00 

Thomas  Spicer,  Janitor's  salary 150  00 

D.  Souders,  painting  and  papering  Ladies'  Room....  7  50 

Allen  &  Co.,  lumber  for  rostrum  and  making 7  00 

Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  singing  books  for  chapel ....  22  80 

Madison  McCoy,  sawing  ten  cords  of  wood 4  00 

J.  C.  Orchard,  one  dozen  buckets 2  00 

W.  B.  Hughes,  freight  on  books 4  25 

H.  J.  Feltus,  printing  reports 2  50 

Allen  &  Co.,  repairs  to  fencing 13  51 

P.  Mathes,  sawing  ten  cords  of  wood 4  00 

T.  C.  Van  Nuys,  Professor's  salary,  balance  second 

quarter  225  00 

W.  C.  Ball  &  Co.,  advertising 3  00 

Stuart  &  Co.,  repairs  to  stoves,  etc 51  40 

W.  B.  Hughes,  freight  on  books 3  25 

L.  Moss,  Professor's  salary,  balance  second  qnarter  425  00 

T.  A.  Wylie,  Professor's  salary 225  00 

E.  Ballantine,  Professor's  salary 225  00 

D.  Kirkwood,  Professor's  salary 225  00 

G.  W.  Hoss,  Professor's  salary 225  00 

K.  Owen,  Professor's  salary 225  00 

A.  Atwater,  Professor's  salary 225  00 

H.  B.  Boisen,  Professor's  salary 225  00 

W.  E.  Houghton,  Professor's  salary 150  00 

S.  B.  Wylie,  Professor's  salary 25  00 

J.  Spicer,  Janitor's  salary 100  00 

W.  B.  Hughes,  hauling  books,  lumber,  etc 2  15 

Adams  Expiess,  express  on  books 3  10 

Jansen,  McCIurg  &  Co.,  books  for  Library 919  67 

E.  Clark  &  Co.,  books  for  Library 219  06 

E.  Stieger,  books  for  Library 12  50 

E.  Stieger,  globes 128  00 

H.  B.  Carrington,  book  for  Library 7  00 

D.  Kirkwood,  book  for  Library 8  25 

E.  Ballantine,  books  for  Library 3  50 

C.  S.  Bourne,  instruments  for  Nat.  Science  Depart- 
ment    29  00 

Allen  &  Co.,  shelving  for  Library 6  65 

W.  B.  Hughes,  freight  on  books 2  40 

J.  Spicer,  purchasing  flowers  for  University  campus  5  00 

L.  Moss,  Professor's  salary,  3d  quarter 625  00 

T.  A  .Wylie,  Professor's  salary 375  GO 

E.Owen,  Professor's  salary 375  00 

E.  Ballantine,  Professor's  salary  375  00 

D.  Kirkwood,  Professor's  salary 375  00 

G.  W.  Hoss,  Professor's  salary 375  00 

A.  Atwater,  Professnr's  salary 375  00 

H.  B.  Boisen,  Professor's  salary 375  00 


1878 
April 

11. 

No.  of 
Warrant. 

3233. 
3234. 
3235. 

April 
April 

13. 
15. 

3226. 
3237. 

April 

16. 

3238. 

April 
April 

20. 
23. 

3239. 
3240. 

April 
Ajml 
April 

25. 
27. 
29. 

3241. 

3242. 
3243. 
3244. 

May 
May 

1. 

9. 

4246. 
3247. 

May 
May 

10. 

24. 

3248. 
3249. 
3250. 

May 
June 

28. 
1. 

3251. 
3252. 
3253. 
3254. 
3255. 
3256. 

June 

4. 

3257. 

June 

7. 

3258. 

June 

12. 

3259. 
3260. 
3261. 
3262. 
3263. 
3264. 
33G5. 
3266. 
3267. 
3268. 
3269. 

3270. 


3271, 

Jane 

15. 

3272. 
3273. 

.Tune 

18. 

3274. 

June 

20. 

3275. 

.hine 

21. 

3276. 

June 

25. 

3277. 
3278. 

June 

27. 

3279. 

EXPENDITURES. 

W.  R.  Houghton,  Profe-ssor'.s  .salary 

S.  B.  Wylie,  Professor's  salary 

T.  C.  Van  Nuys,  Professor's  salary 

W.  B.  Hughes,  hauling  hooks  and  sand  furuislied... 

Freight  on  glassware,  chemical  department 

Westerman  &  Co.,  books 

Adams  Express,  freight  on  books,  New  York 

C.  G.  McCalla,  shelving  for  library 

W.  L.  Langley,  10  cords  of  wood,  cut  and  stored... 

W.  T.  Hines,  repairs  to  fence  and  cistern 

W.  B.  Hughes,  freight  on  books 

Adams  Express,  express  on  books  from  New  York... 
W.  A.Gabe,  binding  reports,  receipts  and  quietus... 

Adams  Express,  express  on  book  from  Boston 

Miles  &  Co.,  Atlas  of  Canada  for  Library 

Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  books 

Robert  Clark  &  Co.,  books 

Thomas  Spicer,  .fani tor's  salary 

George  P.  Hinds,  making  and  repairing  locks 

C.  P.  Tuley,  organ  stool 

Adams  Express,  express  on  catalogues,  Ist  box 

H.  J.  Feltus,  posters  for  grass  setting 

Chas.  Hughes,  cleaning  privy 

Adauis  Express,  freight  on  catalogues,  2d  box 

Adams  Express,  freight  on  books 

I.  Jenkinson,  Trustee's  salary 

G.  S.  Orth,  Trustee's  salary 

W.  K.  Edwards,  Trustee's  salary 

A.  Patton,  Trustee's  salary 

D.  D.  Banta,  Trustee's  salary 

A.  L.  Roache,  Trustee's  salary 

M.  McPhetridge,  Trustee's  salary 

J..D.  Maxwell,  Trustee's  salary 

Robert  C.  Foster,  Secretary's  salary 

John  I.  Morrison,  Trustee's  salary  on  Library  Com. 
James  D.  Maxwell,  Trustee's  salary,   extra  service 

as  local  trustee 

M.  McPhetridge,  Trustee's  salary,  extra  service  as 

local  board 

J.  M.  Howe,  Treasurer's  salary,  in  part 

L.  Moss,  lecturing  in  State  per  Statute 

Allen  &  Co.,  repairs  to  gates  and  steps 

Adams  Express,  books  from  Chicago 

Ricliard  Owen,  Curator's  salary 

II.  H.  Voss,  repairs  to  plastering 

D.  A.  Pierson,  watchman 

J.   G.   McPheetersj   stamped   envelopes  and  paper 

wrappers 

W.  A.  Gabe,  advertising  and  printing 


Amount. 

$300  00 

125  00 

375  0C< 

4 

05 

1 

2& 

178 

29 

7 

35 

7 

50 

6 

00 

1 

75 

95 

1 

00 

14 

50 

1 

10 

20  00 

493 

53 

3 

91 

100 

00 

4 

40 

1 

00 

3 

50 

1 

00 

1 

00 

6 

10 

o 

40 

84 

00 

64 

40 

46  00 

70 

80 

46 

00 

56 

20 

24 

00 

24 

00 

92 

00 

51 

80 

75  OO 


75 

00 

92 

00 

500 

00 

1 

26 

1 

GO 

100 

00 

9 

95 

7 

50 

32 

61 

17 

25 

No.  of 

1878 

Warrant. 

June  29. 

3280. 

3281. 

July 

1. 

3282. 

July 

3. 

3283. 

July 

12. 

3284. 

July 

23. 

3285. 

July 

25. 

3286. 
3287. 

July 

26. 

3288. 

July 

27. 

3289. 

July 

29. 

3290. 

Aug. 

1. 

3291. 

Aug. 

3. 

3292. 

Aug. 

7. 

3293. 
3294. 
3295. 

Aug. 

13. 

3296. 
3297. 
3298. 
3299. 
3300. 
3301. 
3302. 
3303. 
3304. 
3305. 
3306. 
3307. 

3308. 

Aug. 

17. 

3309. 

Aug. 

20. 

3310. 

Aug. 

24. 

3311. 
3312. 
3313. 

Aug. 

26. 

3314. 

Aug. 

27. 

3315. 
3316. 

Aug. 

31. 

4417. 
3318. 
3319. 
3320. 

Sept. 

3. 

3321. 

Sept. 

6. 

3322. 
3323. 

Sept. 

7. 

3324. 

EXPENDITUKES. 

Chas.  A.  Parke,  cashier,  Owen  cabinet  note  and  in- 
terest, last  payment 

C.  G.  McCalla,  bulletin  board 

Hoover  &  Co.,  repairs  on  stoves 

Adams  Express,  freight  on  books  from  Chicago 

Maxwell  &  McPhetridge,  improvement  of  grounds.. 

Theo.  A.  Wylie,  Librarian'.s  salary 

W.  R.  Houghton,  Professor's  salary 

R.  C.  Foster,  secretary,  advertising  1st  term 

J.  S.  Lyons,  freight  on  chemicals  from  New  York... 

W.B.Hughes,  hauling 

Adams  Express,  freight  on  book  from  Chicago 

W.  B.  Plughes,  freight  on  specimens  from  Franklin. 

Allen  &  Co.,  making  steps  and  platform  

Eimer  &  Amend,  chemicals 

Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  books  for  library 

H.  J.  Feltus,  advertising  and  printing 

L.  Moss,  Professor's  salary,  4th  quarter,  in  part 

R.  Owen,  Professor's  salary 

T.  A.  Wylie,  Professor's  salary 

T.  C.  Van  Nuys,  Professor's  salary 

E.  Ballantine,  Professor's  salary 

G.  W.  Hoss,  Professor's  salary 

D.  Kirkwood,  Professor's  salary 

H.  B.  Boisen,  Professor's  salary 

W.  R.Houghton,  Professor's  salary 

A.  Atwater,  Professor's  salary 

S.  B.  Wylie,  Professor's  salary 

Leppin  &  Masche,  apparatus  Natural  Science  De- 
partment  

H.  B.  Boisen,  Professor's  salary,  4th  quarter  in  full 

Allen  &  Co.,  extending  chapel  rostrum  and  material 

M.  Murphy,  digging  flower  pit .. 

Maxwell  &  Co.,  improvement  of  grounds 

P.  Cbnley,  hauling  dirt 

Allen  &  Co.,  putting  roof  on  old  building 

Heusel  &  Co.,  freight  on  chemicals  and  apparatus 
from  Europe 

Beatty  &  Strong,  painting  tower  and  glazing 

Ben.  Smith,  tin-rooting  and  guttering 

P.  Conley,  carting  dirt 

Chas.  Huglies,  cleansing  privy 

W.  L.  Langley,  half-day's  work 

John  Spicer,  storing  coal 

A.  Johnson,  making  flower  pit  and  furiusliing  ma- 
terial  

Dan'l  Souder,  11  days'  painting 

Shoemaker  &  Co.,  paints,  varnish  and  oils 

W.  B.  Hughes,  hauling  coal  and  books 


Amount. 

2,869 

33 

4 

00 

3 

00 

70 

200  00 

100 

00 

375  00 

47 

1^ 

14 

76 

1 

90 

80 

2 

02 

8 

50 

2  95 

202 

50 

7 

75 

100  00 

80  00 

80  00 

80 

00 

80 

00 

80  00 

80  00 

80  00 

80 

00 

80 

00 

50  00 

160 

33 

295  00 

15 

81 

5 

50 

200  00 

3  00 

329 

16 

57 

26 

27 

49 

49 

01 

50 

75 

50 

75 

27 

52 

16 

50 

25 

14 

7 

00 

No.  of 

1878. 

Warrant. 

Sept. 

7. 

3325. 

Sept. 

10. 

3326. 

Sept. 

11. 

3327. 
3328. 
3329. 
3330. 

Sept. 

14. 

3331. 

Sept, 

16. 

3332. 

Sept. 

18. 

3333. 

Sept. 

19. 

3334. 
3335. 

Sept. 

26. 

3336. 

Sept. 

27. 

3337. 

Sept. 

28. 

3338. 

Oct. 

1. 

3339. 
3340. 

3341. 
3342. 
3343. 
3344. 
.3345. 
3346. 
3347. 
3348. 

3349. 
3350. 
3351. 
3352. 

3353. 
3354. 

Oct. 

8. 

3355. 

Oct. 

9. 

3356. 

Oct. 

12. 

3357. 
3358. 

Oct. 

1-1. 

3359. 

Oct." 

^.  15. 

3360. 

3361. 
3362. 
3363. 
3364. 
3365. 
3376. 
3367. 
3368. 
3369. 
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EXPENDITUREvS. 

Allen  &  Co.,  repairing  and  making  doors 

Adams  &  Co.,  matting  for  halls  and  stairways 

George  Robben,  15  dozen  chairs  and  li  dozen  stools 

W.Watson,  13^  tons  of  coal  and  freight 

T.  S.  Lyons,  freight  on  matting  and  chairs 

Adams  Express,  books  from  Cincinnati 

H.  H.  Voss,  plastering  and  material  furnished 

T.  S.  Lyons,  freight  on  apparatus  from  New  York.. 

R.  C.  Foster,  secretary,  advertising  1st  term 

T.  S.  Lyons,  freight  on  chemicals 

M.  Murphy,  3  days'  grading  and  sodding 

Strong  &  Beattey,  151  1-2  yards  black  boarding 

Adams  E.xpres.s,  expressage  on  books 

G.  K.  Green,  work  on  Museum,  labeling  specimens. 

Adams  Express,  express  on  box  from  New  York 

S.  C.  Dodd.s  &  Co.,  paper,  ink,  periodicals  for  Li- 
brary, etc  

S.  C.  Dodds  &  Co.,  books  for  Library 

E.  Ballantine,  Professor's  salary,  balance  4th  quar. 

L.  Moss,  Professor's  salary 

T.  A.  Wylie,  Professor's  salary 

R.  Owen,  Professor's  salary 

G.  W.  Hoss,  Professor's  salary 

H.  B.  Boisen,  Professor's  salary,  part  1st  quarter 

T.  C.  Van  Nuys,  Professor's  salary,  balance  4th 
quarter 

D.  Kirkwood,  Professor's  salary 

S.  B.  Wylie,  Professor's  salary 

O.  B.  Clark,  Professor's  salary,  Ist  quarter 

W.  R.  Houghton,  Professor's  salary,  balance  4th 
quarter 

A.  Atwater,  Professor's  salary 

Thomas  Spicer,  Janitor's  salary 

Adams  Express,  freight  on  apparatus 

W.  S.  Bliss,  advertising 

L.  W.  Morris,  freight  on  chemicals  from  Europe 

Allen  &  Co.,  1,500  blocks  for  labelling  specimens 

L.  Moss,  Professor's  salary,  1st  quarter 

Maxwell  &  McPhetridge,  temporary  loan  and  in- 
terest  

T.  A.  Wylie,  Professor's  salary,  1st  quarter 

R.  Owen,  Professor's  salary 

G.  W.  Hoss,  Professor's  salary 

H.  B.  Boisen,  Professor's  salary 

T.  C.  Van  Nuys,  Professor's  salary 

D.  Kirkwood,  Professor's  salary 

S.  B.  Wylie,  Professor's  salary 

W.  R.  Houghton,  Professor's  salary 

A.  Atwater,  Professor's  salary 


Amount. 

$29  31 

81 

53 

207 

90 

36  06 

24 

87 

1 

55 

8 

75 

9 

42 

134 

82 

29  07 

3 

25 

50  00 

2 

95 

50  00 

6 

45 

151 

45 

40 

35 

295 

00 

525 

00 

295 

00 

295 

00 

295  00 

100 

UO 

295 

00 

295  00 

75 

00 

375 

00 

220 

00 

295  00 

150  00 

14 

20 

3 

00 

60 

00 

8 

75 

625 

00 

802 

70 

375 

00 

375 

00 

375  00 

275  00 

375  00 

375  00 

125  00 

350  00 

375  00 

187S. 

Oct. 

15. 

Oct. 

16. 

Oct. 

17. 

Oct. 

19. 

Oct. 

25. 

Oct. 

26. 

Oct. 

29. 
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EXPENDITURES. 
No.  of 
Warrant. 

3370.  R.  C.  Foster,  Secretary's  salary,  balance 

3371.  J.  M.  Howe,  Treasurer's  salary,  balance 

3372.  J.  E.  Berry,  repairs  and  blackboards 

3373.  J.  G.  McPheeters,  catalogue,  wrappers  and  stamps, 

3374.  W.  A.  Gabe,  500  warrants  printed  and  advertising 

3375.  D.  Souders,  glazing  and  painting 

3376.  G.  K.  Green,  labelling  and  arranging  specimens... 

3377.  Ballen  &  Co.,  chemicals  from  Europe , 

3378.  Chas.  S.  Hughes,  removing  gasoline 

3379.  Browning  Bros.,  brooms,  etc 

3380.  M.  B.  Ryan,  40|  cords  of  wood  at  $2  per  cord 

Oct.     30.     3381.  Westerman  &  Co.,  books  for  Library 

3382.  Ledger-Standard,  advertising , 

3383.  H.   Lindley,  chemicals   for  Chemical   Department 
3385.  J.  M.  Howe  &  Son,  oil-cloth  for  ladies'  room 

Oct.     31.     3386.  Robert  Leffler,  IJ  cords  wood 

3387.  S.  C.  Dodds  &  Co.,  paper,  pens  and  ink 

3388.  Adams  Express,  express  on  book  from  New  York 

3389.  J.  G.  McPheeters,  stamps  for  catalogues , 

3390.  J.  W.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  chemicals 

3391.  Stuart  &  Co.,  glass  and  repairs  to  stoves  and  pipe, 

3392.  W.  J.  Allen,  paint,  oil,  nails,  etc 

Total  expenditures ,.      $29,783  67 


CONDITION   OF   THE   TREASUEY. 

Balance  on  hand  November  1,  1877 $67  05 

Receipts  during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1878 32,717  09 

$32,784  14 
Total  warrants  drawn  on  the  Treasury  and  paid  during  the  year.. 29,783  67 

Balance  in  Treasury  October  31,1878 $3,000  47 


RECAPITULATION    OF   EXPENDITURES. 

On  account  of  Trustees' salary $996  00 

On  account  of  Professors' salary 16  625  00 

On  account  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer's  salary  ...., 308  60 

On  account  of  Janitor's  salary 610  00 

On  account  of  Librarian's  salary 100  00 

On  account  of  Curator's  salary 100  00 

On  account  of  taxes  on  lands 17  00 

On  account  of  Owen  cabinet 2,869  33 

On  account  of  fuel 146  01 

On  account  of  building 7]6  43 

On  account  of  lectures , 1,100  00 


Amount. 

$50  00 

50  00 

2  00 

11  72 

11  75 

2  00 

60  00 

433  14 

1  00 

6  20 

81  50 

82  01 

8  00 

t      7  55 

12  88 

3  25 

26  92 

1  00 

2  17 

4  85 

25  25 

12  30 

12 

On  account  of  Library «2,348  41 

On  account  of  contingent 1,028  88 

On  account  of  Chemical  Department 677  85 

On  account  of  Natural  Science  Department 337  98 

On  account  of  postage 46  50 

On  account  of  advertising,  printing  and  stationery 434  23 

On  account  of  improvement  of  grounds 400  00 

On  account  of  Museum 118  75 

On  account  of  temporary  loan  and  interest 802  70 

Total $29,783  67 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

Your  Committee  on  Finance  woulcl  respectfully  report  that  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October 
31,  1878,  have  been  examined,  and  \ve  find  them  correct.  We 
estimate  the  income  of  the  University  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
October  31,  1879,  will  be  as  follows: 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer S3,000  iT 

Annual  legislative  appropriation 23,000  00 

Interest  on  lands 1,000  00 

Interest  on  endowment 6,500  00. 

Contingent  fees 600  00- 

Total $34,100  47 

The  committee  offer  for  adoption  the  following  resolution  :j 

Rewind,  That  the  following  appropriations  be  made  for  the  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing November  1,  1878: 

President's  salary S2,o00  00 

Salaries  of  eight  professors 12,000  00 

Salary  of  Professor  Houghton 1,300  OO 

Salary  of  Professor  S.  B.  Wylie 500  00 

Salary  of  Janitor  600  00 

Salary  of  Librarian ■ 100  00 

Salary  of  Curator 200  00 

Salary  of  Secretary 250  OO 

Salary  of  Treasurer 100  00 

Salary  of  Trustees 1,600  00 

Labelling  and  arranging  specimens 400  00 

Additions  to  Museum 200  00 

Periodicals 100  00 

Books  for  Library 2,000  OO 
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Shelving  for  Library $500  00 

Fuel  and  contingents 500  00 

Postage  and  taxes 60  00 

Advertising,  printing  and  stationery 500  00 

Printing  compilation  of  Laws  of  University 100  00 

Special  lectures 300  00 

Department  of  Chemistry 100  00 

Department  of  Natural  Philosophy 600  00 

Department  of  Greek  and  Latin , 200  00 

Improvement  of  grounds 500  00 

Dr.  Moss,  State  lecturing 500  00 

Department  of  Botany 10  00 

Register  for  Students  and  Graduates 37  00 

Local  Board  of  extra  session 50  00 

Book-case  for  papers  of  Board 25  00 

To  secure  water  privileges,  pipes  and  fixtures 1,500  00 

Which  report  being  read  and  considered  by  the  Board,  is  con- 
curred in  and  the  resolution  adopted,  and  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
his  warrant  for  the  sums  so  appropriated  upon  the  filing  of  proper 
vouchers  accompanied  with  itemized  bills  of  account. 


[  EXTEACT.  1 

KEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Your  Committee  on  the  Affairs  of  the  University  beg  leave  to 
report  that  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  University  are  grad- 
ually improving.  The  attendance  of  students  during  the  present 
year  is  greater  than  last  year,  while  the  work  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  is  being  faithfully  and  efficiently  done  with 
improved  opportunities  for  imparting  instruction.  The  several 
collegiate  classes  for  the  present  term  number  as  follows:  Senior^ 
17;  Junior,  33;  Sophomore,  42;  Freshman,  67.  Making  a  total 
of  159.  In  the  Preparatory  Department  there  are  148,  giving  a 
grand  total  of  307  now  in  attendance.  The  conduct  and  general 
deportment  of  the  students  have  been  entirely  satisfactory,  requir- 
ing no  enforcement  of  extreme  penal  regulations. 


SUMMARY 


ANNUAL  CATALOGUE,  1877  AND  1878. 


COLLEGE    DEPAP.TMEXT. 

Seniors 23 

Juniors 18 

Sophomores 25 

Freshmen 37 

In  select  studies 38 

141 

Preparatory  Department — Seniors 72 

Preparatory  Department — Juniors 98 

170 

Total 311 


ENUMERATION    OF   COLLEGIATE   STUDENTS   BY   STATES. 

Illinois 4: 

Indiana 123 

Iowa 2 

Kentucky 3 

Louisiana 1 

Ohio 4 

Pennsylvania 1 

Utah 1 

West  Virginia 1 

North  Carolina 1 

Total 141 
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ENUMEKATION  OF  INDIANA  STUDENTS  (cOLLEGIATE)  BY  COUNTIES. 

Bartholomew 2 

Brown 2 

Cass 1 

Clark 4 

Crawford 1 

Decatur 3 

DeKalb 2 

Delaware 2 

Elkhart 3 

Fayette 3 

Franklin 3 

Gibson 5 

Greene 1 

Hamilton 1 

Henry 2 

Howard.... 1 

Jennings 1 

Johnson 1 

Lagrange 5 

Lawrence 5 

Marion 1 

Martin 3 

Miami  2 

Monroe 41 

Morgan 2 

Orange 1 

Owen 4 

Parke 2 

Porter 1 

Posey 2 

Randolph 2 

Vanderburg 1 

Vigo 3 

Washington ' 

White 2 

Total  (thirty-six  counties) 123 

ENUMERATION  OF    PEEPAEATOEY    STUDENTS    BY    COUNTIES.  , 

Brown ^ 

Clark 3 

Clay 1 

Crawford 2 

Decatur " 

DeKalb 1 

Dubois , 2 

Delaware : ■•■ 

Greene , " 

Harrison -*■ 
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Henry 1 

Jackson 1 

Lagrange 1 

Lawrence 3 

Marion 1 

Monroe — Seniors 35 

Juniors 67 

Morgan 4 

Owen 3 

Perry 4 

Posey 3 

Kipley 6 

Kush 1 

Switzerland 1 

Vermillion 3 

Warren 1 

Total 159 


ENUMERATION    OF    PREPARATORY    STUDENTS    BY    STATES. 

Indiana , 159 

Ohio 2 

Illinois 2 

Kentucky 2 

Iowa 1 

New  Mexico 1 

Mississippi 1 

Louisiana 1 

Ontario 1 

Total 170 


PRESIDENT'S    REPORT. 


The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  President  of  the  University 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  their  meeting  in  November,  1878: 

To   THE    BOAED    OF    TRUSTEES, 

Indiana  University : 

Gentlemen — The  Institution  under  your  care  and  direction 
shows  a  larger  attendance  than  a  year  ago.  The  whole  number  in 
the  College  classes  is  now  159.  The  several  classes,  if  we  assign 
the  conditioned  or  irregular  ('' select ")  students  to  the  classes  in 
which  their  studies  mostly  fall,  or  which  they  are  striving  to  gain, 
will  number  as  follows:  Seniors,  17;  Juniors,  33;  Sophomores, 
42;  Freshmen,  67;  total,  159.  In  the  Preparatory  Department 
there  are  148.  The  Avhole  number  in  both  Departments,  therefore, 
is  307,  The  range  and  quality  of  work  being  done  will  be  shown 
by  the  reports  of  the  several  instructors  and  officers  herewith  sub- 
mitted, and  by  your  own  inspection  and  observation  in  the  various 
rooms. 

the  university. 

It  seems  to  me  not  unfitting  that  I  should  at  this  time  ask  your 
attention  to  the  aims  of  this  University,  and  to  the  results  which 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  have  a  right  to  expect  from  it,  if 
it  be  wisely  and  generously  cherished  and  supported.  While  the 
professional  schools  are  in  suspension,  our  attention  is  here  wholly 
given  to  collegiate  education,  and  our  desire  is  to  make  this  as  com- 
plete and  thorough  as  possible.  The  courses  put  before  the  public 
in  our  Catalogue  are  courses  of  general,  liberal  discipline,  and  not 
of  special  or  professional  training.  Whether  as  the  result  of  acci- 
dent or  policy,  the  highest  educational  institutions  maintained  by 

2 — Ind.  Ujsiv. 
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the  State  are  located  at  different  points,  under  separate  boards  of 
control,  instead  of  being  gathered  at  a  common  centre  and  under 
one  management.  There  are  undoubtedly  advantages  as  well  as 
disadvantages  in  this  arrangement,  but  wisdom  and  efficiency 
require  that  each  of  these  institutions  regards  itself  as  a  part  of  a 
State  system,  whether  there  be  any  formal  bond  of  union  or  not, 
and  that  each  keeps  itself  to  its  appointed  sphere,  while  giving 
appreciation,  sympathy  and  co-operation  to  the  others.  Leaving, 
therefore,  the  special  professional  training  of  teachers  to  the  Normal 
School  at  Terre  Haute,  and  the  development  of  separate  technical 
schools  to  the  Purdue  University  at  Lafayette,  our  business  is  to 
seek  that  discipline  of  all  the  mental  and  moral  powers  of  those 
who  come  to  us,  which  is  necessary  to  the  highest  effectiveness  in  all 
the  leading  pursuits  of  life.  We  thus  endeavor  to  carry  on  and 
complete  the  work  begun  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  vindicate  our  place  as  an  integrant  part  of  the 
general  educational  system  of  the  State.  Our  graduate^  may  not 
be  ready  at  once  to  enter,  with  advantage  and  as  leaders,  upon  the 
practical  activities  of  life,  but  they  should  be  pre-eminently 
qualified  to  receive  that  special  training  that  will  fit  them  for  any 
of  tlie  great  duties  and  honorable  pursuits  to  which  inclination,  the 
needs  of  their  fellow-men,  or  the  providence  of  God  may  call  them. 

COURSES   AND   STUDIES. 

Centuries  of  experiment  and  use  have  pretty  well  settled 
throughout  Christendom,  and  for  all  time,  the  chief  materials  and 
methods  of  higher  education.  There  may  be  great  improvements 
in  details  and  better  facilities  for  the  work,  as  these  are  constantly 
chana-ino;  and  crowing',  but  there  can  never  be  much  chano;e  in  the 
prominent  and  characteristic  features  of  the  scheme.  Our  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  powers  are  to  be  developed  and  trained  by  the 
acquisition  of  truth,  for  which  undoubtedly  the  human  soul  was 
made.  Truth  is  the  harmony  between  our  thoughts  or  conceptions 
and  the  facts  of  existence.  These  facts  are  displayed  in  the  soul 
within  us;  in  the  human  race  of  which  we  are  members;  in  the 
universe  of  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  around  us;  and  in  the 
eternal,  almighty,  all-holy,  and  all-loving  God  above  us.  These 
facts  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  man  to  investigate;  and  the 
ability  to  do  this,  in  part  at  least,  with  accuracy  and  interest  and 
earnestness,  is  the  one  great  aim  of  a  liberal  education. 
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This  aim  of  true  education  determines  what  must  be  our  main 
lines  of  study  and  teaching.  We  study  language  and  literature, 
because  in  these  man  and  mankind,  the  individual  and  the  race, 
have  left  their  truest,  clearest  and  .most  permanent  records.  We 
study  mathematics,  pure  and  applied,  because  the  whole  universe  of 
matter  and  force  in  its  masses  and  motions  is  constructed  upon 
mathematical  principles  and  laws,  from  the  infinitesimal  atoms  that 
unite  in  the  tiniest  molecule  of  the  lightest  gas  to  the  largest  suns 
and  systems  of  suns  which  occupy  the  most  remote  stellar  spaces. 
We  study  the  natural  sciences,  because  these  describe  for  us,  in  an 
orderly  and  systematic  and  intelligible  way,  the  objects  which  con- 
stitute the  material  creation.  We  study  metaphysics,  and  logic, 
and  ethics,  and  politics,  because  these  discuss  for  us  the  nature  of 
man  considered  in  itself  and  as  seen  in  our  multitudinous  relations 
to  those  about  us  and  above  us.  We  study  history,  because  this 
reveals  to  us  the  combinations  and  conflicts  and  conquests  of  the 
great  race  to  which  we  belong,  whose  empire  is  the  earth,  and  with 
whose  destiny  our  own  is  vitally  identified.  And  in  all  this  round 
of  study  we  strive  to  cultivate  reverence  and  obedience  toward  Him 
whose  presence  shines  through  every  fact  in  the  universe,  and  whose 
providence  is  manifest  in  every  movement  of  every  living  thing, 
from  the  microscopic  insect  to  microcosmic  man. 

These  studies  might  be  logically  divided  into  two  great  classes — 
the  science  of  nature  and  the  science  of  man.  Man  and  nature  are 
thus  seen  to  be  parts  of  one  great  whole,  hemispheres  of  the  one 
globe  of  truth  and  knowledge,  each  vitally  related  to  the  other,  and 
both  of  them  revelations  of  energies  and  laws  which  are  higher 
than  either.  The  sciences  of  nature  are  rooted  in  mathematics  and 
physics;  the  sciences  of  man  are  rooted  in  language  and  philosophy. 
In  the  first  great  division  of  studies  we  train  the  mind  to  observe 
external  facts  and  phenomena,  and  to  move  forward  along  the  lines 
of  demonstration  and  unalterable  certainty.  In  the  second  great 
division  we  train  the  mind  to  observe  its  own  processes,  internal 
facts  and  phenomena,  to  school  itself  in  processes  of  reasoning 
inductive  and  less  than  demonstrative,  where  the  conclusions  at  best 
are  only  highly  probable  and  not  absolutely  certain.  Probability 
is  the  guide  of  life;  and  hence  one  reason  why  the  burden  of  edu- 
cational discipline  must  be  borne  by  the  sciences  of  man,  while  a 
very  important  but  subordinate  part  is  borne  by  the  sciences  of 
nature.  Even  experts  in  the  latter  need  familiarity  with  the 
former;  but  the  great  majority  of  our  students  will  not  be  scientific 
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experts,  nor  experts  of  any  kind;  they  will  have  to  do  with  prac- 
tical aifairs,  and  need  the  training  which  will  fit  them  for  such  a 
life. 

When  from  these  general  principles  we  try  to  pass  to  more  specific 
statements  about  the  particular  subjects  which  shall  be  included  in 
our  courses  of  study,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  shall  be  prose- 
cuted, we  meet  with  greater  difficulty.  No  two  College  Faculties, 
probably,  would  settle  this  matter  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and 
no  two  teachers,  perhaps,  in  the  same  Faculty,  would  be  in  absolute 
agreement.  The  reasons  for  such  divergence  of  opinion  are 
obvious.  But  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  exaggerate  these  difi^erences  as 
to  overlook  them.  Many  things  are  important  which  are  not  in  all 
cases  essential.  Things  desirable,  and  even  obligatory  in  a  Faculty 
of  fortv  members  with  five  hundred  students,  would  be  unwise,  if 
not  impossible,  with  ten  professors  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
students.  And  yet,  the  principles  of  growth  and  preparation  for  it 
should  be   manifest  in  the  organization  of  every  living  institution. 

One  guiding  th(night  here  deserves  a  moment's  notice.  I  would 
advocate  the  j)rovision  of  elective  courses  rather  than  of  elective 
studies;  and  in  harmony  with  this  thought,  our  schedule  of  work 
is  now  drawn  up.  AVe  do  not  deny  all  option  in  regard  to  particu- 
lar subjects,  and  the  range  of  this  freedom  may  be  somewhat 
extended  as  numbers  and  facilities  increase ;  but  we  limit  such 
selections  to  the  junior  and  senior  years,  and  then  make  them  sub- 
servient to  some  well-defined  plan.  A  student  may  often  be  able 
to  tell,  in  consultation  with  his  teachers,  what  general  course  of 
study  will  best  develop  his  capabilities  and  fit  him  for  his  future 
purposes;  but  he  is  rarely  qualified  to  decide  what  special  subjects 
he  should  pursue;  and  the  temptation  to  "easy "  and  "attractive '^ 
studies  is  usually  so  strong — a  desire  for  "  high  marks  "  rather  than 
for  sound  scholarship  and  vigorous  discipline — that  few  students 
can  be  safely  subjected  to  it. 

Taking,  then,  our  courses  as  well  adapted  to  the  ends  in  view, 
how  shall  we  vindicate  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  details? 

1.  Pure  Mathematics  goes  far  enough  to  prepare  the  students  for 
the  elementary  discussions  of  mechanics  and  physics,  including 
theoretical  astronomy,  while  these  latter  enable  them  to  understand 
something  of  the  mechanism  of  the  physical  universe — its  molecules 
and  masses  and  forces  and  motions — so  that  from  the  start  here 
given  they  may  pursue  these  subjects  as  far  as  taste  may  incline  or 
duty  rec[uire.     A  less  amount  of  mathematics,  pure  and  applied, 
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would    be    insufficient  for   purposes  of  general  culture;  a  greater 
amount  is  perhaps  not  necessary  except  for  special  students. 

2.  In  the  Natural  Sciences,  including  Chemistry,  we  must  teach 
the  leading  facts  and  great  theories  and  settled  principles,  so  that 
the  student  may  not  be  ignorant  of  the  wonderful  creation  about 
him,  nor  unmoved  by  it,  nor  incapable,  Avith  the  alphabet  here  given 
him,  of  learning  its  higher  lessons  and  uses. 

3.  General  and  Political  History  should  be  so  taught  that  the 
learner  may  understand  existing  nations  and  governments,  the  in- 
fluences that  have  made  them  wdiat  they  are,  their  political  and 
social  organizations,  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  their  present 
tendencies.  As  has  been  said,  history  is  philosophy,  especially 
moral  philosophy,  teaching  by  examples.  In  the  probation  of 
practical  life,  we  have  no  guide  but  experience^  and  in  our  national 
development  we  have  a  growing  need  of  the  illumination  of  this 
historic  light.  The  historic  spirit  also,  cultivated  and  strengthened 
into  a  habit  by  this  study,  may  well  be  regarded  as  indispensable  in 
all  other  lines  of  inquiry. 

4.  Philosophy  proper  is  the  analysis  of  human  nature.  What 
man  is,  in  his  constituent  capacities  and  faculties,  in  his  mental  and 
moral  processes  and  feelings  and  activities,  in  his  relations  to  the 
universe,  to  society,  and  to  God,  cannot  be  overlooked  or  slighted 
in  a  course  of  liberal  training.  Philosophy  is  at  once  the  method  of 
right  study,  the  guarantee  of  correct  thinking,  and  the  condition  of 
intelligent  and  efficient  action.  We  cannot  here  go  very  far  in  ex- 
ploring this  vast  and  important  field.  But  we  can  survey  and  map 
the  main  outlines,  secure  the  most  important  regulative  principles, 
and  direct  the  student  to  the  main  positions  which  should  be 
conquered  and  retained  by  his  own  explorations  and  independent 
thought.  No  student  is  taught  that  he  can  complete  his  work  with 
us  in  any  department.  He  is  taught,  in  the  contrary,  that  he  gains 
but  a  beginning, — a  partial  outfit  and  equipment  and  a  sketch  map 
of  his  journey, — and  that  he  is  born  to  the  inspiring  heritage  of  an 
endless  career. 

5.  The  indispensable  discipline  supplied  by  linguistic  studies  is 
shared  by  fiv^e  great  languages  and  their  literatures, — Latin  and 
Greek  from  among  ancient  tongues ;  French  and  German,  from 
modern  foreign  languages — all  converging  and  culminating  in  our 
own  supreme  vernacular.  Other  ancient  and  modern  languages  are 
important  and  valuable,  and  no  one  who  makes  language  his  special 
Study  would  be  long  content  without  pushing  far  beyond  our  narrow 
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limits ;  but  the  tongues  enumerated  have  no  substitutes  in  our 
courses  of  liberal  study,  and  cannot  be  excluded  from  them.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  These  languages  are  the  keys  to 
the  mightiest  civilizations  and  literatures  the  world  has  ever  known. 
They  not  only  open  the  past,  but  they  alone  furnish  an  explanation 
of  the  present^  They  show  man  in  his  highest  creative  moods  and 
coutrollino;  activities.  All  that  is  venerable  and  effective  in  religion, 
art,  poetry,  eloquence,  statesmanship,  law,  social  organization, 
science,  comes  to  us  through  these  great  tongues,  and  no  one  can  tell 
which  is  the  more  fitly  called  living  or  which  makes  the  more 
necessary  contributions.  Whoever  may  neglect  these  humanizing 
and  quickening  studies,  the  American  student  must  not.  He  is  to 
be  the  true  cosmopolitan,  gathering  wisdom  and  inspiration  from  all 
time  and  all  peoples,  that  he  may  build  strongly  and  durably  his 
own  political  and  social  structure  of  true  Democracy.  Large  and 
broad  scholarship  and  culture  are  desirable  under  any  form  of  na- 
tional life;  in  a  republic  which  invites  and  assimilates  all  races, 
they  arc  vital. 

The  scientific  and  philosophic  knowledge  of  our  own  speech  fitly 
crown  the  entire  educational  edifice.  To  observe  clearly,  to  think 
accurately,  and  to  speak  correctly  and  forcibly,  in  English,  is  the 
chief  goal  of  all  liberal  training  with  us, — the  outward  form  with 
us  of  that  disciplined  mind  and  spirit  which  is  the  one  great  end  of 
education  every  where.  All  our  studies  aid  in  this  result,  beside 
those  which  are  expressly  directed  to  it.  Whether  solving  a  problem, 
analyzing  a  compound,  or  describing  a  fossil,  or  discussing  a  lin- 
guistic construction,  or  translating  a  sentence,  or  examining  a 
movement  of  consciousness,  there  is  constant  exercise  in  exactness 
of  thought,  and  precision  of  speech.  Our  own  language,  in  its  his- 
tory and  composition,  and  in  its  masterpieces,  as  richly  merits 
minute  and  critical  study  as  any  language  ever  spoken  by  men,  and 
will  as  largely  repay  it. 

THE    PROFESSORS. 

Some  of  your  Professors  have  more  teaching  required  of  them 
than  they  can  properly  do,  with  the  demands  you  should  make 
upon  them  for  investigation  and  study  beyond  the  routine  of  their 
daily  work.  Three  recitations  a  day,  with  the  special  prepa- 
ration for  them  is  quite  as  much  as  the  best  teacher  can  attend  to, 
and  he  will  then  have  a  scanty  margin  of  time  and  strength  for 
original  research  and  incidental  reading.     In  the  departments  of 
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experimental  science  two  recitations  a  day  are  enough  for  one 
man ;  and  in  the  department  of  English,  where  much  time  must  be 
given  to  the  students  individually,  in  suggesting,  analyzing  and  cor- 
recting their  themes,  for  various  class-room  and  public  exercises, 
two  daily  recitations  are  certainly  sufficient.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  we  are  aiming  for  the  highest  and  best  results,  and  are  not  simply 
seeking  to  compete  with  institutions  of  inferior  purposes  and  at- 
tainments. Your  Professors  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  lan- 
guages are  liable  to  have  four  recitations  each  daily.  It  is  acci- 
dental rather  than  otherwise  if  they  do  not  have  this  number  every 
term.  This  is  more  than  they  can  do,  without  risk  alike  to  health 
and  the  quality  of  their  work.  I  do  not  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  another  full  professorship  at  present,  but  I  would  approve 
the  appointment  of  assistants, — one  for  the  departments  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  one  for  the  modern  languages  and  English,  and  perhaps 
one  for  the  experimental  sciences.  Such  provision  would  be  wise, 
economical  and  efficient.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  our 
classes  are  now  quite  as  large  as  is  compatible  with  faithful  and 
profitable  teaching,  and  the  experience  of  all  our  best  institutions 
shows  that  for  every  increase  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  students 
an  additional  instructor  is  required. 

SALAEIES. 

Permit  me  to  emphasize  the  need  for  an  increase  of  the  salaries 
of  the  Professors.  It  is  unwise  and  ruinous  to  expect  to  secure  or 
retain  such  men  as  are  required  for  our  work  while  offering  an  insuf- 
ficient compensation.  Cheap  teachers  can  undoubtedly  be  had,  but 
they  are  liable  to  prove  themselves  very  expensive,  even  if  their 
services  were  gratuitous.  Tv/o  thousand  dollars  are  certainly  a  very 
moderate  salary,  and  outside  of  the  pulpit  and  the  school  room  no 
one  who  trains  himself  for  a  })rofession  is  expected  to  serve  for  such 
a  sum;  yet  for  this  salary,  with  perhaps  a  few  additional  hundreds 
in  the  case  of  exceptional  ability  or  experience,  we  can  find  excellent 
teachers,  who  would  prize  the  careers  here  presented  to  them. 

RELATION    TO    THE    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

This  University  is  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State. 
The  high  schools,  on  certain  couditions,  can  graduate  their  pupils 
into  our  Freshman  class.     We  have,  and  can    have,  no  other  pre- 
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paratory  department.  This  relation  must  be  maintained  and  im- 
proved, so  that  we  may  find  our  enlargement  in  the  growth  of  the 
public  schools.  Especially  do  I  urge  the  importance  of  our  rela- 
tions to  the  High  School  of  this  city,  where  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  and  from  other  States,  who  can  get  no  fit  preparation 
at  home,  may  be  properly  prepared  for  our  courses.  The  Bloom- 
ington  High  School  has  done,  and  is  doing,  excellent  wol'k.  They 
sorely  need  more  time,  however,  for  the  requisite  thoroughness  and 
fullness  of  training.  Their  course  should  be  at  once  extended  from 
two  years  to  three,  and  I  would  respectfully  and  earnestly  ask  that 
you  will  do  whatever  is  found  practicable  in  encouraging  and  aiding 
them  to  attain  this  improvement. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  as  we  are  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  State,  we  should  be  so  related  to  the  school  income 
of  the  State  that  its  constant  increase  would  work  as  constant  a 
growth  in  our  resources  and  facilities. 

LIBRARY    AND    APPARATUS, 

Your  attention  will  be  invited  to  the  need  of  illustrative  apparatus  j 
for  several  departments  of  study.  The  library  also  appeals  for  any 
enlargement  you  can  give  it.  I  would  recommend  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  any  sum  you  can  appropriate  might  be  profitably  ex- 
pended for  dictionaries,  atlases,  and  other  similar  standard  works 
of  reference. 

MISCELLAXEOUS. 

According  to  your  authorization.  Prof.  O.  B.   Clark,  of  Antioch 
College,  Ohio,  was  invited  to  take  charge   of  the   chair   of  Greek, 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Ballantiue.     He  accepted 
the  position,  and  is  now  in  discharge  of  its  duties.     His  appoint-     ' 
ment  will  be  formally  confirmed  by  you  and  should  be  dated    from      ! 
August  1,  1878. 

Professor  John  C.  Freeman,  of  Chicago,  whom  you  invited  to 
the  Chair  of  History,  at  your  last  meeting,  accepts  the  invitation 
on  condition  that  you  will  permit  him  to  assume  its  duties  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  college  year.  I  recommend  to  you  the  grant- 
ing of  his  request.  In  the  meantime,  in  order  to  relieve  Professor 
Atwater,  Professor  Houghton  was  asked  to  take  the  class  in  gen- 
eral   history,  during   the   current   college   year,  in   addition   to  his 
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duties  in  the  High  School.  I  ask  that  this  appointment  be  con- 
firmed, and  that  Professor  Houghton  be  granted  such  extra  com- 
pensation as  in  your  judgment  may  seem  appropriate. 

In  my  own  department  of  instruction  the  Senior  Class  has  daily 
recitations  during  this  term,  four  days  in  each  week,  in  Moral 
Philosophy,  using  Professor  Calderwood's  text-book.  On  Mondays 
they  recite  in  Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy.  The  Junior 
Class  recites  daily  in  Psychology,  using  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins's  ''  Out- 
line Study  of  Man."  On  Saturday  morning  I  meet  the  Freshman 
Class  for  a  conversational  lecture  on  some  of  the  elements  of  Prac- 
tical Ethics. 

According  to  previous  arrangement  and  annomncement,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  you  at  your  last  meeting.  President  Angell,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  will  deliver  a  course  of  six  lectures  before 
this  University  in  February  next.  His  subject  is  ''  International 
Law  as  Illustrated  by  American  History." 

Finally,  I  herewith  lay  before  you  a  memoir  of  the  Mexican  Cal- 
ender Stone  and  Sacrificial  Stone,  prepared  by  Hon.  Thomas  H. 
Nelson,  of  Terre  Haute,  to  accompany  his  gift  of  the  plaster  mod- 
els of  these  most  interesting  relics  of  Aztec  civilization.  I  trust 
that  his  thoughtful  generosity  will  stimulate  many  others  to  a  sim- 
ilar remembrance  of  us  in  their  liberality. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LEMUEL  MOSS, 

President. 
Indiana  Univebsity,  November  5,  1878. 


All  of  which  18  respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Indiana  University. 

ROBERT  C.  FOSTER, 

Secretary. 
3 — Ind.  Univ. 


Office  of  Auditor  of  State, 

Indianapolis,  December  20,  1878. 
To  His  Excellency, 

The  Governor: 

The  amounts  given  in  the  schedule  of  receipts,  as  reported  in  the 
annexed  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  University,  is  correct  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  amounts  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury,  on 
account  of  annual  appropriation  by  the  Legislature,  and  interest  on 
endowment  fund.  The  other  receipts  reported,  this  office  has  no 
means  of  knowing  anything  as  to  the  correctness  of  same. 

E.  HENDERSON, 

Auditor  of  State. 


ANNUAL   REPORT 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


State  Normal  School, 


FOR   THE 


YEAR   ENDING   OCTOBER   31,   1878. 


TO     THE     (3-0'VEK,IT0ia. 


INDIANAPOLIS : 

INDIANAPOLIS  JOURNAL  COMPANY,  STATE  PRINTERS. 

1878. 


THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA,         > 

Governor's  Office,  / 

Received  December  2,  1878,  and  referred  to  the  Auditor  of  State  for  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  flnancial  statements. 

Returned  by  him  with  a  certificate  (q.  v.)  appended. 

ExamineJ  by  the  Governor,  and  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  filed 
and  preserved  in  his  office,  and  published  as  ordered  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Public  Printing. 

SAMUEL  R.  DOWNEY, 

Secretary,  Governor's  Office. 

Filed  in  my  office  December  4,  1878. 

JOHN  E.  NEFF, 

Secretary  of  State. 


REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency, 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana  : 

The  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  make  their  bi-annual 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  Institution  under  their  charge. 

For  the  scholastic  work  of  the  Institution,  your  attention  is 
called  to  the  comprehensive  report  of  the  President  of  the  Faculty 
submitted  herewith. 

The  Trustees  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  work  of 
the  Institution  is  now  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  the  teachers 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  as  evidenced  by  the  largely 
increased  attendance  during  the  past  year.  Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  statistical  information  embodied  in  the  report  of  the 
President  of  the  Faculty,  which  shows  that  every  county  in  the 
State,  except  two,  has  been  represented  by  students  in  the  school ; 
and  that  eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  attended  during  the 
past  year  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  and  mechanics. 
We  refer  to  this  as  showing  that  this  Institution  is  coming  to  be 
regarded  by  the  people  of  the  State  as  a  part  of  the  common  school 
system,  and  not  a  university  maintained  by  the  tax-payers  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  wealthy  or  professional  classes. 

During  the  past  year  the  steam-heating  apparatus  has  given  satis- 
faction, the  winter  having  been  unusually  mild.  In  February, 
1876,  a  certificate  was  giveil  Crane,  Breed  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  the  manufacturers,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  due  them  at 
that  time,  thirteen  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  being 
balance  on  contract  for  furnishing  and  putting  in  heating  apparatus. 
The  contract  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1874,  The  amount  stated 
above  was  withheld  under  the  contract  until  the  apparatus  was 
tested  and  found  to  be  satisfactory.  In  February,  1876,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  received  the  work  as  in  accordance  with  the  contract, 


and  having  no  funds  out  of  which  to  pay  the  same,  ordered  the 
Secretary  to  give  Crane,  Breed  &  Co.  a  certificate  as  above,  expect- 
ing that  they  would  lay  their  claim  before  the  Legislature  at  their 
last  session. 

In  1873,  the  late  Chauncey  Rose  made  a  donation  to  the  institu- 
tion of  $4,000,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  library  for  the  use 
of  the  students.  This  fund  has  been  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  President  of  the  Faculty,  and  has  been  used  in  the  purchase  of 
something  near  eighteen  hundred  volumes.  It  is  now,  however, 
about  exhausted,  and  we  respectfully  request  the  Legislature  to  sup- 
plement Mr.  Hose's  generosity  by  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  supply  the  library  with  such  further  additions  of  impor- 
tant works  of  reference  as  may  be  needed  from  time  to  time. 

The  grounds  of  the  Normal  School  have  been  enclosed  with  a 
plain  but  substantial  wooden  fence,  but  are  entirely  bare  and  devoid 
of  ornamentation. 

We  respectfully  ask  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  orna- 
menting the  grounds. 

The  report  of  Hon.  John  T.  Scott,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
will  be  found  attached  hereto.  It  makes  a  full  and  complete  ex- 
hibit of  every  allowance  made  by  the  Board. 

MURRAY  BRIGGS, 
President  Board  of  Trustees. 


PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


Hon.  Murray  Briggs, 

Pi-esident  Board  of  Trustees,  Indiana  State  Normal  School : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  herewith  submit  the  report  of  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School  for  the  year  1878 — the  Ninth  Annual  Report  since 
the  organization  of  the  school. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Whole  number  enrolled  for  the  Winter  Term 187 

Whole  number  enrolled  for  Spring  Term 413 

Whole  number  enrolled  for  Fall  Term 215 

Total  for  the  year 815 

Average  enrollment  for  each  term 27 If 

Average  daily  attendance  for  Winter  Term 168 

Average  daily  attendance  for  Spring  Term 370 

(Fall  term  not  closed.) 

Whole  number  of  different  persons  who  have  received  instruc- 
tion in  the  Normal  School  since  its  organization,  Janu- 
ary 6,  1870 1,855 

Total  number  of  graduates 87 

Number  of  different  students  who  have  attended  during  the 

year  covered  by  this  report 592 

The  occupation  of  the  parents  of  the  above  five  hundred  and 
ninety-two  is  as  follows: 

Farmers,  329;  mechanics,  64;  merchants,  32;  physicians,  20; 
ministers,  11;  no  occupation,  10;  not  reported,  67;  manufacturers, 
13;  laborers,  14;  teachers,  8;  tailors,  4;  lawyers,  3;  railroaders,  3 ; 


toll-gathers,  2;  bankers,  2;  druggists,  2;  public  officials,  2;  river- 
pilots,  2;  editor,  1;  insurance  agent,  1;  express  agent,  1;  barber,  1. 

Number  enrolled  in  School  of  Observation  and  Practice,  not 

enrolled  in  the  Normal  School 2G1 

Per  cent,  of  students  ^vho  have  graduated  from  the  course  in 

the  Normal  School 4.5 

Per  cent,  of  students  who  have  attended  the  School  more 

than  one  year  11.2 

Per  cent,  of  students  who  have  attended  the  School  one  year..  10.3 
Per   cent,   of  students  who  have   attended    the  School   two 

terms 1 5.0 

Per  cent,  of  students  who  have  attended  the  School  one  term    59.0 

Number  of  students  from  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  and 
from  other  States,  who  have  attended  the  school  since  its  organiza- 
tion : 

Adams  1,  Allen  5,  Bartholomew  7,  Benton  3,  Blackford  1,  Boone  21, 
Brown  1,  Carroll  27,  Cass  14,  Clark  21,  Clay  32,  Clinton  5,  Crawford 

2,  Daviess  11,  Dearborn  10,  Decatur  31,  Delvalb  10,  Delaware  5, 
Dubois  9,  Elkhart  4,  Fayette  8,  Floyd  4,  Fountain  18,  Franklin  5, 
Fulton  8,  Gibson  22,  Grant  12,  Greene  13,  Hamilton  18,  Hancock 

18,  Harrison  8,  Hendricks  47,  Henry  8,  Howard  5,  Huntington  7, 
Jackson  8,  Jasper  7,  Jay  6,  Jefferson  19,  Jennings  9,  Johnson  18, 
Knox  31,  Kosciusko  15,  Lagrange  2,  Lake  1,  Laporte  6,  Lawrence 

19,  Madison  10,  Marion  53,  Marshall  3,  Martin  5,  Miami  11, 
Monroe  9,  Montgomery  26,  Morgan  36,  Newton  2,  Noble  5,  Ohio 

3,  Orange  5,  Owen  17,  Parke  57,  Perry  8,  Pike  6,  Posey  20,  Pu- 
laski 8,  Putnam  23,  Randolph  3,  Ripley  6,  Rush  8,  Scott  10,  Shelby 
11,  Spencer  4,  Starke  5,  Steuben  1,  St.  Joseph  5,  Sullivan  14, 
Switzerland  8,  Tippecanoe  20,  Tipton  3,  Union  5,  Vanderburg  15, 
Vermillion  46,  Vigo  284,  Wabash  27,  Warren  10,  Warrick  19, 
Washington  9,  Wayne  40,  Wells  2,  White  6. 

FROM    OTHER   STATES. 

Hlinois  18,  Kentucky  3,  Missouri  1,  New  Hampshire  1,  New 
York  1,  Ohio  8,  Virginia  1,  West  Virginia  2. 

The  above  statistics  show  that  ninety  of  the  ninety-two  counties 
of  the  state  have  been  represented  in  the  school  since  its  organiza- 
tion.    Porter  and  Whitley  are  the  only  counties  not  represented. 


WHENCE    THEY    COME. 

Five  hundred  and  ninety-two  different  students  have  attended 
the  school  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report. 

Eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  them  come  from  families  in  which  the 
parents  are  engaged  in  the  productive  industries.  The  mercantile 
and  professional  classes  are  represented  by  only  eleven  per  cent. 
About  the  same  per  cent,  of  representation  of  the  different  classes 
has  prevailed  since  the  organization  of  the  school. 

Nearly  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  students  come  from  the  agricul- 
tural class  alone. 

WHITHER    THEY    GO. 

As  a  very  large  majority  of  the  students  come  from  the  country  so 
they  return  to  the  country,  and  teach  in  the  common  schools. 

Whatever  improvement  they  make  while  connected  with  the 
institution  they  carry  back  to  the  schools  of  their  respective 
counties. 

CONDITIONS   OF   ADMISSION. 

Pupils,  if  females,  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age ;  if  males,  eighteen. 

They  must  possess  good  moral  character  and  average  intellectual 
abilities. 

If  residents  of  Indiana,  they  must  promise  to  teach,  if  practicable, 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  a  period  equal  to  twice  that 
spent  as  pupils  in  the  Normal  School. 

They  must  pass  a  fair  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  geography 
and  in  arithmetic  through  percentage.  They  must  write  a  legible 
hand  and  be  able  to  analyze  and  parse  simple  sentences. 

LENGTH    OF    ATTENDANCE. 

As  shown  by  the  above  statistics,  fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  all  the 
students  who  have  entered  the  Institution  remain  but  one  term. 
This  class  of  students  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  those  teachers 
who  hold  licenses  to  teach.  They  are  among  the  most  enterprising 
and  progressive  teachers  of  the  common  schools.  Many  of  them 
have  families,  and  are  in  such  circumstances  as  to  preclude  a  longer 
attendance ;  but  feeling  the  necessity  of  possessing  a  more  thorough 
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knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  are  to  teach,  and  of  better 
methods  of  teaching,  they  attend  as  long  as  they  can. 

A  majority  of  those  who  attend  two  terms,  those  who  attend  a 
longer  time,  and  those  who  continue  their  attendance  till  gradua- 
tion, are  younger  than  those  of  the  first  class  named.  They  havd 
had  less  experience  as  teachers,  and  less  experience  of  the  world. 
They  are  more  favorably  situated  for  a  prolonged  attendance  ;  and 
the  large  majority,  of  the  young  men  especially,  purpose  to  make 
teaching  a  permanent  occupation. 

Seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  who  enter  have  to  bear 
their  own  expenses. 

Certain  facts  which  help  to  an  understanding  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  knowledge  of  the  common  school  studies  possessed 
by  the  students  on  entering,  from  which  maybe  seen  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  and  training  which  the  Normal  School  must  give. 

Four  hundred  and  eighty-three  different  students  have  entered 
the  school  during  the  year.  Of  this  number  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two  held,  or  had  held,  county  licenses.  It  is  very  nearly  true  to  say 
that  one-half  of  all  M'ho  enter  have  already  been  licensed  as  teachers. 
A  comparatively  small  number  are  graduates  of  high  schools.  Now 
and  then  one  is  a  college  graduate ;  the  rest  are  "  graduates  "  of  th© 
country  schools. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  new  students  have  entered  during  the 
present  term,  which  began  September  4,  1878. 

Of  this  number  nearly  one-half  had  not  completed  the  study  of 
any  system  of  geography  as  it  was  taught  in  the  common  schools 
which  they  attended.  Many  of  them  had  united  three  different 
systems,  but  had  completed  none. 

Nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  the  number  had  never  completed  the 
study  of  arithmetic;  fifty-eight  per  cent,  had  completed  the  study 
of  no  system,  or  text-book  on  English  grammar. 

Less  than  hccnty  per  cent,  of  the  examination  papers  were  written 
in  a  hand  that  will  pass  among  business  men  as  a  legible  one.  The 
same  papers  contain,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  commonest  errors  in 
the  use  of  capitals,  in  spelling,  in  punctuation,  and  in  sentence  con- 
struction. 

To  show  the  deficiencies  in  spelling  I  take  from  the  examination 
papers  of  a  class  of  thirty,  two  months  after  entering,  twenty  words 
in  common  use,  and  write  them  exactly  as  they  were  written  in 
said  papers.  There  were  only  ten  papers  which  did  not  contain 
misspelled  words. 


1,  Gasses  for  gases  ;  2,fo7'S  for  force ;  3,  lifes  for  lives;  4,  pete  for 
peat ;  5,  imense  for  immense ;  6,  vegaUble  for  vegetable ;  7,  annuil 
for  annual ;  8,  proces  for  process ;  9,  thru  for  through ;  10,  imersed 
for  immersed  ;  11 ,  parcialy  for  partially;  12,  watter  for  water;  13, 
socks  for  soaks;  14,  practiele  for  practical;  15,  diferent  for  different; 
16,  s^e^/  for  steel;  17,  rizing  for  rising;  18,  rappid  for  rapid;  19, 
intence  for  intense  ;  20,  wsseZ  for  vessel. 

There  are  many  more  misspelled  words  in  the  same  set  of  papers. 

The  wrong  spelling  of  some  of  the  words  in  the  above  list,  arises 
partly  from  a  habit  of  mispronouncing  them. 

The  above  facts  are  given  to  show  what  is  stated  at  the  head  of 
this  part  of  my  report,  viz.,  the  extent  and  character  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  many  of  the  students  have  at  entering ;  and  I  may  add 
here,  they  show  the  bad  habits  of  mind,  to  break  up  which  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  work  that  the  student  has  to  do  during 
his  stay  in  the  institution.  Many  able  students  who  attain  the 
ability  to  write  a  paper  which  is  free  from  the  errors  and  deficien- 
cies above  alluded  to,  retain  the  habit,  in  ordinary  conversation,  of 
mispronouncing  words  in  common  use,  and  of  using  such  express- 
ions as  follows  :  "  I  seen  it,"  "  I  done  it,"  "  a  pretty  day,"  "  right 
smart."  This  fact  shows  how  inveterate  is  the  power  of  early  asso- 
ciations and  of  habit. 

It  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  habits  of  mind  and  the  scholarship 
indicated  by  the  facts  stated  are,  in  part,  a  result  of  the  kind  of 
instruction  and  training  which  the  student  has  received  in  the  com- 
mon schools  ;  for,  a  large  majority  come  to  the  Normal  School  directly 
from  the  common  school  with  which  they  were  connected  either  as 
pupils  or  teachers. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  and  training  which  the  pupil 
receives  in  the  common  schools  is  determined  by  the  character  and 
education  of  the  teacher. 

If  the  common  schools  are  left  to  furnish  teachers  from  their  own 
numbers  but  little  progress  can  be  expected ;  for  the  young  teacher 
will  take  into  the  school  room  only  what  he  has  gotten  from  it. 

In  the  cities  and  larger  villages,  the  population,  being  more  con- 
centrated than  it  is  in  the  country,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  secure 
a  more  perfect  grading  of  the  pupils  in  their  schools,  and  to  exercise 
a  more  thorough  supervision  over  them. 

As  a  rule,  through  the  principle  of  division  of  labor,  which  pre- 
vails in  the  graded  school,  teachers  employed  in  them  continuously 
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for  many  terms,  under  competent  supervision,  become  skillful  in 
doing  the  work  within  a  limited  range. 

The  result  is  better  instruction  for  each  grade ;  and,  in  general,  a 
more  thorough  and  systematic,  and  a  more  complete  training  of  the 
children  than  can  be  given  in  the  mixed  country  schools. 
This  is  well  for  the  children  in  the  cities  and  villages ;  well 
for  the  public.  And  still,  constant  improvements  in  the  selec- 
tion of  matter  to  be  taught,  and  in  methods  of  educating  the  chil- 
dren are  sought,  found,  and  introduced  into  the  city  and  village 
schools.     All  this  does  not  help  to  improve  the  country  schools. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  discovered  that  the  children  in 
the  country — and  they  are  much  the  larger  number  in  our  State — 
have  less  need  for  school  education  than  the  children  in  the  cities. 
Nor,  am  I  aware  that  any  one  has  discovered  that  the  rights  of  the 
children  in  the  country  to  a  good  common  education  are  less  than 
the  rights  of  city  children  to  such  an  education. 

One  direct  and  important  means  by  which  the  education  of  the 
country  children  can  be  improved  is  to  make  the  teachers  of  the 
country  schools  more  efficient.  This  can  be  done  by  giving  the 
persons  who  would  teach  in  these  schools  thorough  instruction  and 
training  on  the  subjects  which  they  are  to  teach,  and  in  the  theory 
and  art  of  educating. 

To  do  this  is  the  special  work  of  the  State  Normal  School.  Its 
connection  with  the  common  schools  of  the  State  is  thus  seen  to  be 
a  direct  and  vital  one. 

LITERARY    SOCIETIES. 

Of  these  there  are  two — the  Eclectic  and  the  Philomathean. 
Their  purpose  is  to  give  their  members  opportunity  to  learn  to 
organize  and  conduct  a  deliberative  body,  in  accordance  with  par- 
liamentary law,  to  train  them  to  investigate  questions  which  lie  out- 
side of  class-room  instruction,  and  to  assist  them  in  forming  inde- 
pendent opinions,  and  to  express  them  orally  or  in  writing. 

They  are  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  professional  education  of  the 
students. 

LIBRARY.  * 

The  Institution  has  a  library  of  over  nineteen  hundred  volumes. 

The   possession  of  it  is  due  to  the  beneficence  of  the  late  Mr. 

Chauncey   Rose,  of  Terre  Haute,  wdio  gave  the  Normal  School, 
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through  the  hands  of  the  writer,  $4,000 — with  verbal  instructions 
to  buy  such  books,  and  such  only,  as  "shall  be  of  practical  value  in 
the  different  departments  of  study  and  instruction." 

The  library  has  been  selected  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
instructions.  It  contains  standard  volumes  of  reference  in  each 
department  of  instruction  in  the  school.  It  also  contains  works  of 
great  value  to  the  general  student  and  reader,  but  it  contains  no 
rubbish. 

It  is  not  an  ornamental  appendage  to  the  institution.      It  is  used. 

The  training  which  a  student  gets  in  learning  to  use  books  is 
part  of  his  education. 

A  special  effort  is  now  being  made  to  collect  a  body  of  literature 
adapted  to  children  and  youth.  A  collection  of  books  that  have 
borne  the  test  of  time — that  shall  be  classic  of  its  kind. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  have  every  graduate,  and  every  student  who 
remains  long  enough  to  reach  the  point  of  appreciation,  read  many 
of  these  books,  and  to  tell  what  he  gets  from  them,  and  what  he 
would  expect  a  child  to  get  from  them  who  should  intelligently 
read  them. 

There  is  a  balance  on  hand  of  the  Rose  donation  of  $422.53;  it 
is  deposited  in  McKeen  &  Co.'s  bank. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free  by  law.  Boarding  can  be  had  in  good  families  at 
$3  to  $5  per  week,  according  to  the  quality  of  accommodations. 

Good  boarding  in  clubs  can  be  obtained  at  $1.60  to  $2.75  per 
week. 

There  is  no  good  reason,  on  the  ground  of  expense,  why  any 
young  person  who  aspires  to  be  a  teacher,  and  who  wishes  to  render 
to  the  public  an  equivalent  in  services  for  the  money  which  he 
receives  as  a  teacher,  should  not  avail  himself  of  the  professional 
instruction  and  training  at  the  State  Normal  School. 

WM.  A.  JONES. 


SECRETARY'S   REPORT. 


To  his  Excellency,  James  D.  Williams, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana  : 

Sir  : — I  submit  herewith  a  full  report  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures made  by  me  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School,  from  November  15,  1876,  to  October 
31,  1878. 

The  funds  are  kept  separately,  and  each  item  of  expense  may  be 
found  under  its  appropriate  head. 

I  give  in  the  statement  the  number  of  each  order,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  original  voucher. 

I  have,  in  accordance  with  the  construction  given  to  the  law  by 
the  Auditor  of  State,  filed  the  original  vouchers  in  his  office. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  T.  SCOTT,  Secretary. 

TUITION    FUND. 
1876. 

Nov.  15.     Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer...  $1,139  69 

1877. 
Jan.      5.     Received   from     Superintendent 

of  Public  Instruction 7,500  00 

June     2.     Received    from    Superintendent 

of  Public  Instruction 7,500  00 

PAID    TEACHERS. 
1876. 

Dec.      4.  ForNovember $1,322  50 

1877. 

Jan.      5.  For  December 1,322  50 

Jan.    29.  For  January 1,322  50 
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March  5.     For  February $1,322  50 

April    2.     For  March 1,320  00 

April  24.     For  April 1,322  50 

May    14.     Miss  A.  Bruce 75  00 

June     2.     For  May 1,342  50 

June  22.     For  June 1,332  50 

July    30.     W.  A.  Jones,  President 300  00 

Sept.     3.     W.  A.  Jones,  President 300  00 

Sept.  28.     For  September 1,27100 

Oct.     27.     For  October 1,27100 

Balance  on  hand 2,315  19 

Total ...$16,139  69  $16,139  69 

1877. 
Nov.     1.     Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer...  $2,315  19 

1878. 
Jan.      2.     Received    from    Superintendent 

of  Public  Instruction 7,500  00 

May    29.     Received    from    Superintendent 

of  Public  Instruction 7,500  00 


PAID    TEACHERS. 

1877. 

Nov.  26.  For  November $1,271  00 

Dec.    22.  For  December 1/27100 

1878. 

Jan.    25.  For  January 1,27100 

Feb.    23.  ForFebruary 1,27100 

M'rch26.  For  March 1,27100 

April  27.  For  April 1,37100 

May    25.  For  May 1,32100 

June    15.  For  June 1,346  00 

Sept.    27.  For  September 1,360  00 

Oct.     26.  For  October 1,380  00 

Oct.     31.  Balance  on  hand 4,182  19 

Total $17,315  19  $17,315  19 
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BUILDING    FUND. 

1876. 
Nov.    15.     Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer...  $925  73 

1877. 
M'rehS].     Received    by  16th  Sec.  Specific 

Appropriation    Bill  of   1877, 

for  Fence  and  Library 1,000  00 

M'rchSl.     Received    by    6th  Sec.  of  same 

for  pavement 600  00 

M'rchSl.     Received  by  same  for  furniture..  900  00 

April  23.     Paid   George   A.  Grant    &    Co. 

for  furniture,  Order  No.  882..   $1,281  00 
Aug.    16.     Paid    for  pavement.  Order  No. 

941 190  66 

Balance  on  hand 1,954  07 

Total $3,425  73    $3,425  73 

lot  t .  Order. 

Oct.  31.  Balance  on  hand $1,954  07 

Dec.  15.  1009.    Paid  W.  H.  Stewart $3150 

Dec.  22.  1022.    Paid  William  Tolby 3  50 

Dec.  24.  1024.    Paid' H.  W.  Hathaway...  8  43 

Dec.  29.  1025.    Paid  AVilliam  Tolby......  2  00 

1878. 

Jan.        2.  1026.    Paid  M.  L.  Bankers 165  00 

Jan.        3.  1027.    Paid  William  Tolby 3  50 

Jan.        9.  1029.    Paid  George  Haslet 100  00 

Jan.      12.  1030.    Paid  H.  A.  Wlgley 1   25 

Jan.      20.  1031.    Paid  George  Haslet 186  62 

Feb.       9.  1048.    Paid  Laboratory 8128 

April     6.  1082.    Paid  freight 6  15 

April  11.  1083.  Paid  Owen  Fredericks....  18  50 

April  12.  1089.    Paid  E.  D.  Harvey 26  00 

April  12.  1090.    Paid  C.  Dickinson 212  00 

April  12.  1091.  Paid  Hogan,  Spencer   & 

Co 227  88 

April  12.  1092.  Paid  A.  G.  Austin  &  Co.  11  00 

April  13.  1098.  Paid  C.  E.  Dickinson  &  -n 

Co 42  90 
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April  16.     1099.    Paid  George    Haslet $48  25 

April  19.     1100.    Paid  Owen  Frederick....  1   55 

April  27.     1114.    Paid  C.  W.  Brown 50  50 

May    22.     1119.    Paid  Owen  Frederick....  1]0 
May    24.     1120.    Paid  C.  E.  Dickinson  & 

Co 39  60 

June    21.     1155.    Paid  Brokaw  Brothers...  56  01 

June   21.     1161.    Paid  Clift  &  Williams....  75  00 

June    21.     1164.    Paid  C.  W.  Brown 16  50 

Oct.    31.                 Balance  on  hand 538  05 


Total $1,954  07    $1,954  07 


INCIDENTAL    FUND. 


No.  of 
Order. 


1877. 

April  5.  Received  part  of  appro- 
priation for  1877 $2,000  00 

June  28.  Received  part  of  appro- 
priation for  1877 1,000  00 

Balance  overdrawn $247  73 

793.    Paid  postage 20  00 

806.    Paid  Grosjean 60  00 

843.  Paid  Grosjean 100  00 

844.  Paid  Grosjean 87  50 

857.  Paid  Moore  &  Haggarty.  54  15 

858.  Paid  W.  Manning 30  70 

859.  Paid  W.  P.  Hoctor 219  32 

860.  Paid  E.  M.  Gilman 5  00 

861.  Paid  Moore  &  Haggarty.  163  30 

862.  Paid  Smith  &Townley...  95  85 

863.  Paid  Oliver 10  00 

864.  Paid  C.  W.  Brown 5  75 

865.  Paid  Ryer  &  Walmsley...  4  00 

866.  Paid  Shryer  Brothers 5  50 

867.  Paid  J.  T.  Scovil 8  00 

868.  PaidR.  L.  Babb 1  50 

869.  Paid  Theodore  Stahl 5  00 

870.  Paid  H.  P.  Townley 2  00 


Nov. 

16. 

Nov. 

20. 

Dec. 

4. 

1877. 

M'rch  24. 

April 

2. 

April 

2. 

April 

2. 

April 

2. 

April 

2. 

April 

2. 

April 

2. 

April 

2. 

April 

2. 

April 

2. 

April 

2. 

April 

2. 

April 

2. 

April 

2. 

April 

2. 

April 

2. 

871. 

Paid 

April 

2, 

872. 

Paid 

April 

2. 

873. 

Paid 

April 

2. 

874. 

Paid 

April 

2. 

875. 

Paid 

April 

2. 

876. 

Paid 

April 

2. 

877. 

Paid 

April 

2. 

878. 

Paid 

April 

2. 

879. 

Paid 

April 

2. 

880. 

Paid 

April 

2 

881. 

Paid 

April 

27. 

895. 

Paid 

May 

14. 

896. 

Paid 

May 

U. 

897. 

Paid 

May 

14. 

898. 

Paid 

May 

14. 

899. 

Paid 

May 

14. 

900. 

Paid 

May 

14. 

901. 

Paid 

May 

14. 

902. 

Paid 

May 

14. 

916. 

Paid 

May 

14. 

929. 

Paid 

May 

14. 

930. 

Paid 

May 

14. 

931. 

Paid 

May 

14. 

932. 

Paid 

May 

14. 

933. 

Paid 

May 

14. 

934. 

Paid 

May 

14 

935. 

Paid 

May 

14. 

936. 

Paid 

May 

14. 

937. 

Paid 

May 

14 

938. 

Paid 

May 

14. 

940. 

Paid 

Au^. 

16 

942. 

Paid 

Auo-. 

16 

943. 

Paid 

Aug. 

16. 

944. 

Paid 

Aug. 

16 

945. 

Paid 

Aug. 

16 

946. 

Paid 

Aug. 

16 

947. 

Paid 

Aug. 

16 

948. 

Paid 

Aug. 

16 

950. 

Paid 

Sept. 

3 

952. 

Paid 

Sept. 

28 

965. 

Paid 

16 

T.  H.  Gas  Company  $330  05 

\V.  "NY.  Byers 2  60 

A.  H.  Dooley 4  65 

Indianap'lis  Journal  11   25 

W.  A.  Jones 17   96 

C.  W.  Hodgen 70  00 

Stein  Brothers 1   60 

Gilman  &  Reynolds  3  75 

Button  &  Hamilton  19  35 

A.  Van  Ulzen 29   10 

Jackson  &  Auble...  7   50 

Grosjean 37  50 

Wallace 15  00 

Sentinel  Company..  11   25 

Express  company...  50 

A.  A^'an  Ulzen 6  75 

C.  C.  Knapp 3  00 

T.  H.  Gas  Company  98  35 

T.  H.  Water  Works  67  50 

Grosjean 30  00 

Wigley 3  00 

Westfall 1  00 

Van  Ulzen 3   i<5 

William  A.  Bell 100  00 

W.  A.  Atkins 16  00 

Express  Printing  Co  2   50 

C.  AY.  Hodgens 15  00 

W.  P.  Hoctor 37  45 

C.  W.  BroNyn 18  25 

Grosjean 30  00 

Grosjean 30  00 

W.  A.  Jones 16  56 

Stein  Brothers 6  50 

J.J.  Bauer 5  30 

Parsons 5  45 

Manning 9   14 

Van  Ulzen 11   05 

Dreusicke 2  50 

Grosjean 1   25 

Grosjean 30  00 

Grosjean 30  00 
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Oct.       9.  966.    Paid  Topping  &  McCalla  $83  38 

Oct.       9.       967.    Paid  W.  B.  Manning 20  10 

Oct.      9.       968.    Paid  M.  Shay 47  00 

Oct.       9.       969.    Paid  A.  Van  Ulzen 10  65 

Oct.       9.  970.    Paid  Moore  &  Haggerty.  115  90 

Oct.      9.  971.    Paid  Moore  &  Haggerty.  68  60 

Oct.      9.  972.    Paid  T.  H.  Gas  Company  63  70 

Oct.      9.       973.    Paid  Parsons 5  81 

Oct.       9.                  Balance  on  hand 317   10 

Total $3,000  00  $3,000  00 

1877.  Na  oi 
Order. 

Nov.      1.  Balance  on  hand $317   10 

Dec.    21.  Received    of    appropria- 
tion for  1878 2,889  00 

Nov.      1.       986.    Paid  Pat  Burk $25  62 

Nov.      1.       987.  Paid  Grosjean 50  00 

Nov.      1.       988.  Paid  P.  S.  Westfall 70 

Nov.      1.       989.  Paid  A.  G.  Austin 5  85 

Nov.      1.       990.  Paid  D.  W.  Watson 13  00 

Nov.      1.  991.  Paid  Gilmore&  Reynolds  6  00 

Nov.      1.       992.  Paid  C.  W.  Brown 10  00 

Nov.      1.  993.  PaidT.  PI.  McElfresh....  68  91 

Nov.      1,       994.  Paid  W.  A.  Jones 10  00 

Nov.    30.     1007.  Paid  Grosjean 50  00 

Dec.      6.     1008.  Paid  T.  H.  Gas  Co 68  90 

Dec.    22.     1023.  Paid  Grosjean 50  00 

1878. 

Jan.      9.     1028.  Paid  T.  H.  Gas  Co 35  40 

Jan.    22.     1032.  Paid  W.  A.  Jones 20  00 

Feb.      8.     1045.  Paid  Grosjean 50  00 

Feb.      8.     1046.  PaidWright 7  50 

Feb.      9.  1047.  Paid  T.  H.  Water  W.  Co.  67  50 

Feb.    11.     1049.  Paid  T.  H.  Gas  Co 28  80 

Feb.    23.     1062.  Paid  Grosjean 50  00 

Mar.     5.     1063.  Paid  T.  H.  Gas  Co 29  70 

Mar.  20.     1065.  Paid  Cliver 5  00 

Mar.  26.     1077.  Paid  Grosjean 50  00 

Mar.  26.     1078.  Paid  Van  Ulzen 5  55 

1878. 

April    1.     1079.  Paid  J.  J.  Bauer 7  95 

2  State  Nor.  School. 
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2. 

3. 
11, 
11. 
11, 
11, 
11. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
27 
27. 
27. 

1 


Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
Ma\ 
May  25 
June  8 
Jane  18 
June  19 
June  19 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
June  21 
Jane  21 
June  21 
June  21 
July  11. 
July   11. 


1080.  Paid  T.  H.  Gas  Co $25  80 

1081.  Paid  L.  Dreuseke 3  80 

1084.  Paid  Smart 40  10 

1085.  Paid  Nicholson 27  40 

1086.  Paid  Hopkins 33  70 

1087.  Paid  Briggs 14  50 

1088.  Paid  Scott 250  00 

1093.  Paid  J.  J.  Bauer 6  35 

1094.  Paid  W.  W.  Choir  &  Co..  3  50 

1095.  Paid  Grosjeau 3  65 

1096.  Paid  W.  A.  Jones 31  59 

1097.  Paid  Topping  &  McCalla.  80  27 

1115.  Paid  Grosjean 75  00 

1116.  Paid  H.  S.   Richardson...  5  00 

1117.  Paid  Vance  half  to  city...  9  50 

1118.  Paid  T.  H.  Gas  Co 32  10 

1134.  Paid  Grosjean 55  00 

1135.  PaidT.H.  Gas  Co 24  30 

1148.  Paid  Nicholson 27  16 

1149.  Paid  Briggs 27  50 

1150.  Paid  Hopkins 42  50 

1151.  Paid  T.  H.  Wat€r  W.  Co.  45  00 

1152.  Paid  C.  Auble 28  10 

1153.  Paid  Express  Printing  Co.  2  80 

1154.  Paid  J.  R.  Button 15  70 

1156.  Paid  J.  J.  Bauer 3  00 

1157.  Paid  W.  B.  Manning 11  80 

1158.  Paid  W.  W.  Choir  &  Co..  4  70 

1159.  Paid  W.  C.  Ball  &  Co 2  70 

1160.  Paid  A.  H.  Dooley 7  45 

1162.  Paid  W.  H.  Prize 10  00 

1163.  Paid  Ryan  &  Walmsley..  4  60 

1165.  Paid  Sat.  Eve'ng  Mail....  90 

1166.  Paid  C.  W.  Brown 6  50 

1167.  Paid  C.  W.  Hodgen 51  55 

1168.  Paid  W.  A.  Jones 33  22 

1169.  Paid  Scott 125  00 

1170.  Paid  Stein  Bros 1  50 

1171.  Paid  Grosjean 55  00 

1172.  Paid  Geo.  Haslet 14  62 

1173.  Paid  T.  H.  Gas  Co 12  30 


/  19 

July  11.     1174.  PaidFenner&  Lotz 75 

Aug.  23.     1175.  Paid  T.  H.  Gas  Co $3  60 

Aug.  23.     1176.  Paid  Grosjean 60  00 

Aug.  31.     1177.  Paid  Van  Ulzen 48  50 

Sept.    4.     1178.  Paid  Geo.  Haslet.. r.. 27  22 

Sept.  14.  1180.  Paid  City  School  Board...  397  81 

Sept.  18.     1181.  Paid  T.  H.  Gas  Co 5  70 

Sept.  27.     1194.  Paid  Grosjean 30  00 

Oct.  25.     1197.  Paid  Murray  Briggs 17  50 

Oct.  25.     1198.  Paid  Nicholson 25  85 

Oct.  25.     1199.  Paid  Hopkins 21  85 

Oct.  25.     1200.  Paid  Smart 20  80 

Oct.  25.     1201.  Paid  Scott 125  00 

Oct.  26.     1202.  Paid  Grosjean 50  00 

Oct.  26.  1214.  Paid  Express  Printing  Co.  75 

Oct.  26.     1215.  Paid  Button  &  Co 2  75 

Oct.  26.  1216.  Paid  Ryan  &  Walmsley...  1  50 

Oct.  26.     1217.  Paid  W.  A.  Jones 19  23 

Oct.  26.     1218.  Paid  J.  J.  Bauer 5  90 

Oct.  26.     1219.  Paid  Geo.  Haslet 8  00 

Oct.  26.     1220.  Paid  Grosjean 1  00 

Oct.  26.  1221.  Paid  A.  G.  Austin  &  Co...  2  80 

Oct.  26.     1222.  Paid  T.  H.  Gas  Co 35  40 

Oct.  31.                Balance  on  hand 322  65 


Total ^3,206  10 

Office  of  Auditoe  of  State, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  2,  1878. 

I  hereby  certify  that  all  the  original  receipts  and  vouchers  of  the 
foregoing  statement  to  October  31,  1877,  were  filed  in  my  office 
November  20,  1877,  and  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1878,  the 
original  receipts  and  vouchers  were  filed  in  my  office  December 
2, 1878. 

E.  HENDERSON, 

Auditor  of  State. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Ttiition  Fund. 

Nov.  15,  1876.     On  hand....... $1,139  69 

Received  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1877 15,000  00 

Received  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1878 15,000  00 

$31,139  69 
Expended  year  ending  Oct.  31, 

1877 $13,824  54 

Expended  year  ending  Oct.  31, 

1878 13,133  00  $26,957  50  $4,182  19 

Building  Fund. 

Nov.  15,  1876.     On  hand; $925  73 

Received  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1877 2,500  00 

$3,425  73 
Expended  year  ending  Oct.  31, 

1877..' fl,471   66 

Expended  year  ending  Oct.  31, 

1878 ^. 1,416  02      $2,887  68        538  06 

Incidental  Fund. 

Received  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1877 $3,000  00 

Received  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1878 2,889  00 

$5,889  00 
Expended  year  ending  Oct.  31, 

1877; r. $2,682  90 

Expended  year  ending  Oct.  31, 

1878 2,883  45     $5,566  35       322  65 

Total  balance $5,042  89 

The  follo^^'ing  is  a  list  of  all  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Normal 
School,  with  the  amount  per  month  paid  each  : 
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Wm.  A.  Jones,  president $250  00 

C.  W.  Hodgin,  teacher, 140  00 

A.  P.  Funnelle 140  00 

M.  A.  Bruce 140  00 

J.  T.  Scovill 140  00 

J.  M.  Wilson 140  00 

W.  W.  Parsons 140  00 

S.  S.  Parr 100  00 

Jas.  Carhart 120  00 

A.  Wyeth 20  00 

Maggie  Cox 15  00 

Fannie  S.  Burt 15  00 

Sallie  Scott 10  00 

F.  Grosjean,  janitor 50  00 


3  State  Nor.  School. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


W.  R.  McKeen,  Treasurer, 

lu  account  with  the  State  Normal  School. 

1876. 

Nov.  15.    Balance,  tuition  fund $1,139  69 

Balance,  building  fund 925  73 

1877. 
Oct.  31.      Received  tuition  fund 15,000  00 

1878. 
Oct.  31.      Received  tuition  fund 15,000  00 

1877. 
Oct.  31.      Received  building  fund 2,500  00 

1877. 
Oct.  31 .      Received  incidental  fund 3,000  00 

1878. 
Oct.  31.      Received  incidental  fund 2,889  00 

$40,454  42 

1877. 
Oct  31.      Expended  tuition  fund $13,824  50 

1878. 
Oct.  31.      Expended  tuition  fund 13,133  00 

1877. 
Oct.  31.      Expended  building  fund 1,47166 

1878. 
Oct.  31.      Expended  building  fund 1,416  02 

1877. 
Oct.  31.      Expended  incidental  fund 2,682  90 

1878. 
Oct.  31.      Expended  incidental  fund 2,883  45    $35,41153 

Balance  on  hand $5,042  89 

W.  R.  McKEEN, 

Treasurer. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Purdue  University, 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1878, 


AND    THE 


FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER  31,  1878. 


TO     THE     G-O^V^EieisrOE,. 


INDIANAPOLIS : 

INDIANAPOLIS  JOURNAL  COMPANY,  STATE  PRINTERS. 
1879. 


THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA, 

EXECUTIVE  DEPAETMENT, 

Governor's  Office. 

Keceived  December  19,  1878,  and  referred  to  the  Auditor  of  State  for  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  financial  statements. 

Returned  by  him,  December  20,  with  his  certificate  (q.  v.)  appended. 

Examined  by  the  Governor,  and  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  filed 
and  preserved  in  his  office,  and  published  as  ordered  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Public  Printing. 

SAMUEL  R.  DOWNEY, 

Secretary,  Governor's  Office. 

Filed  in  my  oflice  December  20,  1878. 

JOHN  E.  NEFF, 

Secretary  of  State. 


REPORT    OF    THE    PRESIDENT 


Trustees   of  Purdue  University. 


Office  of  the  Purdue  University, 

LaFayette,  Ind.,  December  17,  1878. 

To  His  Excellency, 

James  D.  Williams, 

Governor  of  Indiana: 

Sir: — In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  as  its  President, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  Purdue  University  for 
the  academic  year  ending  June  30th,  1878,  with  the  financial  report 
of  the  Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31st,  1878. 

The  accounts  of  the  University  are  kept  in  a  manner  that  secures 
both  accuracy  and  system.  All  bills  must  be  either  expressly 
allowed  by  the  Trustees  while  in  session,  or  approved  by  an  audit- 
ing committee  during  the  intervals  between  the  sessions  of  the 
Board.  After  being  so  allowed,  or  approved,  they  are  numbered, 
classified,  and  registered  in  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity; which  being  done,  the  Secretary  issues  his  warrants  upon 
the  Treasurer  for  their  payment,  retaining  the  original  bills  as  his 
vouchers.  The  Treasurer,  in  his  turn,  pays,  cancels,  and  records  the 
warrants.  Three  records  are  thus  kept  of  all  disbursements.  The 
Treasurer  from  time  to  time  reports  to  the  Trustees  an  itemized 


8tatem::'nt  of  receipts  and  payments,  and  this  report,  after  being  duly- 
audited  and  approved,  is  recorded  at  length  in  the  minute  book  by 
the  Secretary. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  while  the  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer, herewith,  includes  the  actual  receipts  and  payments  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  October  31st,  1878,  the  report  of  the  President  is  made 
from  the  registry-record  kept-by  him,  and  covers  the  academic  year 
ending  June  30th.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  President's 
report,  that  it  not  only  gives  a  full  and  classified  statement  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  but  shows  the  cost  of  running  the  insti- 
tution. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  use  a  wise 
economy  and  to  keep  the  expenses  of  the  institution  at  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  efficiency.  Salaries  and  wages  have  been  re- 
duced and  important  changes  have  been  made  to  lessen  expenses. 
It  is  believed  that  no  further  reduction  can  be  made  without  crip- 
pling the  University  and  impairing  its  usefulness. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  plans  that  have  been  adopted  for 
practical  training  and  work  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Me- 
chanics. These  plans  require  some  assistance  from  the  State,  and  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  appropriations  recommended  in  the  Presi- 
dent's report  may  be  made.  The  large  reduction  in  the  income  from 
the  endowment  fund,  (fully  explained  in  special  report,  page  29.)  and 
in  the  receipts  from  students — the  latter  resulting  from  the  law  au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  students  by  counties — occasions  a 
necessity  for  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  a  special  appropria- 
tion to  defray  running  expenses.  The  appropriations  asked  for  are 
reduced  to  the  lowest  practicable  limit  as  regards  each  purpose  to 
which  they  apply. 

The  Board  also  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  full  information 
submitted  by  the  President,  with  reference  to  the  progress,  condi- 
tion, and  needs  of  the  University,  and  to  the  accompanying  reports 
from  the  several  departments. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  D.  MANSON, 

President  of  the  Trustees  of  Purdue  University. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    REPORT, 


ACCOMPANYING  REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND 

FARM. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Purdue  University : 

Gentlemen  :  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  Purdue 
University  for  the  academic  year,  ending  June  30,  1878,  the  same 
being  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  institution. 

The  fourth  annual  session  of  the  University  opened  September 
12, 1877,  in  the  rooms  occupied  the  previous  year.  The  new  college 
building  was  not  ready  for  occupation  until  the  ]  5th  of  October,  and 
it  was  not  completed  until  near  the  middle  of  November. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  completion  of  the 
building,  but  little  effort  was  made  to  secure  students.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  the  fall  term 
was  135 ;  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  year  was  166, 
classified  as  follows: 

UNIVERSITY    ACADEMY. 

Second  year  class 29 

First  year 45 

Irregular 27 

101 


COLLEGE    OF    GENERAL    SCIENCE. 

Kesitlent  Graduates 3 

Sen  iors 4 

Juniors 5 

Sophomores 12 

Freshmen 28 

Elective 13 

65 

SPECIAL   SCHOOLS. 

Chemistry 5 

Civil  Enuineering 2 

Industrial  Art 12 

19 

185 
Students  twice  entered,  deducted 19 

Total 166 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  the  previous  year  was  139;  and 
the  number  enrolled  the  second  year  was  67.  The  number  enrolled 
the  present  term  is  160,  (25  more  than  in  the  fall  terra  of  1877,) 
and  the  additions  in  the  next  two  terms  will,  doubtless,  increase 
the  enrollment  for  this  year  to  about  two  hundred. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  has  been  a  steady  and  promising  increase 
in  attendance  since  the  second  year.  A  continuance  of  this  rate  of 
increase  for  three  years  will  give  Purdue  as  large  a  number  of  students 
as  any  higher  institution  in  the  State.  All  persons,  familiar  with 
the  growth  of  colleges,  know  that  it  requires  several  years  to  secure 
large  upper  classes.  The  admissions  are  chiefly  to  the  lowest  class, 
and  it  takes  students,  thus  admitted,  at  least  three  years  to  reach  the 
senior  class.  Unfortunately  for  Purdue,  there  were  few  admissions 
the  second  year,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  present  senior  class  is 
small. 

ADVANTAGES. 

It  seems  proper  to  add  that  this  gratifying  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  has  not  been  secured  by  wide  and  attractive  advertising, 
as  is  true  of  nearly  all  institutions  which  have  had  a  rapid  growth. 
The  advantages  offered  by  Purdue  University  to  those  desiring  a 
scientific  or  practical  education,  have   never   been   widely    placed 


before  the  people  of  Indiana,  and  comparatively  [few  know  even 
the  character  of  the  institution.  The  annual  catalogues  or  registers 
have  been  as  widely  circulated  as  possible,  and  the  President  has 
visited  a  considerable  number  of  counties  to  give  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses. The  institution  has  also  been  favored  with  the  visits  of 
many  representatives  of  the  press,  and  other  intelligent  citizens, 
and  the  reports,  thus  published,  have  been  uniformly  favorable. 
These  and  other  inexpensive  means  have  secured  many  of  the 
students  in  attendance.  It  is  believed  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  more  liberal  use  of  advertising.  A  wise  use  of  this  means  of 
reaching  the  people  would  doubtless  prove  a  good  investment. 

students'    expenses   at    PURDUE. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  Purdue  University,  which  should  be 
more  widely  known,  is  the  comparatively  small  expense  incurred  in 
attending  it.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  other  institution  in  the 
West  that  presents  such  superior  advantages  at  as  low  a  cost.  The 
entrance  and  incidental  fees  amount  to  only  $5  per  term,  or  $14  pe 
year,  and  the  charge  for  rooms,  furnished  (bedding  excepted)  and 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas,  is  only  fifty  cents  per  week. 
The  price  of  good  table-board  is  from  f  2.50  to  f  3  per  week,  and 
club  boarding  may  be  provided  as  low  as  $2  per  week.  Putting 
the  price  of  board  at  $2.50,  (the  present  price  at  the  boarding 
house,)  the  total  cost  of  tuition,  board,  room,  heat  and  light,  is  only 
$3.40  per  week,  or  $44.20  per  term  of  thirteen  weeks,  or  $129.20 
per  year  of  thirty-eight  weeks.  Students  appointed  by  the  counties, 
have  tuition,  room,  heat  and  light  free,  and  hence  their  expenses  are 
reduced  to  $2.50  per  week.  The  cost  of  washing  and  books  is  not 
included  in  the  above  expenses. 

In  some  institutions  class  customs,  societies,  and  other  sources  of 
extra  expenses,  imposed  by  prevailing  customs,  constitute  a  heavy 
tax  on  poor  students.  Great  pains  is  taken  at  Purdue  to  keep  these 
extra  expenses  within  the  smallest  possible  limits.  The  students  are 
encouraged  to  be  simple  in  their  habits,  to  avoid  expensive  recrea- 
tions and  amusements,  and  to  study  the  strictest  economy  in  all  their 
expenditures.  It  is  believed  that  the  average  expenses  of  the  Pur- 
due students  are  not  over  seventy  per  cent  of  the  average  expenses  ot 
college  students  in  the  West,  and  the  expenses  at  the  eastern  colleges 
are  much  greater.     There  are  certainly  very  few  higher  institutions 
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that  provide  such  accommodation.^  for  students  as  are  furnished  by 
Purdue  University. 

If  the  above  facts  were  generally  known  to  the  people  of  Indiana, 
our  accommodations  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  would  apply  for  admission.  Hundreds  of  young  people 
are  deterred  from  the  attempt  to  obtain  an  education  by  the  large 
expense  involved.  A  reduction  of  twenty- five  per  cent  in  necessary 
expenses  would  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  the  number  of  students 
in  our  higher  institutions. 

CHARACTEE    OF    THE    INSTITUTION. 

The  true  character  of  I^urdue  University  seems  to  be  little  known, 
and  the  plans  and  j)urposes  of  tlK)se,  entrusted  with  its  management, 
are  strangely  misunderstood.  Its  name  leads  many  to  suppose  that 
it  is  a  university,  after  the  model  of  Cornell  or  the  State  University  of 
Michigan  ;  while  others  suppose  that  it  is  an  ordinary  college  with 
an  ambitious  title.  Smue  have  heard  it  called  the  "  State  Agricul- 
tural College,"  and  they  suppose  that  is  an  agricultural  farm  where 
bov^  are  taught  the  details  of  farming. 

It  ought  to  be  widely  known  that  Purdue  University  is  neither 
an  ambitious  university  nor  a  classical  college,  nor  an  exclusively 
ao-ricultural  school.  Its  worthy  aim  is  to  become  a  great  school  of 
Science,  Agriculture,  and  Technology,  and  to  this  end  its  organiza- 
tion faithfully  conforms  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  law  of 
Cono-ress.  Science  is  the  leading  element  of  its  general  course  of 
studv,  and  industrial  art  has  an  important  place.  It  devotes  two 
years  (one  recitation  daily)  to  zoology,  botany,  and  geology,  one 
year  to  physics,  and  one  year  to  chemistry,  and  all  this  instruction 
is  closely  related  to  scientific  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  is 
preparaiory  to  their  intelligent  study.  The  courses  in  mathematics 
and  industrial  drawing  are  preparatory  to  the  study  of  mechanics, 
architecture,  and  engineering.  The  other  branches  included  in  the 
general  course  are  necessary  to  meet  the  provision  of  the  law  which 
requires  the  land-grant  institutions  to  provide  a  "  liberal "  as  well 
as  practical  education  for  the  industrial  classes.  The  instruction  in 
history  and  the  English  language  is  of  the  highest  practical  import- 
ance to  all  classes  of  students. 

A  comparison  of  our  general  course  of  study  with  that  of  the 
classical  colleges  will  show  a  radical  difference,  and  this  difference 
will  appear  more  marlvcd  if  the  methods  of  instruction  be  compared. 


But  we  have  not  sto])ped  with  the  general  course  ot  study.  A  sys- 
tematic course  of  instruction  in  agriculture  has  been  announced 
from  the  first,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  special  courses  of  in- 
struction in  industrial  design,  architecture,  mechanical  and  civil 
engineering,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  Three  students  have 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Chemistry,  two  with  the  degree  of 
analytical  chemist,  and  one  has  graduated  from  the  School  of  Civil 
Engineering,  with  the  appropriate  degree.  In  the  past  three  years, 
five  other  students  have  completed  one  or  more  years  of  the  special 
or  higher  course  in  chemistry ;  two  have  done  special  work  in 
natural  history,  and  thirteen  have  taken  a  part  of  the  special  course 
in  industrial  art.  All  this  may  seem  a  small  beginning,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  takes  time  to  build  up  schools  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Few  have  had  a  more  promising  beginning 
than  Purdue. 

AGRICULTURE,    HORTICULTURE,    AND    MECHANICS. 

it  should  also  be  understood  that  the  course  of  training  in  Purdue 
University  contemplates  practical  work  in  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, and  mechanics^  This  work  has  not  been  fully  undertaken,  fjr 
reasons  given  elsewhere,  but  it  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  a 
beginning  in  each  direction  has  been  made.  It  is  believed  that  the 
time  has  come  when  this  work  and  training  can  be  successfull}'  un- 
dertaken ;  and,  as  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected^  I  refer  to 
the  accompanying  special  report,  made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
October  22d,  1878,*  The  recommendations  of  this  report  were 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Board,  and  it  was  voted  to  open  the 
special  schools  of  agriculture  and  mechanics  on  the  first  of  March, 
1879,  provided  the  necessary  appropriations  are  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature. The  assistance  needed  is  so  small,  and  the  practical  results 
to  be  attained  are  so  great  that  it  is  fully  believed  that  the  needed 
appropriations  will  not  be  withheld. 

The  opening  of  these  schools,  and  the  organization  of  scientific 
experiments  in  agriculture,  and  practical  work  and  training  in  hor- 
ticulture, will  complete  the  plan  of  organization  outlined  in  1876. 

The  reasons  given  in  this  special  re^jort  for  the  delay  in  the  com- 
pletion of  this  plan  may  not  fully  satisfy  those  who  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  practical  difficulties  involved.     It  should,  how- 

*See  special  report  on  "Plans  for  Practical  Work  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  page  23. 
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ever,  be  remembered  that  the  work  proposed  is  comparatively  new, 
and  that  its  success  in  other  institutions  has  been  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. We  have  desired  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  experience,  and  to 
waste  as  little  of  our  resources  as  may  be  possible,  in  fruitless 
attempts  to  do  what  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  successfully. 

The  postponement  of  instruction  in  science,  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  institution  in  attem})ts  at  prac- 
tical training  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  mechanics,  would 
have  been  a  great  mistake.  These  arts  are  based  on  the  facts  and 
principles  of  science,  and  hence  the  first  step  in  their  promotion  is 
a  mastery  of  the  scientific  knowledge  which  underlies  them.  I 
have  seen  foundations  put  under  buildings  after  their  erection,  but 
I  never  admired  the  process.  Tiie  natural  and  approved  order  is 
first  to  lay  the  foundation,  and  then  rear  the  superstructure.  The 
equally  true  order  in  technical  training  is,  first,  to  teach  the  ele- 
ments of  the  underlying  sciences,  and  then  to  master  their  applica- 
tions. Moreover,  the  course  adopted  at  Purdue  conforms  to  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  organic  laAV.  This  law  makes  it  the 
'Meadiug  object"  of  the  land-grant  institutions  "to  teach  those 
branches  of  learning  related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts."  The  law  recognizes  the  fact  that  these  industries  are  based 
on  the  facts  and  principles  of  related  "branches  of  learning,"  and 
hence  it  properly  makes  the  teaching  of  these  facts  and  principles 
the  first  and  leading  object.  Agricultural  experiments  and  practical 
trainins:  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  are  made  subordi- 
nate  in  importance.  They  are  the  applications  and  the  illustrations 
of  these  "related"  sciences.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  pursued  by  Purdue  will  be  fully  justified  by  the  results. 
A  good  foundation  for  this  practical  work  and  training  has  been  laid, 
and,  when  undertaken,  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  students  will  not 
be  wanting. 

THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

It  seems  proper  to  add,  in  this  connection,  that  it  is  the  earnest 
purpose  of  the  Faculty  to  do  its  part  to  make  Purdue  University 
worthy  of  the  great  industries  which  it  was  founded  to  promote. 
AVe  are  neither  tempted  by  ambition,  nor  misled  by  the  name  of  the 
institution,  "to  ])lay  university."  It  is  our  aim  and  our  ambition 
to  build  up  here  a  renowned  school  of  Science,  Agriculture,  and 
Technology,  thus  supplementing  the  State  University  at  Blooming- 
ton — the   two    institutions   tojiether  alTording  Indiana   an  efficient 
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university  system,  a  system  which  shall  teach  not  only  literature  and 
science,  but  also  the  applications  of  science  to  industry  and  its  noble 
arts. 

We  regard  it  as  specially  fortunate  that  the  great  work  under- 
taken by. Purdue,  was  not  entrusted  to  a  department  of  a  classical 
institution.  The  consolidation  of  the  State  University  and  Purdue, 
as  has  been  unwisely  proposed,  would  place  the  latter's  schools  of 
agriculture  and  technology  under  the  shadow  of  the  vigorous  and 
dominant  classical  system,  and,  as  a  result,  they  would  have  a  very 
feeble  existence.  The  more  completely  such  an  institution  as  Pur- 
due is  isolated  from  the  classical  colleges  and  professional  schools, 
the  greater  will  be  its  success  and  usefulness.  It  represents  a  differ- 
ent educational  method,  a  different  aim  and  spirit,  and  its  best 
growth  and  development  require  It  to  stand  alo7ie.  This  explains 
the  tendency  in  Europe  to  put  schools  of  applied  science  on  sepa- 
rate foundations.  Within  a  few  years,  one  or  more  such  schools 
have  been  taken  out  of  thi  University  of  Vienna  and  organized  as 
separate  institutions. 

THE    CLASSICAL    COLLEGES. 

We  desire  to  add  that  we  are  not  unfriendly  to  the  classical  sys- 
tem of  education.  We  do  not  sympathize  with  those  who  denounce 
it  as  "  effete,"  "useless,"  etc.  We  do  not  even  claim  that  the 
education  at  Purdue  is  of  higher  value  to  society  than  that  afforded 
by  the  classical  institutions.  We  simply  claim  that  Purdue  sustains 
a  more  direct  relation  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State,  and 
that  it  possesses  great  practical  value.  The  classical  system  has  one 
aim  and  the  industrial  has  another.  Both  classes  of  institutions 
are  doing  a  great  and  much  needed  work,  and  we  rejoice  in  their 
prosperity.  We  could  enter  heartily  upon  the  task  of  building  up 
an  institution  devoted  to  classical  and  literary  culture,  but  we  are 
intrusted  with  a  different  and  much  more  difficult  duty.  AVe  have 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  shaping  and  giving  efficiency  to  the 
promotion  of  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  we  propose  to  discharge  this  duty  with  unwavering  fidelity. 
We  shall  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  make  Purdue  University 
an  acknowledo;ed  success  as  a  scientific  and  industrial  institution. 
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REPORTS    OF    SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  accompanying  reports,  showing 
the  ojierations,  appliances,  and  needs  of  the  schools  of  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Natural  History,  and  Industrial  Art.  These  reports 
emphasize  what  has  been  said  resj)eeting'  the  character  and  promise 
of  this  institution. 

Prof.  Wiley,  of  the  k?ch()ol  -of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  has  spent 
tl>e  past  six  months  in  Europe,  and  I  am  hence  unable  to  present  a 
report  of  his  department  for  the  last  college  year.  The  report  for 
the  previous  year  shows  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  both 
laboratories,  and  also  their  appliances  and  needs,  which  remain 
about  the  same  as  they  were  in  1877. 

Prof  Hussey's  report  shows  that  valuable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  cabinets  in  Katural  Historv.  The  large  room  devoted 
to  the  geological  cabinet  is  already  well  filled,  and  the  cases  in  the 
zoological  and  botanical  museum  will  soon  be  full.  It  takes  many 
years  to  make  collections  illustrating  all  the  departments  of  natural 
history,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  students  who  assist  in  making  and  pre- 
paring these  collections  receive  more  benefit  from  them  than  those 
who  sul)sequently  use  them.  ATe  have  now  collections  that  afford 
profitable  cabinet  and  museum  work,  and  the  students  have  strong 
incentives  to  do  field  work.  What  is  now  specially  needed  in  bot- 
any is  a  small  but  well  managed  botanical  garden  and  conservatory, 
and  these  will  a2)pear  when  a  practical  horticulturist  is  employed  to 
take  charge  of  the  grounds. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Art  has  grown  from  a  small  beginning 
to  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  University.  The 
progress  made  the  past  year  was  most  gratifying,  and  an  increasing 
appreciation  of  the  practical  value  of  the  training  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  students  taking  extra  lessons.  The  accommodations 
provided  for  the  school  are  unexpectedly  too  limited,  and  additional 
room  must  soon  be  provided.  Prof.  Thompson's  report  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  the  friends  of  technical  education. 

The  instruction  in  Civil  Engineering  was  given  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage. Prof  Herron's  time  was  fully  employed  in  teaching  the 
regular  classes  in  mathematics,  and  Prof.  Thompson  needed  to  give 
full  time  to  his  department;  but  they  divided  the  work  between 
them,  and  good  results  were  accomplished.  The  student  who  grad- 
uated at  the  close  of  the  year,  is  now  employed  as  an  assistant  civil 
engineer. 
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It  aflPords  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  faithful  manner 
in  which  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  have  performed  their 
duties.  Those  not  referred  to  above,  also  deserve  special  mention. 
Prof.  Lambert  made  a  promising  beginning  last  year  and  his  classes 
continue  to  make  excellent  progress.  Prof.  Weyher's  late  return 
from  Germany  was  nearly  made  good  by  earnest  and  untiring  efforts 
to  recover  the  ground  lost.  His  present  (dasses  are  large  and  enthu- 
siastic. Prof.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Oren  conducted  the  academy  with 
marked  success.  Mrs.  Oren  resigned  in  the  summer  vacation  and 
was  subsequently  married  to  Mr.  Wesley  Haynes,  of  Miami  county. 
She  served  the  University  most  acceptably  for  three  years.  Her 
place  is  successfully  filled  by  Miss  O.  T.  Alderman,  formerly  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Clark  has  done  very  satisfactory  work  in  the  laborator>«; 
during  Prof.  Wiley's  absence. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

For  the  College  Year,  from  July  1,  1877,  to  June  30, 1878,  inclusive. 


CURRENT   RECEIPTS    OF   THE    UNIVERSITY. 

Interest  on  endowment  fund $15,448  73 

Students' fees,  room  rents,  etc $)1,438  61 

Rent  of  boarding  house,  and  gas  sold 582  86 

Other  sources .• 402  84 

2,424  31 

Total  receipts  for  current  expenses $17,873  04 

CURRENT    EXPENSES    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY. 

Salaries  of  members  of  Faculty $14,837  49 

Heat,  light,  and  water,  not  including  bills 
unpaid  July  1,  $121.76,  and  allowance  to 
farm  for  hauling  coal,  8260 83,501  30 

Care  of  buildings,  including  cleaning 406   12 

Care  of  grounds  and  nursery 345   05 

Ordinary    repairs,    including    painting     of 

roofs,  etc 541  42 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  including  supplies...         891  54 

5,685  43 

Total  current  expenses  paid $20,522  92 

Insurance  of  buildings  for  five  years 700  00 

Bills  for  repairs  and  miscellaneous  expenses, 

not  paid  July  1,  1878 $151  64 

RECEIPTS    FOR    IMPROVEMENTS. 

From  administrators  of  Mr.  Purdue's  estate, 

(on  building) $30,550  00 

From  W.  F.  Reynolds,  borrowed  to  com- 
plete University  Hall 5,000  00 

State  appropriations  for  specified  purposes...      5,000  00 

$40,550  00 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 


UNIVERSITY    HALL. 

Building  of  University  Hall,  including  blinds  ^32,859  86 
Steam,  water,  and  gas  fixtures,  with  connec- 
tions and  sewers 3,405  54 

Furniture  and  fixtures  (not  including  fixtures 
for  departments  of  natural  history  and 
industrial  art)  paid  from  State  appropria- 
tions     ^1,509  70 


BOILER    AND    COAL    HOUSE. 


Rebuilding  after  the  fire,  with  improvements  81,499  24 
Repairs  of  machinery,  etc.,  due  to  the  fire...  445  41 
Supervision  of  refitting  and  repairing,  (Wal- 
lace)  :..  150  00 


57,775  10 


2,094  65 


Two  boilers,  with  smoke  pipes  and  fittings..  2,148  99 


OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

Improvements,  including    Mr.  Opp's  "sand 

claim,"   1876 

Steam  and  water  fixtures  in  dormitory 

Kitchen  to  engineer's  house  (plastering,  etc.) 

Total  general  improvements 


250  50 

395  00 

16  50 

662  00 
42.670  64 

«? 

IG 


IMPROVEMENTS  PAID  FROM  STATE  APPROPRIATION. 

GROUNDS    AND    STOCK. 

Improvement  of  grounds,  inekuling  grading 
about  University  Hall,  gas  pipes  and  lamps 
on  front  drive,  and  transferring  nursery..       ^QoO  08 

Stock  for  farm '...  150  00 

$800  08 

API'ARATUS,    CABINETS    AND    FIXTURES. 

For  school  of  chemistry  and  physics S424  78 

For  school  of  natural  history,  (cases,  tables 

and  water  fixtures,  §384.97) 885  37 

For  school    of  industrial    art,   (tables    and 

case,  $235) 347  00 

For  general  purposes,  (academv,  •'S27.0.ji 114  75 

SI, 771  90 

LIBRARY. 

Bot)ks  ai.d  periodicals ■  |!476  18 

Total  expenditures  from  State  approriatioi.s.  $3,048   16 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  FARM. 


CURRENT    RECEIPTS. 

Grain^  hay,  and  straw  sold —  $702  05 

Wintering  stock 54  50 

Hogs  sold 47  70 

Stock  sold 255  00 

f  1,059  25 

Allowance  for  hauling  52  cars  of  coal .-..  $260  00 

Allowance  for  supervision  of  grading  and 

other  work  on  grounds 75  00 

Allowance  for  team  and  hand  on  grounds...  53  75 

Allowance  for  keeping  horse 12  50 

j$401   25 
Allowance  for  increase  of  stock,  (see  p.  28.)         550  00 

RUNNING    EXPENSES. 

Supervision  and  labor fl,980  42 

Other  expenses 242  46 

$2,222  88 

Bills  for  expenses  not  paid  July  1,  1878 $88  52 

Improvements — Stock  paid  from  State  ap- 
propriation          150  00 

TRUSTEE    FUND. 

Balance  of  State  appropriations  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1877 $240  33 

State  appropriation  for  year  ending  -Novem- 
ber 1,  1878 1,500  00 

1,740  33 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  See'y  and|Treas.  for  9  months $750  00 

Allowances  to  Trustees"  and  expenses  (eight 

months 477  95 

$1,227  95 

2  Purdue  Univ. 
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CURRENT    EXPENSES. 


It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  current  expen8e8  of  the 
University  proper  for  the  year,  including  bills  unpaid  July  1,  1878, 
and  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  insurance,  were  twenty  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents.  The  large 
increase  in  the  cost  of  heat,  light,  and  water  was  due,  in  part,  to 
the  occupancy  of  the  new  building,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  present 
arrangement  for  managing  this  department  will  reduce  this  expense 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  thousand  dollars.  The  heating  and  lighting 
of  this  group  of  large  buildings,  and  the  supplying  of  them  with 
water,  pumped  by  steam  from  a  deep  well,  will  continue  to  be  a 
large  item  in  the  expense  of  the  institution.  It  will  be  but  little 
increased  when  the  number  of  students  is  doubled. 

The  change  of  engineers,  which  occurred  in  September,  1877, 
imposed  upon  the  President  the  personal  charge  ot  the  buildings 
and  grounds,  demanding  much  time  which  could  have  been  more 
profitably  employed.  The  labor  was  largely  done  by  students,  and, 
as  students'  work  is  always  expensive,  the  cost  was  some  greater 
than  it  would  have  been  if  an  experienced  hand  had  beeu  employed, 
not  to  supervise,  but  to  do  the  work.  The  moving  of  the  library, 
cabinets,  furniture,  and  fixtures  into  the  new  building,  involved  con- 
siderable labor  and  expense. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  disadvantages,  the  running 
expenses  of  the  institution,  the  cost  of  heat,  light,  and  water 
excepted,  were  less  than  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  deficit 
the  previous  year  was  over  one  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  less 
than  in  1875-76. 

CURRENT    RECEIPTS. 

The  receipts  from  students'  fees,  room  rents,  etc.,  are  less  than 
those  of  the  previous  year,  which  enrolled  fewer  students.  This  is 
due  to  the  tact  that  the  students,  appointed  by  counties,  pay  no  fees, 
and  no  charges  for  rooms,  heat,  and  light.  The  reduction  in  receipts, 
thus  caused,  amounts  to  about  thirty-three  dollars  a  year  for  each 
appointed  student  in  attendance.  The  number  of  appointed  stu- 
dents enrolled  last  year  was  forty-five,  some  twenty  entering  the 
last  term.  Most  of  the  rooms  in  the  young  men's  dormitory  are 
now  occupied  by  this  class  of  students.  The  remitted  fees  and 
charges  amounted  last  year  to  near  one  thousand  dollars,  and  they 
will  be  greater  this  year. 
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The  fees  and  other  charges  of  the  University  are  at  best  very  low, 
and  the  income  from  them,  with  two  hundred  students,  would  not 
more  than  pay  incidental  expenses,  not  including  salaries  of 
instructors.  The  State  University  and  the  State  Normal  School 
have  no  tuition  fees,  and  it  would  doubtless  be  very  bad  policy  for 
Purdue  to  increase  its  charges.  What  is  needed  is  a  small  appro- 
priation by  the  State,  to  assist  in  paying  running  expenses. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  erection  and  furnishing  of  the  main  college  building  (Uni- 
versity Hall),  the  rebuilding  and  refitting  of  the  boiler  and  coal 
house  (engine  house),  and  the  putting  in  of  two  large  boilers,  with 
steam  connections,  involved  not  only  a  large  expenditure  of  money, 
but  it  placed  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  heavy  burden.  The  only 
assistance  received  from  Judge  Purdue's  estate,  was  the  payment  of 
the  original  contract  price  of  the  building — the  price  of  the  original 
plan,  which  was  much  improved  after  Judge  Purdue's  death.  This 
left  the  board  without  the  means  to  pay  the  cost  of  these  improve- 
ments and  others  necessary  for  the  occupancy  of  the  building  and  the 
continuance  of  the  University. 

The  power  vested  in  the  Board  to  hypothecate  the  Purdue  mort- 
gage to  erect  and  complete  University  Hall,  was  used  to  borrow  five 
thousand  dollars  for  its  completion,  and  the  sum  of  eight  thousand 
dollars  was  temporarily  transferred  from  the  endowment  fund  (accu- 
mulated interest)  to  the  general  fund  to  pay  for  the  other  improve- 
ments and  necessary  current  expenses.  A  similar  transfer  of  four 
thousand  dollars  was  made  the  year  before  to  complete  the  founda- 
tions of  University  Hall  and  protect  them  from  injury  during  the 
winter,  and  also  to  pay  necessary  current  expenses.  Both  of  these 
transfers  were  made  loith  the  condition  that  the  money,  with  interest, 
shall  be  restored  to  the  endowment  fund  as  soon  as  sufficient  money 
is  received  from  the  administrators  of  the  Purdue  estate.  It  is 
believed  that  this  action  of  the  Trustees  is  fully  justified  by  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  which  makes  it  their  duty  to  "  do  all  other  [acts 
neca?sary  and  expedient  to  put  and  keep  the  said  University  in  opera- 
tion.^^ 

The  amount  past  due  from  the  Purdue  estate  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  over  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  A  portion  of  this  has 
since  been  paid,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  balance  may  be  received  at 
an  early  day.     Its  payment  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  valuable 
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property,  and  the  endowment  fund  can  not  suffer  loss.  When  this 
money  is  received,  the  treasurer  will  be  able  to  pay  all  indebtedness 
and  adjust  the  several  funds  of  the  University. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  final 
completion  of  the  buildings  and  other  large  improvements  required 
for  the  successful  operation  of  the  University.  It  will  be  several 
years  before  any  considerable  building  improvements  will  be  needed. 
It  may  not  be  known  that  the  four  large  buildings  erected  here  did 
not  cost  as  much  as  several  single  college  buildings  in  the  West.  It 
is  believed  that  University  Hall  is  the  cheapest  public  building 
erected  in  Indiana  in  ten  years  past. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    FARM. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  fully  presents  the  operations  on 
the  farm  for  the  year  1878.  The  farm  is  in  excellent  condition 
and  its  crops  have  been  equal  to  the  best  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  "  wheat  experiment,"  and  also  to 
what  the  Superintendent  suggests  respecting  the  value  of  experi- 
ments on  one  soil  and  under  the  same  conditions.  It  is  believed^ 
how^ever,  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  secure  a  repetition  of  all 
important  experiments  in  different  sections  of  the  State. 

Each  year  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  statement 
of  the  receipts  and  expenses  does  not  fairly  show  the  income  of  the 
farm.  It  has  been  taxed  with  the  feeding  and  care  of  several  head  of 
blooded  stock,  which,  until  now,  have  afforded  no  corresponding 
return.  The  sales  this  year  (1878,)  have  nearly  paid  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing. 

The  farm  is  entitled  to  credit,  not  only  for  cash  receipts  and  for 
allowances  for  work  done  for  the  University,  but  also  for  increase 
in  stock.  An  inventory  of  the  stock  bred  on  the  farm  and  not  sold,  * 
is  as  follows :  Short-horns — two  two-year-old  heifers,  one  yearling 
heifer,  three  heifer  and  two  bull  calves;  Jerseys — one  yearling  bull 
and  two  bull  calves;  mixed  blood — one  yearling  steer  and  two 
calves.  The  farm  committee  estimates  that  the  value  of  this  stock 
December  1,  1878,  was  as  follows:  Short-horns,  six  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars;  Jerseys — one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars; 
mixed  blood — fifty  dollars;  total,  eight  hundred  and  ten  dollars. 
This  is  the  unsold  increase  of  two  years,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at 

*Thie  does  not  include  the  stock  purchased  hy  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
State. 
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least  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  of  this  should  be  credited  to 
the  fi^rst  year,  making  the  total  increase  of  the  past  year  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars.  Since  several  of  the  calves  are  five  mouths 
old  and  less,  the  increase  to  be  credited  to  year  ending  June  30, 
1878,  is  less  than  five  hundred  dollars — say  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars. 

The  value  of  the  hogs  bred  on  the  farm  is  estimated  by  the  Super- 
intendent at  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  Two  are  two 
years  old,  two  one  year  old,  seven  six  months  old,  five  five  months 
old  and  twelve  two  months  old.  The  increase  to  be  credited  to  the 
year  ending  June  30,  is  about  seventy-five  dollars. 

This  gives  an  increase  of  stock  in  1877-78,  bred  and  unsold,  of 
about  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  should  be  credited  to  the 
farm.  * 

STATE    APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  four  small  annual  appropriations  by  the  State  were  made  for 
specified  improvements  —  apparatus,  cabinets,  library,  stock  for 
farm,  etc. — and  the  appropriation  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  made  in 
1873,  the  year  before  the  University  was  opened,  was  used  for  gen- 
eral improvements.  Not  a  dollar  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
State  to  pay  current  expenses,  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  excepted.  Current 
expenses  have  thus  far  been  paid  from  the  interest  of  the  endow- 
ment fund  and  from  the  generous  bequest  of  the  late  Judge  Pur- 
due. But  it  is  well  known  that  this  bequest  was  made  with  the 
expectation  that  it  would  be  used  for  the  making  of  improvements 
and  for  the  increase  of  the  endowment  fund.  In  accepting  the 
congressional  grant,  the  State  of  Indiana  assumed  the  obligation 
and  duty  of  maintaining  at  least  one  college,  and  such  maintenance 
clearly  includes  provision  for  current  expenses.  A  small  appropri- 
ation for  this  purpose  is  greatly  needed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  a  portion  of  the  appropriations  made  bjr 
the  last  Legislature  for  apparatus,  cabinets,  books,  etc.,  has  yet  been 
expended.  The  money,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  and  due 
these  special  funds,  will  make  most  important  additions  to  our  appli- 
ances for  teaching,  investigation,  and  practice.  It  is  recommended 
that  a  liberal  portion  be  used  for  experiments  in  agriculture  next 
year,  for  practical  work  in  horticulture,  and  for  the  efiicient  equip- 
ment of  the  school  of  mechanics  and  industrial  art.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  enter  earnestly  on  this  practical  work. 
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ESTIMATES  FOR  1879  AND  1880. 


A  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  justifies  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  next  General  Assembly  be  asked  to  make  the 
following  appropriations  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years,  beginning 
respectively  November  1,  1879,  and  November  1,  1880: 

For  current  expenses  of  the  university $2,000 

For  school  of  agriculture,  including  agricultural  experiments     2,000 

For  practical  work  in  horticulture 1,000 

For   apparatus,    fixtures,  and    supplies    for    the  schools   of 

mechanics  and  industrial  art 1,000 

For    chemical,    philosophical,   and    engineering    apparatus, 

fixtures,  and  supplies 1,000 

For  cabinets,  fixtures,  and  supplies "  1,000 

For  books  and  periodicals  for  library 1,000 

For  salaries  of  officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  expenses 1,500 

Total $10,500 

These  appropriations  made  and  continued  from  year  to  year,, 
would  enable  Purdue  University  to  do  a  great  work  for  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  E.  WHITE, 

•  President  of  Purdue  University^ 

December  10,  1878. 


ACCOMPANYING   REPORTS. 


I.     PLANS  FOR  PRACTICAL  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE, 
HORTICULTURE,  AND  MECHANICS. 


SPECIAL  KEPORT  SUBMITTED  AND  APPROVED  OCTOBER  22,  1878, 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Purdue  University : 

Gentlemen  : — It  is  now  a  little  more  than  two  years  since  I 
submitted  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  this  institution.  This 
plan,  unanimously  approved  by  the  Board,  provided  (1)  for  courses 
of  instruction  in  those  branches  of  learning  "related  to  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts,"  and  in  those  essential  to  "the  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial  classes,"  as  required  by  the  law  of 
Congress;  and  (2)  for  practical  instruction  and  training  in  agri- 
culture and  mechanics.  I  was  not  then  prepared  to  determine  the 
details  of  the  second  part  of  the  plan,  and  I  asked  for  time  to  make 
myself  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  experience  of  older  institu- 
tions. It  seemed  important  to  avoid  the  wasting  of  money  in 
fruitless  experiments.  It  was  then  hoped  that  we  would  be  prepared 
to  complete  the  reorganization  as  early  as  the  opening  of  the  next 
college  year,  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  take  a  second  year  to 
mature  plans  which  promise  satisfactory  results. 

It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  add  that  experience 
has  given  us  increasing  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  success  of  the 
plans  adopted.  The  departments  of  the  University,  now  in  opera- 
ti@n,  are  not  only  raeetiug  the  requirements  of  the  organic  law,  but 
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the  increased  attendance  shows  that  they  are  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  industrial  classes.  What  we  are  now  doing  is  clearly  m  the 
right  direction.  What  is  needed  is  the  completion  of  the  system  by 
adding 

PRACTICAL    TRAINING    IN    AGRICULTURE,    HORTICULTURE,    AND 

MECHANICS. 

No  friend  of  the  University  claims  that  what  we  have  done  in 
these  departments  is  satisfactory.  The  farm  has  too  little  practical 
relations  to  the  University,  and,  so  far,  it  has  been  too  little  used 
as  an  educational  appliance  or  as  a  means  of  experiment. 

The  practical  work  accomplished  in  horticulture  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  more  satisfactory.  Something  in  landscape  gardening  has  been 
done  in  the  laying  out  of  the  university  grounds,  and  in  adorning 
them  with  trees,  shrubs,  hedges,  etc.  These  grounds  are  under  the 
almost  constant  observation  of  the  students,  and  their  horticultural 
taste  and  knowledge  are  therebv  cultivated.  In  the  absence  of  a 
practical  horticulturist  to  take  charge  of  this  department,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  abandon  all  attempts  in  the  direction  of  cultivating 
plants  and  small  fruits.  The  nursery  of  evergreens,  the  once-aban- 
doned orchard,  and  the  hedges  and  young  trees  all  need  the  atten- 
tion and  care  of  a  skillful  hand  and  a  trained  eye. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Art  is  a  most  promising  beginning  in 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  courses  of  instruction  in  industrial  draw- 
ing, designing,  and  mechanical  engineering,  and  the  projected 
course  in  architecture,  are  most  important  elements  in  mechanical 
training,  but,  so  far,  we  have  done  nothing  in  practical  mechanics. 
The  machniery  put  into  the  mechanic's  shop  remains  unused,  and 
no  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and  in  mechanical  processes  has 
been  attempted.  It  may  be  proper,  in  this  connection,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  act  of  Congress  endowing  this  institution, 
places  the  mechanic  arts  on  the  same  footing  as  agriculture.  This 
fact  is  generally  overlooked,  and  the  University  is  frequently  refer- 
red to  as  the  "State  Agricultural  College."  But  agriculture  is 
only  one  of  two  important  industrial  interests  which  Purdue  is  de- 
signed to  promote.  Massachusetts  divided  her  fund,  using  a  part 
to  endow  the  State  Agricultural  College,  near  Amherst,  and  giving 
the  other  part  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  to 
promote  the  mechanic  arts.  Purdue  University  covers  the  ground 
of  both  of  these  institutions,  and  its  courses  of  study  must  include 
branches  related  to  the  mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  to  agriculture. 
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It  must  be  conceded  that  all  we  have  done  in  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, and  mechanics  conies  far  short  of  what  should  be  done,  and, 
;/  nothing  more  were  proposed,  the  managers  of  the  institution 
would  be  justly  subject  to  criticism  and  censure.  But,  as  before 
indicated,  practical  and  efficient  work  in  these  directions  was  a  part 
of  the  original  plan  of  reorganization,  and,  from  the  first,  it  has 
been  our  purpose  to  make  these  departments  worthy  of  the  great 
industries  which  they  are  designed  to  promote. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  a  difficult  one,  but  the  following 
plans  are  submitted  with  the  belief  that  they  will  prove  efficient : 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    MECHANICS. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  school  for  practical  training  in  mechan- 
ics be  organized  on  what  is  known  as  the  "  Russian  System,"  and 
that  a  competent  instructor  be  employed.  The  chief  aim  of  this  sys- 
tem is  to  teach  mechanical  processes  and  the  use  of  tools — to  teach 
the  arts  which  underlie  all  important  trades,  and  which  are  required 
by  skilled  artisans.  Trades  are  not  taught,  and  no  articles  are 
manufactured  for  sale  in  market.  The  system  has  been  intelligently 
tested  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  with  most  sat- 
isfactory results,  and  it  has  been  introduced  into  several  other  tech- 
nical schools  in  this  country.  It  requires  a  comparatively  small 
outlay  for  tools,  fixtures,  and  materials,  and  the  students  receive  no 
compensation  for  time  spent  in  the  shop.  Its  introduction  here 
will  be  attended  with  small  expense.  We  can  begin  with  a  small 
stock  of  materials,  and  the  necessary  tools  and  fixtures  can  be  paid 
from  the  state  appropriation  for  apparatus  and  fixtures.  The  prin- 
cipal outlay  to  be  provided  for,  is  the  salary  of  the  instructor.  A 
corres})ondence  on  this  subject  has  resulted  in  the  belief  that  a  com- 
petent instructor  can  be  employed  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  first  year.  We  would  recommend  the 
employment  of  a  young  man,  who  has  taken  a  thorough  course  in 
mechanical  engineering,  and  who  is  also  a  practical  mechanic. 

PRACTICAL    WORK     IN    HORTICULTURE. 

The  class  instruction  in  horticulture  can  be  given  by  the  profes- 
sor of  botany  or  the  professor  of  agriculture,  but  more  important 
than  theoretical  instruction  is  actual  training  in  landscape  gardening, 
and  in  the  cultivation  and  care  of  plants.  To  secure  this  result,  I 
would  recommend  the  employment  of  a  practical  horticulturist  to  take 
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charge  of  the  campus,  nursery,  gardens,  and  orchard,  and  give  stu- 
dents who  may  work  in  the  same,  needed  instruction  and  training. 
This  will  involve  little,  if  any,  more  expense  than  the  present 
arrangement.  AVe  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of 
trees,  fruits,  or  flowers  for  the  market,  but  a  small  income  may 
easily  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  surplus  products.  The  nursery 
now  contains  several  hundred  choice  evergreens  which  will  not  be 
needed  on  the  university  grounds.  In  a  recent  visit  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  I  learned  that  the  horticultural 
department  more  than  pays  all  its  expenses — a  result  due,  in  part^ 
to  the  ureat  demand  in  New  England  for  choice  plants. 

Mr.  Peirce's  generous  donation  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  a 
conservatory  will  put  up  and  equip  a  green-house  adequate  for 
present  use.  The  building  can  be  so  planned  as  to  permit  the  addi- 
tion of  a  handsome  conservatory  for  choice  plants. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

The  university  has,  from  the  first,  announced  special  courses  of 
instruction  in  agriculture,  but,  until  recently,  there  has  been  no 
demand  for  such  instruction.  The  present  demand  happily  comes 
when  we  are  prepared  to  organize  the  school  of  agriculture,  both 
for  instruction  and  experiment.  The  demand  for  systematic  instruc- 
tion may  be  small  for  several  years  to  come,  but  the  wide  field  of 
experiment  will  furnish  full  employment  for  the  professor  in  charge 
of  the  school. 

The  first  step  in  the  organization  of  the  school  is  the  selection  of 
a  competent  man  to  take  charge  of  it.  This  will  require  time  and 
care,  for  the  men  in  the  country  qualified  to  fill  such  a  position  are 
few  in  number.  I  repeat  the  remark  made  in  my  inaugural  address, 
that  a  superficial  empiric  in  such  a  position  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  What  is  needed  is  a  first-class  scientific  nian — one  not 
only  competent  to  teach  the  science  of  agriculture,  but  also  com- 
petent to  conduct  a  series  of  observations  and  experiments  in  a 
scientific  manner. 

The  next  step  is  to  provide  the  professor  of  agriculture  with 
necessary  facilities  for  conducting  experiments;  and  this  involves 
the  whole  question  of  the  management  of  the  farm.  In  the  light 
of  the  experience  of  other  institutions,  I  put  the  plan  suggested  in 
my  inaugural  address,  into  the  form  of  a  recommendation,  believing 
that  it  is  the  best  possible  solution  to  the  problem  before  us.  Set 
apart  from  five  to  ten  acres  of  the  farm  for  such  agricultural  experi- 
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ments  as  can  be  made  on  a  small  scale,  and  make  this  an  ag-riGul- 
iural  laboratory,  under  the  charge  of  the  professor.  The  experience 
of  the  agricultural  schools  of  Europe  shows  that  such  a  laboratory 
can  be  made  to  cover  most  of  the  important  questions  in  agricul- 
ture, with  a  small  expenditure  of  money — a  very  important  con- 
gidei-ation. 

Let  the  rest  of  the  land  owned  by  the  University,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  be  conducted  as  a  model  farm — as  an  illustra- 
tion of  scientific  and  business  farming.  To  this  end,  the  farm  should 
be  made  to  pay  not  only  its  running  expenses,  but  all  ordinary 
improvements.  There  will  necessarily  be  some  demand  on  the  farm 
for  experiments  which  can  best  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale, 
including  experiments  in  the  feeding  of  stock,  the  rotation  of  crops, 
etc., — ex])eriments  requiring  great  care  but  little  expense.  We 
have  an  illustration  of  this  fact  in  the  recent  experiment  relating  to 
the  quantity  of  seed  wheat  to  be  sown  to  the  acre.  This  experi- 
ment promises  valuable  results,  but  its  value  would  be  increased  by 
analyses  of  the  soil  in  the  different  sections  to  determine  their  com- 
parative fertility  (a  very  important  fact);  by  determining  the  com- 
parative height  of  the  stalk  by  measurements;  by  comparing  the 
weight  of  the  straw,  etc.  These  and  other  inquiries  repeated  with 
the  experiment  for  several  years,  with  a  careful  record  of  the  results, 
will  throw  much  light  upon  the  practical  question  involved — at 
least  as  far  as  our  soil  and  climate  are  concerned.  These  experi- 
ments should  be  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  professor  of 
agriculture,  and  they  should  be  repeated  on  diflTerent  soils  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  State. 

There  will  also  be  a  demand  on  the  fiirm  for  practice  for  those 
students  in  agriculture  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  farm- 
ing. Nearly  all  the  applications  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture have  been  made  by  young  men  who  have  not  been  brought 
up  on  a  farm.  The  Japanese  youth,  who  made  the  first  application 
for  admission  to  this  school,  did  not  enter,  because  I  could  not  prom- 
ise him  practice  on  the  farm,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  a  sim- 
ilar answer  to  all  applicants. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there  must  be  a  close  connection 
between  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  model  farm.  If 
divorced,  the  success  of  the  school  will  be  greatly  lessened,  and  the 
value  of  the  farm,  as  one  of  the  appliances  of  the  University,  will 
be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  destroyed. 
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PLAN    RECOMMENDED, 


How  can  this  necessary  connection  be  made?  I  have  given  this 
important  question  long  and  careful  consideration,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  following  plan  is  recommended.  Let  the  management  of  the 
farm  be  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  let 
the  professor  of  agriculture  submit  to  this  committee,  from  time  to 
time,  the  experiments  he  wishes  to  be  made  on  the  farm.  If  the 
committee  approves,  let  it  order  the  experiments  made  under  the 
supervision  of  the  professor  of  agriculture,  all  extra  ex}>ense  in- 
volved t©  be  charged  to  the  experiment  fund.  When  students  wish 
and  require  practice  on  the  farm,  let  application  be  made  to  the  same 
commitiee,  and  such  practice  be  provided  under  its  orders. 

This  arrangement  for  the  manao;ement  of  the  model  farm  will  relieve 
the  Faculty  of  all  responsibility  for  the  results..  I  have  no  desire 
to  assume  the  responsibility,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  this  duty 
entrusted  to  a  committee  of  the  Board,  composed  of  experienced 
and  successful  farmers.  The  President  of  the  University  will,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  be  the  head  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  as  he 
is  of  all  other  schools  and  departments,  and  all  applications  for  ex- 
periments and  practice  will  be  made  with  his  approval. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  arrangement  will  avoid  the  complica- 
tions which  have  so  seriously  crippled  several  other  schools  of  agri- 
culture. The  vital  condition  is  that  the  farm  be  at  all  times  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  beforehand  how  much  land  will  be  needed  for  experi- 
mental purposes;  where  it  should  be  situated;  what  assistance  the 
farm  must  render,  etc.  These  and  many  other  important  questions 
can  be  wisely  settled  only  after  consultation  with  the  professor  to  be 
selected  and  appointed,  and  to  enter  upon  his  duties  not  earlier  than 
March  1,  1879. 

WAYS    AND    MEANS. 

I  now  come  to  the  important  question  of  ways  and  means.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  expense  of  equipping  the  Mechanics 
Shop  can  be  paid  from  the  State  appropriation,  to  be  received  Nov- 
ember 1st.  So  much  practical  work  in  horticulture  as  may  be  an 
improvement  of  the  grounds,  can  be  paid  from  the  state  appropria- 
tion for  this  purjiose.  All  the  experiments  in  agriculture  that  can 
wisely  be  undertaken  next  year  can  be  paid  from  the  appropriation 
for  this  purpose. 
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This  leaves  the  salaries  of  the  professor  of  agriculture  and  of  the 
instructor  in  mechanics  to  be  provided  for.  If  the  recommenda- 
tion, made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  June  last,  be  adopted,  the 
salary  of  the  farm  superintendent,  now  paid  out  of  the  endowment 
fund,  will  be  available  after  March  1st,  for  nearly  one-half  of  the 
sum  required. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Board  can  confidently  look  to  the  next 
General  Assembly  for  specific  appropriations  for  these  practical  pur- 
poses. It  will  require  but  a  small  additional  appropriation  to  put 
all  of  these  departments  into  successful  operation.  If  the  appro- 
priation fails,  the  Board  can  make  such  modifications  of  the  system 
as  may  seem  necessary.  When  Purdue  University  was  organized, 
its  endowment  fund  was  invested  in  United  States  bonds,  nearly  all 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  payable  in  gold.  This  interest,  with 
the  premium  on  gold,  yielded  an  income  of  about  ^22,000.  When 
the  present  organization  vras  matured,  I  depended  on  an  income  ot 
about  $20,000 — a  small  one  for  a  scientific  and  technical  institution. 
The  premium  on  gold  has  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  University 
has  been  obliged  to  exchange  its  bonds  for  those  bearing  only  five 
per  cent  interest,  and  to  buy  these  at  a  premium.  As  a  result,  its 
income  from  the  endowment  fund  has  been  reduced  to  about  $15,000 
a  year.  This  great  change  in  its  resources  renders  it  impossible  to 
meet  reasonable  demands,  without  the  aid  of  the  State,  and  it  is 
believed  needed  assistance  will  not  be  withheld. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board: — The  recommendations,  above  stated, 
are  the  result  of  earnest  and  careful  consideration,  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  will  commend  themselves  to  intelligent  men,  identified 
with  the  three  great  industrial  interests  involved.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  they  may  receive  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  to  whose  favorable  consideration  they  are  most  respect- 
fully submitted. 

E.  E.  WHITE, 
President  of  Purdue  University. 
October  22,  1878. 


II.     INDUSTRIAL   ART   DEPARTMENT. 


E.  E.  White,  LL.D.,  President : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  present  mv  first  annual  report 
of  the  work  done  in  the  Industrial  Art  Department.  During  the 
year,  closing  in  June,  1878,  the  students  in  the  Academy,  about  one 
hundred  in  number,  have  received  two  lessons  per  week  in  drawing; 
one  lesson  each  week  in  geometrical  drawing,  or  the  solution  of  geo-  ' 
metrical  problems  by  means  of  the  rule  and  compass,  and  one  lesson 
each  week  either  in  free  hand  outline  drawing  or  elementary  design. 
Considering  the  infrequency  of  the  lessons  and  the  groat  number  of 
students  in  the  room  at  one  time,  the  work  was  probably  as  satis- 
factory as  could  be  expected.  Some  of  the  work  from  tlie  Academy 
in  elementary  design  and  map  drawing  received  premiums  at  our 
county  and  state  fairs.  From  the  fact  that  many  of  these  students 
finish  their  education  in  the  Academy,  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  model  and  object  drawing  should  be  taught  in  the  Academy 
course,  but  with  our  present  rooms  and  facilities,  this  can  not  be 
done  to  advantage.  Seven  students  in  the  Academy  also  took  spec- 
ial lessons  in  drawing  one  or  more  terms. 

In  the  College  Department,  the  Freshman  Class,  twenty-eight  in 
number,  received  two  lessons  per  week  in  drawing;  one  lesson  each 
week  in  instrumental  drawing  and  one  lesson  in  free-hand  and  model 
drawing.  In  instrumental  drawing  the  first  term  was  spent  on  the 
solution  of  geometrical  problems,  while  the  second  and  third  terms 
were  given  to  elementary  perspective,  including  parallel,  angular 
and  oblique.  The  free-hand  work  consisted  of  elementary  de- 
sicrn  and  the  drawins;  of  geometrical  solids.  The  work  of  this  class 
was  very  commendable,  taking  into  account  their  previous  ad- 
vantages. 

The  Sophomore  Class,  twelve  in  number,  received  two  lessons  per 
week — ^one  lesson  in  instrumental  and  one  iu  model  drawing.     The 
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work  of  this  class  was  but  little  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Fresh- 
man Class  at  the  close  of  the  year,  except  in  model  drawing,  Bj 
oomparison  with  the  course  of  study  as  laid  down  in  the  Annual 
Reo-ister,  it  will  be  seen  that  none  of  these  classes  during  the  year 
quite  reached  the  requirements  for  future  classes.  The  classes  for 
the  coming  year,  beginning  September  11,  1878,  give  promise  of 
reaching  a  much  higher  standard. 

Besides  the  drawing  required  in  the  general  course  of  study, 
twenty-eight  students  from  the  college  classes  took  special  lessons  in 
drawing ;  some  spending  one  hour  each  day,  some  two  hours  daily, 
and  a  few,  three,  four  and  even  five  hours  daily,  in  the  drawing-room. 
Twelve  of  these  special  students  were  classed  as  belonging  to  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art ;  that  is,  they  had  pursued  the  subject  of 
art  farther  than  was  required  in  the  College  of  General  Science. 

These  special  students  were  variously  classified — some  giving  at- 
tention to  shading  in  black  chalk  or  crayon,  from  the  model ;  some, 
to  decorative  design  for  flat  surfaces;  some  to  architectural  drawing; 
some  to  machine  drawing;  some,  to  drawing  and  shading  from  the 
cast ;  some  to  water-color  painting  as  applied  to  the  ornamentation 
of  flat  surfaces.  Some  of  tlieir  work,  consisting  of  draw^ings  from 
the  cast,  from  models,  original  design  and  machine  drawing,  was 
awarded  a  diploma  at  the  State  Fair  of  1878,  held  at  Indianapolis. 
Besides  the  instruction  given  -to  regular  and  special  classes  above 
enumerated,  this  department  furnished  instruction  during  the  year  in 
Descriptive  Geometry,  including  the  development  of  surfaces,  inter- 
sections of  solids  and  the  projection  of  shades  and  shadows,  to  the 
class  in  Civil  Engineering. 

An  examination  of  the  work  of  this  department  will  show  that  it 
is  altogether  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  at  least  three  of  the 
special  schools  of  the  University:  the  School  of  Mechanics,  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  and  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  It 
is  also  of  great  assistance  in  the  School  of  Natural  History.  Aside 
from  being  one  of  the  main  supports  to  these  schools  [that  deal 
especially  with  the  forms  of  matter,  the  aim  of  the  instruction  has 
been  to  prepare  students  for  the  diflerent  trades  and  industries  of  the 
State  rather  than  to  make  artists  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
We  wish  to  send  forth  students  prepared  to  make  the  drawings  of 
the  mechanic  or  artizan  rather  than  to  paint  the  portraits  or  the 
lanscapes  of  the  artist.  Hence  instrumental  drawing  is  placed  at 
the  beginning  and  carried  through  the  entire  regular  course.  Free 
hand  drawing   also,  which    with   us  takes   the   form  of   decorative 
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design,  historical  oruament,  and  drawing  from  models  or  nature,  is 
carried  along  simultaneously  with  the  instrumental  course.  While 
this  course  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  the  necessary  industries  of 
the  State,  it  is  probably  the  very  best,  as  foundation  work,  for  the 
student  of  high  art.  This  will  be  evident  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  artist  and  the  artisan  alike  must  know  form  and  its  possi- 
bilities. The  genius  may  understand  forms  through  a  sort  of  nat- 
ural instinct,  but  the  great  mass  of  mankind  must  study  this  subject 
scientifically. 

Our  facilities  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  charts,  models  and  casts,, 
have  so  far  been  sufficient  for  our  immediate  wants,  but  we  are  rap- 
idly advancing  beyond  our  present  appliances.  We  should  have 
architectural  casts,  photographs,  working  drawings,  tracings,  mechan- 
ical n^odels,  more  books  of  reference,  etc.,  etc.  The  unexpended 
appropriation  for  apparatus  will  probably  supply  our  wants  for  the 
year  closing  June,  1879,  and  if  this  appropriation  should  be  contin- 
ued from  year  to  year,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  add  to  our  necessary 
apparatus  such  appliances  as  may  be  needed  by  our  advancing 
classes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  S.  THOMPSON, 

*  Professor  of  Industrial  Art- 


III.     METHODS  OF   INSTRUCTION   IN   NATURAL 

HISTORY. 


President  E.  E.  White: 

SiE : — I  present  herewith  a  report  on  the  Methods  of  Instruction 
in  Natural  History,  and  on  the  present  condition  of  the  collections 
illustrating  the  branches  of  study  in  this  department  in  Purdue 
University. 

I.      METHODS   OF    INSTRUCTION. 

Our  methods  depend  upon  our  views  of  education,  in  which  we 
keep  before  us  these  facts:  1st.  The  impartation  of  knowledge; 
2d.  The  awakening  in  the  mind  of  the  student  independent  thought 
and  a  habit  of  correct  observation ;  and,  3d.  Of  logical  methods  of 
reasoning  and  certainty  in  its  results. 

1.  Lectures  and  Reeitations. — By  a  combination  of  the  lecture 
plan  with  that  of  the  text-book  and  recitations,  together  with  a 
course  of  laboratory  work,  we  secure  quickness  and  certainty  of 
memory,  readiness  in  apprehension,  facility  and  accuracy  in  making 
comparisons  and  drawing  jBne  distinctions,  acuteness  in  making 
observations,  correctness  and  elegance  in  expression  and  conclusive- 
ness in  reasoning. 

2.  Laboratory  Work. — With  the  course  in  lectures  and  reci- 
tations, is  combined  constant  work  in  the  laboratory,  verifying  and 
illustrating  each  lecture.  After  hearing  a  lecture  or  making  a  reci- 
tation, the  class  pass  into  the  working  room.  By  combining  lectures 
with  recitations  and  uniting  both  with  illustrating  work  in  the  lab- 
oratory, we  believe  the  best  results  are  secured.     The  student  is 
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taught  to  stop  never  at  hearing  or  reading,  but  only  when  he  has"- 
verified  his  reading  and  the  statements  of  the  lecture  room  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  object  under  consideration.  We  require,  therefore, 
laboratory  work  of  the  student  at  every  step  and  in  every  study  in 
this  department.  First  and  last  the  pupil  is  to  study  things  rather  than 
to  hear  and  read  about  them.  In  instruction  we  recognize  the  weak 
points,  both  in  lecturing  and  in  using  text-books;  in  the  laboratory 
work  we  caution  agaiust  shallow  observations  and  careless  conclu- 
sions. That  we  find  difficulties  attending  upon  this  plan  Ave  do  not 
deny,  but  that  we  are  measurably  successful  we  hold  to  be  demon- 
strable. As  this  method  of  studying  requires  constant  exertion,  so 
it  excites  activity  of  mind. 

The  time  spent  on  any  one  study  is  thus  divided  equally  between 
the  lecture  and  the  recitation  room  and  the  work-room.  In  both  the- 
Professor  is  present.  Take  for  an  illustration  an  exercise  in  botany, 
and  suppose  the  lecture  to  be  on  "Seeds  of  Plants  and  their  relations 
to  the  Pericarp."  The  lecture,  illustrated  with  diagrams  on  the 
black-board,  being  finished,  the  class,  having  taken  notes,  now  proceed 
to  the  botanical  working-room  where  are  placed  upon  the  tables,  at 
which  they  sit,  seeds  and  seed-vessels  of  a  number  of  plants.  With 
suitable  instruments  they  examine  specimen  after  specimen,  taking 
notes  and  making  drawings.  If  necessary  the  seeds  are  immersed 
in  warm  water  and  softened  so  as  to  be  more  easily  examined.  A 
dissecting  microscope  with  all  the  accessories  required  in  such  work 
is  accessible  to  all  engaged  in  Avork.  The  Professor  presides  over 
and  directs  the  entire  work.  If  the  student  does  not  understand 
the  matters  discussed  in  the  lectures  and  Avorked  OA^er  in  the  labora- 
tDry  there  Avould  seem  to  be  no  good  reason. 

The  same  course  is  pursued  in  zoology  and  geology  as  in  botany ; 
all  subjects  are  illustrated  by  laboratory  practice.  This  method  of 
teaching  requires  much  time  and  great  resources  of  specimens  of  all 
kinds.  The  demands  upon  the  teacher's  time  out  of  the  hours  of 
actual  instruction  is  no  inconsiderable  item  of  labor.  The  need  of 
specimens  to  illustrate  three  great  branches  of  study  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  Avhen  it  is  considered  hoAV  many  subjects  require  illustra- 
tion in  the  course  of  a  year's  work.  To  carry  out  a  plan  of  instruc- 
tion of  this  kind  brings  into  requisition  CA^ery  specimen  in  each  de- 
partment of  study  again  and  again,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  we 
eagerly  seize  on  every  opportunity  to  augment  our  collection  in  all 
departments. 
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I.       THE    COLLECTIONS. 


Four  separate  departments  of  study  are  represented  in  the  cabi- 
nets and  museum  of  the  University,  viz. :  Botany,  Zoology,  Geol- 
ogy and  Anthropology., 

1,  Botany. — The  botanical  collection  embraces  numerous  herb- 
arium specimens  of  the  Flora  of  the  United  States,  of  which  there 
are  over  fifteen  hundred  mounted  on  fine  white  paper  and  arranged 
in  systematic  order  in  a  large  case  enclosed  with  doors.  Of  the 
above  number  of  herbarium  specimens  about  seven  hundred  have 
been  mounted  by  the  present  class  in  botany.  Constituting  a  part 
of  this  collection  is  a  nearly  complete  set  of  the  gramineus  plants  of 
the  State,  also  a  nearly  full  set  of  sedges  of  the  State,  together  with 
many  of  both  orders  obtained  from  elsewhere  by  exchanges.  In 
vascular  cryptogams,  we  have  a  nearly  complete  suite  of  the  ferns  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  also  many  of  the  mosses  and  liver- 
worts and  many  fungi  in  the  collection.  We  have  also  collections 
of  seeds,  seed-vessels  and  various  parts  of  plants,  illustrating  struc- 
tural botany;  a  large  collection  of  specimens  of  our  native  woods; 
sections  of  woods,  seeds  and  other  parts,  illustrating  the  structure  of 
plants  and  modes  of  growth,  prepared  for  use  with  the  microscope. 
We  are  also  beginning  a  collection,  illustrating  economic  botany,  the 
uses  of  plants  and  the  products  of  plants  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

IL      THE   ZOOLOGICAL   MUSEUM    EMBRACES: 

1.  A  collection  of  entomological  specimens  illustrating  all  the 
orders  and  classes  of  insects,  consists  of  fourteen  cases,  collected 
chiefly  in  our  own  vicinity,  and  neatly  mounted  and  correctly  named. 
This  collection  we  lose  no  opportunity  to  augment — a  statement 
equally  applicable,  however,  to  all  parts  of  our  collection. 

2.  A  collection  in  conchology,  of  which  about  one  hundred  speci- 
mens are  marine  shells,  and  were  purchased  with  the  Owen  col- 
lection. Of  the  land  shells,  a  few  dozen  species  came  with  the 
same  collection ;  and  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  a  valuable  con- 
tribution was  made  to  the  cabinet  by  Mr.  Joseph  Sampson,  of  New 
Harmony,  Indiana.  We  have  also  obtained  many  shells  from  the 
ponds  in  the  region  about  the  University  and  from  Wabash  River, 
and  of  these  many  duplicates  were  secured  to  be  used  in  exchanges. 
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3.  In  ornithology  our  collection  embraces  over  one  hundred 
birds  of  Indiana,  several  of  them  quite  rare,  and  all  well  mounted, 
beautiful  specimens,  fairly  representing  the  avi-fauna  of  our  State. 
In  addition  to  the  fully  mounted  specimens  above  referred  to,  w^ 
have  over  fifty  skins,  mounted  for  study  and  correctly  named ; 
besides  these  we  have  bones,  skeletons,  crania,  brains  preserved  in . 
alcohol,  and  feet  of  birds,  both  rare  and  common,  for  illustration. 

4.  In  mammalian  zoology  we  have  many  excellent  specimens, 
principally  skeletons,  the  most  of  which  were  purchased  in  a  col- 
lection of  Dr.  Weist,  of  Richmond.  The  following  skeletons  are 
articulated,  viz. :  Those  of  man,  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  deer,  the 
dog,  the  lion,  the  sea-lion,  and  the  frog.  Crania  and  incomplete 
skeletons  are  also  in  the  collection  of  the  alligator,  shark,  saw-fish, 
dolphin,  whale,  hog,  dog,  cat,  sheep,  deer,  monkey,  raccoon,  mole, 
skunk,  mink,  weasel,  mouse,  rat,  muskrat,  rabbit,  gray  fox,  and 
ground  squirrel,  and  of  a  snake. 

5.  We  have  also  a  miscellaneous  collection  preserved  in  alcohol, 
for  the  most  part,  consisting  of  fishes,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles, 
as  salamanders,  newts  and  lizards,  frogs,  lobsters,  crawfish,  larvse, 
insects,  eggs,  tape- worms  and  other  worms,  myriapods,  the  young  of 
animals,  embrj'os,  brains  and  various  organs  of  animal  bodies  illus- 
trating structure.  AVe  have  also  numerous  sections  of  brain,  nerves, 
bones,  glands,  injected  tissues,  animalcule  and  many  low  organ- 
isms and  parts  of  animals  and  plants,  recent  and  fossil,  prepared 
as  permanent  specimens  for  use  with  the  microscope. 

3.  Geology. — The  geological  cabinet  embraces  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  minerals,  illustrating  the  various  facts  in  the  science  of 
mineralogy.  It  includes  a  fine  suite  of  the  ores  of  gold,  silver,  and 
lead,with  associated  minerals,  from  California  and  Colorado,  for 
many  of  the  finest  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Hon.  John  A. 
Stein,  of  Lafayette. 

The  collection  of  fossils  illustrates  the  silurian  and  carboniferous 
systems  by  a  good  working  collection,  though  not  large  or  full. 
Many  of  the  fossils  now  in  the  collection  were  purchased  with  the 
Owen  collection;  the  rest  are  mostly  collections  of  our  own,  with 
some  contributions  from  others.  The  collection  in  palaeontology 
has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  purchase  from  Prof.  D.  A.  Bassett, 
of  Crawfordsville,  of  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  crinoids, 
representing  most  of  the  species  from  that  famous  locality,  embracing 
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many  fine  and  unique  specimens.  In  this  class  of  fossils,  our  col- 
lection is  very  rich  and  valuable. 

Of  fossil  vertebrates,  we  have  very  perfect  teeth  of  mastodon  and 
mammoth,  a  portion  of  a  femur  and  a  part  of  a  pelvis,  a  vertebra 
of  a  whale;  also  a  good  collection  of  fossil  ferns,  fr®m  the  coal 
measures  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

To  Col.  John  Levering,  of  Lafayette,  the  university  is  indebted 
for  a  large  glass-front,  walnut  case,  containing  a  collection  of  min- 
erals, contributed  by  himself.  This  collection  will  be  increased, 
and  will  be  known  as  the  "  Levering  Collection." 

4.  Anthropology. — In  the  Dr.  Weist  and  Owen  collections  were 
tiumerous  stone  and  flint  implements,  illustrating  the  art,  workman- 
ship, and  customs  of  the  pre-historic  inhabitants  of  this  country. 
Many  others  have  been  added  from  other  sources,  all  constituting  a 
very  interesting  nucleus  for  a  collection  in  this  department  of 
knowledge  to  which  so  much  attention  is  now  given. 

BIOLOGY    AND    THE    MICROSCOPE. 

Many  specimens  not  embraced  in  the  foregoing  account,  illustrat- 
ing the  study  of  biology,  are  permanently  mounted  for  use  with  the 
microscope.  We  are  making  constant  additions  to  this  class  of 
objects.  We  have  a  large  monocular  microscope,  manufactured  by 
Beck  and  Beck,  of  London,  with  a  full  line  of  accessories.  For  a 
more  detailed  description  of  this  instrument,  reference  is  made  to 
the  annual  catalogue  of  the  university  for  the  years  1876-7  and 
1877-8. 

CONTRIBUTORS     TO     THE     MUSEUM     AND     CABINET      OF      NATURAL 

HISTORY. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  of  the  university,  contributed  a  box  of  valu- 
able fossils  from  Kentucky ;  Mr.  Joseph  Sampson,  of  New  Har- 
mony, Ind.,  contributed  a  box  of  fossils  and  fresh  water  and  land 
shells — fine  and  much  valued  specimens;  Mr.  Job  Nash,  of  Lafay- 
ette, contributed  a  box  containing  many  fossils  and  minerals  from 
the  Western  States  and  Territories.  Contributions  have  also  been 
made  by  Hon.  John  A.  Stein,  Hon.  J.  C.  Ratliff,  Dr.  Ransdell,  Dr. 
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Osborn,  Dr.  Pierson,  and  Messrs.  B.  Sweariugen,  A.  C.  Harvey, 
Chas.  Terry,  J.  L.  McClure,  Mr.  O'Neil,  C.  J.  Bohrer,  Jos.  S.  Van- 
atta,  M.  L.  Pierce,  Joseph  Foster,  Robt.  Breckenridge,  Mr.  McNutt, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Talbot,  Mr.  J.  W.  Sleeper,  Mr.  M.  Downing,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Shepherd,  Miss  Nettie  Morey,  and  to  many  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  HUSSEY, 

Professor  of  Natural  Science. 


IV.     CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 


President  E.  E.  White  : 

Dear  Sie: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual 
report  on  the  condition,  appliances,  and  wants  of  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratories  for  the  year  ending  June  14,  1877. 

I.       CHEMICAL    LABORATORY. 

During  the  past  year  but  little  change  was  made  in  this  depart- 
ment. Such  apparatus  as  was  necessary  to  supply  the  breakage  of 
the  preceding  year,  was  purchased,  but  no  additions  to  apparatus 
have  been  made. 

For  the  next  year  the  laboratory  will  need,  approximately,  appa- 
ratus valued  as  follows: 

Glassware $  75  00 

Porcelain  ware 75  00 

New  apparatus  for  illustration 500  00 

Total f650  00 

The  laboratory  has  now  been  in  use  three  years.  The  inside 
wood-finish  greatly  needs  repainting.  Painted  at  first  with  lead- 
paint  of  a  white  color,  it  is  easily  seen  that  it  is  not  a  color  fitted  to 
withstand  laboratory  usage.  I  recommend  that  the  inside  wood- 
work of  the  laboratory  be  painted  with  an  oak  finish. 

We  greatly  need  some  new  working-desks.  So  far  only  two  have 
been  constructed,  each  capable  of  accommodating  eight  students. 
The  room  will  hold  ten  such  desks,  giving  a  total  capacity  for 
eighty  students.      I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  construct  all  of 
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these  desks  at  the  present  time.  Improvements  in  desks  are  con- 
stantly being  made,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  construct,  at  the 
present  time,  working  tables  which  would  probably  not  be  used  for 
four  or  five  years.  This  would  prevent  the  introduction  of  such 
improvements  as  might  be  devised  daring  that  time.  The  increas- 
ing number  of  students,  however,  demands  at  once  more  desk  room. 

The  course  in  chemistry  extends  over  four  years.  Each  year's 
work  is  essentially  different  from  the  others.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  mechanism  of  the  desk  should  be  varied  to  suit  the  wants  o± 
the  student.  The  desks  already  in  use  are  best  adapted  to  the  third 
year's  work.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  additional  desks  be  erected 
especially  to  accommodate  first-year  students.  I  have  designed  a 
desk  for  this  purpose  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  used  in 
laboratoies  heretofore.  It  proposes  to  furnish  each  student  with  a 
hood.  Thus  furnished,  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  resort  constantly 
to  the  general  hood  with  which  each  desk  is  furnished,  but  will,  in 
all  respects,  be  independent  of  any  interference  in  his  work  by  his 
co-laborers. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  which  the  laboratory  has  experienced 
during  its  short  career,  has  been  a  large  sand-bath,  easily  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  the  room.  This  should  also  be  furnished  with  a 
copper  heater  and  condenser,  to  supply  distilled  water  for  laboratory 
use.  The  small  still  which  we  have  used  heretofore,  will  hereafter 
prove  totally  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessary  amount  of  distilled 
water.  I  suggest  that  a  strictly  first-class  sand-bath  furnace  be 
erected  in  the  center  of  the  room,  designed  for  hard  coal  fuel.  The 
furnace  will  thus  aid  in  the  heating  of  the  room,  saving  a  large 
quantity  of  steam,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  assist  greatly  in 
ventilation,  for  which  absolutely  no  provision  was  made  in  the 
original  design  of  the  room.  I  regard  the  erection  of  this  furnace 
as  a  necessity;  estimated  cost,  $150. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the 
improvements  suggested  above.  I  regard  them  as  eminently  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  the  favorable  regard  in  which  the  Purdue 
Laboratory  is  held,  both  by  the  public  and  the  profession. 

We  can  not  afford  to  stop  our  progress. 

WORK. 

Three  classes  have  been  instructed  in  the  laboratory  during  the 
past  year,  one  in  each  of  the  three  years  of  the  chemical  course. 
During  the  first  term  a  course  of  lectures  was  given  to  all  three  of 
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these  classes,  on  "The  First  Principles  of  Chemical  Theory." 
These  lectures  were  illustrated,  and  largely  attended  by  persons  not 
connected  with  the  University. 

The  character  of  the  general  instruction  in  the  regular  classes  has 
not  been  changed.    It  consists  of  lectures  describing  methods  of  work 
and  observation,  laboratory  work  and  recitations.     Each  student  is 
taught  methods  of  observation  and  experiment,  and  nothing  is  told 
him  which,  by  due  diligence  and  attention,  he  may  find  out  himself. 
His  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning  are  thus  cultivated  by 
means  which  seem  best  adapted  to  secure  in  them  the  maximum 
rate  of  development.     In  all  cases  the  student  is  impressed  with  the 
truth  that  all  prejudice  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  acquisition  of 
scientific  truth,  and  he  is  urged  to  make  each  experiment  with  a 
mind  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  it  teacher.     The  chief  charac- 
teristic of  scientific  study  is  reverence  for  the  truth.     The  student  is 
therefore  taught  to  make  each  experiment  with  conscientious  exacti- 
tude, and  to  report  discordant  as  well  as  concordant  results.     Sources 
of  error  are  thus  detected,  and  the  means  of  their  removal  discovered. 
In  order  to  help  the  student  to  habits  of  exact  study,  a  system  of 
blanks  has   been  devised,  upon  which  the  student  is   required  to 
report  every  work  which  he  accomplishes.      These  reports  have 
been  required  this  year  for  the  first  time,  and  I  can  not  speak  too 
highly  of  their  merits.     While  they  impose  additional  burdens  on 
the  student,  they  secure,  by  compelling  him  to  review  his  work  and 
reduce  it  to  the  last  degree  of  exactness,  the  most  beneficial  results. 
I  think  the  first  year's  class  has  derived  the  greatest  benefits  from 
the  reports.     Their  work  has  been  made  quantative  from  the  first, 
and,  while  they  have  not  been  able  to  study  so  many  different  sub- 
stances, the  knowledge  gained  of  those  studied  is  far  more  exact, 
and  the  mental  culture  secured  far  more  excellent  and  endurable. 
Students  are  required  to  preserve  specimens  of  all  substances  studied, 
that  they  may  be  able  at  any  time  to  review  their  physical  proper- 
ties.    These  specimens,  preserved  in  phials  of  the  same  size,  make 
at  the  end  of  the  year  a  handsome  and  interesting  collection. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    WASTE. 

As  an  exercise  in  technical  chemistry,  several  students  of  the 
laboratory  have  undertaken  to  recover  the  silver  from  photographic 
waste  paper.  Working  with  small  amounts  of  material,  such  work 
can  not  be  made  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit,  but  may  be  made 
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quite  valuable  as  a  means  of  illustrating  some  of  the  principles  of 
chemical  technology.  In  these  processes  the  silver  chloride  obtained 
from  the  precipitation  of  the  crude  nitrate  by  common  salt,  was 
reduced  by  zinc  or  iron.  It  was  found  to  be  very  difficult  to  wash 
out  the  last  traces  of  the  zinc  or  iron  employed,  and  I  found  them 
to  be  very  thoroughly  removed  by  fusing  the  silver  nitrate  obtained 
and  keeping  it  at  a  high  temperature  for  some  time.  The  iron  and 
zinc  were  thus  reduced  to  oxides,  and  were  easily  separated  by  filtra- 
tion. I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  one  of  the  basement  rooms 
fitted  with  furnaces  and  other  appliances  for  technical  work,  but  I 
do  not  think  this  need  is  by  any  means  so  pressing  as  those  I  have 
mentioned  before. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SILVER  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WASTE  PAPER. 

Photographic  waste  paper  means,  as  I  use  the  phrase,  only  the 
clippings  of  the  sensetized  paper  upon  which  the  picture  is  made. 
It  does  not  include  blotters  nor  other  paper  which  may  become 
stained  with  a  silver  salt  during  the  processes  of  the  photographic 
art.  Much  less  should  it  include  pieces  of  glass,  sensitized  iron  and 
stumps  of  cigars,  all  of  whicli  I  have  found  in  great  abundance 
with  the  paper.  Desiring  to  know  the  approximate  value  of  this 
paper,  I  instituted  a  series  of  quantative  experiments  leading  to  the 
fixing  of  the  same. 

SPECIMENS. 

The  pieces  of  paper  employed  were  selected  with  reference  to  the 
average  richness  of  material.  In  half  the  cases  the  test  was  previ- 
ously treated  with  potassium  nitrate  and  dried  before  ignition.  The 
other  half  was  ignited  without  any  previous  treatment  whatever. 
The  ignition  was  conducted  slowly,  and  at  first  at  a  low  temperature 
until  the  paper  was  thoroughly  carbonized ;  afterwards  the  temper- 
ature was  raised  and  the  ignition  continued  until  all  the  carbon  was 
consumed.  The  ashes  were  treated  with  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  the  silver  estimated  volumetricarlly  with  standard 
sodium  chloride  solution  and  potassium  chromate  as  indicator. 

No.  1.     Without  previous  treatment  with  potassium  nitrate: 

Weight  paper  taken,  grams 12.6 

Weight  silver  found,  grams 0.259 

Per  cent,  silver  found 2.06 
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No.  2.     With  previous  treatment  by  potassium  nitrate  : 

Weight  paper  taken,  grams 10.794 

Weight  silver  found,  grams 0. 21 

Per  cent,  silver  found 1.94 

No.  3.     Without  previous  treatment  with  potassium  nitrate : 

Weight  paper  taken,  grams 15.6812 

Weight  silver  found,  grams 504 

Per  cent,  silver  found 3.22 

No.  4.     With  previous  treatment  by  potassium  nitrate: 

Weight  paper  taken,  grams 13.4454 

Weight  silver  found,  grams 257 

Per  cent,  silver  found 1.9 

No.  5.     Without  previous  treatment  with  potassium  nitrate : 

Weight  paper  taken,  grams 6.27 

Weight  silver  found,  grams .1995 

Per  cent,  silver  found 3.18 

From  the  above  experiments  it  appears  that  previous  treatment 
with  potassium  nitrate  does  not  increase,  but  seems  rather  to  dimin- 
ish the  amount  of  silver  obtained.  But  this  may  have  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  test  with  potassium  nitrate  was  less  rich  than  those 
without  it,  or  more  likely,  to  the  fact  that  the  nitrate  employed 
contained  a  trace  of  chloride,  which,  of  course,  prevented  all  the 
silver  present  from  being  obtained  by  the  process  employed. 

Taking  the  best  results  from  the  above,  the  actual  value  of  a  kil- 
ogram (two  pounds)  of  photographic  waste  paper  is  about  ninety 
cents. 

COMMERCIAL    ALCOHOL. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  used  in  the  laboratory  during 
the  past  year  was  .8192. 

The  percentage  of  alcohol  corresponding  to  the  specific  gravity, 
.8199  (Watts  dict.)=91  per  cent.  The  specific  gravity  of  absolute 
alcohol,  =,7938.  These  numbers  are  all  determined  at  15.5°  C. 
Commercial  alcohol  is  usually  represented  to  be  ninety-six  per  cent. 
Thatwhich  we  purchased  during  the  year,  as  stated  above,  was 
only  ninety-one  per  cent. 
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COMMERCIAL    POTASSIUM    HYDRATE. 

The  stick  hydrate,  having  been  fused,  should  contain  no  water. 
A  specimen  of  nice  looking  stick  hydrate  lost  on  heating  in  a  silver 
crucible  to  low  redness,  21.25  per  cent  of  water. 

ACTION    OF    MERCURY    ON    POTASSIUM    PERMANGANATE. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  account  of  the  reducing  effect 
of  murcury  on  potassic  permanganate.  If  a  solution  of  this  salt  be 
shaken  with  a  globule  of  mercury,  it  is  speedily  decolorized  and  a 
precipitate  of  an  oxide  of  manganese  is  produced.  This  suggests  the 
possibility  of  silver,  platinum,  etc.,  being  able  to  produce  the  same 
effect. 

NODULATED    CHARCOAL. 

An  interesting  question  for  botanical  investigation,  is  the  nodu- 
lated appearance  of  certain  kinds  of  charcoal.  Mr.  Holburn  pre- 
pared some  charcoal  in  the  gas  retorts.  A  portion  of  the  wood 
used  was  pine.  The  pieces  of  coal  produced  from  the  wood  showed 
regular  nodes.  The  distance  between  the  nodes  was  about  siz  cen- 
timetres. 

COMMERCIAL    ACIDS. 

The  sulphuric  acid  purchased  during  the  past  year  has  been  of 
excellent  quality. 

Its  specific  gravity  was 1.825 

Specific  gravity  of  the  pure  acid 1.845 

The  nitric  acid  has  contained  a  trace  of  hydrochloric,  which  has 
rendered  it  unfit  for  use  in  many  cases.  The  actual  amount  of  this 
impurity  has  not  been  determined. 

The  students  in  qualitative  analysis,  for  the  first  time,  have  been 
supplied  with  chemically  pure  reagents,  instead  of  the  commercial 
articles,  and  the  consequent  improvement  in  the  accuracy  of  their 
work  has  been  very  gratifying. 

In  the  department  of  qualitative  analysis,  constant  efforts  have 
been  made  to  have  the  students  use  as  small  a  quantity  of  the  test 
as  possible.  Every  analyst  knows  that,  to  within  certain  limits, 
small  quantities  of  material  greatly  favor  the  speed  and  accuracy  of 
the  work.  The  microscope  has  also  been  freely  used  in  the  exam- 
ination of  substances,  whose  constitution  was  to  be  determined. 
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POST   GRADUATE   COURSE. 


Students  who   have  spent  three  years  in  chemical  studies,  thus 
completing  our  course,  are  well  prepared  to  enter  upon  some  line  o 
original  work  or  investigations. 

One  of  the  graduates  of  the  chemical  course  has  devoted  a  portion 
of  the  year  to  such  studies.  The  theme  of  study  chosen  was  toxi- 
cology. Every  facility  of  the  laboratory  should  be  granted  to  such 
graduate  students,  and  they  will  find  that  their  capacity  for  original 
work  will  rapidly  develop  when  they  are  thus  left,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, to  be  their  own  teachers. 

PHYSICAL    LABORATORY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  June,  1876, 
the  chairs  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  were  consolidated.  No  pro- 
vision had  been  made,  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  university, 
for  the  erection  of  a  physical  laboratory.  It  was  thought  best, 
therefore,  to  appropriate  the  upper  floor  of  the  laboratory  building 
to  the  department  of  physics. 

Three  rooms  are  available  for  this  purpose  ;  one  of  these  has  been 
fitted  up  for  a  lecture  room,  and  is  also  used  as  a  working  labora- 
tory for  students.  Table  room  has  already  been  provided  for  fifteen 
students — as  many  as  we  are  likely  to  have  at  once  in  advanced 
physics  for  two  or  three  years. 

A  large  attic,  connected  with  the  lecture  room  by  a  door,  serves 
as  a  convenient  locality  for  batteries  and  other  instruments  not  suit- 
able for  the  working  room. 

The  lecture  room  is  supplied  with  water  and  gas  service,  and  an 
aspirator  which  produces  a  vacuum  capable  of  supporting  65.70 
centimetres  of  mercury. 

PHYSICAL   APPARATUS. 

The  physical  apparatus  owned  by  the  University  is  not  sufficient 
for  full  laboratory  work.  The  most  important  additions  which 
have  been  made  under  the  present  management  are  the  lan- 
tern for  projection,  with  its  accompanying  gas  condensers,  from 
Edgerton,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  phonograph  for  automatic  sound 
registration,  with  chronometer  and  complete  appliances,  from  Koe- 
nig,  of  Paris  ;  and  gramme  magneto-electric  machine  with  lantern, 
from  the    Gramme    Company,    Paris.      This    latter    machine    is 
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believed  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  West.  This  machine 
is  connected  with  the  engine  in  the  pumping  house,  and  when  run 
at  a  speed  of  even  five  hundred  revolutions  per  minute  gives  remark- 
able results.  Its  full  speed,  as  at  present  attached,  is  fifteen  hundred 
revolutions  per  minute. 

Many  smaller  articles  of  physical  apparatus  have  been  purchased 
during  the  year,  but  they  are  not  worthy  of  special  mention. 

WANTS. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  now  most  in  need  of  apparatus  for 
quantitative  work,  with  which  to  equip  the  students'  desks.  It  is 
probable  that  next  year  we  will  have  a  few  special  students  in  higher 
physics.  These,  together  with  the  senior  class  which  is  required  to 
take  this  study,  will  make  quite  a  demand  on  the  laboratory. 
Steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  meet  this  demand  when  it  is  made. 
The  expenditure  of  an  additional  thousand  dollars,  with  what  appa- 
ratus we  already  possess,  would  enable  the  laboratory  to  carry  out 
the  greater  number  of  the  experiments  given  in  Pickering's  Physical 
Manipulation. 

I  earnestly  recommend,  therefore,  that  at  least  that  sum  of  money 
be  set  apart  for  the  further  equipment  of  the  physical  laboratory. 
Mv  desire  is  to  make  the  physical  laboratory  fully  as  practical  and 
efficient  as  the  chemical.  It  is  only  by  laboratory  methods  that  we 
can  engender  those  habits  of  thought,  observation,  and  original 
research,  which  should  be  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  cultured 
mind. 

ASSISTANCE. 

Persons  not  acquainted  with  the  actual  workings  of  a  laboratory^ 
have  little  idea  of  the  great  amount  of  work  required  to  conduct 
one  successfully.  The  care  of  appai'atus  alone  is  the  work  of  one 
man.     A  large  part  of  this  care  naturally  falls  to  the  janitor. 

I  think  some  suitable  person,  not  a  student,  should  be  appointed 
janitor,  and  hold  the  office  from  year  to  year.  A  janitor  will 
scarcely  learn  in  a  year  the  proper  care  of  apparatus.  Such  a  func- 
tionary would  render  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  laboratory  at 
moderate  rates. 

Since  I  have  assumed  control  of  both  laboratories,  I  recognize  in 
a  much  greater  degree  the  desirability  of  having  a  skilled  assistant. 
The  simple  work  of  giving  instruction  is  indeed  not  laborious ;  but 
the   details  of  laboratory  work,  the   preparation   of  experimental 
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lectures,  and  the  care  of  apparatus  that  the  absence  of  a  competent 
janitor  has  caused,  demand  every  moment  of  my  time.  This  pre- 
vents the  prosecution  of  original  investigation  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  be  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  institution  to  encour- 
age and  foster.  A  young  man  of  competent  ability  and  skill  could 
easily  be  secured  without  great  expense,  who  would  prove  of  great 
service  in  the  details  and  manipulations  of  laboratory  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  I  may  say,  with  perfect  regard  for  the  facts, 
that  the  Purdue  laboratory  stands  first  in  our  State,  and  compares 
favorably  with  the  best  laboratories  of  many  of  the  Western  States. 

Respectfully, 

H.   W.  WILEY, 

Director  of  Laboratory, 


V.     FAKM  REPORT  FOR  1878. 


President  E.  E.  White  : 

■  SiE  : — I  have  the  honor  to  present  ray  report  of  the  operations  on 
the  University  Farm  for  the  year  1878,  including  an  account  of  the 
stock  owned  by  the  University  and  maintained  on  the  farm.  The 
crops  consist  of  grain  and  grass  products. 

GRAINS. 

Wheat — There  were  twenty  acres  sown  to  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1877. 
Eleven  acres  of  this  were  meadow  sod,  which  was  broken  in  July 
and  well  rolled,  then  thoroughly  pulverized  with  a  harrow,  without 
disturbing  the  sod,  and  re-harrowed  before  sowing,  August  31. 
Five  and  one-half  acres  were  drilled  at  the  rate  of  five  pecks  per 
acre,  Fultz  wheat.  This  stood  the  winter  well,  and  was  harvested 
on  the  27th  of  June,  yielding,  in  the  aggregate,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  and  four-tenths  bushels  of  good  mercantile  wheat,  which 
is  within  a  small  fraction  of  twenty-nine  bushels  per  acre.  The 
other  five  and  one-half  acres  were  sown  at  the  same  time  with  Claw- 
son  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre,  and  was  harvested 
July  3,  with  an  aggregate  yield  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
bushels  of  good,  plump  wheat,  or  almost  thirty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Two  varieties  of  seed  wheat.  Silver  Chaff  and  Golden  Straw, 
were  received  from  the  Agricultural  Department,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  sown  with  the  following  result :  The  quantity  being 
sufficient  to  sow  about  one-half  acre  of  each  kind,  which  yielded  in 
the  aggregate  twenty  bushels  of  fair  grain.  We  do  not  consider 
this  one  trial  sufficient  to  decide  the  merits  of  this  kind'of  wheat. 
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One  thing  we  think  is  against  the  Silver  Chaff :  it  is  a  late  wheat, 
not  ready  for  harvesting  for  ten  or  twelve  clays  after  other  varieties 
are  in  the  shock.  We,  however,  have  sown  this  season  both  of  the 
above  named  varieties  of  wheat  again — three  acres  of  the  former 
and  four  of  the  latter. 

EXPEEIMENTS    WITH    WHEAT. 

Four  plats  of  ground  of  two  acres  each  were  chosen  in  a  field 
whose  surface  throughout  was  level  and  of  the  same  character.  The 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  underlaid  with  gravel  of  great  depth,  being  in 
the  second  bottom,  or  terrace  of  Wabash  river.  The  field  had 
yielded  a  crop  of  oats  at  the  preceding  harvest.  It  was  broken 
August  1st  and  2d,  about  six  inches  deep.  The  plats  lay  until  the 
9th  and  10th  of  September,  when  the  ground  was  rolled  and  har- 
rowed. On  the  13th  and  14th  of  September  it  Avas  cultivated  with 
a  two-horse  cultivator,  and  harrowed  again.  On  September  19th  it 
was  drilled  to  wheat  as  follows,  Fultz  wheat  being  the  variety  used : 

Plat  No.  1. — On  this  the  wheat  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  two  pecks 
to  the  acre. 

Plat  No.  2. — On  this  plat  three  pecks  were  sown  to  the  acre. 

Plat  No.  3. — Four  pecks  were  sown  in  this  to  the  acre. 

Plat  No.  4. — Five  pecks  were  soAvn  to  the  acre  in  this  plat. 

It  was  seasonable  during  the  fall,  and  the  wheat  soon  sprouted 
and  grew  well.  The  sowings  all  stood  the  winter  well.  It  was  all 
harvested  the  same  day,  June  24th,  and  stacked  separately  on  the 
10th  day  of  July,  and  threshed  on  the  21st  day  of  August,  all  being 
in  the  very  best  of  order,  and  the  grain  being  very  fine  and  plump. 
The  yields  of  these  plats  were  as  follows : 

Plat  No.  1  yielded  fifty-one  bushels,  being  twenty-five  and  one- 
half  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Plat  No.  2  yielded  precisely  the  same. 

Plat  No.  3  yielded  fifty-seven  bushels,  being  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
eight  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre. 

Plat  No.  4  yielded  forty-nine  bushels,  or  twenty-four  and  one- 
half  bushels  per  acre. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  of  the  eight  acres  was  just  twenty- 
six  bushels  per  acre. 

4  PuEDUE  Univ. 
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REMARKS. 


Now,  whatever  may  have  been  the  result  reached,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  one  experiment  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  anything. 
Whether  all  these  plats,  differently  seeded  as  they  were,  would  have 
done  equally  well,  if  the  winter  had  been  less  mild,  or  other- 
wise less  favorable,  can  not  be  inferred  from  this  one  experi- 
ment. Nor  would  experiments  of  this  nature  in  our  latitude  be 
necessarily  reliable  in  other  latitudes.  We  shall,  therefore,  continue 
this  kind  of  experiments  in  the  future.  We  would  recommend 
farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  State  to  try  similar  experiments,  and 
report  the  same.  Some  experiments  do  not  entail  any  additional 
expense,  aud  so  are  within  reach  of  all  observing  farmers  who  will 
expend  enough  thought  and  care  to  render  them  accurate. 

Further  remarks  are  unnecessary  as  the  figures  are  now  before  the 
public. 

Oats. — We  sowed  twenty  acres  to  oats  in  the  spring  of  1878,  fol- 
lowing a  crop  of  corn ;  the  ground  was  broken  and  put  in  the  best 
of  order.  The  seed  was  drilled  in  April  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  one 
and  one-half  bushels  per  acre,  and  harvested  and  put  up  in  good 
condition.  When  threshed  it  yielded  seven  hundred  and  ten 
bushels,  being  thirty-five  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre. 

Co'rn. — One  piece  of  corn  followed  wheat — twelve  acres.  The 
ground  was  broken  in  the  spring  and  put  in  good  order,  and  crossed 
off  both  ways  and  hand-dropped  with  a  large  yellow  corn,  and  cov- 
ered with  hoes.  It  came  up  well  and  made  a  good  stand.  It  was 
cultivated  with  a  two-horse  cultivator  four  times,  but  at  the  time  of 
being  laid  by  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  wind  storm  and  could  not 
be  cultivated  further,  which  was  a  serious  damage  to  the  crop.  The 
yield  was  about  forty-two  bushels  per  acre. 

Another  piece  containing  fifteen  acres  followed  corn.  The  ground 
was  put  in  good  order  and  furrowed  out  one  way,  followed  with 
drill  with  large  yellow  corn.  It  was  cultivated  precisely  as  the 
above,  with  last  plowing  done  with  a  bar  plow.  It  yielded  forty- 
seven  bushels  per  acre. 

A  five-acre  piece  containing  a  young  orchard,  was  also  planted 
with  a  white  corn,  and  drilled  May  12th,  and  well  cultivated.  It 
yielded  forty  bushels  per  acre. 

A  three-acre  lot  was  drilled  to  yellow  corn  and  cultivated  as 
above,  with  a  yield  of  thirty-eight  bushels  per  acre. 
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The  wind  storm,  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  first  piece,  pros- 
trated the  corn  on  the  farm,  preventing  in  most  cases  further  work- 
ing of  it,  and  this,  with  its  prostration  on  the  ground,  hindered  the 
filling  out  of  the  ear,  and  damaged  all  of  it  to  the  extent  of  several 
bushels  per  acre. 

GRASS. 

Meadoiv. — There  were  forty  acres  in  meadow,  timothy  and  clover 
mixed ;  of  this  twenty-eight  acres  were  old  meadow,  being  as  much 
as  twelve  years  standing.  The  most  of  the  yield  of  this  meadow  is 
still  unsold,  in  stack  and  in  the  barn,  but  the  whole  meadow  land 
is  estimated  to  have  yielded  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre,  making  an 
aggregate  of  sixty  tons  of  hay. 

The  pasture  land,  about  thirty  acres,  has  yielded  abundantly,  and 
consists  of  blue  grass  and  clover,  the  blue  grass  portion  having  been 
in  meadow  and  pasture  a  dozen  years  or  more. 

CATTLE. 

The  Live  Stock. — In  the  fall  of  1875  the  board  of  trustees  pur- 
chased five  head  of  short  horns,  one  cow  and  four  yearlings,  the 
latter  having  been  matured  on  the  farm.  Of  the  four  yearlings 
three  were  heifers  and  one  a  bull.  We  now  have  in  the  herd  twelve 
head,  after  having  sold  three  calves.  In  addition  to  the  short  horns 
we  have  eight  head  of  Jerseys,  all  but  two  having  been  grown  on 
the  farm.  We  have  bought  and  sold  quite  a  number  of  Jerseys  for 
family  use;  also  some  bull  calves. 

REMARKS. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
prices  of  short  horns,  no  kind  of  fine  stock  having  suffered  so 
greatly.  The  eight  short  horn  calves  which  have  been  added  to  the 
herd  by  birth,  since  the  purchase,  and  raised  on  the  farm,  would  have 
been  worth,  on  an  average,  five  hundred  dollars  a  head,  had  prices 
been  maintained.  In  this  kind  of  stock  owned  by  the  University 
the  increase  would  to-day  be  worth  four  thousand  dollars,  an  amount 
far  beyond  what  they  would  bring  in  these  times.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Jersey  stock  has  maintained  its  prominence,  and  there 
is  now  a  good  demand  for  Jerseys  at  fair  prices,  the  increase  in 
this  stock  being  worth  about  four  hundred  dollars. 
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HOGS. 


The  hogs  now  on  the  farm — Suffolk  and  Essex  breeds — about 
thirty  head,  have  been  bred  on  the  farm.  We  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful with  this  class  of  hogs.  With  Poland-China  and  Berkshire 
we  have  not  been  so  lucky,  having  lost  our  breeding  stock  by  acci- 
dent rather  than  any  defect  in  these  breeds.  The  depression  in  the 
prices  of  fine  hogs  sympathizes  with  the  decline  of  pork,  offering 
very  little  inducement  for  breeding  hogs  of  this  character. 

SOIL. 

The  soil  of  the  University  farm  is  very  uniform  in  character,  it 
being  situated  (all  of  it)  on  the  second  bottom  of  the  Wabash  river, 
about  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  above  low  water  mark.  Although 
we  are  in  sight  of  clay  highlands  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  river 
bottom  on  the  other,  not  an  acre  of  the  University  farm  is  modified 
by  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  one 
acre  of  any  kind  of  soil  except  the  perfectly  uniform  soil  of  this  sec- 
ond river  bottom — a  sand  loam,  rather  light,  very  little  clay,  all  of 
it  underlaid  by  a  bed  of  clean  gravel  over  one  hundred  feet  deep, 
coming  in  many  places  within  a  foot  of  the  surface.  On  soil  of  this 
character  it  is  impracticable  to  perform  satisfactorily  many  experi- 
ments with  crops,  which  would  be  instructive  to  the  vast  majority 
of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  Avith  the  great  diversity  of  soil  which 
they  own  and  till.  Notwithstanding,  we  consider  this  soil  very 
good  and  reliable  for  most  agricultural  purposes,  and  very  reliable 
for  most  of  the  standard  crops,  and,  under  judicious  management, 
by  rotation  of  crops  and  other  good  treatment,  it  may  be  made  to 
bring  fine  crops. 

During  the  past  five  years  our  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  bring 
the  land  into  a  fine  condition.  We  have  determined  never  to  take 
one  crop  from  the  soil,  however  convenient  it  might  be  to  do  so, 
which  would  leave  it  in  a  worse  condition  than  it  was  before  the 
crop  was  put  in.  We  consider  that  we  have  been  successful  in  our 
plan  of  bringing  up  the  soil  and  maintaining  it  in  good  condition, 
with  abundant  crops.  The  buildings  and  fences  have  been  put  and 
kept  in  good  order. 

The  result  has  not  been  in  all  respects  such  as  we  could  have 
desired,  but  our  efforts  have  been  in  the  direction  of  building  up 
the  condition  of  the  farm  as  to  the  soil,  improvement,  and  stock. 
W^e  have  not  drained  the  farm  of  its  richness  to  enhance  the  pro- 
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ceeds,  but  we  have  aimed  to  improve  it  in  every  respect.  The  stock 
we  have  bred,  and  which  is  still  owned  by  the  University,  has  con- 
sumed much  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  which  in  ordinary  cases 
would  have  been  carried  to  market  and  brought  a  price  there.  And 
such  stock  as  the  University  owns  and  has  committed  to  our  care, 
requires  more  attention  and  higher  feeding  than  the  more  common 
stock  of  the  country,  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  it  is 
expected  to  be  ready  at  all  times  for  the  inspection  of  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  State. 

Respectfully, 

L.  A.  BURKE, 

Farm  Superintendent. 

December  8,  1878.      '         ■' 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


The  Treasurer  reports  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity all  warrants  paid  for  the  fiscal  year  November  1,  1877,  to 
October  31,  1878,  inclusive,  and  also  all  receipts  pertaining  to  the 
General  Improvement  Fund : 

For  steam  fixtures,  pipes,  boilers,  heaters,  and  plumbing $4,833  74 

For  apparatus,  library,  and  improvement  of  grounds 3,023  77 

For  pay  roll,  students,  and  labor 2,327  91 

For  work  on  buildings 2,387  89 

For  pay  roll  for  farm,  seeds,  tools,  etc 1,269  92 

For  desks,  seats,  furniture,  etc 1,181  70 

For  coal  bills  and  freight 1,424  90 

For  hardware,  express  charges,  and  freight  bills 741  24 

For  stationery,  printing,  and  advertising 282  52 

For  premium  of  insurance 187  60 

For  gas  coal,  coke,  and  lime 428  17 

$18,089  26 

Amount  received  from  State  Treasurer $5,000  00 

Amount  received  of  Wm.  F.  Reynolds  for  which  same  por- 
tion of  the  debt  due  by  the  estate  of  John  Purdue  is  hypoth- 
ecated   5,030  00 

Amount  received  of  administrators  of  J.Purdue's  estate 2,000  00 

Amount  received  of  L.  A.  Burke,  farm  superintendent 1,433  25 

Amount  received  from  scholars 1,644  36 

Amount  received  for  rent,  boarding  house,  and  gas 586  61 

Amount  received  from  sundry  sources 82  60 

115,746  82 

Cash  in  treasury  October  31, 1878 $1,151  11 

The  Treasurer  reports  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
United  States  Endowment  Fund  of  Purdue  University  for  the  fiscal 
year  November  1,  1877,  to  October  31,  1878,  inclusive,  to-wit. : 
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Keceivcd  for  interest  on  bonds $14,256  65 

Eeceived  for  exchange  of  150,000  5-20  call  bonds,  exchanged  for  140,000 

new  5  per  cents,  of  1881 12,412  50 

Eeceived  for  sale  130,000  United  States  registered  fives  of  1881,  and  for 

sale  55,000  United  States  currency  six's 200,312  50 

Paid  warrants  for  salaries  of  president,  professors,  and  farm  superin- 
tendent       $16,179  15 

Paid  for  10,000  United  States  five  per  cent,  bonds  of  1881 10,687  50 

Loan  to  State  of  Indiana,  April  1,  1878,  for  three  years   at  five  per 
cent,  interest,  payable  quarterly 200,000  00 

In  Treasury  October  31,  1878. 

One  bond  of  State  of  Indiana  April  1,  1878,  3  years $200,000  00 

Twelve  bonds  of  United  States  five  per  cents,  of  1881 120,000  00 

Cash  in  treasury 1,712  46 


There  is  due  and  owing  the  above  fund  $12,000,  for  which  same 
amount  of  the  debt  owing  by  the  estate  of  John  Purdue  is  hypoth- 
ecated. 

The  Treasurer  also  reports  the  condition  of  the  Specific  Appro- 
priation Fund  for  the  per  diem  and  mileage  of  members  of  the 
Board  and  salaries  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board, 
to-wit. : 

January  7,  1878. 

Amount  received  from  Treasurer  of  State $1,740  S3 

Paid  warrants  for  per  diem  and  mileage  of  Trustees  and   salary  of 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  October  31, 1877,  to  November  1, 1878 1,615  00 

Cash  in  Treasury  November  1,  1878 $125  33 

There  is  also  in  the  treasury,  balance  of  money  donated  by  a 
friend  for  a  conservatory  and  plant-house,  the  sum  of  $967  50. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

M.  L.  PEIRCE, 
Treasurer  of  Purdue  University. 


Office  of  Auditor  of  State. 

Upon  comparison  of  the  foregoing  statements  ^vith  the  Looks  of 
my  office,  I  find  that  amounts  appearing  to  have  been  (]rawn  from 
the  State  Treasury  are  correctly  given,  and  that  the  further  sum  of 
$190.10  was  drawn  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  as  an  allowance 
made  for  the  per  diem  and  mileage  of  the  Trustees  for  a  meeting 
held  in  November,  1877. 

E.  HENDERSON, 

Auditor  of  State. 

To  THE  Governor. 


«*** 


THIRTIEl'H  ANNUAL   REPORT 


COMMISSIONERS 


Indiana  Hospital  porthe  Insane 


YEAR    ENDING    OCTOBER    31,    1878. 


TO  TIBIE   OEIsTEIE^^Ij  ^SSEI^.dlBXj'Z". 


[PRESEHTED  TO  THE  GOVERKORJ 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

INDIANAPOLIS  JOURNAL  COMPANY,   STATE  PRINTEES. 

1879. 


THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA,  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT, 

Goverxok's  Office, 

Eeceived  December  7,  1S78,  and  financial  stalcnicnts  referred  to  tlie  Auditor  of 
State  for  verification. 

Returned  December  9,  1878,  with  his  certificate  'q.  \.]  appended  to  the  list  of 
Touchers. 

Examined  by  the  Governor,  and  (appearing  to  be  addressed  to  tiie  General  Assem- 
bly, and  not  to  the  Governor,)  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  that,  upon  his 
organization  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  required  by  hnv,  he  may  deliver  it 
to  the  Speaker  thereof. 

SAMUEL  E.  DOWNEY, 

Secretary.' 

Eeceived  December  10,  1878. 

JOHN  E.  NEFF, 

Secretary  of  State. 


OFFICHRS  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 


PRESIDENT    OF    THE    BOARDS    OF    BENEVOLENT    INSTITUTIONS, 

P.  H.  JAMESON,  M.  D. 

COMMISSIONERS    OF    THE    HOSPITAL, 

GEO.  F.  CHITTEXDEN,  M.  D., 
JOHN   T.    RICHARDSON,  M.   D. 

SUPERINTENDENT, 

ORPHEUS  EVERTS,  M.  D. 

ASSISTANT    PHYSICIANS, 

W.  W.  HESTER,  M.  D., 
W.  J.  ELSTUN,  M.  D. 

STEWARD, 

GEORGE  PATTERSON. 


MATRON 


MRS.  MARY  EVERTS. 


COMMISSIONERS'    REPORT. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana: 

We  have  the  honor  to  present  onr  Report  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing October  31,  1878. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  corps  of  resident  officers;'  and 
the  ward  attendants,  and  various  other  employes,  with  few  excep-: 
tions,  have  remained  in  service,  so  that,  during  the  year,  the  internal 
affiiirs  of  the  Hospital  have  moved  on  smoothly,  and  without  inter- 
ruption. 

The  resident  officers  have  each  faithfully  performed  their  several 
duties  with  such  a  degree  of  success,  as  can  result  only  from 
thorough  training  and  long  experience — both  of  which  are  essential 
to  fill  the  measure  of  requirements  demanded  by  a  well  conducted 
Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  Superintendent's  report,  herewith  transmitted,  sets  forth  the 
condition  of  the  Hospital  in  detail.  We  ask  for  each  member  of 
your  honorable  body  a  close  consideration  of  his  report,  as  it  con- 
tains the  views  of  an  able  and  experienced  officer,  as  to  the  present 
condition,  past  working  and  future  needs  of  the  Institution. 

It  has  been  our  desire,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  Superin- 
tendent, we  have  labored  to  place  this  Hospital  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  State  Institutions,  of  its  kind,  in  this  country. 

In  this,  Ave  have  measurably  succeeded.  Indiana,  with  nearly 
two  million  inhabitants,  her  great  industrial  interests,  her  colleges 
and  schools,  and  her  lower  percentage  of  illiteracy  than  is  found  in 
some  of  the  New  England  States,  has  not  been  behind  her  sisters  in 
her  public  charities.     She  may  well  be  proud  of  them. 

While  we  have  avoided  spending  money  merely  for  display,  we 
have  deemed  it  a  duty,  in  view  of  the  liberal  appropriations  of  the^ 
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last,  and  other  preceding  Legislatures,  to  do  whatever  niiglit,  in  our 
judgment,  contribute  to  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  results. 

Well  furnished  wards — grounds  ornamented  with  trees  and  flowers, 
and  harmless  indoor  and  outdoor  amusements  are  among  the  things 
which  please  the  senses,  and  thereby  tranquilizing  the  mind  bring 
it  more  into  harmony  with  its  surroundings. 

PltOFESSIOXAL. 

The  strictlv  professional  work  pertaining  to  the  Hospital  has,  in  our 
judgment,  been  iutelligontly  and  faithfully  performed  by  Dr.  Everts 
and  his  assistant  physicians.  Their  medical  regime  seems  to  h;i\e 
been  in  pursuance  of  the  more  advanced  ])rofessional  ideas — aiid 
their  trcatUKut,  according  to  tlie  more  generally  approved  methcx  ?. 

In  our  opinion,  two  more  physicians  should  be  added  to  the 
])resent  cor])S  at  an  cr.rly  date,  holding  a  suboi'dinate  rank  to  tie 
assistant  j)hv.sicians.  \\\  this  means  the  assistants  would  be  enabled 
still  more  to  Jneil\  iuualize  ihcir  I'ascs,  and  better  uieet  the  distincti\e 
indications  of  eacli — inn],  perliaps,  contribute  sometliing  original  to 
tlie  knowledge  of  the  })rofession.  Diu'ing  the  year,  each  assistant 
has  had,  in  immediate  charge,  more  than  three  hundred  ])atients, 
tlie  majority  of  whom  have  been  acutely  insane;  with  only  such 
atlvisorv  assistant'c  as  could  be  gi\cn  by  the  Superintendent.  It 
seems  clear  that  there  should  be  additional  help  in  this  De])ar:- 
ment. 

VENTILATION,    HEATING    AND    FUEL. 

Next  in  importance  to  skillful  medical  treatment,  we  regard  projier 
heating  and  ventilation. 

God's  most  bountiful  gift  of  things  material  is  pure  air — but 
man,  always  ])rone  to  sin  against  physical,  as  well  as  moral  lav.', 
often  would  seem  to  be  intent  upon  ])oisoning  the  air  in  which  he 
would  afterward  attempt  to  live.  Heat  and  ventilation  in  a  build- 
ing like  this  Htispital  are  necessarily  associated,  holding  to  ea<'h 
other  the  relation  of » cause  and  effect.  Practically,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  low,  there  can  be  no  ventilation  without 
the  expenditure  of  heat.  To  move  the  foul  air  of  the  wards  upward 
and  outward  tlirough  flues,  constructed  for  that  purpose,  requires 
the  constant  ingress  of  warm  air  rising  from  the  steam  coils  beneath 
through  the  registers. 

Any  one,  whether  a  |)hysician  or  not,  in  passing  through  apart- 
ments, occupied  by  the  Insane,  can  not  fail  to  observe  the  large 


proportion  of  patients  having  cold  and  clammy  hands,  pallid  faces 
and  emaciated  forms.  Equally  noticeable  in  many  instances  is  the 
unhealthy  and  offensive  character  of  the  emanations  from  the  bodies 
of  these  patients.  To  relieve  these  unfavorable  conditions,  the  air 
of  the  wards  must  not  only  be  kept  warm,  but  must  be  frequently 
changed,  Mdiich  makes  the  burning  of  a  large  amount  of  fuel 
necessary. 

The  fact  that  the  capacity  or  air  space  of  the  Hospital  is  nearly 
three  million  cubic  feet  ought  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  requirement,  and  the  expenditure  made  necessary  to  meet  it. 
The  coal  required  ibr  this  purpose  has  been  purchased  from  the- 
lowest  bidders,  at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  has  been 
found  necessary.  The  vouchers  show  that  30,770  bushels  of  Pitts- 
burg coal  at  11|  cents  per  bushel — 39,917  bushels  of  Block  coal 
at  8j  cents  per  bushel — 5,801  bushels  of  Block  coal  at  7  15-100 
cents  per  bushel,  have  been  purchased  within  the  year.  The  con- 
tractors have  delivered  it  on  the  switch  of  the  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis  Railroad,  near  the  Ii()S})ital.  From  here  it  has  been  carted, 
and  weighed  by  the  Steward  on  the  scales  of  the  Hospital.  Forks 
are  used  in  removing  it  from  the  ears,  so  that  all  slack  is  excluded 
before  weighing.  About  thirty  thousand  bushels  of  Pittsburg  coal 
remain  "on  hand" — but  nearly  the  same  quantity  brought  over 
from  the  year  before  has  been  consumed,  so  that  the  amount  pur- 
chased during  the  year  is  about  equal  to  the  quantity  which  has 
been  used.  For  several  years  past  we  have  thought  it  better  to 
keep  three  or  four  months  supply  in  store,  as,  occasionally,  "strikes" 
of  operatives  in  the  Western  mines,  have  made  snj)plies  from  that 
source  uncertain,  while  our  demands  might  be  urgent. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

AYe  believe  that  the  so-called  "luxuries  of  the  table"  are  almost 
always  unhealthy,  and  as  a  general  thing  unfit  for  the  Insane.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  firmly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  such 
articles  of  food  as  are  necessary,  should  be  of  the  very  best  quality. 
As  investments,  inferior  meats,  poor  flour,  strong  butter,  etc.,  are 
but  one  degree  better  than  bad  eggs.  As  food,  they  are  alike 
unpr(jfitable  for  either  sick  or  well.  During  the  year,  the  beef  fur- 
nished the  house  has  been  the  product  of  the  best  "shipping  stock," 
purchased  by  the  Steward,  and  butchered  at  the  Hospital. 

The  flour  used  has  been  of  the  best  grade  offered  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  city.     It  has  been  bought  at  wholesale,  always. 


Our  butter  supply  has  been  from  tlie  best  in  the  market,  and  of  a 
quality  used  at  our  best  hotels.  Teas,  cotlees  and  sugars  have  been 
of  fine  grades,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  as  good  as  the 
market  afforded.  Pnrehases  have  generally  been  made  at  ^vhole- 
sale  prices  from  the  largest  houses  in  the  city. 

AVe  believe  that  the  resident  officers,  Avhose  duty  it  is  to  ])urchase 
these  supplies,  have  exercised  due  care  and  ])rudence  in  so  doing. 
"NYe  have  found  that  light  and  poorly  fatted  meats  shrink  so  much 
in  cooking  that  they  are  quite  as  costly  as  a  better  article.  By  con- 
sulting the  vouchers  it  Mill  be  seen  that  the  total  cost  of  beef  cattle, 
for  the  year,  has  been  $10,743.71.  The  books  of  the  Steward  show 
a  reimbursement  of  81,742.29  on  account  of  hides  and  tallow, 
Avhich,  deducted  from  the  cost  of  the  cattle,  leaves  $9,001.42  as  the 
net  cost  of  beef  during  the  year;  in  addition  to  which  25,393  pounds 
of  other  meats,  mostly  j^ork  and  dried  meats,  have  been  supplied 
at  a  cost  of  §1,817.37,  which,  together  with  meats  ''on  hand"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  the  value  of  §^307. 25,  make  an  aggre- 
gate of  11,126.03  as  the  cost  of  meats  of  all  kinds  lor  the  year. 

There  having  been  an  average  of  754  persons,  patients  and 
employes,  subsisted,  it  follows  that  the  cost  of  meats  for  each 
person  per  year  has  been  a  fraction  over  $14.75 — not  quite  twenty- 
nine  cents  a  week — or  four  cents  a  day. 

Considering  the  excellent  quality  of  the  meats  furnished,  and  the 
great  importance  of  fresh  beef  as  an  element  of  nutrition  in  build- 
ing up  the  variously  impaired  organizations  of  the  Insane,  surely 
they  have  not  been  expensive. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Kovember  1,  1877,  there  were  ''on 
hand"  82  barrels  of  flour;  1,272  barrels  were  purchased  during  the 
year;  1,093  barrels  were  consumed,  leaving  261  barrels  on  hand  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

The  cost  of  flour  for  each  person  subsisted  has  been  68.49  per 
year,  or  about  tAvo  cents  and  three  mills  per  day. 

The  amount  of  butter  consumed  has  been  32,311  pounds;  the 
average  cost  having  been  19|  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  for  butter 
for  each  person  has  been  68.64  per  year. 

Further  details  as  to  each  of  the  many  articles  supplied  to  the 
Hospital  would  make  this  report  unnecessarily  voluminous. 

Full  and  minute  information  on  all  points  relating  to  the  subsist- 
ence, can  be  had  by  consulting  the  vouchers  on  file  at  the  office  of 
the  Auditor  of  State,  and  the  books  and  reports  of  the  store-keeper 
at  the  Hospital.     An  annual  report  of  the  store-keeper,  made  up 


from  his  monthly  reports  to  our  Board,  all  of  Avhieh  are  verified  by 
his  oath,  Avill  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

These  reports  show  the  entire  cost  of  articles  of  food  to  have 
been  onlv  thirteen  cents  and  eight  mills  per  day  for  each  person 
subsisted.     This  price  does  not  seem  exhorbitant. 

There  has  been  considerable  comment,  and  some  unjust  criticism 
as  to  the  price  paid  for  a  lot  of  cattle  bought  by  the  Steward,  at 
84.75,  on  the  Gth  of  July,  this  year,  and  subsequently  delivered  in 
two  lots,  about  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  1st  of  September.  On 
iuquiry,  we  find  that  the  stock  belonged  to  a  grade  known  as  "ship- 
ping cattle,"  for  which  grade  no  quotations  were  at  the  time  made  for 
the  Indianapolis  market.  The  quotations  for  ''shipping  cattle,"  at 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  were  as  follows: 

July  6,  1878 — the  date  of  purchase — Chicago,  $4.70  to  85.50; 
St.  Louis,  $4.b0  to  $5. 

August  1 — the  date  of  first  delivery — Chicago,  ^4..'>0  to  $5.25  | 
St.  Louis,  $4.75  to  $5. 

September  2 — date  of  second  delivery — Chicago,  $4  to  $4.80; 
St.  Louis  not  given. 

From  this  statement  of  prices  it  appears  that  the  average  market 
quotations  on  the  date  of  purchase,  July  6,  1878,  was  $4. 92 J — or 
17J  cents  above  the  price  paid — and  that  the  average  of  all  the 
quotations  for  July  G,  August  1  and  September  2,  the  dates  of  pur- 
chase and  delivery,  was  $4.78,  or  three  cents  above  the  price  paid. 

It  is,  also,  well  known  to  producers  and  stock-men  that  the  higher 
quotations  of  the  Indianapolis  stock  market  refer  to  a  lower  grade 
of  cattle,  called  "butchers'  cattle,"  and  the  prices  of  "shipping 
cattle"  are  not  governed  by  these  quotations,  but  by  the  quotations 
of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  At  the  time  of  making  this  purchase, 
the  Steward  took  bids,  as  he  always  does  before  purchasing  cattle^ 
of  several  other  stock  raisers,  none  of  which  were  below  the  price 
then  paid. 

ATTENDANTS    AND    OTHER    EMPLOYES. 

One  of  the  more  important  and  exjiensive  requirements  of  a  good 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  is  its  corps  of  ward  attendants. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  this  Institution,  filled  with  cases  mostly 
acute.     Such  cases  are  often  complicated  with  other  acute  diseases. 

^lany  are  noisy  and  excitable,  and  need  a  great  deal  of  watching 
and  other  attention  of  a  personal  character.  AVhile  one  good,  active 
attendant    might    easily    care    for    twenty    well    classified    chronic 
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patients^  it  would  roqnire  iit  least  three  to  take  care  of  as  many 
sufiering  from  acute  disease.  Not  only  the  comfort  and  physical 
well  being  of  the  patients  largely  depend  on  these  attendants,  but 
their  speedy  restoration  to  health  and  home,  which  is  of  paramount 
importance,  is  materially  influenced  by  the  treatment  which  they 
receive  at  the  hands  of  those  with  whom  they  are  most  intimately 
associated. 

The  attendant  should  have  a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body — 
should  be  Arm,  p;itient,  gentle,  cheerful,  polite,  neat  in  person  and 
dress,  industrious,  and,  withal,  intelligent — in  brief,  possessed  of 
the  so-called  graces,  and  much  besides.  C(unmonly,  between  em- 
plovers  and  operatives,  there  is  mutual  indiiference  respecting  moral 
character.  Ability  to  do  good  work,  or  to  ]u\y  for  tlie  same,  being 
mainlv  considered.  With  tlie  employes  of  an  Insane  Hospital,  of 
whom  not  only  manual  labor  is  required,  but  the  frequent  exercise 
of  the  nobler  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  it  should  be  dilferent. 
In  all  cases  the  employes  have  been  selected  by  the  Su])erintendent, 
who,  also,  has  the  ])ower  to  dismiss  summarily  such  as  fail  in  their 
duties.  We  have  found  this  course  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
dicipline. 

As  a  condition  of  service  in  the  Institution,  we  have  re([uired  of 
the  emploves,  fitness  and  faithful  performance  of  duty — nothing 
more.  It  has  been  quite  hard  enough  to  gvt  these,  without  adding 
another  requisite  to  our  standard  of  qualifications.  Consequently, 
during  our  official  control,  no  one  has  been  employed  or  dismissed 
because  of  his  or  her  })olitical  or  religious  convictions.  The  utmost 
freedom  of  opinion  has  been  accorded  to  all.  Under  this  policy 
the  several  political  parties  have  had,  at  all  times,  their  propor- 
tionate representation  among  the  voters  of  the  Institution.  Any 
other  course  in  this  respect  would  have  been  wrong,  hurtful  to  the 
Institution,  and  unfair  toward  the  tax-payers  of  the  State,  who, 
regardless  of  politics,  have  supported  it  with  their  money,  and 
consigned  their  afflicted  ones  to  its  care  and  treatment.  Neither 
have  we  given  a  place  to  any  one  as  a  reward  for  that  kind  of 
sei'vice,  known  among  politicians  as  "  working  for  the  party." 

Such  a  one  receiving  a  place  usually  considers  his  work  already 
done,  and  is  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  sinecure. 

We  have  no  such  places.  With  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  the 
so-called  ''party  worker"  is  of  low  habits  and  bad  morals;  lazy 
and  unprincipled — a  mere  mercenary,  who  extorts  all  that  he  can 
from  hapless  candidates  and  others  before  elections,  alter  which,  he 
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claims  the  riglit  to  be  supported  at  public  ex}>ense.  Generally,  he 
is  an  incliU'erent  laborer^  an  unskillt'ul  mechanic,  or  an  unsuccess- 
ful business  man.  He  is  mistrusted  by  all  good  citizens,  and  is  of 
no  benefit  to  society — a  half  brother  to  the  tramp.  If  this  class 
must  be  provided  for  at  public  expense,  let  'svork  houses  be  built  or 
penitentiaries  be  enlarged.  Certainly  none  such  are  in  any  way 
titted  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

In  referring  to  the  pay-roll  for  October,  filed  with  the  Auditor  of 
State,  you  will  find  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  $2,776.69. 
This  mouth  may  be  taken  as  an  average  for  the  year.  The  largest 
item  is  the  monthly  salary  of  the  Superintendent,  -f  166.66.  Next, 
the  two  assistant  physicians,  receive  ^100  each,  and  the  Steward 
receives  ■BS3.3'3.  As  to  the  other  employes,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
engineers  gets  ^60  per  month;  the  four  nexf  highest  get  ^40;  one 
gets  ifSi);  one  ^35;  one  ^'^30;  one  ^28;  seven,  $25;  twenty-two, 
820;  sixteen,  ^S;  three,  ?^17;  ten,  ^16;  thirty-five,  ^14;  ten, 
•^12;  sixteen,  Sll  ;  sc\-cn,  810;  one,  $S,  and  two,  $22,  the  number 
being  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  some  of  whom  were  paid  only 
for  a  fraction  of  a  month,  the  number  constantly  employed  being  a 
little  less. 

Each  employe  swears  to  his  or  her  account  before  being  paid. 
Tiie  pav  rolls  are  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  State  as  public 
property,  and  can  be  referred  to  at  any  time  by  any  one  interested. 

CLOTHING. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  law  that  clothing  for  Hospital  patients  be 
supi  lied  at  the  expense  of  patients  or  their  legal  representatives. 
See  Act  of  March  6,  1865,  Davis,  volume  one,  page  181.  Under 
this  law  the  method  of  payment  is  somewhat  circuitous.  An  account 
is  opened  with  each  patient,  having  charged  therein  the  several 
articles  furnished.  These  accounts,  certified  by  the  Superintendent, 
are  filed  with  the  State  Treasurer,  who  collects  them  from  the 
counties  to  which  such  jjatients,  so  charged,  belong.  The  bills  are 
thun  forwarded  to  the  respective  County  Treasurers,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  collect  the  same  from  the  proper  representatives  of  the 
patients — nothing  being  lost  to  the  counties,  except  in  cases  of  legal 
inability  to  pay  on  the  part  of  such  representatives.  This  plan 
saves  the  management  of  the  Hospital,  and  those  interested  in  the 
patients,  as  will  be  readily  understood,  a  great  4^al  of  inconve- 
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nience,  as  the  demand  for  clothing  for  the  Insane  is  often  imme- 
diate, unexpected  and  urgent. 

The  total  amount  of  the  chithing  account,  collected  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  State,  is  phiced  upon  his  books  to  the  credit  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  is  drawn  upon  by  our  Board  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  appropriated  by  the  Legishiture.  No  part  of  the  fund,  how- 
ever, is  levied  for  or  appropriated  by  the  State,  It  t?omes  wholly 
from  the  patients  or  the  counties,  nor  has  the  Superintendent  or  the 
Board,  at  anv  time,  custody  thereof.  The  amount  credited  this 
vear  has  been  $15,715.30,  at  an  average  cost  of  825.47  per  patient. 
Sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  the  accounts  show  high  priced 
articles  have  been  purchased  for  the  use  of  patients  of  the  more 
wealthy  classes,  such  being  the  desire  of  their  friends,  who  cheer- 
fuUv  pay  the  bills.  These  facts  ought  to  satisfy  the  inquiring 
minds  of  some  persons  who  are  anxious  to  know  why  a  few  pairs  of 
ladies'  slippers  have  been  bought  at  $2.50  per  pair,  but  paid  for  by 
such  patients  as  wanted  them. 

REPAIRS. 

The  year's  appropriation  for  repairs  was  ten  thousand  dollars,  of 
which,  $9,878.62  have  been  expended,  the  balance  lapsing  to  the 
treasury  as  undrawn.  It  requires  considerable  expenditure  to  keep 
up  the  repairs  of  the  buildings,  as  they  have  a  great  capacity — an 
immense  exposure — and  are  cut  up  into  more  than  five  hundred 
apartments,  having  the  modern  convenience  of  steam  heating,  water, 
baths,  closets,  and  much  else  easily  impaired.  The  occupants  crowd- 
ing every  part  of  the  house  at  all  times,  and  often  destructive,  are 
always  indifferent  as  to  its  preservation.  We  estimate  the  original 
cost  of  the  building  at  $500,000,  and  believe  that  it  will  never 
require  less  than  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  on  this  amount  to  keep 
every  thing  in  good  order — that  is,  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 
By  permitting  the  house  to  run  down  from  its  present  good  condi- 
tion, for  the  next  year  or  two,  the  Institution  might  get  along  at  a 
small  cost  for  repairs,  when  an  expensive  overhauling  would  become 
necessary,  at  a  much  greater  outlay  and  loss  to  the  State  than  if 
repairs  had  been  continuously  kept  up.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
repairs  for  the  year  has  been  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  better- 
ments. 

MAINTENANCE. 

Tnis  includes'all  the  expenditures  of  the  institution  actually  met 
by  the  State,  excepit  for  repairs — clothing  being  paid  for  by  the 
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counties^  or  the  patients  through  their  legal  representatives,  as  set 
forth. 

The  appropriation  for  the  year  was  $120,000 — of  M-hich  $107,- 
227.12  has  been  expended,  and  ^12,772.88  retnrned  to  the  State. 

The  daily  average  number  of  patients  for  the  year  having  been 
617,  it  fallows  that  the  cost  for  maintenance,  of  each  patient,  per 
annum,  has  been  !§  173.77,  and  that  the  cost  of  each  patient  per 
week  has  been  ui^o.o4,  which,  we  believe,  is  as  cheap  as  a  good  hos- 
pital can  be  maintained. 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  annual  report  of  tire  hospital 
for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1855,  during  the  Su])erintendency  of 
the  late  Dr.  Athon,  that  the  average  number  of  patients  for  the  year 
was  178.  The  cost  for  maintenance  that  year,  exclusive  of  clothing 
and  repairs,  was  $32,632.41.  The  cost  per  patient,  $183.32  ])er 
year,  or  83.52  a  week,  being  18  cents  above  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance for  the  past  year. 

As  we  have  said,  no  part  of  the  expenditure  of  1855,  as  reported, 
wa^  for  clothing.  Tlie  law  at  that  time  required  the  clothing  to  be 
supplied  directly  by  the  patients,  their  legal  rej^resentatives,  or  the 
counties  from  which  they  were  admitted;  consequently,  the  cost  of 
clothing  did  not  appear  in  the  reports  to  the  State  of  moneys  drawn 
from  the  State  Treasury.  Likf^wise,  the  repairs  for  that  year  were 
made  from  a  building  fund  provided  by  the  State,  of  which  it 
appears  $30,570  were  expended  for  new  buildings  or  repairs. 

A  comparison  of  the  years  1855  and  1878,  as  to  expenditures, 
may  be  made  from  the  following  statement: 

1855. 

Average  number  of  patients 178 

AVhole  co.st  of  maintenance $32,632  41 

Cost  of  each  patient  per  year $183  32 

Cost  of  each  patient  per  week $3  52 

1878. 

Average  number  of  patients 617 

Whole  cost  of  maintenance $107,227   12 

Cost  of  each  patient  per  year $173  77 

Cost  of  each  patient  per  week $3  34 

By  an  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  vouchers  of  these  years,  it 
will  be  found  that  the   average  of  prices  of  material   and   labor, 
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everytliing  considered,  was  lower  In  1855  than  in  1878.  We  have 
not  mentioned  these  facts  to  show  that  the  management  of  the  hos- 
pital under  Dr.  Athon  was  wrong  or  extravagant — doubtless  he  did 
the  hest  that  he  could — but  rather  to  show  that  a  well  conducted 
hospital  in  1855  cost  more  per  ])atient  than  it  has  cost  this  year. 

Fr(nii  the  foregoing  statements  you  will  see  that  the  entire  cost 
per  week,  for  each  patient  in  this  hospital,  for  the  past  year,  has 
been  : 

On  account  of  maintenance —   §3  34 

On  account  of  repairs  of  buihlings 31 

On  account  of  clothing 49 

Total 81  14 

The  clothing,  as  before  mentioned,  n(^t  having  been  paid  for  by 
the  State,  but  by  the  patients,  oi'  their  counties,  and  much  of  the 
expense  for  repairs  having  been  absorbed  in  making  better  parts, 
whicli  had  to  be  renewed. 

WATER    SUPPLY. 

Good  drinking  water  has  long  been  a  want  of  this  Institution. 
The  main  supjdy  from  Etigle  Creek,  a  small  stream  near  by,  while 
answering  very  well  for  other  purj)oses,  has  too  much  surface  Avater 
for  drinking.  Drinking  water  for  the  use  of  patients  has  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  attendants  in  buckets  from  wells  on  the  premises  into 
the  several  wards.  It  would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  wneral  con- 
venience  of  the  house,  as  well  as  an  assurance  of  a  constant  supply 
at  hand,  were  water  in  tanks  and  distribution  jiipes  all  over  the 
house  suitable  for  drinking.  To  meet  this  waut  we  are  now  sink- 
ing a  well  to  a  deep  water  stratum,  from  which  we  have  reason  to 
think  a  supply  will  be  derived  which  will  be  not  only  of  a  quality 
suitable  for  all  purposes,  but  practically  inexhaustible.  Tlie  con- 
tractor, R.  R.  Rouse,  of  this  city,  guarantees  this  well  to  furnish 
water  continuously  at  the  rate  of  500,000  gallons  for  each  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  quantity  will  be  ample  for  the  use  of  both  this 
and  the  new  Hospital. 

RELIGIOUS    EXERCISES    AND    CHAPEL. 

Religious  services  are  had  from  time  to  time  in  the  Chapel  and 
Amusement  Hall  of  the  Hospital,  which  seats  about  three  hundred 
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persons.  This  room  answers  very  well  for  the  ])resent,  as  about 
one-half  of  the  patients  of  the  Hospital,  as  a  rule,  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  attend  upon  public  worship. 

When  the  new  Hospital  for  women  is  occupied,  as  it  soon  will 
be,  the  number  of  insane  persons  in  charge  of  the  State  will  be  more 
than  doubled,  and  there  will  be  no  room  in  either  building  large 
enough  for  religious  exercises.  A  large  Chapel,  exclusively  for  re- 
ligious services  will  then  be  required,  where  the  men  and  women 
from  both  houses  can  attend  together.  This  building  need  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  plain  audience  room,  built  of  wood,  with  sittings 
for  about  six  hundred  persons.  It  should  be  situated  in  the  grove 
near  by,  and  somewhere  between  the  Hos])ital  buildings.  The  whole 
cost  need  not  exceed  three  thousand  dollars. 

Religious  exercises,  unless  contra-indicated  by  some  peculiar  form 
of  mania,  are  important  in  the  proper  treatment  of  the  insane. 
They  tend  to  call  the  mind  away  from  its  delusions,  and  give  tone 
and  activity  to  the  higher  sensibilities.  Religion  would  seem  to  be 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  healthy  mind  or  the  deeper  instinct 
which  impels  the  weak  toward  the  Omnijiotent,  tlie  finite  toward  the 
Infinite,  the  mortal  toward  the  immortal.  The  awakening  of  sen- 
timents so  pure  and  elevated,  so  true  to  the  higher  life,  must  needs 
"minister  to  a  mind  diseased,"  by  dispelling  its  vagaries  and  calm- 
ing its  fears,  its  hates  and  its  jealousies. 

ACCOUNTS,    VOUCHERS,    AND    MODES    OF    PAYMENT. 

Having  been  required  by  a  law  enacted  by  the  last  Legislature 
to  file  the  original  accounts  on  which  payments  are  made  with  the 
Auditor  of  State,  we  have  thought  best  to  have  all  such  accounts 
rendered  in  duplicate,  so  that  there  should  be  a  full  list  of  vouch- 
ers for  both  the  Auditor  and  the  Hospital.  We  require  all  accounts, 
before  presentation,  to  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  maker  in  the 
following  form  : 

"The  State  of  Indiana,  Marion  County  : 

"I  hereby  swear  that  the  foregoing  bill  of  account  is  correct  and 
just,  and  wholly  unpaid ;  that  the  exact  consideration  therein 
charged  for  was  received  by  said  Hospital;  that  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof,  has  not  been  commuted;  and  that  neither  bonus,  com- 
mission, or  any  other  consideration,  has  been   given,  or   stipulated 
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Avitliin  mv  knowledge  or  belief,  because  of  the  proposed  exchange  of 
values  tlierein  set  forth,  or  for  any  other  reason. 
"  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,"  etc. 

They  are  then  certified  "correct"  by  the  Su])erintendent  in  the 
following  words : 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  bill  of  account  is  correct  and 
just,"  whereupon,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  the  accounts  are 
''passed  upon"  bv  the  Board,  and  ordered  to  be  paid.  They  are 
tlien  endorsed  by  the  President  of  the  Board;  one  of  the  duplicate 
bills  filed  in  the  hos])ital,  and  the  other  delivered  to  the  maker,  avIio 
takes  it  to  the  Auditor  of  State,  which  officer  files  it  in  his  office, 
and  issues  a  warrant  to  the  Treasurer  of  State,  who  pays  the  money 
on  presentation. 

From  the  foregoing,  as  well  as  from  the  vouchers  on  file,  it 
a])pears  that  all  accounts  before  being  directed  to  the  Auditor  are 
sworn  to  by  the  maker;  are  certified  "correct"  by  the  Superinten- 
dent; approved  by  the  Board,  and  endorsed  by  its  President,  M'hich 
is  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  by  the  addition  of  the 
maker's  affidavit. 

FIXA>XIAL    SYSTEM, 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  the 
insecurity  of  the  moneys  of  the  Institution  under  what  seems  to  be 
the  financial  system  of  the  State.  The  Treasurer  of  State  is  ex 
oficio,  the  treasurer  of  the  Hospital,  the  custodian  of  all  moneys 
appropriated  for  its  uses  by  the  State,  and  thus  far  rightfully  sub- 
ject to  our  sujH'rvision.  The  penalty  of  the  bond  of  this  officer  is 
only  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  Avhile  the  funds  in  his  hands,  as 
shown  by  his  monthly  statements,  often  amount  to  from  five  hun- 
dred thousand  to  one  million  dollars.  The  annual  appropriations 
for  this  Institution  alone  exceed  his  bonded  liabilities.  He  could, 
therefi)re,  if  so  disposed,  default  at  any  time  in  any  sum  ranging 
from  four  hundred  thousand  to  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for 
which  the  State  would  have  no  security  whatever,  and  thus  leave 
this  Institution  wholly  without  support.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  is 
no  sufficient  check  upon  the  State  Auditor.  The  penalty  of  his  bond 
is  only  ten  thousand  dollars,  M'hile  he  virtually  controls  all  of  the 
funds  of  the  Institution. 

This  officer,  or  any  deputy  of  his,  could  draw^  with  impunity  a 
fraudulent  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  against  the  funds  of  the  Hospi- 
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tal,  for  any  sum,  in  favor  of  whom  he  might  choose,  and  the  Treas- 
urer be  compelled  to  pay  it,  without  knowing  if  it  were  genuine  or 
not.  In  this  way  the  bulk  of  an  appropriation  might  with  ease  be 
squandered  by  the  malfeasance  of  a  single  person,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Treasurer  or  ourselves.  In  relation  to  drawing  war- 
rants there  is  no  legal  check  whatever  upon  the  Auditor.  He  may 
do  right  or  wrong,  as  he  may  choose  to  do,  and  can  not  be  detected 
until  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  annual  reports  are  made  up. 

Whatever  the  intentions  or  character  of  these  officers  may  have 
been,  or  may  in  future  be,  the  business  methods  required  by  law  are 
unsafe,  and  should  be  improved. 

But  we  can  not  pursue  the  subject  further.  Let  these  matters  be 
fully  investigated  by  your  honorable  body,  and  the  much  needed 
legislation  be  had  which  shall  obviate  some  of  the  faults  of  this  sys- 
tem. As  a  temporary  measure  of  security,  we  would  suggest  that 
all  warrants  drawn  by  the  Auditor  on  account  of  Hospital  appropria- 
tions be  attested  by  our  Secretary,  after  comparison  with  the  original 
bills  for  which  they  were  given  in  paym.ent,  before  the  Treasurer  be 
allowed  to  pay  them. 

CONCLUSION. 

Without  extending  further  this  already  lengthy  report,  conscious 
of  having  left  many  interesting  points  connected  with  the  history 
and  management  of  this  Hospital  unpresented,  we  beg  to  refer  you 
for  further  information  to  the  accompanying  documents;  to  the 
books  and  records  of  the  institution,  and  to  the  vouchers  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  State. 

Having  done  as  well  as  we  could  do  in  all  things  connected  with 
the  management  of  the  Hospital,  and  the  discharge  of  a  trust  which 
has  brought  to  us  labor,  responsibility,  and  often  painful  anxiety, 
with  but  small  emoluments,  we  invite  the  closest  scrutiny  of  our 
official  conduct,  which  we  ask  may  be  without  favor  to  ourselves  or 
others.  We  ask  neither  white-washing  nor  black-washing,  but  only 
justice.  And  for  the  sake  of  the  unfortunate  insane  now  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  to  become  its  inmates,  and  the  aching  hearts  of  maiiy 
at    their    saddened     homes    in    ever}^    neighborhood     throughout 

2  Insane  Hos. 
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the  State,  we  ask  that  your  provision  for  the  future  maintenance- 
of  the  Hospital  be  as  generous  and  as  wise  as  has  ever  been  that 
of  your  predecessors  in  relation  to  this  great  charity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  H.  JAMESON. 

GEO.  F.  CHITTENDEN. 

JOHN  T.  RICHARDSON. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Commissioners : 

Gentlemen: — The  following  report  concerning  the  management 
and  conduct  of  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane^  for  the  year 
ending  October  31,  1878,  is  respectfully  submitted: 

MOVEMENT    OF     POPULATION. 

In  Hospital,  November  1,  1877 614 

Admitted  within  the  year 470 

"Whole  number  treated 1,084 

Daily  average 617 

Discharged — recovered 273 

Discharged — improved 62 

Discharged — not  improved 72 

Discharged — not  insane 4 

Died  59 

Total  ..  470 

Remaining  in  Hospital 614 

The  daily  average  for  the  year  has  exceeded  that  of  any  former 
year,  the  house  having  been  crowded  every  day.  The  ratio  of 
recoveries  is  lower  than  has  been  reported  for  some  years,  there 
having  been  fewer  acute  cases  of  disease  admitted,  and  more 
chronic  cases  retained,  as  a  consequence.  The  death  rate,  however, 
has  been  lower  than  usual. 

Fewer  applicants  for  the  admission  of  patients,  recently  attacked, 
than  has  been  customary  and  expected,  have  been  received  within 
the  past  year,  which  is  a  noticeable  fact,  indicating  a  slight  decrease 
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in  the  development  of  insanity  among  the  popuhition  of  our  State — 
attributable,  undoubtedly,  to  the  general  immunity  of  our  territory 
from  serious  diseases,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  food  for  all  classes 
of  citizens,  as  disease  and  deprivation  are  important  factors  in  the 
causation  of  insanity. 

MAINTENANCE. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Hospital  for  the  year  lias  been  upon  an 
intelligently  economical  basis,  without  waste  or  extravagance  in  any 
direction.  A  gradual  decline  in  the  cost  of  materials  of  subsistence 
has  enabled  us  to  conduct  the  Hospital  upon  a  plan  of  living  nearly 
up  to  the  requirements  of  professional  judgment,  on  a  level  with 
that  of  former  years,  and  yet  leave  undrawn  from  the  State"Treasury 
a  considerable  margin  of  appropriation,  which  might  have  been 
expended.  This,  has  been  done  not  because  our  entire  resources, 
and  much  more  than  ever  has  been,  or  is  ever  likely  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  State  for  the  support  of  State  Hospitals,  could  not . 
have  been  beneficially  expended  in  the  interest  of  the  Insane,  but 
in  obedience  to  our  understanding  of  the  will  of  the  people,  whose 
servants  we  are,  as  expressed  by  their  representatives  in  General 
Assembly — recognizing  their  right  to  limit  the  expenditures  of 
public  monies  for  whatever  purpose  designated. 

FINANCIAL     STATEMENT. 

Appropriations  on  account  of  maintenance  for  the  year 

ending  October  31,  1878 $120,000  00 

Credit  on  account  of  clothing  for  1877 15,715  30 

Total §135,715  30 

Expended  within  the  year $122,176  66 

Refunded  Treasury  for  advance,  1877 765  76 

122,942  42 

Lapsed  to  Treasury,  undrawn  balance $12,772  88 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  amount  advanced  for  clothing  out  of  the  year's  expenditures 
may  be  estimated  as  equal  to  the  amount  of  credit  received  from 
the  account  of  last  year — so  that  our  maintenance  proper,  including 
every  expense  except  clothing,  repairs  and  general  improvements, 
should  be   set  down  at  $107,227.12,   which  indicates  the  rate   of 
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expenditure  for  each  patient  to  have  been  f  173.77  for  the  year,  or 
$3.34  a  week,  there  having  been  a  daily  average  of  617  patients 
maintained. 

When  the  character  of  our  population,  and  the  uses  for  which 
the  Hospital  was  founded,  are  taken  into  consideration — that  it  is 
not,  and  was  not  designed  to  be  a  cheap  boarding  house  for  paupers, 
but  a  refuge  and  hope  for  citizens  of  the  State  afflicted  by  disease 
requiring  special  treatment  and  expensive  care,  the  rate  above  indi- 
cated is  not,  and  does  not  seem  exorbitant. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year  previous,  ending  October 
31,  1877,  was  at  the  rate  of  $3.97. 

In  estimating  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance  of  patients  in  the 
Hospital,  from  printed  reports,  by  persons  not  familiar  with  the 
facts,  an  error  is  often  made  by  adding  the  amount  of  "credit  on 
account  of  clothing,"  which  is  advanced  from  year  to  year,  and 
does  not  really  add  anything  to  our  resources;  and  the  amount 
received  by  the  Steward,  from  sales  of  hides  and  tallow,  mostly, 
originally  drawn  from  the  appropriation,  and  paid  out  and  accounted 
for  in  the  purchase  of  cattle  for  beef,  to  the  amount  of  the  regularly 
appropriated  resources. 

As  the  Hospital  has  no  other  original  resource  than  the  State 
Treasury,  and  can  not  draw  from  that  more  than  is  appropriated  by 
law  for  our  expenditures,  it  follows  that  our  expenses  can  not  exceed 
the  amount  appropriated;  although  by  converting  one  class  oi 
materials  into  another — as  that  of  hides  and  tallow  into  cash  to  be 
expended  for  other  goods,  and  charging  up  the  value  of  each  class 
so  received  in  exchano-e  as  an  original  resource,  the  figures  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  misinformed 
tax-payers. 

REPA  I RS. 

The  appropriation  for  repairs  for  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 31,  1878,  was |10,000  00 

Expended  within  the  year 9,878  62 

Lapsed  to  Treasury,  undrawn $121  38 

The  repairs  of  the  year  have  been  important  and  expensive.  A 
full  detail  would  add  too  much  to  the  volume  of  this  report.  It  is 
proper  to  say,  however,  that  the  object  held  in  view  for  the  last 
ten  years  of  remodeling,  renewing  and  completing  this  Hospital, 
has,  by  the  results  of  the  last  year's  labor,  been  very  nearly  accom- 
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plished.  There  has  been  much  painting  done  this  year;  the  outside 
exposures  of  wood-work  and  iron  cornicing  receiving  this  attention 
for  the  first  time  within  that  period. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  work  has  been  the  plastering  and 
paving  the  entire  basement  and  communicating  passages — and  a 
reconstruction,  stone  paving,  and  re-furnishing  of  the  kitchens 
and  bakery — and  the  changing  of  our  steam  heating  system  from 
high  to  low  pressure,  which  is  in  progress  now,  to  be  completed  in 
a  few  days.  The  saving  in  fuel,  and  the  addition  of  comfort  to 
result  from  this  change,  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have 
suffered  and  endured  the  old  system,  and  its  imperfect  apparatus  for 
a  decade. 

All  intelligently  directed  repairs  should  be  regarded  as  a  saving, 
instead  of  a  waste  or  loss. 

REQUIREMENTS. 

In  my  report  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1876,  (maintenance 
having  been  for  that  year  at  the  rate  of  ^4.49  a  week),  I  estimated 
the  requirements  of  the  Hospital,  for  the  next  two  years,  to  be  at 
the  rate  of  ^4.50  a  week  each  for  600  patients.  The  estimate  at 
that  time  was  just — such  as  His  Excellency,  Governor  Hendricks, 
was  not  prepared  to  criticise  as  being  too  high — but  seen  in  the 
light  of  to-day,  after  a  steady  shrinkage  in  value  of  everything 
merchantable,  it  was  more  than  has  been  found  practically  needful. 
But,  while  the  present  should  not  be  criticised  by  the  past  without 
the  facts  of  the  past  being  present,  so  the  wants  of  the  future  can 
not  be  accurately  determined  by  conditions  which  may  now  obtain. 

An  appropriasion,  already  made,  provides  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Hospital,  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1879 — but  you  will 
have  to  ask  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  for  the  two  years  to 
follow,  viz:— 1880  and  1881. 

An  appropriation,  less  than  that  already  made  for  1879,  would 
be  unadvisable — in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  law  provides  for  retain- 
ing in  the  Treasury  all  unexpended  balances  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  so  that  no  injury  need  be  done  by  an  excessive  appropria- 
tion, while  great  embarrassment  might  result  from  an  insufficient 
provision,  should  there  be  even  a  small  advance  in  the  prices  of 
articles  of  subsistence. — for  which  there  would  be  no  remedy  but  to 
reduce  the  number  of  patients  subsisted  to  meet  the  deficiency. 


VOUCHERS. 

A  catalogue  of  vouchers  covering  the  entire  expenditures  of  the 
year,  to  each  one  of  which  is  appended  an  affidavit  of  the  maker 
verifying  the  correctness  of  the  account  rendered  in  all  particulars, 
approved  by  myself  and  endorsed  by  your  president  after  careful 
examination  and  approval  of  yourselves,  may  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. The  vouchers  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of 
•State,  where  they  are  open  to  inspection. 

HISTORICAL    AND    PERSONAL. 

Recent  criticism  adverse  to  the  financial  management  of  the  Hos- 
pital, charging  great  extravagance,  illustrated  by  figures  either  tor- 
tured or  erroneous,  justifies  a  review  of  the  last  ten  years,  which 
must  necessarily  be  somewhat  historical  and  personal. 

It  is  needless  to  say  to  you — or  to  your  honorable  President,  at 
least,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Board  from  whom  I  received  the 
office  of  Superintendent,  that  a  "  crisis "  has  been  reached  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Hospital  in  1868,  although  the  entire  management  was, 
in  a  political  sense,  harmonious,  which  demanded  a  reconstruction 
of  forces. 

Without  solicitation  on  my  part,  or  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
any  change  in  the  administration  of  Hospital  affairs  was  contempla- 
ted, I  was  asked  to  accept  the  Superintendency. 

Before  determining  to  accept,  or  to  refuse  the  office,  I  visited  a 
model  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  a  neighboring  State  to  satisfy  my- 
self of  the  qualifications  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  a 
position. 

After  spending  a  day  with  the  justly  distinguished  Superintend- 
ent of  that  Hospital,  he  was  informed  of  my  purpose  and  his  advice 
confidently  solicited. 

To  my  surprise  and  humiliation  as  a  citizen  and  native  of  the 
State,  he  said  to  me — "  the  Indiana  Hospital  is  in  disgrace  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  you  never  can  redeem  it.  I  would  advise  you  not 
to  accept." 

That  remark,  gentlemen,  accounts  for  my  being  here  to-day ;  and 
for  the  patient,  unremitted,  ambitious  labor  of  ten  years  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Hospital  and  the  reputation  of  the  State — the  best  of 
my  life. 

This  Hospital,  at  that  time  accommodating  less  than  three  hun- 
•dred  patients,  from  foundation  stone  to  roof-tree,  was  unworthy  of 
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the  name  "  Hospital " — to  say  nothing  of  the  State  whose  super- 
scription it  bore,  or  the  intelligence  and  generosity  of  the  people, 
which,  as  a  pretended  public  benevolence,  it  belied. 

Originally  defective  in  almost  every  particular ;  badly  devised  and 
shabbily  constructed ;  without  adequate  or  intelligent  provision  for 
light,  heat,  or  ventilation;  its  water  supplv  limited  and  untrustwor- 
thy; its  beds  all  of  straw  upon  forbidding  skeletons  of  iron,  rudely 
constructed,  and  without  a  change  of  apparel  of  any  kind  for  even 
such;  tables  bare  and  uninviting,  furnished,  many  of  them,  with 
nothing  but  tin;  walls  everywhere  dingy  and  broken;  woodwork 
begrimed  and  unpainted  for  years;  ceilings  falling;  floors  rotten  and 
water-soaked,  with  abundant  leakages  from  one  story  to  another ; 
bath-rooms  and  furniture  dilapidated;  closets  odorous  and  offensive; 
pantries  loathsome  with  cockroaches;  basement  dungeons  dark, 
humid  and  foul,  unfit  for  life  of  any  kind,  filled  with-  maniacs  who 
raved  and  howled  like  tortured  beasts,  for  want  of  light,  and  air, 
and  food,  and  ordinary  human  associations  and  habiliments;  large 
ground  rooms  unoccupied,  save  by  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  years, 
fit  harborage  of  vermin  of  all  kinds — in  short,  a  great  State  Pau- 
perage,  which  had  been  running  on  a  down  grade,  each  succeeding 
administration  endeavoring  to  exhibit  a  '  cheaper, '  if  not  a  more 
economical  management,  than  its  predecessor  had  reported — thus 
catering  to  ignorance  at  the  expense  of  misery.  Such  at  least  were 
my  impressions  at  the  time. 

It  required  but  a  glance  to  see  that  the  work  of  redemption — 
placing  the  Hospital  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  establishments 
of  its  kind,  by  so  reconstructing,  furnishing  and  equipping  it,  as  to 
bear  the  inspection  of  persons  familiar  with  the  public  provisions 
of  other  States,  and  qualified  to  criticise  its  wants,  without  the  need 
to  blush  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  commonwealth — would  require 
time,  labor,  and  money. 

Such  perceptions  and  suggestions  were  not  new  or  unfelt  by  such 
of  you  as  were  then  members  of  the  Board,  whose  practical  wisdom 
and  cordial  co-operation  with  colleagues  since  appointed  have  done 
so  much  toward  the  accomplishment  of  purposes  then  formed  and 
contemplated. 

In  my  report  October  31st,  1870,  my  second  Hospital  year,  the 
following  passages  may  be  found,  which  corroborate  the  statements 
above  made — repeated  now  as  explanatory  of  such  purposes  as  have 
cost  the  State  a  goodly  sum  for  their  execution,  and  in  justification 
of  them. 
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" Estimates  for  current  expenses  and  repairs  were  made  just 

previous  to  my'acccssion  to  the  Superintendency  by  the  old  Board 
of  Commissioners,  and  seem  to  have  been  based  upon  close  calcula- 
tions for  a  bare  maintenance  of  the  Hospital  as  it  then  was,  and  not 
upon  necessities  involved  by  an  effort  to  place  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  our  other  State  institutions — 
to  say  nothing  of  similar  institutions  provided  for  by  our  neighbor- 
ing States.  *  *  *  *  There  are  two  methods  of  conducting  an  In- 
stitution like  this.  One  method  embraces  no  other  consideration 
than  that  of  maintaining  the  unfortunate  men  and  women  consign- 
ed to  its  walls  as  public  paupers  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  expen- 
diture. The  other  takes  into  consideration  the  greatest  possible 
good  to  be  accomplished  by  such  a  benevolence  exercised  toward 
unfortunate  and  worthy  citizens  of  the  State,  embracing  ideas  of 
common  comfort,  and  the  amelioration  of  such  suffering  as  is  un- 
known to  any  other  class  of  persons,  and  their  final  restoration  to 
society,  ***>!<  together  with  all  of  the  improvements  incident 
to  the  progress  of  science  and  the  application  of  art,  which  contri- 
bute to  these  ends,  keeping  the  Institution  in  the  front  rank  of  san- 
itariums of  its  dignity  and  importance.  *  *  ^^  *  As  a  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  *  *  believing  that  such  is  not  only  the 
desire  of  the  people  of  the  State,  but  that  they  would  not  know- 
ingly be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  this,  I  have  adopted  the 
latter  method,  and  have  acted  upon  it  to  the  extent  of  the  means 
furnished,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  until  convinced  that  such  is 
not  their  purpose,  nor  their  wish.  **>!<***  The  Insane 
should  not  be  treated  as  public  paupers  because  cared  for  at  public 
expense.  *  >i<  >t^  jV^o  class  of  citizens — no  individual  can  claim 
complete  immunity  from  the  disease.  *  *  *  No  man  knows 
when  he  may  have  to  consign  some  one  of  his  own  family  or 
kindred  to  the  generous  wards  of  an  Insane  Hospital — or  that 
himself  may  not  be  the  next  for  whom  admission  may  be  asked. 

*  *  *  *  Jt  should  be,  then,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  the  wish  of 
every  intelligent  citizen  of  the  State  that  their  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  liber- 
ality of  expenditure,  intelligently  and  economically  directed,  as 
would  meet  their  approbation  and  desire  were  their  own  nearest  and 
dearest  friends  participants  of  its  beneficence.  *  *  ^  *  In 
this  light,  and  in  no  other  should  the  whole  matter  be  considered. 

*  *  *  *  Qj^  assuming  the  duties  of  Superintendent,  two  years 
ago,  and  inspecting  the  Hospital  for  the  first  time,  I  was  seriously 
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impressed  by  the  conviction  that  such  had  not  always  been  the 
paramount  consideration  in  its  past  management;  or  if  it  had  been, 
then,  that  the  means  must  have  been  entirely  inadequate  to  the  end; 
which  latter  consideration  my  own  experience  has  taught  me  to 
regard  as  sufficient,  if  not  the  only  explanation  of  the  manifold 
deficiencies  of  materials  and  appointments,  which,  from  observation 
of  other  public  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  I  had  come  to  regard  as 
indispensable.  *  *  *  *  Xo  lift  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  out  of  this  readily  recognized  and  well-worn  groove,  with 
its  downward  tendency,  and  place  it  where  every  public  institution 
of  the  State  should  be  found  at  at  all  times,  in  a  position  worthy  of 
an  intelligent,  progressive  and  prosperous  ])eople  has  been  my 
constant  and  almost  single  purpose." 

■*  In  closing  my  fourth  report,  October    31,   1872,  the  following 
expression  was  given  to  the  public : 

"The  office,  which  I  have  occupied  for  four  years,  was  tendered 
to  me  without  solicitation.  *  *  *  j  accepted  the  responsibility 
after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  Hospital  and  its  affiiirs,  compre- 
hending the  magnitude  of  the  work  before  me,  should  my  ambition 
to  redeem  the  Hospital  from  its  low  estate  be  more  than  partially 
r(>alized,  but  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  and  obstructions  in  the  way 
of  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  end.  *  *  *  That  much  has 
been  done,  and  well  done,  notwithstanding,  I  know  must  be  the 
verdict  of  an  observing  people.  *  *  *  Compared  with  pre- 
vious administrations  of  the  Hospital,  the  expenditure  of  the  past 
four  years  have  been  in  excess.  *  ''^  *  Meantime  the  Hospital 
has  increased  to  nearly  double  its  former  dimensions.  *  *  * 
The  work  of  renovating  and  furnishing  has  gone  steadily  forward, 
slowly,  but  perceptibly  transforming  the  whole  house.  *  *  *  The 
administrative  force  has  been  increased  in  number  and  intelligence, 
(than  for  which  no  demand  was  greater),  calling  for  an  advance  in 
Avages.  *  *  *  ^}i  upward  motion  is  at  the  expense  of  force. 
All  downward  motion  increases  in  velocity  by  multiples  of  time  and 
distance.  *  *  *  Gloomy  walls,  unfurnished  rooms,  meager  diet, 
a  burdened  atmosphere,  ignorant,  and  brutal  because  ignorant, 
attendants,  may  do  for  criminals  whom  vengeance,  if  not  justice, 
might  pursue  with  penalties,  but  they  are  unworthy  the  holy  name 
of  charity,  and  are  a  fraud  upon  all  pretense  of  sanitary  science. 
Such  an  establishment,  although  dignified  with  the  name  of  "Hos- 
pital," without  a  hope  and  prospect  of  great  improvement,  I  could 
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have  no  des're  to  preside  over  as  an  officer,  or  minister  to  as  a  phy- 
sician." 

Six  more  years  of  lal>or  in  the  direction  thus  publicly  indicated, 
and  endorsed  by  liberal  appropriations,  has  accomplished  the  end  at 
which  Ave  aimed  in  the  beginning.  We  nov/  invite  inspection  of 
the  work  peribrmed,  and  point  with  satisfaction  to  an  Institution 
worthy  of  the  name  it  bears,  accommodating  daily  over  six  hundred 
patients;  thoroughly  renovated;  remodeled  in  its  most  prominent 
and  essential  features;  lighted;  ventilated;  warmed  by  the  best 
methods  and  most  approved  apparatus;  supplied  abundantly  with 
water;  well  furnished  throughout;  thoroughly  equipped ;  its  ancient 
dungeons  all  abolished  ;  decay  arrested;  every  foot  of  space  utilized; 
the  grounds  improved  and  ornamented;  communication  with  the 
City  Fire  Department,  and  with  the  whole  outside  world  by  elec- 
tricity established;  a  well  trained  force  of  intelligent  employes — in 
short,  a  house  in  order,  a  Hospital  for  the  Insane ! 

That  such  a  transformation  has  cost  the  State  some  money,  is  a 
fact  not  to  be  denied  ;  a  fact  which  needs  to  be  known,  but  does  not 
need  to  be  defended. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  rate  of  expenditure  ])er  capita 
for  maintaining  the  inmates  of  this  Hospital,  including  subsistence, 
salaries  and  wages,  and  a  large  addition  to  the  furniture  and  equip- 
ments of  the  house  not  otherwise  provided  for,  to-wit : 

For  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1869 $3  79 

For  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1870 4  42 

For  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1871 4  68 

For  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1872 4  88 

For  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1873 4  96 

For  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1874 5  83 

For  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1875 4  91 

For  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1876 4  49 

For  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1877 3  97 

For  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1878 3  34 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  per  week  for  each  patient  in  ten 
American  Hospitals,  compiled  from  official  reports,  upon  which  I 
based  my  estimate  of  necessities  in  1869,  was  $5.62.  These  were 
all  neighboring  State  hospitals  except  one,  the  Government  Hospi- 
tal at  Washington — affording  a  much  more  reasonable  contrast  than 
can  be  made  by  reference  to  France,  Belgium  or  Scotland.  The 
weekly  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  same  year  in  the  Pennsylvania 
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Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Philaclel})hia — Dr.  Kirkbride's — was  at 
the  rate  of  88.83.  The  eost  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  was  at  the  rate 
of  86.04;  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  87.17;  and  it  is  a  memorable  circum- 
stance that  the  public  reputation  of  these  hospitals  at  that  time  bore 
a  direct  relation  to  these  rates  of  expenditures,  but  could  not  have 
been  based  upon  a  knowledge  o±  them. 

The  following  table,  based  upon  monthly  exhibits  of  subsistence 
made  to  your  Board,  exhibits  the  quantity  of  leading  articles  con- 
sumed within  the  year,  and  their  cost;  also,  the  daily  ration  for 
each  patient,  and  its  cost: 


Flour  

Fresh  meats.... 

Other  meat 

Sugars 

Coffee 

Tea 

Butter 

All  other  food. 


Total  food  subsistence  for 
the  year  


All    other   materials  ex^ 
cept  fuel  and  light 


Total  subsistence  per 
day 


Pounds. 


214,228 

123,547 

25,373 

24,139 

8,238 

2,610 

32,311 


Cost. 


$6,327 
9,308 
1,817 
2,448 
1,732 
1,276 
6,436 
8,573 


8,143  74 


Daily 
Kation. 


Ounces.        Cents. 


Cost  of 
Daily  Ration. 


12  5-10  2 

7  3-10  j  3 

1  4-10  I     

1  4-10  i     

9-10  I     

1-10  j     

1  9-10  i  2 


Mills. 

3  2-10 

4  2-10 
6  6-10 
9 

6  3-10 
4  9-10 
3 
1  6-10 


j 

13 

8  8-10 

2 

9  9-10 

16 

i 

8  7-10 

Should  our  expenditures  be  still  further  reduced?  It  is  practica- 
ble !     Is  it  best  to  do  so  ? 

Human  life  can  be  maintained  on  a  much  thinner  and  less  expen- 
sive diet  than  has  been  furnished  to  our  household.  A  cheap  soup 
can  be  concocted  from  refuse  meats  and  inferior  or  damaged  vege- 
tables, which  would  eke  out  for  a  time  a  flickering  existence,  much 
better  than  nothing,  and  desirable  if  no  better  can  be  afforded. 
Salted  meats,  corn  bread,  and  beans,  could  be  substituted   for  our 
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better  nutrition,  with  some  slight  saving  to  the  State  ;  but  they  are 
not  so  well  adapted  to  building  up  impaired  organization,  and  restor- 
ing impoverished  blood  and  brains!  New  York  City  has  tried  the 
experiment  for  her  public  charities.  A  distinguished  Professor  of 
Physiology  furnished  the  formula  for  the  cheapest  possible  8ut)sist- 
ence  compatible  with  continuance  of  human  life;  but  an  outraged 
sense  of  humanity  has  compelled  the  authorities  to  recede  from  the 
practice  inaugurated  upon  such  a  basis.  The  experiment  can  be 
repeated  in  Indiana,  if  desirable;  and  for  a  time  the  Hospital 
might  be  run  quite  smoothly,  or,  rather,  "  let  go  "  on  a  down  grade 
with  some  economy  of  force,  but  with  inevitable  disaster  awaiting 
it  at  the  foot  of  the  slope.  .Do  the  people  of  Indiana  demand  this? 
If  so,  they  have  but  to  express  .their  wish,  and  limit  their  appropri- 
ations accordingly.  For  myself — and  I  know  that  I  express  your 
judgment  at  the  same  time — T  can  but  enter  protest  against  a 
"penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  policy,  so  long  as  it  remains  the 
purpose  of  the  State  to  restore  to  health,  by  the  uses  of  the  Hospital, 
as  well  as  to  keep  in  custody  and  protect  its  helpless  and  irresponsi- 
ble citizens.  A  policy  which,  whenever  it  may  be  ordained,  I  can 
only  pray  to  be  spared  the  pain  of  witnessing. 

I  wish,  also,  to  record  here,  whether  this  shall  be  my  last  report, 
or  not,  my  warning  against  the  invasion  of  such  an  Institution  as 
this  by  partisan  politicians  of  whatever  persuasion,  begetting  the 
necessity  of  so  managing  and  maintaining  a  great  State  beneficence, 
in  which  all  citizens  are  interested  equally,  as  to  contribute  to  party 
necessities,  fancied  or  real,  at  the  expense  of  usefulness  and  true 
economy. 

I  recognize  the  fact  with  pride,  and  hope,  for  the  future  of  our 
free  governments,  that  politicians,  of  whatever  party,  however 
insincere  themselves,  yet  find  the  surest  road  to  success  by  following 
the  ancient  maxims  of  the  just  and  upright  in  statesmanship,  and 
are  still  compelled  to  appeal  to  sentiments  of  manliness,  integrity, 
and  justice,  (which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  alive  and  active  in 
human  nature)  in  their  pursuit  of  place  and  power. 

I  recognize,  also,  the  fact  that  the  periodical  promise  of  "  retrench- 
ment and  reform"  made  by  politicians  and  parties  should  be 
fulfilled  whenever  practicable.  But  there  is  a  limit.  An  insti- 
tution of  this  kind  can  be  retrenched  out  of  existence,  and 
soon  would  be,  should  each  successive  Legislature  feel  called 
upon  to  appropriate  something  less  than  did  its  predecessor ;  and 
nothing  but  failure  and  disgrace  can  be  anticipated  as  a  result  of 
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bandying  great  and  permanent  institutions  of  a  strictly  professional 
character  like  footballs  between  contending  and  alternatingly  suc- 
cessful parties.  I  wish  it  also  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do 
not  make  this  record  with  any  selfish  desire  for  personal  retention 
in  an  office  which  I  have  already  occupied  for  more  than  double  the 
average  term  of  five  predecessors,  and  which  I  would  only  consent 
to  remain  in  because  "  wanted." 

It  is  not  a  place  of  case,  nor  of  luxury,  nor  refined  associations. 
Its  moneyed  compensation  is  but  moderate,  while  its  responsibilities 
and  anxieties  are  great.  But  most  of  all,  it  is  a  position  subjecting 
its  occupants  to  those  ungenerous  exactions  on  the  one  hand  and 
unjust  imputations  on  the  other,  which  forever  attend  life  in  public 
positions  of  importance,  where  parties  rule,  and  not  individuals  or 
people,  and  public  offices  are  regarded  as  party  spoils. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Steward's  report  of  farm  products — and  monies  received  and 
disbursed  by  him  for  the  year  is  hereto  appended. 

The  farm  has  been  less  productive  than  it  has  been  sometimes  re- 
ported to  have  been.  The  net  profit  derived  from  the  farm  can 
never  be  very  large. 

The  garden  vegetables  produced  are  a  great  comfort  and  benefit  to 
our  population — and  the  milk,  into  which  all  pasturage,  hay  and 
fodder  raised  is  converted,  is  an  important  item.  Yet,  I  think  an 
estimate  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  as  net  gain  from  the  farm 
would  be  a  liberal  calculation.  The  labor  of  the  Insane,  such  as 
we  find  it,  is  more  beneficial  to  themselves  than  profitable  to  the 
Hospital. 

It  has  been  sucro-ested  that  the  monev  received  bv  the  Steward 
from  sales  of  hides,  etc.,  should  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury. 
As  there  is  no  law  by  which  the  Treasurer  could  receive  such  a  fund 
and  place  it  to  the  credit  of  the  Hospital,  to  do  so  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  returning  just  so  much  of  our  appropriation  to  the  Treasury. 
I  can  see  no  necessity  for  so  doing,  unless  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
the  money  would  be  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  State^ 
than  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Steward,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a 
bonded  officer.  It  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  Hospital  to  have  a 
fund  from  which  small  bills  can  be  paid,  without  waiting  for  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Board,  in  some  instances.  A  list  of 
vouchers  covering  the  disbursements  of  the  Steward,  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix. 
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More  pasturage,  affording  a  more  abundant  supply  of  milk  wauld 
be  desirable  for  this  Hospital  alone ;  and  when  the  new  Hospital^ 
or  "  department  for  women  "  is  opened  and  populated,  as  it  soon 
will  be,  the  demand  will  become  urgent. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 

The  Hospital  returns  grateful  acknowledgements  for  periodicals 
furnished  by  generous  publishers — more  of  which  would  be  very 
acceptable. 

Cash  donations  to  the  amount  of  $950  have  been  received  since 
my  last  report,  subject  to  your  disposal. 

I  would  suggest  renewal  of  library  books.  Fortunate  as  the 
Hospital  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years  in  the  selection  of  members 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  I  feel  that  my  personal  acknowledgements 
are  due  to  the  present  Board,  as  more  has  been  accomplished  under 
its  management  in  the  right  direction,  than  was  found  practicable 
under  any  previous  administration. 

It  is,  also,  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  members  of  the  Board  and  Hospital  staff,  have  for  years 
been  divided  in  their  relation  to  political  parties,  no  possible  taint 
of  partisan  feeling  has  ever  disturbed  the  harmony  of  their  action 
in  Hospital  affairs. 

Kespectfally  submitted, 

ORPHEUS  EVERTS, 

Superintendent. 


STEWARD'S   REPORT. 


Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  account  with  Farm^  1878  : 

DEBIT. 

To  farm   products,  vegetables,  hay,   grain,   etc.,    as    per 

schedule ". $1,792  00 

To  14,000  gallons  milk  at  15  cents  per  gallon 2,190  00 

To  18  calves  at  ^5.00  each 90  00 

Total  proceeds §4,072  20 

CREDIT. 

By  cost  of  production,  labor,  teams  and  tools,  ground- 
feed  and  products  fed  to  cows,  pasturage  not  in- 
cluded  §2,801  35 

Estimated  profit §1,270  95 

For  details  see  Appendix. 


Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  account  with  George  Patterson^  Steward : 

CREDIT. 

By  cash  received  from  sales  of  hides,  tallow,  etc.,  from 

November  1,  1877,  to  October  31,  1878 §3,539  21 

DEBIT. 

To  cash  paid  out  as  per  vouchers  on  file §2,815  25 

For   itemized    accounts    of   receipts,    and   list    of   vouchers,    see 
Appendix. 

GEORGE  PATTERSON, 

Steward. 


APPENDIX 


3  Insane  Hos. 
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EXHIBIT  of  the  Quantity  and  Cost  of  Subsistence  During  the 
Year  from  November  1,  1877,  to  October  31,  1878,  Inclusive. 


Articles. 


Flour  . 
Beef  ... 
■Sugar . 
Coflfee.. 


Tea. 


Butter 

other  provisions,  fruit, vegetables,  etc. 
All  other  meats 


Brooms.. 

Soap 

Sundries 


Total 16     8  7-10 


■  Consumed  - 


Oz. 

7  3-10 

14-10 

9-10 

1-10 

19-10 


Lbs.  Oz. 

214,228  ... 

128,547  ... 

24,1.39  ... 

8,238  8 

2,610  ... 

32,311  12 


25, 373 


-CO-ST- 


?W 


Cts.  Mills. 
2     3  2-10 


4  2-10 

9 

6  3-10 

4  8-10 

3 

16-10 

6  6-10 


7-10 
...  9  5-10 
2     1  7-10 


Dols.  Cts. 

6,327  85 

9, 308  66 

2, 448  71 

1,732  91 

1,276  61 

6, 436  38 

8, 573  45 

1,817  37 

201  30- 

2,038  53 

5,903  91 


Dels 

8 

12 


Cts.  Mills. 

49  3 

52  1  6-10 

3    28  9 

2    32  6     ■ 

1  71  3 
8    63  9 

11     50  9 

2  43  9 

...     27        1-5 

2     73  7 

7    92  4 


Total  average  per  day,  16  cents  8  7-10  mills. 


LIST  OF  VOUCHERS 

On  file  in  the  otfice  of  the  Auditor  of  State,  on  account  of  Indiana 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1878. 


By  Whom  Made. 


On  Accocnt  of. 


Walworth  iranufactuiing  Company Steam  kettles.... 

George  H.  H'itkara Clothing 

Cobb  li  Branham Coal 

Indiana  Hospital  Insane Wages 

Kowen,  Stewart  &  Co Siationerv 

Albert  G:ill Carpets 

Dickson,  Kiihn  ik  Co Coal 

J.George  Stilz Seeds 

J.  Heller Potatoes 

W.  B.  Burford Siaiionery 

Joseph  D.  Pattison Miich  cow 

Niblock,  Merritield  A-  Co Coal  and  coke... 

Christian  Busch Kejiairing_ shoes 

Speitrel,  Thorns  &  Co Furnilure.' 

H.  W.  Carpenter Pasture 

AV.  A.Wheeler •  Fruit  cans 

Jdhnston  Bros I  Tinware 


Roil  A  Morris. 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co 

Hibben,  Pattison  i<e  Co 

Henry  Sanders 

J.  A.McKenzie 

C.  Freiduen 

AV.  P.  Ridley 

Hogshire  A  Pt"isner 

Parrott,  Nickum  A  Co 

L.  S.  Avres  <.t  (.'o 

Omer  Tousey  &  Co 

AV.  P.  Ripley 

John  Si-heid  &  Co 

H.  H.  Lee 

George  Robinson 

Lay  ton  Hawkins 

I),  "a.  Richardson 

Harlin   Hadlev 

G.  G.  Holman". 

J.  AV.  Julian 

Stewart  A  Barry 

Indiana  Hospital  Insane... 

P.M.  Pursell  &.  Laing 

A.  Keifer 

IMcDonough  &  Townsend. 

A'ajen,  New  &  Co 

Coburn  *  Jonps 

Gritfith*  AVilliams 

Robert  Tomlinson 

E.J.  Swan 

Indiana  Hospital  Insane... 

Stewart  *  Barry 

G.  G.  Holman 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co 

Albert  Gall 

John  J.  Gates 

A.  A.  Heifer 

Indianapolis  News  Co 


AVa!l  paper  and'hanging... 

Gas 

Dry  goods 

Butter 

Clothing 

Siioes 

Groceri  es 

Slippers 

Crackers 

Dry  gnods 

Soap 

Buuer 

Fish 

Coflee 

Butter 

Brooms 

Flour 

Cattle 

Groceries 

Flour  and  meal 

Medicine 

AVages 

Slate  aud  tin 

Paint 

N. A. Plaster 

Hardware 

Lumber 

Plastering 

AVood 

Telegraph  work  and  wire. 

AVages 

Medicine 

Groceries 

Gas 

Repairing 

Smitliing 

Smithing 

Advertising 


,22S  63 

514  75 

428  31 

:,  714  11 

31  43 
88G  56 
183  77 

34  15 
479  71 
140  75 

00  00 
282  37 

12  35 
795  30 

40  CO 

11  30 

29  85 
345  37 
372  GO 
260  98 

15  30 
52  OO 

328  60 
301  90 
252  OO 

70  93 
190  50 
171  40 
802  00 

62  84 
2J4  .50 

42  93 

16  00 
644  60 
774  18 
252  04 
115  .30 
204  51 
280  45 
282  18 
135  00 

24  00 
166  08 
213  92 
2j0  61 
114  00 
650  OO 
,714  77 
292  79 
.347  25 

329  SO 
211  30 

28  00 
16  05 
40  75 
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LIST  OF  VOUCHERS— Continued. 


By  Whom  Made. 


Dickson, Kuhn  &  Co 

Niblock,  Merrifield  &  Co 

Albert  Isensee 

Hidi-,  Leather  &  Belt  Co 

W.  B.  Burlord 

Gardner  it  Co 

Woven  Wire  Mattress  Co 

Close  &  Wassou 

Murphy,  Johnston  &  Co 

George  H  Heitkam 

W.  P.  Ripley 

F.  M.  Herron 

Omer  Tousey  &  Co 

John  Scheid  &  Co 

Knos  Hadlev 

H.  H.  Lee...: 

Holmes,  Pettit  &  Bradshaw 

J.  W.  Julian 

W.P.Ripley 

George  Robinson 

Harleu  Hadley 

Henry  Sanders 

George  Ohlyer 

Lay  ton  Hawkins 

D.  A.  KiL-hardson 

Parrot t,Nickum  &  Co 

Indiana  Hospital  for  Insane 

Coburu  &  Jones 

Vajen,New  &  Co 

P.  M.  Pursell  &  Laiug 

A.  Kcifer 

G.  C  Barnes,  agent 

Coni-ad  Neab 

r>e-in  Hrolhers 

R.  R.  Rouse 

Sinker,  Davis  &  Co 

Griffitli  &  Williams 

W.  W.  Weaver 

Johnston  Broihens 

E.  J.  Swan 

Indiana  Hospital  for  Insane 

Close  A  ^V'asson 

Murphy,  Johnston  &  Co 

.lohn  Scheid  &  Co 

Holmes,  Petlit  &  Bradshaw 

H  H.  Lee 

Dickson, Kuhn  &  Co 

Morris,  Gorrell  &  Jones 

J.  W.  Julian 

Christian  Biiseh 

Mai-sliall  Rawlings 

J.  W.  Julian 

W.  P.  Ripley 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co 

J.  A.  McKenzie 

W.  P.  Ripley 

W.B.Burford 

John  Neilson 

Hogshire  &  Reisner 

W.  W.  Webb 

G.  G.  Holman 

J.  Jones,  assignee  iui  Omer  Tousey.. 

Indianapolis  Sentinel , 

H.C.  Schultz 

Lay  ton  Hawkins 

D.J.  Robinson 

Charles  Robinson 

S.  W.  Johnson 

George  Kob'nson 

Parrott.Nickum  &  Co 

Robertson  &   Perry 

R.  L.  MeOuat 

Henry  Sanders 

Jacob  Voegile 

Indiana  Hospital  for  Insane 

Coburn  &  Joues 


On  Account  of. 


Coal 

Coke  

Keys  and  locks 

Belting 

Stationery 

Set'ecs  

Mattresses 

Dry  goods 

Dry  goods 

Clothing 

Groceries 

Spectacles 

Soap 

Fish 

Cattle  

Coffee - 

Lard 

Meal  and  flour 

Butter 

Eggs  and  butter 

Beef  cattle 

Butter , 

Baskets 

Brooms 

Flour 

Crackers 

Wages 

Lumber 

Hardware 

Lining  

Turpentine 

Furnace  grates 

Radiators 

Repair  pump 

Packing  pump 

Machine  repairing 

Plastering 

Coffins  

Repairs  roof 

Telegraph  work  and  wire. 

Wages 

Dry  goods 

Drv  goods 

Fish 

Pork  

Coffee  and  tea 

Coal 


Queensware 

Water  privilege.. 
Repairing  shoes.. 
Butter  and  eggs.. 
Meal  and  flour.... 

(Troceries  

Gas 

Clothing 

Butter 

Stationery 

Eggs 

Shoes 

Smithing 

Groceries 

Soap 

Sentinel 

Harness  repairs., 

Brooms 

Sausage 

Sausage 

Sausage 

Butter  and  eggs.. 

Crackers 

Groceries 

Tinware 

Butter 

Tinware 

Wages 

Lumber 
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LIST  OF  VOUCHERS— Continued. 


By  Whom  Made. 


On  Account  of. 


Vajen,  New  &  Co i  llardware 

P.M.Pursell  &  Laing j  Tinning 

J.Giles  Smith,  agent |  Gas  burners  .. 

A.  Keifer i  Oil  

W.  Dell  <fe  Sou I  Stove  pipe 

Dean  Bros [  Repairs 

E.J. Swan Electric  wire 

Stewart  &  Barrv  '  Medicine  . 


George  Patterson 

Griffith  A  Williams.... 

Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane 

Kingan  &  Co 

W.  P.RipIev 

W.H.Youn"g 

J.  M.Munieal 

Hibben,  Pattison  A  Co 

W.P.Ripley 

Hogshire  &  Reisner 

J.  A.  McICenzle 

George  H.  Heitkam , 

Close  A  Wassou 

Henry  Sanders 

Parroti,  Niekum  &  Co 

Morris,  Gorrell  A  Jones 

Lay  ton  Hawkins 

H.H.Lee 

Conduitt,  McKnight  &  Co 

F.  Geopper  A  Co Clothing 

Bowen,  Stewart  A  Co i  Printing  blanks.. 

George  Robinson Butter  and  eggs.. 

A'al.  Meir I  Ale 

.John  K.Johnson  i  Medicine 

Stewart  &  Barry  I  Medicine 

J.  W.Julian ." I  Flour  and  meal.. 

N.B.  Groflf I  Garden  seed 

Jay  G.  Voss '  Flour 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co I  Gas 

Harding  &  Bannister Advertising 

Eli  Heiney I  Horse 

R.  L.  McOiiat I  Tinware 

Dickson,  Kuhn  &  Co Coal 

John  Seheid  &  Co Fish 

E.  N.  Brilev Work  on  electric. 


Cutting  and  hauling  ice. 

Plastering 

Wages 

Pork  and  Hams 

Butter 

Horse 

Cattle 

Dry  goods 

Groceries 

Shoes 

Clothing 

Clothing 

Dry  goods 

Butter  and  eggs 

Cracker.s 

Queensware 

Brooms 

Coffee 

Groceries 


J.  H.  Schockley 

Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane  , 

Conrad  Neab 

A.  Keifer 

P.M.  Pursell  &  Laing 

Vajen,  New  &  Co., 


Work  on  electric. 

Wages 

Iron  pipe 

PaiRt  and  oil 

Tinning 

Hardware 


Coburn  &  Jones i  Lumber  . 


J.  Giles  Smith,  agent 

Conrad  Neab 

Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane  . 

C<induitt,  McKnight  &  Co 

H.H.Lee 

Close  Jt  Wasson 

Murphy,  Johnston  &  Co 

Goepper  s.  Mansiield 

J.T.  McConn 

Morris,  Gorrell  A:  Jones 

George  Robinson 

George  H.  Heitkam 

Jay  G.  Voss 

George  Parks  &  Bro 

Parrott,  Niekum  i:  Co 

Everson  ft  Deitz 

S.  H.  Gold  *  Co 

G.  G.  Holraan 

Coffin,  Wheat,  Fletcher  &  Co 

John  Neilson 

Layton  Hawkins 

John  J.  Grttes 

Cobb  &  Branliam 

E.  B.  Martindale 

Samuel  R.  Lippincott 

H.C.Schultz 


Gas  burners 

Iron  pipe 

Wages 

Groceries 

Coffee  and  tea 

Dry  goods  

Dry  goods  

Clothing 

Cattle 

Queensware 

Butter  and  eggs 

Suspenders 

Flour 

Granite  and  ironware., 

Crackers , 

Butter  and  eggs 

Groceries.... 

Apples 

Pork 

Eggs 

Brooms 

Smithing 

Coke 

•Journal 

Blueing  

Harness  ..'. 


Amount. 


S90  31 
28  00 
31  25 

26  23 

27  70 
10  GS 

300  00 
169  16 

124  25 
30  02 

2,745  36 
307  33 
512  50 
140  00 

1,257  79 
435  60 
378  24 

125  00 
241  50 
239  25 

44  61 
.  13  97 

30  33 

35  75 

19  20 

105  10 

229  62 

112  25 

•27  50 

25  27 

40  50 

35  75 
124  75 

82  00 

8  85 

673  65 

273  60 

4  00 

1.30  00 

8  40 

858  99 

114  80 

86  00 

36  00 
189  49 
122  OO 

45  51 
73  87 
91  62 

148  47 
22  50 
114  85 
2,  753  53 
203  11 
200  66 

30  58 
292  50 
314  25 
740  27 
106  88 

31  44 
8  00 

220  65 
68  75 
40  25 

179  40 

489  64 
10  00 

290  25. 
4  04 
19  20 
.32  35 
45  50 
66  OO 
1  50 

37  75 
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LIST  OF  VOUCHEES— Continued. 


To  Whom  Made. 


On  Account  op. 


H.  W.  Carpenter 

E.  W.  Gleason,  agent 

Chvistian  Busch 

W.H.  Fulton,  agent 

Henry  Sanders 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co 

Dickson,  Kuhn  &  Co 

Harding  &  Bannister 

N.  B.  Groff. 

J.W.Julian 

Stewart  &  Barrv 

AV.  B.  Burford..". 

W.  P.Ripley 

John  Sclieid  &  Co 

A.  A.  Heifer 

Indiana  Hospital  Insane 

Conrad  Neab 

Vajen,  New  &  Co 

Indiana  Hospital  Insane 

Hogshire  &  Reisner 

Close  &  Wasson 

George  H.  Heitkam 

J.  AV.  Julian 

E.  G.Bagley 

Coffin,  Wheat  &  Fletcher 

Parrott,  Niekuni  &  Co 

Alfred   Clark 

S.  N.Gold 

Murphy,  Johnston  &  Co.. 

C.  Freidgen 

M.  O'Conner 

Layton  Hawkins 

Charles  Robin.son 

Morris,  Gorrell  &  Jones 

John  Trost 

James  O'Brien 

Jay  G.  Voss 

Pleasant  Almond 

H.  W.  Oirpenter 

H.  H.  Lee 

Everson  &  Deitz 

J.  T.  McConn 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co 

Niblock,  Merrifield  &  Co 

Stewarts  Barry 

AV.  B.  Burford 

R.  L.  McOuat 

N.B.  Groff 

John  Neilson 

Indiana  Hospital  Insane 

P.  M.  Pursell  &  Laing , 

A.  Keifer 

Conrad  Neab 

Vajen,  New  &  Co 

Johnston  Bro 

Cobiirn  &  Jones 

R.  R.  Rouse 

Indiana  Cement  Pipe  Co 

John  C.  Burton 

Indiana  Hospital  for  Insane. 

Spfigel,  Thorns  &  Co , 

Pleasant  Almond 

D.  A.  Richardson 

AViles,  Coffin  &  Smith 

H.  H.  Lee 

Kingan  &  Co 

Murphy,  Johnston  &  Co 

Close  &  Wasson 

L.  S.  Avers  &  Co 

Everson  &  Deitz 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co 

S,N.Gold  &  Co 

A.  A.  Heifer 

Morris,  Gorrell  &  Jones 

Ewald  Over 


Corn 

Bell  telephone 

Repairing  shoes 

Refrigerator 

Butter  and  eggs, 

Gas 

Coal 

Herald 

Garden  seed 

INIeal  and  flour 

Medicine 

Stationery 

Groceries  and  soap.. 

Fish 

Smithing 

Wages 

Fittings 

Hardware 

Wages 

Shoes 

Dry  goods , 

Clothing 

Flour  and  meal 

Soap 

Pork  and  hams 

Crackers 

Butter  and  eggs 

Groceries 

Dry  goods 

Slippers 

Groceries 

Brooms , 

Potatoes 

Queensware 

Potatoes 

Potatoes 

Flour 

Cattle 

Corn 

Coffee  and  tea 

Butter  and  eggs 

Cattle 

Gas 

Coke 

Medicine 

Stationery 

Tinware 

Garden  seed 

Eggs 

Wages 

Tinning 

Paint  and  oil 

Plumbing 

Hardware 


Lumber 

Packing  pump 

Flue  pipe 

Shoes 

AViiges 

Furniture 

Cattle 

Flour 

(Jroceries 

Ccpffee  and  tea 

Pork 

Dry  goods 

Dry  goods 

Dry  goods 

Butter  and  eggs 

Gas 

Butter  and  eggs 

Smithing 

Queensware 

Washing  machine. 
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LIST  OF  VOUCHERS— Continued. 


By  WnoM  Made. 


On  Acoodnt  of. 


Holmes,  Pettit  &  Bradshaw.... 

Albeit  Isensee 

I).  Hardin 

J.  W.  Julian 

Henrv  Sanders 

Alfred  Clark 

William  BoatriglU 

E.  G.  Bagley 

Elizabeth  Suhmidlli 

Parrott,  Nickum  A  Co 

W.  \V.W\lib 

Christian  Busl-Ii 

Albert  Gall 

G.F.Adams  &  C'o 

Indiana  llcspital  for  Insane... 

Va.icn,New  A  Co 

A.Keiler 

Haugh  iV  Co 

Sinker,  Davis  iV;  Co 

Levi  K.  Grci'n 

Arthnr  .Tcirdon 

ll.B.  Grotr. 

Indiana  Hospital  for  Insane... 

S('hnnll&  Co 

J.T.  McCann 

S.H.  Gold  ^t  Co 

tiibson  it  Co 

K.L.  MeOuai 

Alfred  Clark 

J.  (ieorge  Siili; 

Christian  Busch 

John  J.  (iates 

William  B.  Burlord 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co 

J.  W.  Julian 

Klizabeth  Schmidth 

William  Traub 

Kingan  i  Co 

Leland  B.  Kerfoot 

J.  A.  MiTvenzie 

D.  A.  Kicliardson 

John  Keilsou 

1).  Hardin 

James  T.  Crans 

Close  it  Wasson 

Hibbeu,Pattisou  &  Co 

Everson  &  Deitz 

Morris,  Gorrell  i  Jones 

George  Ohlyer 

Laytou  Hawkins 

Arthur  Jordon 

Cobb  &  Branham 

H.  H.  Lee 

!  Hogshire  &  Eeisner 

Indiana  Hospital  for  Insane.. 

I  Griffith  &  W'illiams 

I  P.  M.  Pursell  A  Laing 

j  yajen,New,&  Co 

Conrad  Neab 

Coburn  &  Jones 

Louis  Kolb 

Hide,  Leather  A  Belt  Co 

Parrott,  In ickum  &  Co 

Stewart  A  Barry 

Stewart  &  Barry; 

R.  Fraer  &  Co 

B.  T.  Goodrich 

Indiana  Hospital  for  Insane.. 

J.T.  McCann 

Cobb  &  Branham 

J.M.Wallace 

G.  F.Adams  &  Co , 

Murphv,  Johnston  &  Co 

S.N.  Gold  &  Co 

H.H.Lee 


Pork  and  lard 

Keys,  etc 

Butter 

Meal  and  flour.... 

Butter 

Butter 

Potatoes 

Groceries 

Berries 

Crackers 

Siiiitliing 

KeiJairing  shoes.. 

Carpets,  etc 

Range,  etc 

Wages 

Hardware 

Oil  and  lead 

Iron   work 

Iron  work 

Washstands 

Butter 

Garden    seeds 

Wages 

Ciroceries 

Cattle 

Groceries 

Flour 

Tinware 

Butter 

Seeds 

Repairing  shoes.. 
Horse  shoeing.... 

Stationery 

tJas 

Meal  and  llour..., 

Potatos,  etc 

Potato..s  ...e 

Pork  and  Hams. 

Clothing 

Clothing 

Flour 

Eggs 

Butter 

Hats , 

Dry  goods 

Dry  goods 

Bu'tter 

Queensware 

Baskets 

Brooms 

Butter 

Coal 

Coffee  and  tea.... 

Shoes,  etc 

Wagas 

Plastering 

Tinning 

Hardware 

Gas  pipe,  etc 

Lumber 

Table  legs 

Leather,  etc 

Crackers 

Medicine 

Medicine 

Harness 

Hose 

W'ages 

Cattle 

Coal 

Groceries 

Stoves,  etc 

Dry  goods 

Groceries 

Coffee 
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LIST  OF  VOUCHERS— Continued. 


To  Whom  Madk. 


Stewart  A  Barry 

Cobb  &  Branham.; 

Albert  Gall 

Berryman  *  Heitkaiu 

Eversoii  &  Pietz 

0.  Freiilgen 

Close  &  Wassou 

W.S.  Johnson 

MoiTis,  Gorrell  .t  Jones 

Thomas  Gill 

1.  L.  Frnnkem 

K.  Mureter 

W.  B.Burford 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co 

A.  A.  Heifer 

J.W.Julian 

Elizabeth  Schmidt 

D.  Hardin 

Jehu  J.  Gates 

Kingan  &  Co 

Parrott,  Nickum  &  Co 

Layt.on  Hawkins 

Geurge  Robinson 

Henry  Sanders 

Arthur  Jordan 

H.  W.  Carpenter 

E.  B.  Martindale 

W.W.Webb 

Indiana  Hospital  for  the  lusaue... 

Vajen,  New  <S  Co 

Neab  a  Co , 

D.  B.  McDonough 

Henkley,  Pursell  A  Co 

Conrad  Neab 

A.Keifer , 

Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane  ., 

A.A.Helfor 

D.  A.  Richardson 

J.  M.  Wallace 

Close  &  Wasson 

Morris,  Gorrell  &  Jones 

Ottaman,  Calvey  &  Co 

Indianapcjlis  Gas  Co 

L.  M.  Fitzhiigh  &  Co 

George  Robinson 

S.H.Gold&Co 

G.  A.  Reisner,  agent 

Everson  &  Deitz 

H.H.Lee 

Arthur  Jordan 

Parrott,  Nickum  &  Co 

I).  J.  Robinson 

Val.  Meier 

J.  VV.  Julian 

Layton  Hawkins 

Christian  Busch 

Harry  Davis 

F.M.  Herron 

W.S.Johnson 

Singer  Manufacturing  Co 

D.  Hardin 

Wiles,  Coffin  4  Smith 

Cobb  &  Branham 

Albert  Isensee 

Elizabeth  Schmidth 

W.W.Wel)b 

John  Neilson 

Stewart  &  Barrv 

Williams  &  McCoy , 

Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Uodd  &  McKinney 

A.Keifer 

Coburn  &  Jones 

Vajen,  New  &  Co 

Conrad  Neab 


On  Account  of. 


Medicine 

Coal 

Carpet  and  wall  paper  . 

Clothing 

Butter 

Shoes 

Dry  goods 

Straw 

Queensware 

Soap... 

Laundry  stove 

Horse 

Stationery 

Gas 

Smithing 

Meal  and  flour 

Groceries 

Butter 

Smithing 

Pork 

Crackers 

Brooms 

Butter,  etc 

Potatoes 

Butter 

Straw 

Journal 

Smithing 

Wages 

Hardware 

Iron  laths 

Cement,  etc 

Tinning 

Pipe,  etc 

Paint  and  oil 

Wages 

Carriage,  etc 

Flour 

Soap 

Dry  goods 

Queensware 

Coffee 

Gas 

Tea 

Corn  and  butter 

Groceries 

Shoes  and  slippers 

Butter 

Coffee  and  tea 

Butter 

Crackei's , 

Melons 

Ale 

Meal  and  flour 

Brooms 

Repairing  shoes 

Repairing  bake  oven.. 

Spectacles 

Straw 

Machines 

Butter 

Groceries 

Coal 

Repairing  locks .. 

Chickens 

Smithing 

Eggs : 

Medicine 

Cattle 

Wages 

Cement  and  flour 

Paint  and  oil 

Lumber 

Hardware 

Pipe  and  fitting 
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LIST  OF  VOUCHEES— Continued. 


To  Whom  Made. 


On  Account  of. 


Haugh  &  Co 

Denn  Bro 

Steller  &  rSims 

Griffith  &  Williams 

W.B.  Burford 

Indiana  Hospital  for  Insane.. 

Close  &  Wasson 

Murphy,  Johnston  &  Co 

Cobb  &  Branham 

J.  A.  McKenzie 

Severin,  Ostermeyer  &  Co.... 
AV.  L.  Berryman 

D.  A.  Richardson  &  Co 

S.N.Oold&Co 

E.  G.  Bagley 

Stewart  &  Barry 

Arthur  Jordan 

H.H.Lee 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co 

W.  W.  Weaver 

J.W.Julian 

G.  F.  Adams 

Kingan  &  Co 

Georgt*  Parks  &  Bro 

A.  A.  Heifer 

S.  Lyon  White 

Kingan  &  Co 

Charles  L.  Deitz 

D.  J.  Kobinson 

Parrott,  Nickum  A  Co 

Morris,  Gorrell  &  Jones 

D.  Hardin 

E.  Tomlinson 

Lay  ton  Hawkins 

George  Weghorn 

Bowen,  Stewart  A  Co 

Speigel,  Thorns  &  Co 

H.  C.  Schultz 

Dodd  &  McKinnev 

Griffith  &  Williams 

G.H.  Carter , 

J.  L.  Fulton 

Indiana  Hospital  for  Insane.. 

Vajen,  New  <S  Co 

Sinker,  Davis  &  Co ..... 

Hide,  Leather  &  Belt  Co 

Conrad  Keab 

A.Kiefer 

Coburn  &  Jones 

Close  &  Wasson 

Robertson  &  Perry 

Goepper  &  Mann'feld 

M.  O'Connor  &  Co 

J.M.Wallace 

Speigei;  Thorns  &  Co 

Sohiiull  &  Co 

D.  A.  Richardson 

Murphv,  Johnston  &  Co 

Conduitt,  McKuight  &  Co 

Jay  G.  Voss 

C.  Freidgen 

Charles  L.  Deitz 

L.M.  Fitzhugh  &  Co 

Pet^'r  F.  Brvce 

L.  S.  AyersA  Co 

Morris,  Gorrell  A  Jones 

Gibson  &  Co 

J.  A.  McKenzie 

Stewart  &  Barry 

Arthur  Jordan 

Cobb  &  Brauham 

Mansfeld  Ji  Jenkins 

H.  B.  McCune  &  Co 


Totrd. 


Ventilators,  etc...,.., 

Eccentric  block 

Roofing 

Plastering 

Stationery 

Wages....' 

Dry  goods 

Dry  goods 

Coal 

Clothing 

Groceries 

Clothing 

Flour 

Groceries 

Soap 

Medicine 

Butter 

Coffee  and  tea 

Gas 

Coffins 

Meal  and  flour 

Tinware 

Bacon  and  ham 

Tinware 

Repairing  carriages . 

Tea 

Pork 

Butter 

Melons 

Crackers 

Qiieensware 

Butter 

Potatoes 

Brooms 

Grapes 

Books,  etc 

Furniture , 

Repairing  harness.... 

Cement  flour 

Plastering 

Lumber 

Asphalt  paving 

Wages 

Hardware 

Repairing  pttmp 

Findings ! 

Fittings 

Oil  and  paint , 

Lumber 

Dry  goods 

Groceries 

Clothing 

Groceries 

Groceries 

Furniture 

Groceries 

Flour 

Dry  goods  

Groceries 

Flour 

Shoes  and  slippers  .... 

Butter 

Tea 

Crackers 

Dry  goods 

Queensware 

Flour 

Clothing 

iMedicine 

Butter 

Coal 

Smithing 

Tea 


Office  of  Auditor  of  State, 

Indianapolis,  December  9,  1878. 

The   foregoing   statement   of  Vouchers  are  now  on  file   in   this- 

office. 

E.  HENDERSON, 

Auditor  of  State. 
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SCHEDULE 

Of  Farm  Products,  and   Estimated  Values  of  the  Same. 


20  cords  of  wood  at  $3  $G0  00 

752  bushels  of  corn  at  30  cents 225  00 

424  shocks  of  fodder  at  15  cents G3  60 

30  tons  of  hay  at  S7 210  00 

8  tons  of  blue  grass  at  So 40  00 

347  bushels  of  potatoes  at  50  cents 173  50 

112  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  at  $1 112  00 

172  bushels  of  lettuce  at  50  cents S6  00 

159  bushels  of  beets  at  50  cents 79  50 

24  bushels  of  onions  at  50  cents  12  00 

94  bushels  of  spinach  at  30  cents 28  20 

26  bushels  of  green  peas  at  SI 26  00 

36  bushels  of  string  beans  at  75  cents 27  00 

30  bushels  of  navy  beans  at  $1.50  45  00 

80  bushels  of  turnips  at  25  cents 20  Of) 

50  bushels  of  cucumbers  at  75  cents  37  50 

97  bushels  of  tomatoes  at  50  cents 48  50 

19  bushels  of  salsify  at  50  cents 9  50 

548  dozens  of  green  corn  at  10  cents 54  80 

12,200  heads  of  cabbage  at  2J  cents 305  00 

820  bunches  of  pie  plant  at  5  cents 41   00 

1596  bunches  of  radishes  at  5  cents 79  80 

77  bunches  of  asparagus  at  10  cents  7  70 

14,600  gallons  of  milk  at  15  cents  2,190  00 

18  calves  at  $5 90  00 

Total : $4,072  20 


Deduct  cost  of  production  : 

Three  farm  laborers  (one  garden) $720  00 

Expenses  of  team 300  00 

Seeds,  tools,  etc •. 180  00 

Hay,  grass  and  fodder  consumed  by  cows 313  00 

Herd  and  milkmen 420  00 

Dairy-maid 120  00 

Ground  feed  for  cows 748  35 

Total S2,801  95 
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Hospital,  in  Account  with  George  Patterson,  Steward. 

Credit, 

November  6,  1877 : 

To  cash  from  sales  of  76  bushels  of  coal  at  15  cents $11  40 

To  cash  from  sales  of  680  pounds  of  bull  at  2  cents 15  30 

To  cash  from  sales  of  1,111  pounds  of  hides  at  9^  cents...  101  75 

To  cash  from  sales  of  1,160  pounds  of  hides  at  9  cents....  104  40 

To  cash  from  sales  of  13  pounds  of  calf  at  12  cents 1  56 

To  cash  from  sales  of  1,864  pounds  of  tallow  at  7^  cents.  132  81 

December,  25 : 

To  cash  from  sales  of    5,360  pounds  of   old  iron  at  60 

cents  per  cwt *32  16 

To  cash  from  sales  of   1,760  pounds  of  old  iron  at  59 

cents 10  12 

To  cash  from  sales  of  115  pounds  of  copper  at  12  cents...  13  80 

To  cash  from  sales  of  185  pounds  of  lead  at  3  cents 5  55 

To  cash  from  sales  of  510  pounds  of  rope  at  IJ  cents 6  37 

January,  1878 : 

To  cash  from  sales  of  551  pounds  of  hides  at  8  cents $46  83 

To  cash  from  sales  of  878  pounds  of  hides  at  f  8J  cents...  49  32 

To  cash  from  sales  of  450  pounds  of  hides  at  8  cents 36  08 

To  cash  from  sales  of  210  pounds  of  hides  at  f  8  cents...  11  63 

To  cash  from  sales  of  22  pounds  of  calf  at  11  cents 2  42 

To  cash   from  sales   of    1,327  pounds  of   tallow  at  6| 

cents 89  50 

February  27  : 

To  cash  from  sales  of  iron  bedsteads,  county  order $185  00 

To  cash  from  interest  on  order 2  80 

To  cash  from  sale  of  one  bull  to  Baker  &  Sons 38  75 

To  cash  from  sales  of  14,500  pounds  of  hogs,  slop  fed,  at 

3A  cents 507  50 

To  cash  from  sale  of  one  hog,  crippled 2  00 

April  26 : 

To  cash  from  sales  of   2,710  pounds  of  old  iron  at  50 

cents  per  cwt $13  55 

To  cash  from  sales  of    1,350  pounds  of    old  iron  at  40 

cents  per  cwt 5  40 

To  cash  from  sales  of  144  pounds  of  hides  at  8  cents 11  52 

To  cash  from  sales  of  2,798  pounds  of  hides  at  f  8  cents...  149  23 

To  cash  from  sales  of  19  pounds  oi  calf  at  104  cents 2  00 

To  cash  from  sales  of  19  pounds  of  beef  at  8  cents 1  52 

To  cash  from  sale  of  1  calf-skin  '. 30 

To  cash   from  sales  2,634  pounds  of  tallow  at  6|  cents, 

less  discount  on  No.  2 177  23 


$367  22 


$68  00 


78 


$736  00 


$360  75 
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Ckedit. 

June  10: 

To  cash   from  sales  of   3,320  pounds  of  old  iron   at  ] 

cent $8  30 

To  cash  from  sales  of  7,950  pounds  of  hogs  at  $3.05 242  47 

To  cash  from  sales  of  1,223  pounds  of  hides  at  8  cents....  97  84 

To  cash  from  sales  of  322  pounds  of  hides  at  f  8  cents....  17  18 

To  cash  from  sales  of  33  pounds  of  calf  at  9  cents 2  97 

To  cash  from  sales  of  10  pounds  of  calf  at  6  cents 60 

To  cash  from  sales  of  21  sheep  pelts  at  15  cents 3  15 

To  cash  from  sales  of  2,492  pounds  of  tallow  at  6  cents...  164  47 

To  cash  from  sales  of  358  pounds  of  tallow  at  5  cents....  17  90 

August  17: 

To  cash  from  sales  of  old  rags ..; 

To  cash  from  sales  of  2,291  pounds  of  hides  at  81  cents... 

To  cash  from  sales  of  74  pounds  of  hides  at  5j  cents 

To  cash  from  sales  of  30  pounds  of  hides  at  7  cents 

To  cash  from  sales  of  26  pounds  of  calf  at  9o-  cents 

To  cash   from  sales   of   2,437  pounds   of    tallow   at   6\ 

cents 

To  cash  from  sales  of  542  pounds  of  tallow  at  5  cents.... 

To  cash  from  sales  of  8,881  pounds  of  hogs  at  §4.05 

To  cash  from  sales  of  425  pounds  of  rags  at  li  cents 

September  7  : 

To  cash  from  sale  of  1  load  of  rubbish 50 


October  30 : 

To  cash  from  sales  of  70  bushels  of  coal  at  12  cents 

To  cash  from  sales  of  2,715  pounds  of  hides  at  8|  cents... 

To  cash  from  sales  of  11  pounds  of  calf  at  10  cents 

To  cash   from   sales  of    2,413  pounds   of    tallow   at  6i 

cents  

To  cash  from  sales  of  315  pounds  of  tallow  at  5  cents.... 
To  cash  from  sales  of  330  pounds  of  cracklens  at  1  cent... 
To  cash  from  sales  of  1,100  pounds  of  rags  at  Ih  cents.... 
To  cash  from  sales  of  983  pounds  of  burnt  scrap  iron.... 
To  cash  from  sales  of  2,030  pounds  of  bull  at  2  cents 

Total 

Debit. 


$8 

75 

194 

85 

4  07 

2 

10 

2 

47 

158 

40 

27 

10 

321 

29 

1 

10 

$554  88 


$735  33 


$8  75 

234  16 

1  10 

156  84 

15  75 

4  12 

16  50 

2  88 

40  60 

3480  70 

$3,539  21 

October  31 : 

To  paid  out  as  per  vouchers  on  file $2,815  25 

To  paid  out  on  account  of  1877 130  97 


$2,946  22 


By  to  balance  $592  99 
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LIST  OF  VOUCHERS 


Covering  Disbursements  by  the  Steward  for  the  Year   Ending 

October  31,  1878,  Allowed  by  the  Board  and  on 

File  in  the  Steward's  OfTtice. 


Name. 


W.  R.  Holloway 

Robert  A.  Dyer 

W.  H.  Baker  &  Sons 

Oran  Perry 

Michael  Henley 

H.  C.  Odell 

George  Patterson 

Enos  B.  Reed 

H.  P.  Witsel 

Nicholas  Bommersback 

Nicholas  Bommersback 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company 

C.  Mans 

M.  D.  Butler 

Ella  Devine 

G.  W.  Cheely 

George  Patterson 

W.  R.  Holloway 

P.  H.  Jameson 

George  F.  Chittenden 

John  T.  Richardson 

W.  W.  Hibben 

Oran  Perry  

D.  Lele wer 

H.  C.  Odell 

Orpheus  E varts 

John  Scudder 

MoUie  Reser 

Char]  Gs  Schlee 

W.  R.  Holloway 

John  Quinn  

H.  C.  Odell 

George  Patterson 

Joseph  Becker 

Charles  Soehner 

R.  E.  Stevens 
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LIST  OF  VOUCHERS— Continued. 


Name. 


A.  L.  Polk  &  Co 

J.  F.  George 

H.  W.  Carpenter 

Joseph  Becker 

H.  C.  Odell 

George  F.  Chittenden 

VV.  D.  Butler 

George  Patterson 

William  Townsend 

H.  M.  Talbott 

Cathcart  &  Clelland... 

W.  R.  Hollowav 

H.  C.  Odell....' 

John  T.  Richardson... 

P.  H  Jameson 

H.  C.  Odell 

John  Walker,  Agent.. 

T.  B.  Bovd t 

W.  R.  Hollo  way 

Samuel  Mitchell 

Enos  B.  Reed 

Arthur  Treisback 

J.  T.  McCoun 

George  Patterson 

H.  D.  Barton 

M.  D.  Butler 

Joseph  Becker.... 

Joseph  Becker 

AV.  R.  Hollowav 

Sells  &  McGee' 

P.  H.  Jameson 

John  T.  Richardson  ... 
George  F.  Chittenden 

L.  N.  Blackledge 

Alice  Fritter 

Anna  Dunn 

Enos  B.  Reed 

Irwin  Peters 

C.  Maus 

Kasemir  Seiter 

W.  D.  Sapp 
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LIST  OF  VOUCHERS— Continued. 


Name. 


John  E.  Haliday 

H.  C.  Odell 

William  Wilson 

Jesse  Well 

W.  H.  Baker  and  Sons 

J.  G.  Pendergast,  Chief  Fire  Department 

Aaron  McCray 

C.  A.  Ferguson  &  Co 

H.  M.  Talbott 

N.  B.  GrofF 

George  F.  Chittenden 

J.  T.  Richardson 

P.  H.  Jameson 

Joseph  Loften 

John  W.  Boase 

J.  T.  McCoun 

H.  M.  Talbott 

W.  C.  Hobbs 

Gran  Perry 

Robert  Clark  &  Co 

R.  S.  Foster 

M.  D.  Butler 

W.  R.  Holloway 

R.  E.  Stevens 

H.  C.  Odell 


Amount 

• 

$5 

00 

23 

63 

3 

50 

33 

92 

75 

95 

50 

00 

117 

85 

27 

00 

25 

00 

2 

00 

89 

40 

105 

60 

75 

00 

5 

00 

13 

46 

50 

63 

25 

00 

2 

55 

2 

64 

10 

00 

2 

55 

13 

36 

3 

00 

4 

00 

27 

40 

4 — Insane  Hos. 
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STORE-KEEPER'S   REPORT, 

For  the  year  commencing  November  1,  1877,  to  October  31,  1878. 


ARTICLES. 


Barrels  flour 

Pounds  fresh  meat 

Pounds  ham 

Pounds  sugar,  A 

Pounds  susar,  Ci.  and  P 

Pounds  coffee,  ground 

Pounds  tea,  Imperial 

Pounds  tea.  Oolong 

Pounds  butter 

Gallons  syrup 

Barrels  vintgnr 

Gallons  coal  oil 

Pounds  rice 

Pounds  hominy 

Pounds  dried  peaches 

Pounds  dried  apples 

Pounds  sal  soda 

Pounds  baking  powder 

Pounds  pepper 

Pounds  mustard 

Pounds  cinnamon 

Pounds  candles 

Boxes  mat  (lies 

Boxes  blacking  

Pounds  corn  starch 

Pounds  German  soap 

Dozen  toilet  soap 

Pounds  crackers 

Pounds  cheese 

Boxes  raisins 

Pounds  nutmegs 

Pounds  starch 

Pounds  ginger 

Dozen  buckets 

Dozen  basins 

Dozen  washboards 

Dozen  tin  cups 

Dozen  dust  pans 

Dozen  brooms 

Dozen  whisks 

Dozen  mirrors 

Dozen  dippers 

Pounds  white  soap 

Yards  10-4  sheeting 

Yards  5S-inch  sheeting 

Yards  brown  muslin 

Yards  bleached  muslin 

Yards  cottonade 

Yards  pillow  cases,  cotton- 
Yards  ticking 

Yards  prints  

Yards  crash 

Yards  Canton  ilannel 

Dozen  hose 

Dozen  half  hose 

Dozen  spool  cotton 

Yards  shirting 

Yards  gray  flannel 

Pairs  blankets 

Number  spreads 

Yards  suiting 

Yards  cambric  

Yards  reps 


82 


971 

9,529 

962 

763 

1,200 

13 

650 

3S8> 

14 

71 

857 

1,017 

1,020 


1,411 
178 
1141/, 

58  " 


200 

352 

72 

58 

3,000 


70 


1-12 
3 

2  7-12 

6% 

7-12 

4  1-12 

514 


96)4 


100 
100 


1,272 
123,  547 
5,961 
24,  901 
4,869 
V,  S30J^ 
1,961 
93 
32,3441^ 
1,51334 
40 

100% 

5,822 

5,000 

1,760 

980 

5,226 

290 

260% 


1,172 
396 

80 

42,080 

37 

6,335 

921 

13 

8 

2,475 

24 

5 


2 
6 

83% 
13 


965 
2,561 
3,684 
2,687 

12334 

1,  666V, 

1,114^ 

6, 041% 

1,983% 

1,757M 

131  11-12 

183 

332% 

194% 

1,028% 

341 

306 

2,338% 

268% 

207% 


n3  cl 


1,093 
123,  547 

6,105% 
20,674 
3,465 
8,238% 
2,514 
96 
32,311% 
915% 
28 

128% 

4,190 

4,367 

2,478 

980 

4,769 

341 

257 

92%| 

6 

200 

384 

91 

90 

32, 660 

20% 

6,097 

737 

7 

3 

1,802 


1% 
9 

7% 
74% 

19% 

IK 

3  5-12 

514 

965% 
2,561 
3,684 
2,687 

220 
1,666% 
1,114/1 
6,  041% 
1,983% 
1,  757% 
68% 

166 

354% 

194% 
1, 028% 

441 

119 
2, 338% 

268% 

207% 
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STORE-KEEPEK'S  REPORT— Continued. 


ARTICIiES. 


Dozen  extract  lemon 

Dozen  extract  vauilla 

Dozen  blueing 

Dozen  table  spoons 

Dozen  tea  spoons 

Gross  shoo  laces 

Dozen  knives 

Dozen  forks 

Dozen  dressing  combs 

Dozen  tine  combs  

Dozen  tuck  combs ,. 

Dozen  long  combs 

Pounds  hair  pins 

Dozen  ink 

Papers  pins 

Pairs  scissors 

Boxes  bath  brick 

Pairs  boots 

Number  baliuorals 

Number  shirts 

Number  under  shirts 

Pairs  drawers 

Number  handkerchiefs 

Number  hats 

Number  coats 

Pairs  pants..' 

Number  vests 

Pairs  suspenders 

Pairs  men's  shoes 

Pairs  women's  shoes 

Pairs  men's  slippers 

Pairs  women's  slippers 

Number  brushes,  shoe 

Number  brushes,  scrub 

Number  brushes,  web 

Dozen  chambers 

Dozen  spittoons 

Dozen  plates 

Dozen  tea  cups 

Dozen  glass  tumblers 

Dozeu  pitchers 

Dozen  sugar  bowls 

Dozen  mop  heads 

Barrels  salt 

Dozen  eggs 

Pounds  prunes 

Number  collars  

Dozen  extra  towels 

Barrels  and  kegs  mackerel.. 

Pounds  tapioca , 

Pounds  sago 

Pounds  dried  beef 

Pound.*  lard  

Barrels  pork 

Pounds  bacon 

Number  rubber  scrubbers. 


ca^ 


6 

14 
20 

8 

4 

4 
2 

65 


15 

201 

105 

83 

25 

40 

5 

6 


20 
48 
20 
35 
93 
36 
6 
13  5-12 

17  5  12 
11 

1034 

1  11-li 

6 

7 

33 

503 

7 

isy, 

1-17  ' 
29 

30 

22 

676 

19 

1,519 


19 
15 
51 

17 
3 
3 

24% 
20 


864 
19 
9 
13 


920 
548 
579 
468 

55 
323 
428 
300 

96 
236 
388 
685 
4 

48 
309 


24 

36 

59 

66 

5  7-12 

1 

G% 

114 

4, 5763^ 

1,435 

32 

46 

2     t54K 

40 

50 

377 

4,114% 

88 
4,774 


a 


1214 

I  1-12 

22 

261. 
8  5-12 

16 
9K 
S% 

26 

20)^ 
2 

12 
157 
19 
10 
13 


703 

546 

442 

282 

82 

271 

378 

247 

60 

191 

292 

631 

31 

31 

281 

1 

37  5-12 

17  5-6 

43  7-12 

64^<< 

72 

7  5-12 

2M 
12^2 
59 
4,551% 
1,938 
29 

591^ 
2  t51 
43 
52 
341 
4,07.55^ 

104 

6,029 

52 


'  Kegs.         t  Barrels. 


Indiana  Hospital  foe  the  Insane. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  report  is  correct  and  true  in  all 
of  its  parts;  that  I  have  ascertained  the  quantities  of  all  supplies 
reported  as  on  hand,  or  as  received  during  the  month,  by  having 
actually  weighed,  counted  or  measured  the  same,  as  the  nature 
thereof  may  have  required,  and  that  all  bills  of  parties  furnishing 
the  said  supplies  as  certified  by  me  are  true  and  correct;  and  that 
the  quality  of  all  said  supplies  corresponds  with  the  specifications 
of  any  and  all  bills  or  contracts  having  relation  thereto. 

JOHN  HANCOCK, 

Store-keeper. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  fifth  day  of  December;^ 

1878. 

A.  W.  APPLEGATE, 

[seal]  Notary  Public. 
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TABLE  No.  I. 


Movement  of  the  Population. 


G-ENERAL  RESULTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1877-8. 


Number  remaining  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Admitted  in  the  year 

Whole  number  treated 

Discharged— Recovered 

~_J^l",  Improved  

'm^  Not  improved 

™^  ~  Not  insane 

Died  

Total  discharged  and  died  during  the  year 

Average  present  during  the  year 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 

Per  ceut.  recovered  of  whole  number  treated 

Per  cent,  recovered  of  average  population 

Per  cent,  died  of  vrhole  number  treated , 

Per  cent,  died  of  average  population 


Men. 


312 
221 
533 
142 

12 

41 
2 

32 
229 
312.4 
304 

26.64 

45.77 
6.37 

10.24 


Women. 


302 
249 
551 
131 

50 

31 
2 

27 
241 
304. 99 
310 

23.77 

42.98 
4.88 
8.84 


Total. 


614 
470 
1,084 
273 
62 
72 
4 
59 
470 
617 
614 
25.18 
43.92 
5.72 
9.56 


TABLE  No.  II. 

Admissions  and  Discharges  from  the  beginning  of  the  Hospital  in 

November,  1848,  to  October  31,  1878, 


GENERAL  RESULTS  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS. 


Admitted  

Discharged — Recovered 

Improved  

Not  improved 

Not  insane 

Eloped 

Died  

Total  discharged 

Number  remaining  October  31,  1878 

Percent,  of  cases  recovered 

Percent,  of  cases  improved 

Per  cent,  of  cases  not  improved 

Percent,  of  cases  died 


Men. 


3,951 

2,008 

369 

737 

8 

10 

487 

3,647 

304 

50. 

9. 

18. 

12 


Women. 


3,696 

i,827 

507 

691 

4 


378 
3,386 
310 
49.37 
13.  71 
7.8.  69 
10.25 


Total. 


7,647 
3,835 
876 
1,428 
12 
10 
865 
7,033 
C14 
50.16 
11.45 
18.67 
11.31 
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TABLE  No.  III. 

Age  and  Condition  as  to  Marriage  of  those  Admitted  from  Novem- 
ber 1,  1870,  to  October  31,  1878. 


Marital  Condition. 

ADMITTED. 

AGE  ON  ADMISSION. 

a 

a 
a> 
s 
3 

H 
O 

H 

7 

11 

112 

11 

7 

5 

93 
1 

16 

r  Single  

205 

From  15  to  20 

12 

I  Widowed 

From  20  to  25          

(Single  

237 
37 

99 

102 

6 

70 

163 

13 

72 

310 

50 

26 

190 

47 

13 

84 

48 

4 

24 

24 

1 

4 

11 

1 

27 

335 
139 

6 

135 
51 

7 

153 

241 

30 

26 

249 

24 

32 

186 

23 

4 

87 
24 

205 

From  25  to  30 

214 

20 

225 

From  30  to  40 

551 

80 

52 

From  40  to  50 

439 

71 

45 

From  50  to  60 

270 

71 

8 

From  60  to  70 

111 

48 

f  Single 

1 

From  70  to  80 

<  Married 

15 

2 
2 

19 

18 

Over§0 

3 

Not  ascertained 

29 

Total 

1,683 

1,534 

3,217 
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TABLE  No.  IV. 

Nativity  of  those  Admitted  from  November  1,  1870,  to  October 

31,  1878. 


NATIVITY. 


America,  United  States  of . 

Bohemia 

Belgium  

Canada 

Denmark  

England  , 

Frauce 

Germany  

Holland 

Ireland 

Norway 

Nova  Scotia 

Prussia 

Eussia 

Sweden 

Scotland 

Switzerland 

Wales 

■Unknown  (foreign) 


ADMITTED. 


Total. 


,333 
1 
2 


17 

7 

188 

3 

85 
1 
1 


1,683 


g 

o 

H 
O 

1,2.31 

2,589 

1 

2 

5 

13 

2 

0 

20 

37 

3 

10 

143 

331 

2 

5 

84 

169 

1 

1 

9 

9 

2 

2 

13 

25 

3 

6 

G 

13 

1 

1 

S 

1,534 

3,217 
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TABLE  No.  V. 


Occupation  of  those  Admitted  from  November  1,  1870,  to  October 

31,  1878. 


OCCUPATION. 


Artists  . 
Actor  ... 
Author. 


Actress 

Bakers  and  wives 

Biinkors  and  wives 

Brick  makers  and  wives  . 

Broom  makers 

Brewers 


Blacksmiths  and  wives  .... 

Butchers  and  wives 

Clerks  and  bookkeepers  . 

Carpenters  and  wives 

Coopers  and  wives 

Clersymen  and  wives 

Cubinetmakers  and  wives 
Cigarmakers  and  wives  ... 

Confectioner 

Chnirmakers 

Colliei^s  and  wives 

County  olficers 

Dairymen 

Dagiierrean  artists 

Dentists  and  wives 

Druggists.. 


Editors  and  wives 

Engineers  and  wives 

Farmers  and  wives 

Farmers'  sons  and  daughters. 
FuUers 


Foundrymen  and  wives.. 

Gambler 

Gardener. 


Gunsmiths 

Housewifery 

House  work 

House  servants.. 
Hatters. 


Hotel  keepers  and  wives.... 

Hackmen  and  wives 

Harness  makers  and  wives. 

Insurance  agents 

Laborers  and  wives 

Lawyers  and  wives 

Livery  keepers 

Locksmith's  wife 

Mechanics  and  wives 

Merchants  and  wives 

Miners  and  wives 

Musicians 

Machinists  and  wives 

Manufacturers 

Millers  and  wives 

Mantau  makers 

No  occupation 

Nurserymen 

Physicians  and  wives 

Plasterers  and  wives 

Printers  and  wives 

Painters  and  wives 

Peddlers 


Potter.s 

Kailroad  laborers  and  wives.. 


ADMITTED. 


815 
93 


2 
3 
4 

197 

1.5 

1 


4 
446 
131 


201 
221 
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TABLE  No.  y— Continued. 


ADMITTED. 

OCCUPATION. 

a 

CD 

a 

i 

o 

•< 

1 

26 

6 

12 

6 

1 

7 

6 

3 

20 

5 

3 

9 

12 

4 

38 

10 

12 

Saddlers 

1 
12 

2 

Students 

19 

Tanners 

Q 

Telegraphers 

3 

26 

7 

46 

12 

Tinners 

3 

107 
2 
4 
4 

116 

Upholsterers  and  wives 

2 

14 
1 
1 

18 

Weavers 

5 

Watchmakers 

X 

Washerwomen 

3 
3 

4 
1 

3 

Prostitutes 

3 

Barbers  and  wives 

4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

3 

Bookbinders  and  wives 

2 

Boilermakers 

2 

Marble  cutters 

2 

2 

Sewing  machine  agents 

1 

1 

1 

Policemen  

1 

1 

2 
1,534 

2 

1,683 

3,217 
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TABLE  No.  VI. 

Educational  Condition  of  those  Admitted  from  November  1,  1870^ 
to  October  31,  1878. 


Total. 


I'rofessional — Legnl 

Professional — Medical 

Collegiate 

Aoadeiiiic 

Of  good  eoinmon  school..... 
Gill  read  and  write  only.... 

Can  read  only 

No  education 

Education  not  ascertained. 

Total 


14 

14 

11 

11 

23 

12 

35 

47 

23 

70 

582 

248 

830 

786 

834 

1,620 

73 

103 

176 

111 

119 

230 

36 

195 

231 

1,534 


3,217 


TABLE  No.  VII. 

Profession  or  Religious  Belief  of  those  Admitted  from  November 
1,  1870,  to  October  31,  1878. 


Religious  Sects. 

p 

o 

o 

Total. 

4 
2 

1 
3 

lis 

163 
S 

11 
6 

16 

3 

4 

79 

301 

5 

Albrights 

4 

3 

70 
164 

2 
10 

188 

337 

10 

21 

6 

11 
4 
6 
3 

16 
193 

1 
4 

27 

11 

9 

7 

95 

Methodists 

494 

1 

4 
1 
297 
8 
1 
1 

77 
1 

24 

107 

3 

34 
4 

1 

8 

1 

136 
4 

433 

New  Lights 

12 

1 

CEmish 

1 

50 

9 

32 

95 

1 

33 

3 

2 

7 

1 

2 

755 

2 

127 

10 

56 

202 

4 

67 

7 

4 

8 

1 

2 

None 

551 

1,306 

Total 

1,683 

1,534 

3,217 
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TABLE  No.  XI. 
Causes  of  Death  from  November  1,  1870^  to  October  31,  1878. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


Acute  Mania— exhaustion  from 

Chronic  Mania — exhaustion  from 

Acute  Mplancholia — exhaustion  from 

Chronic  Melancholia — exhaustion  from 

Puerperal  Mania — exhaustion  from 

Epileptic  Mania 

Mania  with  Chronic  Diarrhtea 

Mania  with  Acute  Dysentery 

Convul?ionF  (sudden  deaths) 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis 

Pyemia,  with  Acute  Mania 

Paresis— general 

Asphyxia 

Apoplexy 

Dry  Gangrene 

Variola 

Erysipelas 

Gangrene 

Dementia  Senile- exhaustion  from 

Cancer  of  Stomach 

Cancer  of  Breast 

Fungus  Haematoides 

Heart— valvular  disease  of 

Strangulation — suicide 

Pneumonia 

Tabes  Mossenterica 

Dementia  Acute — exhaustion  from 

Dementia  Chronic — exhaustion  from 

Hemorrhage  from  Bowels 

Methoinania— exiiaustion  from 

Fall  fr<  m  window — in  attempting  to  escape 

Mania  Periodical — exhaustion  from 

Syncope 

Uterine  hemorrhage 

Self-inflicted  injury  with  scissors 

Total 


85 

61 

39 

13 

5 

15 

10 

S 

15 

61 

2 

33 

8 

15 

2 

14 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 
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REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CONSTRUCTION 


Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 


ID:E]^-A-I^T:Lv4::E]3iTT'     I^OI^    T7s7"0^v4:EI^. 


Indianapolis,  October  31,  1878. 

To  His  Excellency, 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana: 

In  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  Provisional  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  I  have  the 
honor  of  submitting  the  following  report,  and  accompanying  docu- 
ments, viz :  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Samuel 
R.  Downey,  and  the  Architect,  Mr.  Edwin  May. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  covers  the  entire  financial  history  of 
the  business  transactions  of  the  Board  from  its  organization,  March 
20,  1875,  to  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year, '^October  31,  1878; 
a  full  list  of  vouchers  inclusive. 

The  report  of  the  Architect  exhibits  a  full  view  of  original 
estimates,  and  amount  expended  on  work  accomplished,  and  esti- 
mates for  completion  of  the  buildings  as  originally  contemplated. 

As  Superintendent  of  Construction,  I  can  only  add  to  these 
reports  the  facts  that  in  their  discharge  of  the  duty  confided  to 
them  by  the  General  Assembly,  requiring  them  to  build  a  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  of  durable  materials,  dignified  architecturally,  and 
having  a   capacity    for   the  accommodation    of  not  less   than   six 


liiindred  patients,  together  with  all  necessary  officers  and  employ- 
ees, the  Board  of  Commissioners  have  so  far  accomplished  the  task 
as  to  present  to  the  State  a  hnilding  complying  with  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  capable  of  accommodating,  if  filled,  as  all 
American  Hospitals  are,  and  perhaps  ever  will  be,  to  its  utmost 
limits,  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  patients;  furnishing  even  then 
ample  air  space  for  all;  now  so  nearly  completed  that  four-sevenths 
of  its  ward  provision,  and  the  entire  administration  buildings  and 
mechanical  department  will  be  ready  for  furniture  by  the  time  an 
appropriation  for  furnishing  the  house  can  be  made  available. 

The  remaining  two-sevenths  of  the  ward  department  requires 
only  the  internal  woodwork  and  plastering,  plumbing  and  heating- 
apparatus  to  complete  them;  work  which  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  time  the  already  completed  portion  can  be  furnished  and  occu- 
pied ;  much  of  the  material  for  the  purpose  being  "  on  hand." 

The  character  of  the  work  as  far  as  done,  has  been  strictly  "first 
class,"  and  challenges  inspection  of  the  observing  and  skilled  in 
such  matters.  Of  all  the  public  Hospitals  [for  the  Insane  with 
which  I  have  made  myself  familiar  in  the  interest  of  our  building, 
which  was  designed  to  avoid  the  errors,  and  embody  the  better 
features  of  all,  some  of  which  cost  more  than^  double  the  relative 
cost  of  this,  I  know  of  no  one  which  will  compare  favorably  with 
this  in  the  character  of  the  mechanical  work  performed,  or  in  the 
economy  of  its  construction. 

In  an  architectural  point  of  view  the  building  shows  for  itself. 
It  is  simply  dignified,  and  imposing,  as  a  State  building  should  be, 
without  elaborate  or  costly  ornamentation  of  any  kind.  It  is  just 
what  it  was  designed  to  be,  a  "first  class"  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  Architect's  report,  that  his  original  estimate 
for  construction  was  ^650,000.  Six  hundred  thousand  of  which 
have  been  appropriated.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  Architect 
estimates  that  it  will  require  S90,204  56  more  to  complete  the 
building,  or  f40,204  56,  more  than  his  original  estimate,  which  in 
round  numbers,  will  make  the  cost  of  the  Hospital  when  complete, 
$690,000,  just  $10,000  less  than  my  own  often  published  estimates 
based  upon  a  careful  study  of  construction  of  American  Hospitals 
for  the  Insane.  It  is  fair,  and  due  to  the  Architect  to  say,  however, 
that  provision  has  been  made  for  a  larger  number  of  patients  than 
either  he  or  I  estimated  for,  originally. 

An  appropriation  should  then  be  asked  for,  to  complete  the 
Hospital,  to  be  made  available  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  of 
not  less  than  $100,000. 


The  matter  of  furnishing,  also,  claims  immediate  attention.  The 
demand  for  room  for  Insane  persons  from  every  portion  of  the 
State  is  importunate,  and  becomes  more  so  as  the  long  wished  for 
and  promised  provision  draws  nearer  to  accomplishment. 

Much  experience  in  the  business,  and  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  such  an  Institution  enables  me  to  state  with  accuracy  what 
such  furnishing  should  cost,  and  having  computed  the  same  for  the 
administration  building,  and  ward  rooms  for  six  hundred  patients^ 
and  necessary  attendants  and  employees,  I  would  respectfully  repre- 
sent that  an  appropriation  w'ill  be  required  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  $35,00  for  furnishing. 

In  addition  to  this,  an  appropriation  for  elevators  for  food  and  for 
the  transfer  of  patients,  to  be  moved  by  machinery — nine  in  all, 
costing  $12,000.  Machinery,  engine  and  machines  for  steam  laundry, 
costing  $5,000.  Ranges,  boilers,  ovens,  copper  and  iron  kettles, 
coffee  and  tea  tanks,  and  all  other  kitchen  appointments,  food  cars, 
etc.,  costing  $5,000  more,  in  all  822,000,  will  be  required,  and 
indispensable,  for  a  good  and  economical  administration  of  affairs. 
To  which  should  be  added  for  necessary  labor,  $1,500. 

RECAPITULATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS    REQUIRED. 

For  completing  building $100,000 

For  furnishing  (600  patients) 35,800 

For  food  and  passenger  elevators 12,000 

For  machines  and  machinery  (laundry) 5,000 

For  ranges,  kettles  and  kitchen  apparatus 5,000 

For  labor  constructing  same 1,500 

f  159,300 

It  should  be  remembered  that  much  of  the  furniture  needed  in  an 
Insane  Hospital,  is  not  such  as  is  kept  on  sale  at  ordinary  furniture 
ware-houses,  however  large,  but  has  to  be  made  to  order,  from 
materials  and  according  to  patterns  specified.  Every  thing  needs 
to  be  stronger,  and  of  more  durable  materials  and  construction  than 
are  usual,  and  sufficient  for  ordinary  house  furniture,  in  order  to  be 
either  useful  or  economical. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  foregoing  estimates,  provision  has 
only  been  made  for  six  hundred  patients — while  there  may  be  nine 
hundred  admitted  to  the  Hospital.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
further    furnishing,  which  would  require  but  little  in  addition  to  a 


»  V 

bed  and  chair  for  each  additional  patient,  if  it  should  be  thought 
probable  that  more  than  six  hundred  patients  would  be  admitted 
before  the  next  General  Assembly  could  be  called  upon  to  meet  the 
demand. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ORPHEUS  EVERTS, 

Superintendent  of  Construction. 


SECRETARY'S    REPORT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Construction  : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Provisional  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  (charged  by  law  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Department  for  Women,  and  organized  March  20, 
1875,)  respectfully  reports  the  financial  transactions  had  during  the 
period  beginning  that  day  and  ending  October  31, 1878,  as  follows: 

By  "  Rules  and  Regulations"  adopted  April  6,  1875,  a  Treasurer 
was  provided  for  and  on  that  day  Patrick  H.  Jameson  was  appointed 
to  the  office.  His  bond  in  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  with  five  sureties  was  approved  and  accepted  by  the  Board 
April  20,  1875.  Upon  the  approval  and  allowance  of  each  bill  of 
account  thereafter  a  warrant  for  its  payment  was  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  and  Superintendent,  and  the  same  was  paid  by  the 
Treasurer  out  of  moneys  of  the  State,  (in  all  $390,000)  drawn  by 
him  by  orders  of  the  Board,  and  formal  requisitions. 
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STATEMENT 

Of  Appropriations  and    Disbursements  from  the  State  Treasury. 

APPEOPRIATIOXS. 

By  act  of  March  11,  1875 .' S350,000  00 

By  act  of  March  10/1877 250,000  00 

$600,000  00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  to  Treasurer  of  Board §300,000  00 

Paid  bills  April  1  to  October  31,  1877...     86,873  70 
Paid  bills  year  ending  October  31,  1878..  180,801  62 

$567,675  32 

Unexpended  October  31,  1878 832,324  68 


STATEMENT  OF  ALLOWANCES. 


JiLiie  I,  1875. 

1  Orpheus  Everts,  expenses  of  Board  to 

Ohio $100  30 

2  The    Indianapolis    Sentinel    Co.,    one 

Record  Book 18  00 

3  Orpheus  Everts,  expenses  of  Board  to 

New  York 49]    25 

4  The  Indianapolis  Insurance  Company, 

check  book  for  Treasurer, 10  00 

5  Irwin,  Hanna  &  Co.,  excavation 763  20 


$1,382  76 
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July  Q,  1875. 

6  Enos  B.  Reed,  r.dvertising $18  00 

7  McDonough  &  Townsend,  molding...  180  00 

8  Braden  &  Burford,  stationery 27   25 

9  Indianapolis  Sentinel  Co.,  advertising  88  00 

10  Indianapolis  Journal  Co.,  advertising  88  00 

11  Irwin,  Hanna  &  Co.,  excavation 614  72 

12  Byrket  Brothers,  cellar  frames 978   15 

13  Flack  &  Miller,  brick 3,04140 

14  Flack  &  Miller,  hauling  sand 40  00 

15  Edwin  May,  services  as  Architect 500  00 

16  Bichter  &  Brother,  stone  work 4,727  50 

17  James  S.  Athon,   salary   as  Commis- 

sioner   230  08 

18  Geo.  F.  Chittenden,  expenses  as  Com- 

missioner    32  00 

19  John  T.  Richardson,  expenses  as  Com- 

missioner    49  00 


August  3,  1875. 

20  Irwin,  Hanna  &  Co.,  excavation ^364  48 

21  McDonough    &    Townsend,    molding 

sand..... 90  00 

22  Harding  &  Bannister,  advertising 11  00 

23  Conrad  Neab,  water  pipe  and  laying 

main 1,530  98 

24  Foster,  Blackman  &  Foster,  lumber..  2,332  39 

25  Flack  &  Miller,  brick 1,358  38 

26  Richter  &  Brother,  stone  work 5,025  00 


SejAember  7,  1875. 

27  Conrad  Neab,   water  pipe  and  laying 

main -^544  17 

28  Flack  &  Miller,  brick ■.  3,503  53 

29  Foster,  Blackman  &  Foster,  lumber...  985  98 

30  Gutenberg  Company,  advertising 90  00 

31  Flack  &  Miller,  hauling  sand 40  00 

32  Irwin,  Hanna  &  Co.,  excavation 331   20 


^10,614  10 


10,712  73 
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33  Richter  &  Brother,  stone  work $9,563  50 

34  John  Martin,  brick  work 856  99 

35  D.  B.  Hosbrook  &   Son,  services    as 

Civil  Engineers 332  50 

$16,247  87 

October  5,  1875. 

36  McDonough  &  Townsend,   moulding 

sand..T $90  00 

37  Flack  &  Miller,  brick 4,225  40 

38  Irwin,  Hanna  &  Co.,  excavating 316  51 

39  Richter  &  Brother,  stone  work 5,344  12 

40  John  Martin,  brick  work 2,086  08 

12,062  11 

November  2,   1875. 

41  J.  S.  Neal,  cash  paid  for  labor ^92  20 

42  McDonough   c^  Townsend,   moulding 

sand 90  00 

43  Flack  &  Miller,  hauling  sand 20  00 

44  Flack  &  Miller,  brick 3,436  93 

45  George    F.    Chittenden,    expenses    as 

Commissioner 14  00 

45     John  T.  Richardson,  expenses  as  Com- 
missioner   21   57 

47  Irwin,  Hanna  &  Co.,  excavation 94  80 

48  Richter  &  Brother,  stone  work 5,288  04 

49  John  Martin  brick  work 3,666  52 

50  Edwin  Mav,  services  as  Engineer,  etc.  422  75 

13,147  09 

December  7,   1875. 

51  J.  S.  Neal,  cash  paid  for  labor 876  87 

52  Conrad  Neab,  plumbing 4  50 

53  Flack  &  Miller,  brick 2,300  00 

54  Foster,  Blackraan  &  Foster,  lumber...  580  68 

55  Indianapolis  Cement  Pipe  Co.,  cement 

pipe  for  sewer 1,937   50 

56  Richter  &  Brother,  stone  work 5,18188 

57  John  Martin,  brick  work 2,513  16 

58  Irwin,  Hanna  &]  Co.,  excavation 239  03 

12,834  19 
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January  4,  1876. 

59  Connelly  &  Hatch,  nails $10  00 

60  Flack  &  Miller,  brick 1,604  32 

61  D.  B.  Hosbrook,  services  as  civil  en- 

gineer   116  25 

62  Eichter  &  Brother,  stone  work 256  27 

63  Edwin  May,  services  as  architect 500  00 


February  1,  1876. 

64  Flack  &  Miller,  brick $914  64 

65  Indianapolis  Cement  Pipe  Co.,  cement 

sewer  pipe  and  laying  same 3,695  75 

March  7,  1876. 
&Q     Freeman  Brothers,  flue  linings $379  12 

AprU  4,  1876. 

67  Joseph  T.  Hanna,  labor $106  15 

68  J.  S.  Neal,  cash  paid  for  labor 34  62 

69  Coburn  &  Jones,  window  frames 2,000  00 

70  Orpheus  Everts,  salary  as  supervisor..  300  00 

71  George   F.    Chittenden,    expenses    as 

commissioner 17  50 

72  John  T.  Richardson,  expenses  as  com- 

missioner  .' 35  00 

73  Byrkit  Brothers,  box  frames 14  30 

74  Samuel   R.  Downey,   salary  as  secre- 

tary   600  00 

May  2,  1876. 

75  Harding  &  Bannister,  advertising $3  00 

77  Storey,   New  &  Company,  nails 59  75 

78  A.   Scherrer,  services  as  engineer  of 

construction 144  00 

79  John  Martin,  brick  wwk 2,407  56 

80  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work 600  00 


$2,486  84 


4,610  39 


3,107  57 
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81  Coburn  &  Jones,  window  frames $992  00 

82  Kichter  &  Brother,  stone  work 500  00 

83  Kiehter  &  Brother,  stone  work 99  50 


June  1,  1876. 

76     Neal  &  Company,  iron  work ^2,800  00 

84  J.  S.  Neal,  cash  paid  for  labor 56  12 

85  Foster,  Blackman  &  Foster,  lumber  50  00 

86  Charles  DoUman,  carpenter  work 1,000  00 

87  John  Martin,  brick  work 10,975  15 

87     Adolph  Sherrer,  services  as  engineer 

of  construction 78  00 

89  "Wilson  &  Company,  cut  stone  work..  1,161  60 

90  Coburn  &  Jones,  lumber 271  60 

91  Flack  &  Miller,  brick 1,480  00 


July  7,  1876. 

92  Richter  &  Brother,  cement §6  75 

93  Storey,  New  &  Company,  hardware, 

nails,  etc 157  20 

94  Conrad  Neab,  plumbing 31   74 

95  Flack  &  Miller,  brick 344  87 

96  John  Martin,  brick  work 11,592  47 

97  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work....  1,000  00 

98  "SVilson  &  Company,  cut  stone  work  2,025  32 

99  McConnell  Brothers,  window  frames  820  20 

100  A.  Seherrer,  services  as  engineer  un- 

der superintendent 93  00 

101  John  T.  Richardson,  extra  expenses 

as  commissioner 13  50 

102  Geo.  F.  Chittenden,  extra  expenses  as 

commissioner 10  50 

103  Richter   &  Brother,   stone  work,   in 

full 900  00 

104  John  H.  Warder,  services  overseeing 

work 84  00 


$4,805  81 


17,872  47 


17,079  55 
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August  1,  1876. 

105  Boss  &  Lynn,  lumber $3,683  06 

106  Storey,  New  &  Company,  nails 33  50 

107  J.  S.  Neal,  cash  paid  for  labor 104  87 

108  Coburn  and  Jones,  lumber 27  00 

109  John  H.  Warder,  services  supervis- 

ing work 75  00 

110  Neal  &  Company,  iron  work 601   90 

111  Charles  Doll  man,  carpenter  work 400  00 

1 1 2  McConnell  &  Brother,  frames 1 ,470  00 

113  John  Martin,  brick  work 19,292  37 

114  Wilson  &  Company,  cut  stone  work..  1,975  73 

115  J.  S.  Neal,  services  in  aid  of  Super- 

intendent   936  00 

116  A.  Scherrer,  services  under  Superin- 

tendent   78  00 

September  1,  1876. 

117  J.  S.  Neal,  cash  paid  for  labor $87  74 

118  John  H.  Warder,   services   in   aid  of 

Superintendent 81  00 

119  Storey,  New  &  Company,  nails 107   95 

120  Enos  B.  Reed,  advertising 4  50 

121  Ross  &  Lynn,  lumber 2,265  56 

122  Neal  &  Company,  iron  work 864  50 

123  John  Martin,  brick  work 22,938  08 

124  A.  Scherrer,  services  under  Superin- 

tendent   81  00 

125  Edwin  May,  services  as  architect 500  00 

126  Wilson  &  Company,  cut  stone  work..  2,280  74 

127  McConnell  Brothers,  frames 2,173  90 

128  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work 1,180  00 

129  Wilson  &  Company,  stone  work 68  12 

October  3,  1876. 

130  Storey,  New  &  Company,  nails $79  90 

131  C.  H.  Henrici,  advertising 8  00 

132  John  H.  Warder,  services  under  Su- 

perintendent   75  00 


$28,677  43 


32,633  09 
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133  J.  S.  Neai,  cash  paid  for  labor $5175 

134  Orpheus  Everts,  expenses  incurred...  28  00 

135  Indianapolis   Sun  Company,    adver- 

tising   6  00 

136  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 187  69 

137  Neal  &  Company,  iron  work 980  54 

138  Ross  &  Lynn,  lumber 3,306  08 

139  George  F.  Chittenden,   expenses  in- 

curred   10  50 

140  John    T.    Richardson,    expenses    in- 

curred   11   00 

141  Charles  Dollman,  sawing  strips 76  80 

142  A.  Scherrer,  services  under  Superin- 

tendent   84  00 

143  Charles  DoUman,  carpenter  work 1,060  00 

144  McConnell   &  Brother,  frames 1,188  00 

145  Wilson  &  Company,  cut  stone  work..  3,029  50 

146  Charles    Dollman,    carpenter    work, 

extra 201  00 

147  John  Martin,  brick  work 28,217  10 

148  Robert  N.  Todd,  salary  as  commis- 

sioner   300  00 


November  3,  1876. 

149  Harding  &  Bannister,  advertising...  $5  00 

150  Enos  B.  Reed,  advertising 5  00 

151  C.  H.  Henrici,  advertising 4  00 

152  John  H.  Warder,  services  under  Su- 

perintendent   57  00 

153  Storey,  New  &  Company,  nails 12120 

154  Ross  &  Lynn,  lumber 459  03 

155  Coburn  &  Jones,  lumber 337  27 

156  A.  Kiefer,  paints 177  40 

157  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 127  53 

158  Neal  &  Company,  iron  work 899  17 

159  A.  Scherrer,  services  under  Superin- 

tendent   81  00 

160  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work...  898  00 

161  John  Martin,  brick  work 20,453  68 

162  Charles  Dollman,  sawing  strips 56  14 


$38,900  86 
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163  Wilson  &  Company,  cut  stone  work..  82,473  44 

164  Wilson  &  Company,  cut  stone  work, 

extra 48  73 

165  McConnell  &  Bros.,  window  frames..  1,083  20 

166  McConnell  &Bro.,  frames,  extra.....  17170 

December  8,  1876. 

167  Coburn  &  Jones,  lumber $144  52 

168  Eoss  &  Lynn,  lumber 116  66 

169  A.  D.  Streight,  ash  flooring 3,86105 

170  Storey,  New  &  Company,  nails 79   15 

171  Neal  &  Company,  iron  work 1,100  10 

172  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 91  00 

173  J.  S.  Neal,  cash  paid  for  labor 90  00 

174  John  H.  Warder,  services  under  Su- 

perintendent   75  00 

175  James  M.  Eads,  for  night  watching..  118  00 

176  McConnell  &  Bro.,  window  frames..  914  40 

177  John  Martin,  brick  work 23,149  95 

178  Wilson  &  Company,  cut  stonework..  2,277  82 

179  A.  Scherrer,  services  under  Superin- 

tendent   90  00 

180  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work 1,092  00 

181  Wilson  &  Company,  cut  stone  work, 

extra 677  91 

182  Charles    Dollman,     carpenter  work, 

extra 89  26 

183  Edwin  May,  services  as  architect 500  00 

184  Edwin  May,  plans  and  specifications..  5,000  00 

185  P.  H.   Jameson,  salary  as  Treasurer 

18months 600  00 

January  2,  1877. 

186  A.  D.  Streight,  ash  flooring $1,635  40 

187  Indianapolis  Sentinel  Co.,  advertising  21   80 

188  A.  Kiefer,  oil 24  90 

189  James  M.  Eads,  night  watching 62  00 

190  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 57  80 

191  John  H.  Warder,  supervising  work..  60  00 

2  Ins.  Hos. — Women. 


^27,449  49 


40,066  82 
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192  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work $510  00 

193  A.  Scherrer,  surpervising  work 63  00 

194  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work 280  40 

195  George   F.   Chittenden,  expenses  as 

Commissioner 10  50 

196  John    T.    Richardson,    expenses    as 

Commissioner 16  50 

197  Neal  &  Co.,  iron  work 153  46 


February  6,  1877. 

198  J.  H.  Vajen  &  Co.,  nails $35  25 

199  James  M.  Eads,  night  watching 62  00 

200  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 27  40 

201  AVilliam  B.  Burford,  stationery 9  50 

202  John  H.  Warder,  supervising  M'ork..  57  00 

203  J.  S.  Neal,  cash  paid  for  labor 177  90 

204  A.  Scherrer,  supervising  work 90  00 

205  Charles  Dollraan,  sawing  strips Ill   63 

206  McConnell  &  Bro.,  frames 495  90 

207  Neal  &  Co.,  iron  work 799  32 


March  6,  1877. 

208  Carlo  Dxss,  painting  ...-. §76  80 

209  James  M.  Eads,  night  watching 56  00 

210  John  H.  Warder,  supervising  work..  66  00 

211  Coburn  &  Jones,  lumber 54  60 

212  Robert  N.  Todd,  salary  as  Commis- 

sioner   75  00 


^2,795  7G 


1,865  90 


;28  40 


Mem. — Up  to  April  1, 1877,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  had  drawn  from  the  treas- 
ury the  amount  of  available  appropriations,  namely,  $300,000.  His  salary  (No.  185 
ante)  was,  by  resolution  of  the  Board,  made  payable  out  of  interest  earned  by  funds 
in  his  hands,  and  not  otherwise.  The  warrant  for  the  payment  of  No.  94  was  not 
presented  to  him.  Deducting  $631.74,  the  sum  of  the  foregoing,  allowances  appears 
$299,528.60 — leaving  in  his  hands,  at  that  date,  $471.40  of  the  moneys  of  the  State. 
Plislast  report,  submitted  April  3, 1877,  shows  "amount  on  hand,  April  1,  $1,643.23," 
the  excess  being  interest  earned,  less  salary  allowed  and  paid  as  stated.  The  act 
making  further  appropriations,  approved  March  10,  1877,  (Acts  of  1877,  special 
session,  page  16,)  provided  that  "no  part  of  this  money  shall  be  drawn  in  advance 
of  its  necessary  use,  nor  loaned  or  deposited  with  or  without  interest."  Subse- 
quently, bills  of  account  in  duplicate,  in  a  form  adopted  by  the  Board,  have  been 
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"approved  and  allowed,  and  respectfully  referred  to  the  Auditor  of  State,  with  a 
recommendation  that"  they  "be  paid."  One  copy  has  been  sent  to  the  Auditor  of 
State,  and  one  copy  retained  as  an  exhibit  to  the  record  of  the  Board.  A  duplicate 
of  each  of  the  two  hundred  and  twelve,  above  recited,  was  filed  in  the  ofBce  of  the 
Auditor  of  State  as  a  further  voucher  for  the  sums  drawn  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Board,  upon  requisitions  of  the  Board. 

April  3,  1877. 

213  George   F.  Chittenden,  expenses  as 

Commissioner $14  00 

214  John    T.    Richardson,    expenses    as 

Commissioner 16  50 

215  Orpheus  Everts,  salary  as  Commis- 

sioner   300  00 

216  James  M.  Eads,  night  watching 62  00 

217  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 36  00 

218  A.  D.  Streight,  ash  flooring 5,524  36 

219  John  H.  Warder,  supervising  work..  60  00 

220  A.  D.  Streight,  ash  flooring 1,429  16 

221  Neal  &  Co.,  iron,  work 5,000  00 

222  A.  Kiefer,  oil  and  lead -         59  58 

223  Johnston  &  Purcell,  s]ate  roofing 935  03 

224  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work 175  73 

225  A.  Scherrer,  supervising  work 144  00 

226  Samuel   11.   Downey,   salary  as   Sec- 

retary   600  00 

Hay  2,  1877. 

227  R.  M.  Boone,  night  watching $60  00 

228  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 2120 

229  Neal  &  Co.,  iron  work 2,479  55 

230  The  Western  Citizen,  advertising 3  00 

231  Central  Catholic,  advertising 3  00 

232  Enos  B.  Reed,  ("  The  People ")  ad- 

vertising   3  00 

233  The  Workingman's  Map,  advertising  5  00 

234  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work 653  19 

235  Wilson  &  Co.,  cut  stone  work 634  80 

236  John  Martin,  brick  work 7,992  27 

237  Coburn  &  Jones,  lumber 181  99 

238  Conrad  Neab,  water  pipe 24  07 


$14,356  36 
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239  Edwin  May,  services  as  architect $500  00 

240  J.  S.  Neal,  cash  paid  for  labor 103  80 

241  John  H.  Warder,  supervising  work..  78  00 

242  A.  Scherrer,  supervising  work 75  00 

812,817  80 

June  5,  1877. 

243  R.  M.  Boone,  night  watching $62  00  ' 

244  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 7125 

245  Orpheus    Everts,   expenses   of   com- 

mittee   429  Q^ 

246  Peters  &  Colhurn,  sheathing 640  00 

247  Peck  &  Son,  pine  boards 1,450  60 

248  A.  Iviefer,  paints 74  50 

249  Neal  &  Co.,  iron  work 246  75 

250  E.  B.  Martindale,  advertising 20  25 

251  John  PL  AVarder,  supervising  work..  75  00 

252  P.  M.  Pursell  &  Laing,  cornice 250  84 

253  J.  S.  Neal,  cash  paid  for  labor 45  74 

254  Gutenberg  Company,  advertising 5  00 

255  Conrad  Neab,  repairs  on  fire-plug  ...  3  00 

256  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work 770  00 

257  John  Martin,  brick  work  9,062  67 

258  Coburn  c&  Jones,  lumber 215  90 

259  Vajen,  New  &  Co.,  hardware 107  10 

260  Wilson  &  Co.,  stone  work 105  45 

261  A.  Scherrer,  supervising  work 87  00 

262  Harding  &  Bannister,  advertising —  3  00 


July  3,  1877. 

263  Carlo  Dxss,  painting ^135  37 

264  R.  M.  Boone,  night  watching 60  00 

265  W.  S.  Johnson,  hauling  lumber 120  53 

266  E.  M.  Byrkit,  carpenters' wages 16125 

267  •  John  H.  Warder,  supervising  work..  78  00 

268  J.  S.  Neal,  cash  paid  for  labor 67  49 

269  I.  P.  and  C.  R'y,  freight  on  lumber..  501   00 

270  I.  P.  and  C.  R'y,  freight  on  lumber..  107  40 

271  Vajen,  New  & 'Co.,  hardware 107  99 

272  Neal  &  Co.,  iron  work 383  34 


13.725  73 
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273  Coburn  &  Jones,  lumber $378  30 

274  G.  W.  Griffith,  lath 120  00 

275  Edwin  May,  draAvings 300  00 

276  Wilson  &  Co.,  stone  work 1,107  30 

277  Johnston  Bros.,  slating 605  74 

278  A.  Seherrer,  supervising  work 72  00 

279  P.  M.  Pursell  &  Laing,  cornice 778  88 

280  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work....  1,002  00 

281  John    T.    Richardson,     expenses    as 

commissioner 22  00 

282  George  F.  Chittenden,  expenses    as 

Commissioner 10  50 

283  John  Martin,  brick  work 1,833  31 


August  7,  1877. 

284  J.  S.  Neal,  cash  paid  for  labor $44  73 

285  John  H.  Warder,  supervising  work..  78  00 

286  Coburn  &  Jones,  lumber 428  50 

287  'Vajen,  New&  Co.,  hardware :  63  98 

288  Conrad  Neab,  repairing  fire  plug 4  50 

289  Xeal  &  Co.,  iron  work '. 103  81 

290  Steller  &  Sims,  gravel  roofing 45  14 

291  E.  M.  Byrkit,  carpenter  work 203  26 

292  R.  M.  Boone,  night  watching 62  00 

293  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 176  52 

294  Sinker,  Davis  &  Co.,  machinery  and 

tools 113  50 

295  A.  Kiefer,  paints  and  oils 107  05 

296  Robert  N.  Todd,  salary  as  Commis- 

sioner  , 150  00 

297  McConnell  Bros.,  window  frames....  20  00 

298  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work....  944  00 

299  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work....  343  00 

300  R.    B.    Emerson,  beads  for   circular 

wnndows 8  00 

301  A.  Seherrer,  supervising  work 90  00 

302  Pursell  &  Laing,  cornice 1,011   35 

303  John  Martin,  brick  work 3,238  08 

304  Wilson  &  Co.,  cut  stone  work 72176 

305  Peters,  Colburn  &  Co.,  lumber 1,850  30 


$7,952  40 


9,907  98 
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September  4,  1877. 

306  John  H.  AVarder,  supervising  work..  §78  00 

307  Coburn  &  Jones,  lumber 2,749  20 

308  Yajen,  New  &  Co.,  hardware 122  30 

309  Sinker,    Davis    &   Co.,   machine  fit- 

tings   21   25 

310  E.  M.  Byrkit,  carpenter  work 406  62 

311  Neal  &  Co.,  iron  work 1,85122 

312  E.  M.  Boone,  night  watching 62  00 

313  A.  Kiefer,  paints  and  oil 72  05 

314  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 88  32 

31 5  John  :\Iartin,  brick  work 2,354  90 

316  Chas.  Dollman,  carpenter  work 808  00 

317  A.  Scherrer,  supervising  work 72  00 

318  Pursell  &  Laing,  cornice 1,182  44 

319  Pursell  c'v:  Laing,  cornice,  extra 475  25 

320  Wilson  ct  Co.,  cut  stone  work 713  25 

321  Johnston  Bros.,  slate  and  tin  work...  1,299  46 

322  James  Hopkins,  supervising  work...  60  00 

323  Edwin  May,  services  of  architect 500  00 

324  James  Coulter,  gas  fitting 240  00 


October  2,  1877. 

325  Yajen,  New  &  Co,  hardware §193  27 

326  I.  P.  and  C.  R'y,  transportation 176  00 

327  Kerrick  &  Winegardner,  machinery..  237  81 

328  E.  M.  Byrkit,  carpenters'  pay  roll...  536  32 

329  John  H.AVarder,  supervising  work..  69  00 

330  J.  S.  Neal,  cash  paid  for  labor 33  75 

331  A.  Ivieger,  paints  and  oils 25  Qb 

332  Coburn  ct  Jones,  lumber 782  2^5 

333  Hiram  H.  Malone,  measuring  brick 

work 90  00 

334  AY.  S.  Johnson,  hauling  lumber 32  73 

335  R.  M.  Boone,  night  watching 60  00 

336  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 209  77 

337  Neal&  Co.,  iron  work..., 2,337  95 

338  John  Martin,  brick  work 3,42123 

339  Wilson  &  Co.,  stone  work 408  00 

340  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work 599  60 


§13,156  26 
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341  Johnston  Bros.,  slate  and  tin  work...  $2,311   10 

342  Griffith  &  Williams,  plastering 800  00 

343  James  Hopkins,  supervising  work...  72  00 

344  A.  Scherrer,  supervising  work 72  00 

345  James  Coulter,  gas  fitting 290  80 

346  John   T.    Richardson,    expenses    of 

Commissioner 16  50 

347  George  F.   Chittenden,   expenses   of 

Commissioner 14  00 

348  Purcell  &  Laing,  cornice 2,009  00 

349  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work 158  37 

$14,957  10' 

Mem.— Total  allowances  from.  April  1  to  October  31,  1877,  $86,873.70. 

November  6,  1877. 

350  J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  one  scroll  saw ^12150 

351  E.    C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  two    circular 

saws 7  01 

352  Coburn  &  Jones,  lumber 507  33 

353  Vajen,  New  &  Co.,  hardware 99  36 

354  Edwin  M.   Byrket,    carpenters'  pay 

roll 565  25 

355  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 293  70 

356  R.  M.  Boone,  watching  building 68  00 

357  John   H.  Warder,   supervising  work 

and  cash 93  25 

358  James  Coulter,  gas  fitting 355  06 

359  James  Hopkins,  supervising  work...  90  00 

360  A.  Scherrer,  supervising  work 90  00 

361  John  Martin,  brick  work 1,75140 

362  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work 1,247  96 

363  Johnston  Bros,  slate  and  tin  work...  3,762  00 

364  Neal  &  Co.,  iron  work 3,922  57 

365  Griffith  &  Williams,  plastering 1,800  00 

366  Purcell  &  Laing,  for  cornice 1,123  29 

367  Wilson  &  Co.,  stone  work 1,342  00 

368  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work 506  80 

369  Ind.  Cement  Pipe  Co.,  cement  pipe..  74  63 

370  Edwin  May,  services  as  architect 500  00 

18,321  11 
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December  A,  1877. 

371  Vajen,  New  &  Co.,  hardware $158  53 

372  Sinker,  Davis  &  Co.,  machine  fittings  12  50 

373  Coburn  &  Jones,  lumber 2,024  34 

374  Stewart  &  Barry,  glass  and  putty 3,611  56 

375  J.  S.  Neal,  cash  paid  for  labor 31  55 

376  Neal  &  Co.,  iron  work 1,775  72 

.377     Carlo  Dxss,  painting 223  77 

378  Edwin  M.  Byrkit,  labor  making  sash  517  07 

379  R.  M.  Boone,  watching  building 68  00 

380  Peters,  Colburn  &  Co.,  lumber 1,073  09 

381  Robert  N.  Todd,  salary  as  Commis- 

sioner  '. 100  00 

382  John  H.  Warder,  supervising  work, 

etc 407  55 

383  C.  F.  Carpenter,  glazing 115  12 

384  John  Martin,  labor  cutting  walls,  etc  893  27 

385  Johnston  Bros.,  slate  roofing 1,158  04 

386  John  Martin,  brick  work 4,815  86 

387  AVilson  &  Co.,  stone  work 1,16145 

388  Pursell  &  Laing,  chimney  tops 237  80 

389  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work 218  60 

390  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work 600  00 

391  Pursell  &  Laing,  cornice 1,309  40 

392  Griffith  &  Willi^ams,  plastering 2,06160 

393  A.  Scherrer,  supervising  work 72  00 

394  James    Hopkins,    supervising    plas- 

tering   69  00 

395  James  Coulter,  gas-fitting 248  46 

396  Johnston  Bros.,  stoves  and  pipes 61   62 

397  A.  Kiefer,  paints  and  oils 269  24 

398  Dickson,  Kuhn  &  Co.,  coal 3152 

January  4,  1878. 

399  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 8305  85 

400  R.  M.  Boone,  watching  building 74  00 

401  John  H.  AYarder,  supervising  work, 

etc  405  05 

402  L,   P.   &   C.    R'y,   transportation   of 

lumber. 110  00 


$23,426  66 
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403  E.  M.  Byrkit,  pay-roll  of  carpenters..  $541  06 

404  Coburn  &  Jones,  lumber 1,327  20 

405  Frank  Carpenter,  glazing 107  79 

406  J.  S.  Neal,  services   under  Superin- 

tendent   1,551  00 

407  W.  S,  Johnson,  handling  lumber 20  00 

408  Indiana  Cement  Pipe  Co.,  two  cement 

flues 6  70 

409  Neal  &  Co.,  iron  work 1,248  61 

410  George   F,    Chittenden,  expenses  of 

Commissioner 10  60 

411  John    T.     Richardson,    expenses    of 

Commissioner 16  50 

412  Hiram  W.  Malone,  measuring  brick 

work 50  00 

413  Pursell    &    Laing,    galvanized    iron 

cornice 1,345  54 

414  Griffith  &  Williams,  plastering 2,51164 

415  John  Martin,  brick  M-ork 1,251  40 

416  Edwin  May,  services  of  architect 500  00 

417  C.    A.    ^IcClure,    measuring    brick 

work 234  35 

418  A.  Scherrer,  supervising  w^ork •     81   00 

419  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work 126  00 

420  John  Martin,  labor  on  trenches  and 

cisterns 726  55 

421  James  Coulter,  gas-fitting 286  91 

422  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work 457  50 

423  A.  Kiefer,  lead  and  oil 8173 

424  Vajen,  New  &  Co.,  hardware 97  61 


February  5,  1878. 

425  Sinker,  Davis  &  Co.,  machine  fitting  $4  60 

426  Stetler  &  Sims,  roofing  carpenter  shop  8  QO 

427  Edwin   M.   Byrkit,  carpenters'  pay- 

roll   514  46 

428  John  H.  Warder,  services  and  wages 

to  hands 470  38 

429  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 17143 

430  E.  M.  Boone,  watching  building 70  00 


$13,475  49 
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431  Coburn  &  Jones,  lumber $36  03 

432  Vajen,  New  &  Co.,  hardware 37  15 

433  Frank  Carpenter,  glazing 92  62 

434  Neal  &  Co.,  iron  work 1,332  48 

435  Capital  City  Planing  Mill  Co.,  white 

walnut  lumber 398  45 

436  William  B.  Dickson  &  Co.,  walnut 

lumber 818  61 

437  Kerrick    cNc    Winegardner,    machine 

fittings 32  27 

438  Stewart  &  Barry,  glass 220  61 

439  Levi  R.  Green,  plumbing 3,763  49 

440  Baker,  Smith  &  Co.,  steam  heating...  19,871   56 

441  Johnston  Bros.,  slate  and  tin  work...  1,967  70 

442  Pursell  &  Laing,  cornice 771  36 

443  John  Martin,  brick  work 877  33 

444  Griffith  &  AYilliams,  plastering 524  06 

445  Charles  DoUman,  carpenter  work 153  83 

446  A.  Scherrer,  supervising  work 81  00 

447  A.  Kiefer,  paints 8  75 

448  Dickson,  Kuhn  &  Co.,  coal 30  86 

Ilaroh  5,  1878. 

449  Vajen,  New  &  Co.,  hardware ^869  54 

450  Sinker,  Davis  &  Co.,  machine  fittings  28  25 

451  Edwin  M.  Byrkit,  carpenters'   pay- 

roll  .' 451  05 

452  Indiana    Cement   Pipe    Co.,  cement 

pipe 41  43 

453  Neal  &  Co.,  iron  work 3,32198 

454  Johnston  Bros.,  tin  work.. J 563  56 

455  A.  Scherrer,  supervising  work 72  00 

456  Griffith  ct;  Williams,  plastering 504  00 

457  Pursell  &  Laing,  cornice 350  50 

458  Robert  N.  Todd,  salary  as  Commis- 

sioner   75  00 

459  John  Martin,  brick  work 805  27 

460  C.  F.  Carpenter,  glazing 97  01 

461  John  H.  Warder,  services  and  wages 

paid 223  31 


$32,256  93 
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462  Levi  R.  Greene,  plumbing  ^3,17184 

463  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 79  09 

464  R.  M.  Boone,  watching  building 64  00 

465  A.  Kiefer,  paints 39  18 

April  2,  1878. 

466  Stetler  &  Sims,  roofing ^15  80 

467  Edwin  M.  Byrkit,  carpenters'  w^ages  555  49 

468  Edwin  M.  Byrkit,  three  cords  wood..  10  00 

469  Stewart  &  Barry,  glass  and  putty 6Q  26 

470  John    T.    Richardson,    expenses    of 

Commissioner 11  00 

471  George   F.  Chittenden,  expenses   of 

Commissioner 12  00 

472  Samuel  R.   Downey,  salary  of  Sec- 

retary   600  00 

473  Yajen,  New  &  Co.,  hardware 52  69 

474  John  H.  Warder,  supervising  work..  78  00 

475  A.  Scherrer,  supervising  work 72  00 

476  Coburn  &  Jones,  lumber 16128 

477  Cobb  &  Branham,  gas  coke 45  50 

478  John  Martin,  labor 236  15 

479  John  Martin,  cisterns 1,080  00 

480  John    Martin,    brick    work  —  return 

pipes 313  74 

481  John  H.  Warder,  wages  to  hands 106  31 

482  Orpheus  Everts,  salary   of  Superin- 

tendent and  expenses 337  75 

483  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 146  84 

484  R.  M.  Boone,  watching  building 72  00 

485  Keal  &  Co.,  iron  work 2,624  36 

486  Pursell    &    Laing,    galvanized    iron 

work 600  32 

487  Pursell    &    Laing,    galvanized    iron 

work 385  39 

488  Pursell  &  Laing,  cornice 96  00 

489  Indianapolis  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  steel 

and  iron  rails 17  03 

490  Griffith  &  Williams,  plastering 1,855  07 

491  Johnston  Bros.,  slate  roof 615  50 


110,757  01 
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492  Charles  Dollinan,  carpenter  work ^1,095  00 

493  Baker^  Smith  &  Co.,  steam  heating 

apparatus 4,951  53 

494  James  Coulter,  gas-fitting 144  18 


May  3,  1878. 

495  I.,  C.  &  L.  R.  R.  Co.,  transportation..  ^182  00 

496  Stewart  &  Barry,  oil  and  putty 178  40 

497  Sinker,  Davis  &  Co.,  machinery 55  34 

498  J.  H.  Kerrick,  machinery 18  86 

499  Keal  &  Co.,  iron  work 961  45 

500  William  B.  Burford,  bill  heads 5  23 

501  Yajen,  Xew  &  Co.,  hardware 47  83 

502  John  H.  Warder,  suj)ervising  work..  88  00 

503  Peters,  Colburn  &  Co.,  pine  lumber..  77  91 

504  Henry  Barker  &  Co.,  pine  lumber....  2,385  63 

505  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 19126 

506  R.  M.  Boone,  watching 66  00 

507  E.    M.    Byrkit,    hauling    and    brick 

work...'. T 82  07 

508  E.  M.  Byrkit,  carpenters'  wages 693  69 

509  Edwin  May,  services  of  architect 500  00 

510  A.  Scherrer,  supervising  work 78  00 

511  John  H.  Warder,  wages  to  hands 140  61 

512  Charles  Dollman,  carpenter  work 1 90  00 

513  Pursell  &  Laing,  cornice 363  00 

514  Pursell  &  Laing,  cornice  caps QQ  00 

515  Pursell  &  Laing,  cornice 162  00 

516  Griffith  &  Williams,  plastering 2,516  61 

517  A.  Kiefer,  lead  and  turpentine  .........  58   50 

518  John  Martin,  brick  work 56   10 

519  John  Martin,  cisterns 660  00 

520  Suspended — appears  subsequently. 
621  Ind.  Cement  Pipe  Co.,  pipe  and  lay- 
ing   1,177  64 

522  Johnston  Bros.,  tin  work 330  02 

June  4,  1878. 

623  E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  saws ^8  55 

524  Wm.  B.  Dickson  &  Co.,  ash  lumber..  101   79 


§16,355  19 


11.321   95 
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525  Neal  &  Co.,  iron  work $426  94 

526  Ind.  Cement  Pipe  Co.,  cement  pipe..  96  25 

527  Yajen,  New  &  Co.,  hardware  187  67 

528  Coburn  &  Jones,  lumber 121   57 

529  Levi  R.  Greene,  plumbing 2,015  64 

530  John  Knight,  lead  pipe  for  cistern...  23  20 

531  Griffith  &  Williams,  plastering 1,158  26 

532  John  H.  Warder,  wages  to  hands 35  15 

533  J.  G.  Smith,  gas  fitting 230  84 

534  H.  H.  Malone,  measuring  masonry..  72  50 

535  A.  Kiefer,  paints  and  oils 313  53 

536  Edwin  M.  Byrkit,  carpenters'  wages..  1,186  04 

537  John  H.  AVarder,  supervising  work...  78  00 

538  A.  Scherrer,  supervising  Avork 78  00 

539  R.  M.  Boone,  watching  buihling 70  00 

540  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 348  51 

541  John    Martin,  brick  work   for    tun- 

nels, etc 3,200  06 

542  Griffith  &  Williams,  ornamental  plas- 

tering   450  00 

543  John  Martin,  brick  work,  changing 

flues 30  52 

544  John  Martin,  cisterns 438  00 

545  Charles  Dollmau,  carpenter  work....  286  68 

546  Peter  Routier,  carpenter  work,  lay- 

ing floors 210  68 

547  Peter  Routier,  carpenter  work,  inside 

finish 99  00 

548  Garrett  D.  Green,  waxing  main  cor- 

ridor   31  76 


July  2,  1878. 

549  Sims  &  Smither,  asphalt  pavement...  ^86  70 

550  Vajen,  New  &  Co.,  hardware 105  02 

551  A.  Kiefer,  paints  and  oils 248  28 

552  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 475  68 

553  Edwin  M.  Byrkit,  carpenters' v/ages..  1,324  24 

554  Neal  &  Co.,  iron  work 2,301  39 

555  Ind.  Cement  Pipe  Co.,  cement  pipe..  119  46 

556  R.  M.  Boone,  watching  building 70  00 


$11,299  14 
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657     H.  B.  Davis,  watching  building $48  00 

558  John  Martin,  brick  work .         38  00 

559  Pursell    &    Laing,    galvanized    iron 

work 42  01 

560  John  Martin,  cisterns 127  25 

561  J.  L.  Fulton,  asphalt  pavement 1,213  86 

562  John  H.  Warder,  supervising  work..  78  00 

563  Peter  Routier,  carpenter  work 253  00 

564  Griffith  &  Williams,  plastering 1,609  67 

565  G.  H.  Carter,  oak  lumber 6  42 

566  Ebner,  Aldag  &  Co.,  varnish 73  50 

567  Maclntire,  Kulin  tt  Co.,  drain  tile...  10  75 

568  J.  Giles  Smith,  fitting  and  testing  o-as  198  05 

569  Pursell    &    Laing,    galvanized    iron 

strips 15  26 

570  A.  Scherrer,  supervising  work 75  00 

571  John  Martin,  brick  work  on  towers..  665  32 

572  Peter  E-outier,  oiling  floors 47   50 

573  Peter  Poutier,  carpenter  work 52  00 

174     Levi  R.  Greene,  plumbing 1,450  00 

575  Peter  Poutier,  carpenter  work 248   10 

576  John  T.  Richardson,  expenses  as  Com- 

missioner   16  50 

577  George  F.  Chittenden,  expenses    as 

Commissioner 10  50 

578  Robert  jST,  Todd,  salary  of  Commis- 

sioner   100  00 


August  6,  1878. 

579  Stev/art  &  Barr}^,  glass,  lead,  glue  and 

oil $272  08 

580  J.  O.  D.  Lilly  &  Sons,  varnish 104  00 

581  J.  O.  D.  Lilly  &  Sons,  varnish 154  50 

582  Sinker,   Davis    &    Co.,  machine  fit- 

tings   46  42 

583  'Neal  &  Co.,  iron  work 1,002  86 

584  J.  H.  Kerrick,  machine  fittings 27  48 

585  E.  M.  Byrkit,  carpenters'  wages 1,162  79 

586  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 469  25 

587  R.  M.  Boone,  watching  building 6J.  25 


811,110  46 
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588  H.  Bo  Davis,  watching  building $56  25 

589  A.  Scherrcr,  services  under  Superin- 

■    tendent 87  00 

590  Wilson  &  Miller,  slate  work 979  20 

591  John  Martin,  brick  work 1,139   25 

592  Peter  Routier,  laying  floors 383  22 

593  Peter  Routier,  double  finish 104  00 

594  Peter  Routier,  inside  finish 313  50 

595  Peter  Routier,  oiling  floors 46   15 

596  Griffith  &  Williams,  plastering 1,158  49 

597  Griffith  &  Williams,  plastering 150  00 

598  Griffith  &  Williams,  plastering 624  00 

599  G.  D.  Green,  varnishing 170  00 

600  Dodd  &  McKinney,  cement  floor 240  00 

601  Yajen,  New  &  Co.,  hardware 375  21 

602  John  Martin,  labor,  etc i  66  94 

603  John  H.  Warder,  supervising  work..  81  00 

604  John  H.  Warder,  cash  paid  fi3r  labor, 

etc 172  30 

605  J.  L.  Fulton,  asphalt  pavement 551  38 

606  Indiana    Cement    Pipe    Co.,   cement 

pipe 24  87 

607  Baker,  Smith  &  Co.,  steam  heating...    10,032  17 

608  A.  Kiefer,  paints  and  oils 295  18 

609  James  Coulter,  gas-fitting 34  72 

September  3,  1878. 

610  Roswell  R.  Rouse,  pump ^12  06 

611  E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  rip  saw 3  50 

612  J.  O.  D.  Lilly  &  Sons,  varnish 103  00 

613  J.  O.  D.  Lilly  &  Sons,  varnish 156  00 

614  Wm.  B.  Dickson  &  Co.,  ash  lumber..  98  67 

615  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 412  12 

616  R.  M.  Boone,  watching  building 61   25 

617  H.  B.  Davis,  watching  building 54  25 

618  A.  Keifer,  paints  and  oils 187  78 

619  Vajen,  New  &  Co.,  hardware 97  38 

620  E.  M.  Byrkit,  carpenters' wages 1,164  13 

621  Smith  &  Ittenbach,  cutting  slate 9  00 

622  John  H.  Warder,  supervising  work..  Ill  00 


,385/56 
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623  John  H.  Warder,  cash  paid  for  labor  $233  93 

624  Dodd    &    McKinney,    covering    for 

trenches 336  16 

625  John  Martin,  kbor 132  45 

626  G.  D.  Green,  varnishing  135  00 

627  John  Martin,  brick  work  118  36 

628  A.  Scherrer,  supervising  work 69  00 

629  Griffith  &  Williams,  plastering 199   11 

630  GrlfSth  &  Williams,  plastering 492  96 

631  Peter  Rontier,  double  finish 52  00 

632  Peter  Rentier,  inside  finish 173  38 

633  Peter  Rontier,  laying  floors 38  68 

634  Peter  Rontier,  finishing 183  00 

October  1,  1878. 

635  Levi  R.  Greene,  plnmbing  ^2,143  69 

636  Neal  &  Co.,  iron  work 364  65 

637  I.,  P.   &   C.    R'y,  transportation    of 

lumber '. 130  00 

638  Vajen,  New  &  Co.,  hardware 29  96 

639  Cobnrn  &  Jones,  lumber 40  67 

640  R.  M.  Boone,  watching  building 61   25 

641  H.  B.  Davis,  watching  building 52  50 

642  Carlo  Dxss,  painting 365  27 

643  John  Martin,  extra  work 110  44 

644  J.  H.  Warder,  Avages  to  hands 166  18 

645  J.  H.  Warder,  supervising  work 69  00 

646  A.  Scherrer,  supervising  work  72  00 

647  Dodd  &McKinney,  covering  trenches  156  38 

648  Edwin  M.  Byrkit,  carpenters'  wages, 

etc  1,108  76 

649  George    F.   Chittenden,   expenses  of 

Commissioner 7  00 

650  John    T.    Richardson,    expenses    of 

Commissioner 11  00 

651  Griffith  &  Williams,  plastering 120  00 

652  John  IMartin,  brick  work  on  towers..  392  85 

653  Hinklcy,  Pursell  &  Co.,   tank  con- 

ductors   16  45 

654  G.  D.  Green,  varnishing  75  00 

655  Peter  Routier,  double  finish 90  00 


§4,634  17 
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656  Peter  Routier,  inside  finish $336  12 

657  Peter  Routier,  finishing 180  00 

658  A.  Richter  &  Bro.,  stone  cutting 10  00 

659  A.  Kiefer,  paints  and  oils 147  10 

520  John  Martin,  brick  work  (to  April 

1,1878) 1,201  78 

$7,457  95 

Total  to  October  31,  1878 $567,203  92 

SUMMARY. 

1875— 

June  1 $1,382  75 

July  6 10,614  10 

August  3 10,712  73 

September  7 16,247  87 

October5 12,062  11 

November  2 13,147  09 

December  7 12,834  19 

$77,000  84 

1876— 

January  4 $2,486  84 

February  1 4,610  39 

March  7 379  12 

April  4 3,107  57 

May  2  4,805  81 

June  1 17,872  47 

July  7 17,079  55 

August  1 28,677  43 

September  1 32,633  09 

October  3 36,900  86 

November  3 27,449  49 

December  8 40,066  82 

$218,069  44 

Deduct  (as  explained) 631  74 

217,437  70 

1877— 

January  2 $2,895  76 

February  6 1,865  90 

March  6 328  40 

5,090|06 

(Mem.— Total  to  April  1,  1877,  $299,528.60,  leavmgT$471.40  in  the  bands  of^the 
Treasurer.) 

3  Ins.  Hos. — Women. 
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April  3 $14,356  36 

May  2 12,817  87 

June  5 13,725  73 

July  3 7,952  40 

August  7 9,907  98 

September  4 13,156  26 

October2 14,957  10 

$86,873  70 

1877-78— 

November  6 $18,321   11 

December  4 23,426  66 

January  4 13,475  49 

February  5 32,256  93 

March  5 10,757  01 

April  2 16,355  19 

May  3 11,321  95 

June  4 11,299  14 

July  2 11,110  46 

August  6 20,385  56 

September  3 4,634  17 

October  1 7,457  95 

180,801   62 

Total  payments  to  October  31,  1878  ..8567,203  92 

Held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board 471  40 

Unexpended  32,324  68 

$600,000  00 


A  duplicate  of  each  bill  of  account  allowed  by  the  Board,  and 
referred  to  the  Auditor  of  State,  has  been  retained  by  the  Board  as 
an  exhibit  to  the  record  of  allowance. 

Respectfully, 

SAMUEL  R.  DOWNEY, 

Secretary. 


Received  January  7,  1879,  and  respectfully  referred  to  the  Audi- 
tor of  State  for  verification. 

JAMES  D.  WILLIAMS, 

Governor. 


THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA, 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  State, 

Indianapolis,  January  7,  1879. 

Sir:  I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  statements  and 
find  them  to  be  correct.  A  duplicate  of  each  of  the  bills  of  account, 
above  set  forth  and  described,  has  been  deposited  in  this  office. 

Respectfully, 

E.  HENDERSON, 

Auditor  of  State. 
To  the  Governor. 


ARCHITECT'S   REPORT. 


Indianapolis,  December  6,  1878. 

To  Orpheus  Everts,  M.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Construction, 
Hospital  for  Insane, 

Department  for  Women : 

Sir:  I  submit  the  within  estimate  of  the  amount  expended  on 
construction  of  Hospital  for  Insane,  Department  for  Women,  to 
this  date — together  with  the  estimate,  in  detail,  for  the  completion 
of  each  respective  part  of  the  building. 

I  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  contractors  and  workmen 
should  I  omit  mentioning  such  different  parts  of  this  structure,  so 
far  as  completed.  I  have,  in  my  former  reports,  referred  to  the 
stone  and  brick  work.  Two  seasons  have  passed,  and  the  effect  of 
the  weather  has  proven  the  work  to  be  perfect  in  every  respect. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  steam-heating,  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Baker  &  Smith,  has  been  put  in  operation.  An  unofficial  test  of 
this  work,  so  far  as  completed,  shows  the  mechanical  construction 
of  the  same  to  have  been  excellent. 

The  plumbing  and  water-works,  by  the  Walworth  Manufacturing 
Co.,  so  far  as  completed,  show  that  on  large  works  they  have  no 
superiors. 

The  inside  finish  of  the  wood-work  has  all  been  done  by  day 
work,  and  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  Board  in  selecting  this  method 
over  the  contract  system,  for  this  kind  of  work.  I  can  safely  state 
that  no  building  of  this  class  has  such  complete  doors,  door-frames, 
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and  floors  as  tliis.  To  E.  M.  Byrkit,  and  the  workmen  under  his 
directions,  the  Board  are  certainly  indebted  for  the  extra-fine  work 
on  this  part  of  the  inside  finish. 

I  can  say  no  less  in  regard  to  the  floors,  and  the  putting  up  of 
the  inside  work.  This  part  was  done  by  Peter  Routier  and  hia 
workmen. 

The  plastering,  done  under  contract,  by  Messrs.  GrifiBth  &  Wil- 
liams, will  show  to  every  visitor  to  the  building  a  most  perfect  piece 
of  work.  No  labor  has  been  spared  to  make  this  first-class  plaster- 
ing, both  in  material  and  workmanship.  The  use  of  the  building 
calls  for  extra-strong  work,  and  Messrs.  Grifiith  &  Williams  have 
not  failed  to  keep  this  in  view  in  the  execution  of  their  contract. 

The  slate  roofs,  put  on  by  Messrs.  Johnston  &  Bro.,  prove  to  be 
of  the  best  quality  of  material  and  labor. 

Messrs.  Pursell  &  Laing  have  completed  the  galvanized  iron 
work  in  the  best  workmanlike  manner. 

The  painting  has  been  done  by  day  work,  under  the  direction  of 
C.  Dxss,  who  has  secured  the  best  of  work  and  materials,  at  a  less 
price  than  by  contract. 

As  your  architect,  I  must  thank  you  for  the  ready  assistance  and 
advice  you  have  so  often  given,  and  so  necessary  in  a  work  of  this 
magnitude  and  peculiar  use. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWIN  MAY, 

Architect. 
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INDIANA    HOSPITAL    FOR    THE    INSANE  — DEPART- 
MENT FOR  WOMEN. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES  TO  DECEMBER  6.  1878. 


Irwin,  Hanna  &  Co.,  excavation  and  grading ^2,830  09 

Flack  &  Miller,  furnishing  brick 22,210  04 

Richter  &  Bro.,  stone  work 36,902  56 

Byrkit  Bros.,  window^  frames 992  45 

Coburu  <fe  Jones,  window  frames 2,992  00 

McCounell  &  Bro.,  window  frames 8,337  30 

Emerson  &  Son,  window  frames 8  00 

Ira  Russell  &  Co.,  lumber 68  68 

McDonough  &  Townsend,  moulding  sand 450  00 

Flack  &  Miller,  hauling 100  00 

Freeman  Bros.,  flue  linings 379  12 

D.  B.  Hosbrook  &■  Son,  civil  engineering 448  75 

Edwin  May,  civil  engineering 422  75 

Conrad  Neab,  plumbing 2,142  96 

A.  D.  Streight,  ash  flooring 12,449  97 

Foster,  Blackmore  &  Foster,  lumber 3,949  05 

Henry  Barker  &  Co.,  lumber 4,776  65 

Coburn  &  Jones,  lumber 9,789  55 

Ross  &  Lynn,  lumber 9,821  39 

W.  S.  Johnston,  handling  lumber 173  26 

Peck  &  Son,  lumber 1,450  60 

Peters,  Colborn  &  Co.,  lumber 3,641  30 

Capital  City  Planing  Mill  Co.,  lumber 488  62 

"VV.  B.  Dickson  &Co.,  lumber 1,019  07 

Wilson  &  Co.,  stone  work 22,212  92 

G.  H.  Carter,  lumber 6  42 

Indiana  Cement  Pipe  Co.,  cement  pipe.... 8,271  07 

John  Martin,  brick  Avork 198,039  62 

Charles  Doliman,  carpenter  work... 18,891  49 

Johnston  Bros.,  tin  and  slate..... 13,923  24 

Stewart  &  Barry,  glass,  paints,  etc 4,443  77 

Hinkley,  Pursell  &  Co.,  galvanized  iron.. 12,592  08 
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C.  F.  Carpenter,  glazing |412  54 

Neal  &  Co.,  iron  work 39,919  77 

James  Hopkins,  snperintencling  plastering,  etc 441  00 

Steller  &  Sims,  roofing 153  64 

Indianapolis,  Peru  &  Chicago  R*y  Co.,  transportation..  1,077  40 

J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  machine  fittings 121  50 

E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  machine  fittings 19  06 

Indianapolis  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  rails 17  03 

Kerrick  &  Winegardner,  machine  fittings 316  42 

Sinker,  Davis  &  Co.,  machine  fittings 281  76 

E.  M.  Byrkit,  wages  to  hands  and  self, 13,193  80 

L,  C.  &  L.  R'y  Co.,  transportation 182  00 

John  Knight,  lead  pipe 23  20 

Edwin  May,  architect  and  superintending 10,300  00 

Orpheus  Everts,  Superintendent 937  75 

Vajen,  New  &  Co.,  hardware 3,753  54 

Connelly  &  Hatch,  hardware 10  00 

Storey,  New  &  Co.,  hardware 638  65 

R.  R.  Rouse,  pumps,  etc , 12  06 

J.  Giles  Smith,  gas  fitting 463  01 

James  Coulter,  gas  fitting 1,600  23 

A.  Kiefer,  paints,  oils,  etc 2,209  60 

Carlo  Dxss,  painting 5,185  04 

Ebner,  Aldag  &  Co.,  varnish 73  50 

J.  S.  Neal,  assistant  to  superintendent 2,487  00 

Hiram  Malone,  measuring  masonry 212  50 

C.  A.  McClure,  measuring  masonry 234  35 

Griffith  &  Williams,  plastering 19,296  60 

G.W.  Griffiths,  lath 120  00 

Johnston  Bros.,  stove  pipe,  etc 61  62 

Dickson,  Kuhn  &  Co.,  coal  and  coke 73  13 

Cobb  &  Branham,  coal  and  coke 45  50 

E.  M.  Byrkit,  wood 92  07 

Enos  B.  Reed,  advertising 30  50 

Indianapolis  Sentinel  Co.,  advertising 109  80 

Indianapolis  Journal  Co.,  advertising 88  00 

E.  B.  Martindale,  advertising 20  25 

Harding  &  Ban  lister,  advertising 22  50 

Gutenberg  Co.,  advertising 95  00 

Indianapolis  Sun  Co.,  advertising 6  00 

C  H.  Henrici,  advertising 12  00 
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Western  Citizen,  advertising 3  00 

Central  Catholic,  advertising 3  00 

Workingman's  Map,  advertising 5  00 

Baker,  Smith  &  Co.,  steam  heating 34,855  26 

Levi  R.  Greene,  plumbing 12,544  66 

J.  S.  Neal,  paid  laborers 1,199  13 

John  H.  Warder,  paid  laborers 2,306  05 

J.  L.  Fulton,  asphalt  cement 2,640  76 

G.  D.  Green,  varnishing 601  76 

J.  O.  D.  Lilly  &  Son,  varnishes 517  50 

Joseph  A.  Scherrer,  assistant  engineer 2,577  00 

John  H.  Warder,  overseer 2,346  00 

James  M.  Eads,  night  watching 360  00 

R.  M.  Boone,  night  watching 1,294  25 

Peter  Routier,  carpenter  work 2,974  66 

H.B.Davis,  night  watching 317  75 

Wilson  &  Milled,  slate  steps 1,963  64 

R.  L.  McQuait,  grates,  mantles,  etc 1,875  49 

Yale  Lock  Manufacturing  Co.,  locks,  etc 1,327  35 

Smith,  Ittenbach  &  Co.,  cutting  slate.. 9  00 

Dean  &  Co.,  pumps 1,000  00 

Total $579,295  44 
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INDIANA  HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE. 


DEPARTMENT    FOR    WOMEIS". 


ESTIMATE. 


Total 
Amount. 


Baliinoe. 


Total  cost  of  building 

Excavation  and  grading 

Masonry 

Brick  work 

Sewer  and  drainage 

Carpenter  work  for  inclosing  building.. 

Cut  stone  work 

Window  frames 

Window  sash  (including  lumber) 

Inside  finish  (including  lumber) 

Lumber 

Ash  flooring 

Galvanized  iron,  tin  and  slate  work 

Wrought  and  cast  iron 

Nails  and  hardware 

Painting 

Glass  and  glazing 

Plumbing  and  water  works 

Gas  mains,  services,  etc 

Plastering 

Inside  finish  of  concert  hall 

Slate  stairs  and  flooring 

Smoke  flue  lining 

Elevators 

Heating  apparatus 

Lightning  rod 

Asphalt  and  cement  roofing 

Grates  and  mantels 

Labor  on  building  grounds 

Paid  for  bricks 

Contingencies 


$650,000  00 


$2,830  09 

36,902  56 

198,039  62 

7, 174  03 

18,891  49 

22,212  92 

12,329  75 

5,524  00 

29,108  02 

17,500  00 

12,449  97 

26,582  26 

39,919  77 

5,729  54 

8,587  40 

4,856  31 

15,699  68 

2,063  24 

19,416  69 


1,963  64 
379  12 


34,855  26 


3,824  50 
2,025  49 
3,505  18 
22,210  04 
11,715  12 


Total 

Architect  and  superintendent,  3  per  cent. 


$650, 000  00 
19,500  00 


$566,295  69 
12,999  75 


Total.. 


$669,500  00 


579,295  44 


$1,210  00 


3, 534  40 
80  00 


48  00 


82  00 
12, 728  82 


5,172  32 
2, 025  00 
1,350  00 
50  00 
4,555  47 
250  00 
10,721  00 
3,  220  00 
3, 330  90 

4,600  00 

22,892  74 

590  05 

1,816  00 

650  00 

4, 797  61 


$83, 704  31 
6,500  25 


4  Ins.  Hos. — Women. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Trustees  and  Superintendent 


OP  THB 


Indiana  Institution 


ros. 


EDUCATING  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


TO  THE  o-ovEiaisroE.. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

INDIANAPOLIS  JOURNAL  CX)MPANY,   STATE  PttlNTBBS. 
1878. 


THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA,         ■» 

Governor's  Office,     j 

Received  December  5,  1878,  and  referred  to  the  Auditor  of  State  for  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  financial  statements. 
Eeturned  December  9,  1878,  certified  as  follows: 

Office  of  Auditor  of  State,         1 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  6,  1878.     J 

On  comparison  of  the  financial  statements  with  the  records  in  this  ofiice,  I  find 
them  correct,  as  to  the  payments  from  the  State  Treasury. 

E.  HENDERSON, 

Auditor  of  State. 

Examined  by  the  Governor,  and  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  filed 
in  his  office,  and  published  as  ordered  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Printing. 

SAMUEL  R.  DOWNEY, 

Secretary. 

Filed  in  my  office  December  13,  1878. 

JOHN  E.  NEFF, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^ 
Indianapolis,  November  1,  1878. 

To  His  Excellency,  James  D.  Williams, 

Governor  of  Indiana: 

I  have  the  honor,  herewith,  to  present  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institu- 
tion for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  accompanying  papers. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

THOMAS  MAC  INTIRE, 

Secretary. 


Trustees  and   Officers  of  the  Boai^d. 


PRESIDENT, 

P.  H.  JAMESON,  M.  D. 

TRUSTEES, 

JESSE  R.  BROWN,  M.  D. 
M.  JAMES,  M.  D. 

SECRETARY, 

THOMAS  MAC  INTIRE. 


NTELLECTUAL     UePARTMENT. 


P- 


SUPERINTENDENT, 

THOMAS  MAC  INTIRE,  Ph.  D. 

INSTRUCTORS, 

HORACE  S.  GILLET,  A.  M.  ISABEL  GILLET. 

W.  H.  LATHAM,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  LAURA  C.  SHERIDAN. 

WALTER  W.  ANGUS,  A.  M.  FRANCES  MAC  INTIRE. 

SIDNEY  J.  VAIL.  WM.  A.  CALDWELL,  A.M. 

WM.  N.  BURT,  A.  M.  ORSON  ARCHIBALD,  A.  B. 

JOHN  L.  HOUDYSHELL.  ALFA.  ROBERTSON. 

NAOMI  S.  HI  ATT,  CORNELIA  S.  GOODE. 

FRANCES  E.  GOODE,  NOBLE  B.  McKEE,  A.  B. 

ELIZABETH  THACHER,  Teacher  of  Articulation. 


Domestic  Depai^tment. 


ROBERT  N.  TODD,  M.  D.,  Physician. 
JOHN  M.  KITCHEN,  M.  D.,  Physidan. 
CHARLES  B.  HOWLAND,  Steward. 
JULIA  A.  TAYLOR,  Matron. 
LUCY  A.  DOTY,  Housekeeper. 


M.ANUAL  Labor   Department. 


HERMAN  RICHTER,  3Iaster  of  Cabinet  Shop. 
JAMES  WEAVER,  Master  of  Shoe  Shop. 
JOHN  HARDIN,  llaster  of  Chair  Shop. 
KATE  GORMAN,  Mistress  of  Tailor  Shop. 
JOHN  HACK,  Gardener. 


TRUSTEES'   REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency,  James  D.  Williams, 

Governor  of  Indiana : 

We  hereby  respectfully  submit  our  annual  Report  of  the  Indiana 
Institution  for  educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  year  ending 
October  31,  A.  D.  1878. 

The  subjoined  re})ort  of  the  Superintendent  is  so  full  in  all  re- 
spects as  to  the  condition,  wants,  and  present  workings  of  the  In- 
stitution, as  to  leave  little  to  be  said  by  ourselves.  The  school  has 
added  another  year  to  those  numbered  with  the  past ;  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  nothing,  on  the  part  of  its  officers  and  teachers, 
left  undone,  which  could  have  made  this  part  of  its  history  brighter 
or  better. 

There  has  been  a  fair  measure  of  health  among  the  pupils,  and 
their  interest  in  relation  to  their  studies  and  their  work  in  the  sev- 
eral shops  for  manual  labor,  has  been  as  good  as  we  could  have  an- 
ticipated ;  not  a  case  has  come  before  the  Board  for  discipline  dur- 
ing the  year. 

In  addition  to  communicating  to  the  pupils  a  iair  common 
school  education,  they  all,  under  our  charge,  both  boys  and  girls, 
are  taught  how  to  work — not  only  how  to  work,  but  are  trained 
and  confirmed  in  habits  of  industry.  Hence  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  very  few  indeed,  of  the  j)upils  of  the  Institution,  after 
having  gone  through  the  course  of  training  afforded  them  here, 
have  become  public  charges.  As  a  rule  they  have  the  ability  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  make  good  and  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety. It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, that  the  course  of  instruction,  upon  the  average,  is  less  in  dura- 
tion than  seven  years  ;  while,  as  we  are  informed,  it  requires  ten  or 
eleven  years  to  complete  the  course  given  to  the  children    of  the 


State  in  the  common  schools  of  most  of  our  cities,  and  this  without 
the  teaching  of  any  kind  of  labor  or  handicraft. 

Owing  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  the  benefits 
of  the  Institution,  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  buildings  for  their 
accommodation,  we  have  thought  it  best,  under  the  pressing  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  to  receive  of  applicants  only  those  over  the  ages  of 
ten  and  twelve  years  for  females  and  males  respectively.  After 
making  these  and  other  restrictions  on  admissions,  and  availing 
ourselves  of  all  the  additional  space  gained  by  requiring  the  teach- 
ers and  other  employes,  who  could  be  spared  from  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  pupils,  to  board  elsewhere,  it  is  still  found  that  a 
large  number  seeking  admission,  and  who  ought  to  be  under  instruc- 
tion, can  not  be  accommodated.  We  have  given  this  subject  care- 
ful consideration,  and  it  seems  to  us  imperatively  necessary  that  at 
as  early  a  day  as  practicable  further  provision  for  the  education  of 
this  class  of  our  unfortunate  children  should  be  made — provision 
for  their  present  and  prospective  wants  commensurate  with  the 
increased  and  increasing  population  of  the  State. 

From  the  data  in  our  possession  there  are,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  of  this  class  in  the  State,  of  the  age  of 
eight  years  and  upwards,  who  are  now  importunately  seeking  the 
benefits  of  the  Institution. 

We  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  beginning  the 
education  of  these  children  at  an  earlier  age,  instead  of  postponing  it 
to  a  later  date,  for  every  one  must  see  that,  from  the  nature  of  their 
misfortune,  they  are  deprived  almost  entirely  of  that  home  instruc- 
tion which  goes  to  make  up  the  basis  of  moral  character,  and  the 
inculcation  of  even  the  elementary  ideas  of  moral  right  and  respon- 
sibility— especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  they  are 
entirely  destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  our  language,  and  of  any 
means  of  communication  whatever,  even  with  their  immediate 
friends,  except  a  few,  crude,  natural  signs. 

We,  therefore,  most  respectfully  commend  this  subject  to  the 
attention  of  your  Excellency,  and  request  you  to  recommend  it  to 
the  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  the  Legislature  about  to 
assemble. 

In  order  to  present  the  matter  of  the  proposed  additions  in  as 
clear  and  definite  a  light  as  possible,  the  Board  directed  the  Super- 
intendent to  consult  an  architect  upon  the  practicability  of  enlarg- 
ing the  present  buildings,  so  as  to  make  accommodations  for  one 
hundred  additional  pupils  of  each  sex,  with  such  arrangement  of  the 
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apartments  as  will  admit  of  a  separation  and  better  classification  of 
the  older  and  younger  pupils,  as  can  be  secured  without  material 
change  of  the  present  structure,  and  to  accompany  the  same  with 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Edwin  May  were  secured  as  architect,  he 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  plan  and  structure  of  the  present 
buildings,  having  served  the  Board  most  efficiently  and  acceptably  in 
this  capacity  in  the  erection  of  all  the  previous  additions  made  to^ 
the  Institution, 

Mr.  May  has  devised  a  plan  that  meets  all  the  requirements  above 
stated,  and  made  drawings  of  the  several  additions  proposed,  which 
show  clearly  their  extent  and  relation  to  the  present  buildings.  A 
lithograph  of  the  drawings  of  the  principal  story  of  the  whole,  when 
completed,  has  been  taken  and  accompanies  the  report. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  archi- 
tect, and  believe  them  to  be  the  best  and  most  economical  that  can 
be  devised  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  We,  therefore,  herewith 
submit  them  as  a  part  of  this  report. 

Indianapolis,  September  4,  1878. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Indiana  Institution 

for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Gentlemen  :  Having  been  called  on  by  your  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Thomas  Maclntire,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Institution,  with  a 
view  of  projecting  a  plan  for  future  additions,  with  suitable  accom- 
modations for  one  hundred  pupils  of  each  sex,  I  have  prepared  a 
plan  which  accompanies  this  report,  showing  the  additions  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  perfect  light  and  ventilation,  without,  in  any 
way,  disturbing  the  construction  of  the  present  buildings.  The 
erection  of  these  proposed  additions  will  add  greatly  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  present  structure.  The  enlargement  of  the  building  on 
the  north  and  south,  for  the  home  accommodation  of  those  who  are 
to  occupy  the  same,  calls  for  additional  school-rooms.  This  want 
has  been  amply  provided  for  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  present 
chapel  building.  In  the  plans  herewith  submitted,  convenient  and 
safe  connections  have  been  provided  for  the  pupils  to  reach  the 
chapel,  school-rooms  and  dining-room,  and  safe  exits  in  case  of  fire. 

The  necessary  arrangements  for  enlarging  the  dining-room  to  a 
proper  capacity  to  accommodate  the   increased  number  of  pupils. 


have  been  made  on  the  east  side  of  the  present  dining-room,  and 
will  afford  a  most  convenient  room  for  the  purpose. 

I  have  made  a  carefully  itemized  estimate  of  the  cost  of  each  build- 
ing in  detail,  and  submitted  the  same  to  Mr.  Maclntire  with  the 
plans. 

I  herewith  give  the  estimate  in  full  for  the  entire  improvement, 
as  the  itemized  estimate  would  make  this  report  too  lengthy. 

ESTIMATE    FOR  ADDITIONS  TO  THE    DEAF  AND    DUMB    INSTITUTION^ 
INDIANAPOLIS,    INDIANA. 

Excavation,  filling  in  and  grading t^262   3S 

Stone  work 5,427  85 

Brickwork 10,767  94 

Carpenter  work 10,788  58 

Wrought  and  cast  iron  work 1,515  68 

Galvanized  iron,  tin  and  slating 3,235   59 

Plastering 2,689  60 

Painting  and  glazing 1,284  00 

Plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  sewerage 2,021  80 

Steam  heating 13,250  00 

$51,243  37 
Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingencies •.••      5,124  32 

Total $56,367  69 

Respectfully, 

EDWIN  MAY. 

We  call  attention  to  the  estimate,  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent,  for  current  expenses  and  for  certain  minor  improve- 
ments deemed  necessary,  all  of  which  meets  our  most  hearty  ap- 
proval, and  we  recommend  that  the  sums  for  the  several  purposes 
therein  named  be  granted. 

In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  commend  the  Institution  and  its 
interests  to  ^your  favor  and  protection,  and  to  thank  you  for  the 
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kiudly  interest  which,  as  one  of  its  earliest  friends,  you  have  ever  man- 
ifested in  its  welfare,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  multiplied 
cares  of  State,  you  have  not  failed  to  evince  during  your  admin- 
istration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  H.  JAMESON, 

President. 

J.  R.  Beown, 
M.  James, 

Trustees. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S    REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 

Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  the  laws  governing  the  Insti- 
tution, I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
ending  October  31,  1878. 

The  statute  providing  for  the  government  and  support  of  the 
Institution,  besides  requiring  a  general  statement  of  the  condition, 
management  and  progress  of  its  several  departments,  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at 
each  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  amount  and  pur- 
poses of  all  expenditures  made  since  the  last  report,  the  number 
and  residences  of  the  pupils  admitted,  and  an  estimate  of  the  prob- 
able sum  necessary  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  Institution 
until  the  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature.  To  these  subjects, 
therefore,  the  attention  of  the  Board  is  respectfully  invited. 

In  presenting  this  report  it  aifords  me  great  satisfaction  to  assure 
you,  and  to  congratulate  the  citizens  of  the  State,  that  this  Institu- 
tion has  uninteri-uptedly  continued  its  onward  and  upward  course, 
unobtrusively  but  successfully  accomplishing  its  benevolent  work, 
and  increasing  in  numbers,  influence  and  usefulness.  Notwith- 
standing the  crowded  condition  of  the  apartments,  the  pupils  and 
officers  have  been  preserved  in  the  enjoyment  of  more  than  their 
usual  health,  though  not  entirely  exempt  from  sickness.  It  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  in  a  family  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  jjersons 
but  two  deaths  should  have  occurred  in  the  year. 

The  first  was  Miss  Elmira  Lambert,  from  Randolph  county,  who 
died  after  having  been  in  school  but  a  little  over  one  year,  from  an 
attack  of  pneumonia,  November   5,  1877.     The   second  was  Miss 
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Laura  J.  Watkins,  from  Indianapolis,  who,  after  slie  had  suffered 
for  'several  months  with  pulmonary  disease,  was  removed  to  her 
home,  where  she  died  April  3,  1877. 

Physicians,  and  all  those  conversant  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,, 
assure  us  they  are  more  subject  to  sickness  than  is  common  in 
other  classes  of  people.  Many  of  them  inherit,  with  the  infirmity 
of  deafness,  not  only  a  weakened  constitution,  but  a  strong  tendency 
to  pulmonary  and  other  complaints.  This  is  especially  true  of 
that  class  whose  deafness  has  been  caused  by  scarlatina  and  cerebro 
spinal  meningitis.  A  large  proportion  of  our  pupils  are  made  deaf 
by  these  diseases;  but  their  loss  of  hearing  is  not  the  only  ill  effect 
produced.  Some  are  left  with  weakened  minds,  and  not  a  few 
with  impaired  constitutions,  a  tendency  to  disease  and  want  of 
stamina  to  bear  up  under  its  attacks. 

This  being  true,  it  speaks  well  for  the  hygienic  and  diatetic 
regime  of  the  Institution,  that  so  little  sickness  and  so  few  deaths 
have  occurred  among  those  placed  under  its  care.  But  it  will  not 
do  to  presume  upon  such  exemption  if  we  continue  to  crowd  the 
buildings  with  pupils  beyond  what  it  is  at  present,  or  even  as  it  is  at 
present. 

In  the  hours  of  study,  in  the  kind  of  labor,  in  the  recreation, 
food  and  rest,  regard  is  constantly  had  to  the  health  of  the  pupils, 
as  well  as  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.  Two 
physicians  are  employed,  who,  one  or  the  other,  visit  the  Institution 
almost  daily,  and  not  only  treat  all  cases  needing  medicine,  but  ad- 
vise and  assist  in  all  arrangements  to  keep  the  Institution  in  the 
best  sanitary  condition  possible  under  the  present  circumstances. 
Unnecessary  exposure  to  contagious  diseases  has  been  avoided,  and 
consequently  we  have  been  free  from  such  visits.  All  the  pupils 
have  been  examined,  and  those  w4io  have  not  previously  been  vac- 
cinated as  a  preventive  of  small-pox  have  been  carefully  treated 
this  year  as  in  former  years. 

CHANGES    IN    THE    COEPS    OF    TEACHERS. 

Such  a  knowledge  of  signs  as  will  enable  one  to  communicate 
freely  with  his  pupils  is  an  essential  qualification  for  a  successful 
teacher.  This  kind  of  teaching  is  an  art,  as  well  as  a  science,  and 
the  ability  to  succeed  well  is  only  obtained  by  years  of  patient 
practice  and  study.  Nor  can  it  be  learned  from  books,  but  can  only 
be  acquired  under  the  instruction  of  adepts,  and  in  contact  with  the 
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deaf  and  dumb  themselves.  Invented  in  France  by  De  I'Epee  and 
Sicard,  introduced  into  this  country  by  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  and 
Laurent  Clere,  and  practiced  and  taught  by  them  in  the  American 
Asylum,  the  art  has  been  disseminated  and  improved,  until  now 
there  are  forty-nine  institutions  in  the  United  States,  giving  instruc- 
tion to  over  five  thousand  pupils,  and  employing  three  hundred 
and  fifty  teachers,  nearly  all  of  whom  obtained  their  knowledge  of 
the  system,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  this  source. 

Every  exchange  of  a  faithful  and  experienced  teacher  for  a  new 
one,  whatever  his  talents  and  scholarship  may  be,  is  a  loss  to  an 
institution  that  it  takes  time  to  regain. 

Miss  Annie  Hendricks,  who  entered  the  profession  in  1874,  and 
w^ho  had  so  far  mastered  its  difficulties  as  to  become  an  efficient 
teacher,  constrained  by  other  duties,  resigned  her  situation  in  Febru- 
ary last.  The  vacancy  was  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Orson  Archibald,  a  former  graduate  of  the  High  Class  of  this  In- 
stitution, and  subsequently  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 
Mr.  Archibald's  liberal  education,  as  well  as  his  familiarity  with 
sisns  and  the  methods  of  instruction  used  in  the  Institution,  enabled 
him  at  once  to  take  charge  of  an  advanced  class. 

Miss  Emma  Goree,  who  had  taught  one  year,  voluntarily  resigned 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  left  us,  much  to  our  regret.  Miss 
Cornelia  S.  Goode,  of  Indianapolis,  has  been  elected  to  fill  this 
vacancy;  and  having  some  knowledge  of  the  sign  language,  was 
able  at  once  to  take  charge  of  the  instruction  of  a  new  class. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Hammond,  at  the  close  of  last  session,  was  offered 
the  Superintendency  of  the  young  and  growing  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Little  Rock,  in  Arkansas.  He  visited  the 
place,  and  being  persuaded  that  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  was 
offered  him,  resigned  his  position  here,  and  moving  to  that 
place,  immediately  took  charge  of  the  institution.  This  va- 
cancy has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Noble  B.  McKee,  a 
young  man  of  liberal  education,  a  graduate  of  Hanover  College,  in 
this  State,  and  of  several  years'  experience  in  teaching,  but  with  no 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  His  adaptation  to  this  calling  can  only  be  demonstrated 
by  trial.  He  has  entered  upon  the  preparation  for  the  work  with 
an  energy  and  zeal  that  promise  success. 

The  increase  of  pupils  has  made  it  necessary  to  employ  one  addi- 
tional teacher  in  the  primary  department.  Miss  Alfaretta  Robert- 
son, of  Switzerland  county,  in  this  State,  has  been  elected.     Miss 
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Robertson  is  a  graduate  of  this  Institution,  with  some  experience 
in  teaching  deal  mutes  in  a  private  school.  She  has  entered  upon 
the  work  assigned  her,  and  her  education,  talents  and  character  give 
grounds  to  hope  for  the  most  favorable  results. 

THE    FINANCES. 

The  accounts  for  current  expenses  include  also  those  for  clothing 
pupils. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1855,  and  of  the 
amended  act  approved  March  6,  1865,  under  which  the  Institution 
is  operated,  require,  among  other  things,  that  when  the  pupils  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  not  otherwise  supplied 
with  clothing,  they  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Superintendent,  who 
shall  make  out  an  account  therefor,  in  each' case,  against  the  resi)ec- 
tive  counties  from  which  the  said  pupils  were  sent,  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  forty  dollars  per  annum  for  every  such  pupil,  which 
account  shall  be  signed  by  the  Superintendent  and  attested  by  the 
seal  of  the  Institution,  and  the  Treasurer  of  State  shall  charge  the 
amount  thus  certified  to  the  county  from  which  the  pupil  was  sent, 
and  credit  the  amount  to  the  current  expense  fund  of  the  Institution. 

That  when  such  certified  account  shall  be  received  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  proper  county,  to  whom  it  shall  be  immediately  sent 
upon  its  reception  by  the  Treasurer  of  State  from  the  Superin- 
tendent, such  county  treasurer  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  county  treasury  to  the  Treasurer  of  State,  and  such  county 
treasurer  shall  collect  the  amount  of  such  account  from  the  estate  of 
such  pupil,  if  he  have  any,  by  suit,  if  necessary,  in  the  name  of  the 
county. 

The  amount  advanced  out  of  the  current  expense  fund  for  cloth- 
ing, during  the  year  ending  April  1,  1878,  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  law,  was  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  and  fifty-three  hundredths  (^3,318.53)  dollars,  and  for  the 
six  months  ending  October  1,  1878,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-six  and  eighty-nine  hundredths  ($1,766.89)  dol- 
lars, which  sums  have  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  current 
expense  fund  of  the  Institution  and  used  for  that  purpose  as  the 
law  requires. 

The  shops  have  been  sustained  as  usual  from  the  profits  on  the 
work  of  the  pupils.     The  receipts  the  past  year  exceed  the  expense 
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of  carrying  them  on,  three  hundred  and  thirteen  and  thirty-eight 
hundredths  (1313.38)  dollars. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.      ON    ACCOUNT   OF   CURRENT   EXPENSES. 

Heceipts. 

From  balance  in  treasury  Nov.  1,  1877 $109  30 

From  appropriations    for   the  year  ending 

October  31,  1878 58,000  00 

From  amount  refunded  from  counties  for 
clothing  furnished  pupils  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1878 3,318  53 

From  amount  refunded  from  counties  for 
clothing  furnished    pupils    for  the  six 

months  ending  Oct.  31, 1878 1,766  89 

$63,194  72 

Expenditures. 

On  account  of  current  expenses $59,715  76 

On  account  of  clothing 3,282  23 

Total  payments $62,997  99 

Balance  in  treasury  Oct.  31,  1878....  f  196  73 

Balance  unexpended  in  the  hands  of 

steward  November  1,  1878 500  00 

Total  unexpended  Nov.  1,  1878 $696  73 

II.      ON  ACCOUNT  OF  SHOPS,  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

Receipts. 

From  balance  on  hand  Nov.  1,  1878 $35  65 

From  sales  of  manufactures  of  shoe  shop....  1,736  85 

From  sales  of  manufactures  of  cabinet  shop  1,510  83 

From  work  of  tailor  shop 372  70 

From  work  of  chair  shop 732  48 

From  sales  of  surplus  articles  and  products 

of  the  farm  and  garden 1,281  59 

Total  receipts $5,670  10 
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Payments. 

For  wages  of  foreman  and  for  material  of 

shoe  shop $2,210  07 

For  wages  of  foreman  and   for  material  of 

cabinet  shop 1,878  96 

For  wages  of  mistress  of  tailor  shop 250  00 

For  wages  of  foreman  and  for  material  of 

chair  shop 833  38 

For  farm  and  garden 184  31 

Total  payments $5,356  72 


Balance  on  hand  November  1,  1878..  $313  38 

A  list  of  the  accounts  allowed  by  the  Board  and  paid,  and  to 
whom  paid,  and  for  what  purpose,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  monthly  payments  on  account  of  current  expenses  for  the 
past  year,  including  clothing,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

1877— For  November  85,968  03 

For  December 5,981  83 

1878— For  January 5,503  77 

For  February 4,807  65 

For  March..' 4,865  80 

For  April 5,399  61 

For  May 5,183  76 

For  June 4,71173 

For  July 5,137  53 

For  August 5,923  21 

For  September 3,949  60 

For  October 5,565  47 

Total $62,997  99 

The  amount  of  each  of  the  several  classes  of  expenses  for  the 
year  has  been  as  follows : 

For  subsistence $17,305  01 

For  control 1,000  00 

For  superintendence 4,722  32 
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Por  school  department $16,806  19 

For  services 3,965  50 

Tor  gaslight 835  10 

For  water  rent 536  12 

For  steam  heating 3,498  96 

For  repairs 6,621  78 

For  furniture  and  refurnishing 1,886  14 

For  miscellaneous  items 2,538  64 

For  clothing 3,282  23 

Total  $62,997  99 

COST    OF    SUPPORT    PER    CAPITA. 

The  cost  of  support  the  past  year,  per  pupil,  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  number  in  attendance,  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
(328),  has  been : 

For  the  school  department $51  24 

For  support 110  64 

For  repairs  and  improvements 20  18 

Total -$182  06 

The  entire  cost  of  current  expenses,  exclusive  of  repairs  and 
improvements,  has  been  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  eighty- 
eight  hundredths  (Si 6 1.88)  dollars  a  year,  or  three  and  eleven 
hundredths  (^3.11)  dollars  per  week,  and  exclusive  of  the  school 
department,  two  and  thirteen  hundredths  (S2.13)  dollars  per  week. 

The  average  monthly  expenses  of  the  Institution  have  been 
nearly  uniform  the  year  round,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
table  of  monthly  payments.  This  is  true  of  all  the  classes  of 
expenses,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
pupils  during  vacation,  and  this  is  oiFset  by  deducting  the  cost  of 
boarding  from  the  salaries  of  the  resident  officers  and  employes  who 
board  in  the  Institution,  and  charging  the  same  to  the  subsistence 
account  of  the  pupils,  as  has  been  done  above.  This  would  give 
fourteen  and  forty-five  hundredths  (14.45)  cents  as  the  daily  cost  of 
subsisting  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  (328)  pupils 
for  the  year.  But  if  we  desire  to  ascertain  what  the  cost  of  boarding 
in  the  Institution,  per  person,  has  been  the  past  year,  we  must  take 
2  D.  &  D. 


the  average  number  of  persons,  and  the  average  number  of  days,  as 
the  basis  of  the  calculation.  The  average  number  of  persons,  in- 
cluding the  employes,  has  been  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  (363)^ 
and  the  average  number  of  days  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  (294), 
and  the  cost  of  subsisting  each  person  has  been  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one  hundredths  (16.21)  cents  per  day. 

But  to  show  the  different  classes  of  average  daily  expenditures 
per  pupil,  and  what  is  specifically  included  under  each  head,  we 
submit  the  following  table: 

THE     DAILY     COST     PER     CAPITA     FOR    THREE     HUNDRED     AND 
TWENTY    PUPILS    FOR    THE    YEAR. 

CENTS.. 

For  subsistence,  including  meats,  groceries,  flour,  fruits, 
vegetables,  pay  of  gardener,  teamster,  milkman,  board 
of  resident  officers  and  employes  and  extra  help 14  9-10 

For  control,  including  pay  of  trustees  and  secretary 9-10 

For  superintendence,  including  pay  of  superintendent,  stew- 
ard, matron,  physician,  nurse,  clerk,  supervisor  and  visi- 
tors' attendant 4 

For  services,  including  wages  of  cook,  baker,  laundresses, 
chamber  maids,  dining  room  help,  stableman  and  watch- 
man   3  4-10' 

For  steam  heating,  including  coal,  wood  and  pay  of  engineer 
and  fireman 3 

For  icater  rent 5-10 

For  gaslight 7-10 

For  repairs,  including  carpentry,  masonry,  painting,  plaster- 
ing, steam-fitting  and  laundry  machinery 5  7-10' 

For  instruction,  including  pay    of   teachers,  school    books, 

stationery,  furniture  and  illustrative  apparatus 14  4-10 

For  refurnishing,  including  furniture,  beds,  bedding,  cut- 
lery, kitchen  ware,  table  linen,  brooms,  brushes,  carpets, 
chairs  and  general  household  goods 1  6-10' 

For  miscellaneous,    including    postage,    freight,   expressage, 
traveling  expenses  of  pupils  and  officers,  advertising, 
binding  library  books,  medicines  and  items  not  classi 
fied " 2  2-10 

For  clothing,  including  ready-made  clothing,  material  and 

making 2  8-10 
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ATTENDANCE    OF    PUPILS. 


The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  the  past  year  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


CO 

Females. 
Total. 

Number  of  pupils,  November  1,  1877 

196 

i 
1^4  '     300 

Number  of  new  pupils  admitted 

20 

30          50 

Number  of  pupils  re-admitted 

4 

5   1          9 

Total  number  instructed 

220 
32 

159 
19 

379 

Number  of  pupils  discharged 

K1 

1 

Number  in  attendance  at  this  date 

188       140 

328 

The  following  table  will  show  the  age  at  which  the  pupils  in  at- 
tendance during  the  year  became  deaf,  including  those  discharged  : 

Under  one  year  of  age 168 

Between  one  and  two 68 

Between  two  and  three 44 

Between  three  and  four 35 

Bteween  four  and  five 20 

Between  five  and  six 15 

Between  six  and  seven 12 

Between  seven  and  eight 2 

Between  eight  and  nine 4 

Between  nine  and  ten 4 

Between  ten  and  eleven 2 

Between  eleven  and  twelve 3 

Over  twelve 2 

Total 379 
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Since  the  opening  of  the  Institution  in  October,  1844,  there  have 
been  admitted  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  (1,207)  pupils, 
as  follows : 


Year. 


1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 


13 
12 

19 
24 
13 
14 

18 
30 

20| 

25, 

18 

10 

12| 

5 

16 

15 

27 

9 

9 


10 

4 

4 

9 

11 

10 

6 

19 

12 

12 

10 

12 

10 

14! 

8 
25 

7, 
111 


c 


23 
16 
23' 
33 

24 
24! 
94I 

49 
32 
37 

28 

99 

22! 
10 
30 
23 
52 
16 
20 


Year. 


1863... 
1864... 
1865... 
1866... 
1867  ... 
1868... 
1869... 
1870... 
1871  ... 
1872... 
1873... 
1874... 
1875... 
1876  ... 
1877... 
1878... 

Total, 


c3 


17 
15 
11 
16 
21 
26 
16 
27 
34 
31 
35 
35 
34 
35 
28 
20! 


a 

a; 


'10 


15 
11 
18 
14 
11 
13 
23 
26 
15 
18 
25 
21 
18 
19 
21 
30 


o 


32 
26 
29 
30 
32 
39 
39 
53 
49 
49 
60 
56 
52 
54 
49 
50 


497|  1,207 


They  represent  nine  hundred  and  six  (906)  families,  of  which 
one  family  contained  six  deaf-mutes,  two  families  contained  five 
deaf-mutes,  six  families  contained  four  deaf-mutes,  thirty-six  fam- 
ilies contained  three  deaf-mutes;  ninety-eight  families  contained 
two  deaf-mutes,  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  families  contained  one 
deaf-mute. 

Their  deaf-mute  relationship  was  as  follows  : 

Six  pupils  had  a  deaf-mute  father  and  mother;  five  pupils  had  a 
deaf-mute  father;  four  pupils  had  a  deaf-mute  father  and  mother 
and  one  sister;  two  pupils  had  deaf-mute  father,  mother  and  two 
brothers;  two  pupils  had  four  deaf-mute  brothers;  two  pupils  had 
three  deaf-mute  brothers ;  twenty  pupils  had  two  deaf-mute  brothers ; 
ninety-eight  pupils  had  one  deaf-mute  brother;  four  pupils  had  two 
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deaf-mute  sisters  and  one  brother;   four  pupils  had  two  deaf-mute 
brothers  and  one  sister;  nine  pupils  had  three  deaf-mute  sisters; 

twenty-one  pupils  had  two  deaf-mute   sisters;    eighty   pupils  had 

one  deaf-mute  sister;  one  pupil  had  deaf-mute  father,  mother,  two 
brothers,  four  uncles  and  one  aunt.             ' 

The  origin  of  deafness,  as  given  by  the  friends  of  the  pupils,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Number  born  deaf 486 

Caused  by  scarlet  fever 122 

Caused  by  cerebro  spinal  meningitis 218 

Caused  by  brain  fever 49> 

Caused  by  bilious  fever 2 

Caused  by  catarrhal  fever 8 

Caused  by  typhoid  fever 31 

Caused  by  erysipelas 3 

Caused  by  inflammation 75 

Caused  by  convulsions 16 

Caused  by  intermittent  fever 6 

Caused  by  measles 24 

Caused  by  scrofula 9 

Caused  by  neuralgia 1 

Caused  by  dropsy 10 

Caused  by  teething 3 

Caused  by  wounds  or  injuries 18 

Caused  by  croup 3 

Caused  by  whooping-cough 10 

Caused  by  mumps 7 

Caused  by  diphtheria 3 

Caused  by  pneumonia 17 

Caused  by  small-pox  1 

Caused  by  salivation 1 

Caused  by  sickness — disease  not  designated 39 

Cause  unknown 45 

Total 1,207 
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The  ages  at  which  they  were  admitted  have  been  as  follows : 

Under  eight  years 2 

Between  eight  and  nine 19 

Between  nine  and  ten 51 

Between  ten  and  eleven 308 

Between  eleven  and  twelve 205 

Between  twelve  and  thirteen 135 

Between  thirteen  and  fourteen 102 

Between  fourteen  and  fifteen 77 

Between  fifteen  and  sixteen 64 

Between  sixteen  and  seventeen 52 

Between  seventeen  and  eighteen 49 

Between  eighteen  and  nineteen 51 

Between  nineteen  and  twenty 20 

Between  twenty  and  twenty-one 13 

Over  twenty-one  years  of  age 68 

Total 1,207 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  a  large  number  ot 
pupils,  who  have  attended  since  the  school  was  opened,  have  been  per- 
sons of  mature  age.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that,  before  the  Institu- 
tion was  established,  a  whole  generation  of  deaf-mutes  had  grown 
up  in  the  State  who  never  had  the  opportunity  of  instruction. 
These  were  admitted,  and  afforded  such  instruction  as  we  were  able 
to  give  and  they  capable  of  receiving.  Occasionally,  even  now,  we 
find  persons  who  have  almost  grown  up  without  any  education. 
But,  as  the  Institution  has  been  opened  now  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  and  all  have  had  an  opportunity  to  attend,  the  Board  have  de- 
cided to  admit  none  over  twenty-one,  nor  to  retain  any  beyond  that 
age.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  same  law  which  governs 
admissions  into  the  common  schools  should  determine  the  school 
age  of  the  pupils  of  the  Institution.  If  they  had  accommodations 
sufficient  they  would  most  certainly  act  upon  this  rule ;  for  there  is 
no  reason,  beyond  the  want  of  the  means  to  instruct  them,  why 
they  should  not  commence  going  to  school  as  early  as  other  children, 
and  be  allowed  to  go  as  long. 
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At  the  close  of  last  term  the  applications  for  admission  were  so 
numerous  that  the  Board  were  compelled  to  restrict  the  admission 
of  boys  to  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards.  This  has  given  dis- 
satisfaction to  parents,  more  especially  to  those  who  had  made  their 
-arrangements  to  send  their  children  this  term.  But  it  is  hoped 
that  by  the  commencement  of  nest  term  this  will  be  remedied,  so 
that  all  who  wish  to  enter  may  be  received. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  different  grades,  the  average 
time  of  instruction,  and  the  average  ages  of  admission  of  the  pupils 
in  attendance  the  past  year: 
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High  class 

First  grade 

Second  grade 

Third  grade 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade 

Graduates 

Undergraduates  removed 


21 
45 
41 
42 
41 
39 
57 
42 
36 
15 
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11.80 
10.88 
11.68 
11.51 
11.44 
12.23 
11.72 
11.24 
12.31 
13.48 

11.83 


7.30 
5.93 
4.08 
4.48 
3.21 
2.13 
1.44 
.12 
6.54 
2.34 

3.76 
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The  number  of  pupils  received  from  each  county  in  the  States 
since  the  opening  of  the  Institution  in  1844,  the  number  discharged, 
and  the  number  under  instruction  during  the  year  1877-8;  also  the 
number  of  new  applicants  for  admission  the  past  year,  the  number 
received  and  the  number  postponed  for  want  of  room,  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


COUNTIES  REPRESENTED. 


Pupils. 


K 


Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew 

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone , 

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson  

Grant 

Greene 


3 


10 

18 

9 

5 

5 

18 

1 

24 

18| 

16 

10 

29 

4 

5 

16 

15 

9 

21 

5 

18 

14 

21 

17 

9 

6 

10 

17 
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13 
6 
3 
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10 
1 

19 
8 

11 
7 

20 
1 
4 

11 

10 
3 

191 
3 
9 

12 

12 

12 
6 
4 
6 
9 
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Applicants. 


5 
10 
5 
3 
9 
3 
1 
5 
5, 
6 
2. 
2 
9 
2 

9 

5 
o 

2 
4 

8 

51 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  RECEIVED  FROM  EACH  COUNTY,  Etc. 


Pupils 

Applicants. 

COUNTIES  REPRESENTED. 

a 

3 

Q 

a 

4 

.2 
3  ^ 

m 

CS 

"a, 
a, 

-6 

'a 
a 

13 
0) 
C 
O 

a, 
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Hamilton 

18 

9 

10 

17 

18 

11 

8 

8 

6 

9 

13 

9 

15 

17 

12 

7 

6 

20 

15 

17 

90 

15 

6 

13 

13 

19 

18 

4 

16 

4 

12 

8 

21 

13 
5 
9 
12 
11 
4 
5 
5 
2 

4 

12 

6 

9 

7 

10 

5 

5 

17 

14 

15 

62 

9 

3 

5 

9 

14 

16 

3 

11 

2 

11 

8 

18 

5 
4 
1 

5 

7 

7 

O 

3 
4 

5 
1 
3 
6 
10 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 

28 
6 
3 
8 
4 
5 
2 
1 
5 
2 

1 

3 
4 

2 

1 

2 
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Hancock 

'^1 

Harrison 

2 

Hendricks  

Henry 

4 

2 

1 

3 

Howard 

2 

Huntington 

Jackson  

3 
1 
3 
3 

1 
1 

2 

2 

Jasper 

Jay 

1 

Jefferson 

3 

Jennings 

Johnson 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Knox 

1 

Kosciusko 

1 

Lasfranare 

Lake 

2 

]  japorte 

3 

Lawrence 

Madison 

5 
8 
3 
2 
5 

1 
5 

1 
1 

4 

Clarion 

3 

3 

Martin 

1 

jSIiami 

4 

^Monroe 

Montgomery 

5 
4 

2 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

4 

Morgan 

3 

-iNewton 

.  9, 

Xuble 

1 

Ohio 

1 

Oranffe 

2 

o 

Parke 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3       1 

e!     6 

1 

Pike 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  RECEIVED  FROM  EACH  COUNTY,  Etc. 


COUNTIES  REPRESENTED. 


Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Ripley 

Rush 

St.  Joseph 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke 

Steuben 

Sullivan 

Switzerland... 
Tippecanoe — 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburgh. 

Vermillion 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington ... 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

Whitley 

Total.. 


PUPII£. 
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5 

10 

.   14 

10 

11 

17 

8 

17 

7 

3 

3 

7 

18 

35 

6 

5 
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9 

21 

20 

6 

10 

7 

22 

8 

13 

20 

1207 
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5 
3 
5 
9 
9 
9 

16 
5 

11 
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2 
5 

15 

26 
2 
3 

22 
6 

11 

12 
4 
8 
4 

16 
6 
6 

18 

828 
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2 
5 
5 
1 
2 
1 
3 
6 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
9 
4 
2 
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3 

10 
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2 
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Thus  it  is  seen  that  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  (1,207) 
pupils  have  been  received  under  instruction;  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  (828)  have  been  discharged,  and  three  hundred  and 
-seventy-nine  have  been  under  instruction  during  the  year  1877  and 
1878;  also,  that  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  (171)  applications 
for  admission  as  new  pupils  have  been  filed  during  the  past  year, 
fifty  (50)  of  the  number  admitted,  and  the  remainder,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  (121),  postponed  for  want  of  room.  Of  the  whole 
number  instructed,  every  county  in  the  State  has  been  represented 
by  from  one  to  ninety  pupils,  and  all,  the  last  year,  except  Brown, 
Owen,  Porter  and  Pike  have  sent  one  or  more  pupils.  The  new 
applications  filed  the  past  year  represent  seventy-two  counties,  and 
number  from  one  to  seven  from  each. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  BUILDINGS. 

The  Institution  is  in  a  condition  similar  to  what  it  was  ten  years 
ago  in  respect  to  the  insufficiency  of  its  accommodations  compared 
with  the  number  needing  and  seeking  its  benefits.  In  1868  there 
were  in  attendance  one  hundred  and  eighty -six  (186)  pupils.  An 
application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  suffi- 
cient to  provide  accommodations  for  an  addition  of  one  hundred 
(100)  pupils.  For  the  ten  years  preceding,  the  average  admissions 
had  been  thirty  and  nine  hundredths  (30.09)  per  annum,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  for  the  subsequent  ten  years  there  would  not  be  an 
annual  accession  of  more  than  from  forty  to  forty-five.  On  this 
representation,  and  after  an  examination  of  the  buildings  by  com- 
mittee, the  Legislature  of  1869  made  an  appropriation  of  forty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  ($42,500)  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

The  buildings  were  erected  and  occupied  in  1870,  and  since  then 
the  actual  average  annual  admissions  of  new  pupils  have  been,  in- 
stead of  from  forty  to  forty-five,  as  was  estimated,  fifty-two  and 
eighty-seven  hundredths  (52.87),  and  the  number  in  attendance,  in- 
stead of  three  hundred  as  was  intended,  has  increased  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight.  This  has  taken  place  notwithstanding 
the  most  careful  discrimination  and  limitations  on  the  part  of  the 
Board,  as  to  admissisionsand  time  of  instruction.  None  have  been 
received  and  retained  who,  from  any  cause,  could  not  profitably  be 
instructed.  Nor  has  the  time  allowed  for  instruction  been  ex- 
tended. Seven  years  is  considered  short  enough  time  for  a  deaf- 
mute  to  learn  our  language,  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  ordi- 
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nary  branches  of  a  common  school  education.  By  a  reference  to  the 
foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  those  who  were  discharged  from 
school  last  term  had  been  under  instruction  only  a  fraction  over  six 
years.  If  for  the  last  seven  years  we  had  admitted  fifty  a  year,  and 
retained  them  the  full  seven  years,  there  would  have  been  three 
hundred  and  fifty  present  at  this  time. 

But  without  enlarging  upon  this  subject,  we  will  only  add  that  it 
seems  very  evident  that  if  the  Institution  is  to  meet  the  just  wants 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  in  furnishing  education  to  their  children 
deprived  of  hearing  and  speech,  the  accommodations  should  be  in- 
creased. 

This  subject  was  alluded  to  in  the  last  report.  Then  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  case  might  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  a  kinder- 
garten school,  in  a  separate  building,  for  the  younger  children  ;  but 
further  reflection  has  convinced  us  that  this  would  not  be  advisable- 
It  would  be  expensive  as  to  buildings,  requiring  all  the  accessories 
of  a  new  institution,  and  would  place  the  smaller  children,  w^ho 
need  it  most,  farther  from  the  personal  supervision  of  the  officers^ 
It  seemed,  on  consideration,  too  much  like  placing  them  in  an  out- 
building, while  the  older  ones  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  mansion. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  acquiescing  in  this  conclusion,  authorized 
the  employment  of  an  architect  to  examine  the  present  buildings,, 
and  to  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  making  such  additions  as  would 
afford  accommodations  for  two  hundred  more  pupils,  one  hundred 
for  boys  and  one  hundred  for  girls. 

Mr.  Edwin  May,  who  drafted  the  plans  for  the  former  additions 
and  superintended  their  erection,  was  selected.  He  has  devised  a 
plan,  and  has  made  the  drawings  for  the  enlargement  of  the  dining- 
room,  the  increase  of  the  school-room  and  the  addition  of  living  and 
sleeping-rooms  sufficient  to  accommodate  one  hundred  of  each  sex. 
He  has  made  a  drawing  of  the  principal  stoiy,  which  has  been  litho- 
graphed and  is  herewith  presented,  which  will  exhibit  the  size  and 
location  of  the  proposed  additions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  im- 
provements can  be  made  without  any  expensive  alterations  of  the 
present  structure,  and  w'hen  completed,  instead  of  detracting  from 
the  appearance  and  convenience  of  the  Institution,  will  in  reality 
add  much  to  it  in  both  these  respects.  ^ 

The  architect's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  these  several  improvements, 
complete  and  ready  for  occupancy,  is  as  follows : 
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For  the  extension  of  the  dining-room $3,030  49 

For  the  extension  of  the  south  wing  of  the  school-room 

building 4,979  89 

For  the  south  wing  for  boys 21,688  71 

For  the  north  wing  for  girls 21,688  71 

For  the  extension  of  the  north  wing  of  the  school-room 

building 4,979  89 

Total $56,367  69 

Should  these  improvements  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  they  be  authorized,  it  is  suggested  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  enlargement  of  the  dining-room,  the  south  wing  of  the 
school-room  building,  and  the  south  wing  of  the  boys'  dormitories, 
in  1879,  so  that  they  can  be  begun  in  the  spring  and  completed 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall ;  and  for  those  on  the  north  side,  in 
the  following  year.  Thus  they  could  be  carried  on  without  the 
interruption  of  the  school. 

THE    ANNUAL    COST    OF    THE    INSTITUTION    SINCE    1852. 

The  Institution,  previous  to  the  going  into  efiect  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, in  1853,  was  sustained  by  a  direct  tax  assessed  both  for 
erecting  the  necessary  buildings  and  for  defraying  the  ordinary 
current  expenses.  Since  then  it  has  been  supported  by  annual 
appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature,  except  for  the  manual  labor 
department,  and  for  clothing  furnished  pupils.  The  shops  have 
been  sustained  from  the  profits  on  the  work  of  the  ])upils,  and  the 
expense  of  clothing  has  been  defrayed  by  the  several  counties  from 
Mhich  pupils  come. 

From  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  the  main  front  building  and  the 
one  for  the  school  were  erected  and  so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  occupied  in  1850.  The  assessment  law  was  repealed, 
and  the  Board  found  the  Institution  in  debt  on  account  of  building, 
•^31,083.13.  An  appropriation  was  made  to  pay  off  this  debt,  and 
the  expense  of  buildings  and  support  was  made  chargeable  upon  the 
general  fund  of  the  State,  and  provided  for  by  the  Legislature. 
From  time  to  time  appropriations  have  been  made  to  finish  and 
enlarge  the  buildings  as  the  necessities  of  the  Institution  seemed  to 
require.  Its  original  capacity  has  been  increased  one-third,  shops 
have  been  erected,  the  grounds  improved,  gas,  water  and  steam 
introduced,  and  many  other  improvements  added. 
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The  books  of  the  Institution  show  that  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present  time,  for  the  purchase  of  ground,  the  erection  of  buildings,, 
and  for  additions  and  improvements,  there  has  been  paid,  $257,- 
210.67 — only  about  seven  thousand  a  year,  or  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  of  the  1,207  pupils  who  have  been 
or  are  being  taught  here.  The  premises  are  worth,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  all  they  have  cost,  and  more  too.  The  land  itself 
could  have  been,  within  the  last  few  years,  sold  for  more  than  the 
whole  has  cost. 

As  before  remarked,  since  1853,  the  expenses  of  buildings,  cloth- 
ing of  the  pupils,  and  the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  instruction, 
living  and  repairs  have  been  provided  for  by  direct  appropriations 
from  the  Treasury.  It  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  some  to 
know  the  amounts  and  relative  cost  of  these.  A  table,  giving  the 
average  annual  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  the  amount  paid  for 
buildings,  for  clothing,  and  for  current  expenses,  exclusive  of  cloth- 
ing, and  the  cost  per  capita  of  the  last  items  in  each  year,  ending 
October  31,  since  1853  to  the  present  time,  has  been  prepared  with 
care,  and  is  given  below.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of" 
cost  per  pupil  was  varied  from  year  to  year  not  much  beyond  the 
change  in  the  price  of  articles  of  subsistence.  For  the  ten  years 
from  1853  to  1863,  the  average  cost  was  §169.15.  From  1863  to 
1873,  when  prices  were  highest,  the  average  was  $206.13.  Since 
then  they  have  decreased,  until  in  the  past  year  the  expense  per 
capita  has  been  $182.06.  In  this  last  period  additional  expense 
has  been  incurred  by  the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  the 
Articulation  Department,  which  is  considered  very  important  by  the 
friends  of  the  pupils. 

Our  institution,  both  as  to  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  cost 
of  support,  falls  below  that  of  most  others  of  this  class.  Not  to 
multiply  examples,  take  that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
State  makes  provision  for  her  beneficiaries  per  capita,  and  allows  a 
twelve  years'  course  of  study.  According  to  official  report,  she  had 
on  the  first  day  of  last  December,  one  thousand  and  fifty-one  (1,051) 
pupils  in  her  Institutions.*  The  amount  allowed  per  pupil  for 
instruction,  care  and  support,  inclusive  of  clothing  for  the  indigent, 
is  $300.00  per  annum.f 


*American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.     Vol.  23,  No.  1. 
ILaws  of  the  State  of  New  York.     Chap.  325,  1863,  and  Chap.  555,  1864.     "  Aa 
act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  education  of  Deaf-mutes." 
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TABLE  showing  the  Annual  Number  of  Pupils  in  Attendance,  the 
Cost  of  Buildings  and  of  Clothing,  and  the  Cost  per  capita  for 
Support,  in  this  Institution,  since  1852. 
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28,657  17 

6,806 
11,664  79 
12,275  29 

2,939  09 


2,993  10! 
1,000  ool 


$381 
363 


26 
74 


770  00 

503  67 

324  65 

879  7 

848  74 

623  99 

1,022  91 

768  81 

427 

735 

1,116 

1,398 

1,886 

2,171 

2,674 

3,198  23 

2,151  32 

2,320  52 

3,058  45 

2,350  42 

2,758  76 

3,054  89 

3,698  51 

3,282  23 


$20,984  34 
21,060  59 
22,893  72 
26,929  97 
19,617  09 
23,010  64 
26,188  40 
27,936  39 
27,978  91 
24,743  54 
24,721  86 
29,563  57 
34,877  50 
40,410  12 
34,212  41 
38,987  26 
39,806 
46,663 
50,739 
54,211 
55,694 
63,941  47 
57,474  50 
60,498  88 
61,186  11 
59,715  76 


*School  suspended  three  months  this  year. 
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ESTIMATE     FOR    SUPPOET. 


From  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures  we  have  a  basis  of  calcula- 
tion that  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 
The  cause  of  variance  from  year  to  year  is  mainly  in  the  number  of 
pupils  and  the  cost  of  living.  The  number  of  the  former,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  more  than  they  have  been 
the  last  two  years. 

The  appropriation  for  the  present  year  will  not  be  quite  sufficient 
to  defray  all  the  current  expenses  and  keep  up  the  furnishing  and 
repairs  to  its  close.  There  will  be  a  deficiency  of  about  two  thou- 
sand (-^2,000)  dollars. 

There  are  about  sixty  semi-mute  pupils  in  the  Institution  M'ho 
would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  instruction  in  articulation,  and  whose 
parents  are  very  desirous  to  have  them  take  lessons  in  this  accom- 
plishment. We  have  but  one  teacher  in  this  department,  Miss 
Thacher,  who  devotes  her  whole  time  to  teaching  this  branch;  but 
she  can  not  instruct  more  than  half  of  these.  Another  teacher  in 
this  department  is  needed,  and  we  would  recommend  that  one  be 
employed  so  soon  as  the  Board  can  see  their  way  clear  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  and  constant  anxiety  to  those  having  charge 
of  an  institution  with  so  many  deaf  children  in  it  on  account  of  the 
danger  from  fire.  Sleeping,  as  the  most  of  them  do,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  stories,  in  case  of  a  fire  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
get  them  all  out  by  the  ordinary  stairways.  The  ordinary  rope 
ladders  would  be  of  little  use  as  a  means  of  escape  for  children.  A 
device  has  been  invented  and  patented  of  a  neat  and  cheap  outside 
iron  stairway,  made  of  iron  pipe,  and  which  opens  into  each  story, 
and  by  which  the  smallest  child  can  ascend  or  descend  with  ease  and 
perfect  safety.  They  cost  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars a  flight.     Two  are  needed. 

To  provide  a  safe  and  easy  way  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  from  a 
building,  crowded  with  young  children  as  this  is,  is  certainly  a  duty. 
It  is  also  a  duty  to  take  every  precaution  against  the  occurrence  of 
fires  and  to  provide  all  practicable  means  for  extinguishing  them 
should  they  occur.  We  have  done  what  we  could  in  this  respect. 
On  the  different  stories  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  pupils  and 
in  the  halls,  there  are  kept  fire-buckets  filled  with  water  and  ready 
to  use.  But  the  hose  w^e  have  to  attach  to  the  hydrant,  and  which 
has  been  used  for  eight  years,  is  w^irn  out  and  would  be  useless  in 
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case  of  a  fire.  It  ought  to  be  replaced  with  a  new  one.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  is  called  to  these  matters,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  the  Legislature  be  asked  to  make  an  appropriation  for  these 
purposes. 

To  complete  the  fences,  authorized  by  the  last  Legislature,  be- 
tween the  Central  Railway  and  the  Institution  grounds,  and  the 
north  side  of  the  thirty-five  acre  field  south  of  the  Michigan  Road, 
provision  ought  to  be  made. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  are  dependent  on  reading  for  their  informa- 
tion more  than  any  other  class  of  persons.  All,  or  nearly  all, 
knowledge  which  comes  to  others  through  the  ear  must  come  to 
them  through  the  eye,  and  principally  by  means  of  books.  Reading 
becomes  to  them  almost  the  only  means  of  self-culture  after  they 
leave  school,  and  if  they  do  not  form  the  habit  and  taste  for  reading 
while  in  school,  it  is  not  probable  they  will  afterward. 

The  formation  of  a  library  was  begun  in  1852.  For  many  years 
most  of  the  books  were  purchased  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
articles  made  by  the  girls  of  the  school  and  from  donations  made  by 
individuals.  But  these  sources  of  income  have  almost  ceased. 
Many  of  the  books  need  rebinding,  and  it  is  desirable  to  add  some 
of  the  new  publications.  A  small  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is 
desired. 

The  following  estimate  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted: 

For  deficiency  of  current  expenses  for  the  year 

ending  October  31,  1879 2,000  00 

For  current  expenses  for  the  year  ending  Oc- 
tober 31,  1880 ". 60,000  00 

For  current  expenses  for  the  year  ending  Oc- 
tober 31,  1881 .' 60,000  00 

For  repairs    and   improvements,  viz.: 

Fire-escapes  and  hose $1,800  00 

Renewing  fences 500  00 

Re-binding  books  and  making  additions  to 

Library 500  00      2,800  00 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  present  number  of  three  hundred 
*nd  twenty-eight  (328)  pupils. 

3    D    &    D. 
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STATE    FAIPw 


On  invitation  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  the  Institution 
made  an  exhibit  of  its  educational'  and  industrial  departments^ 
showing  the  course  of  study,  with  a  complete  set  of  the  annual  ex- 
amination papers,  compositions,  and  the  illustrative  apparatus  used 
in  the  schools,  and  samples  of  the  various  manufactures  of  the  shops 
and  of  the  products  of  the  farm  and  garden,  which  elicited  a  great 
deal  of  interest  from  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  for  which  the 
State  Board  awarded  to  the  Institution  a  diploma.  The  variety  of 
boots  and  shoes  and  of  furniture  manufactured  by  the  boys,  as  well 
as  the  great  variety  of  needlework,  both  plain  and  fancy,  made  by 
the  girls  of  the  Institution,  were  much  admired,  and  called  forth 
from  visitors  the  frequent  expression  of  the  opinion  that  they  were- 
not  inferior  to  the  best  articles  of  the  kind  made  by  speaking  and 
hearing  persons. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

In  behalf  of  the  pupils,  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  pro- 
prietors and  publishers  of  the  following  newspapers  and  periodicals,, 
which  have  been  gratuitously  contributed  to  the  Institution  the  past 
year: 

The  Madison  Weekly  Courier,  Western  Christian  Advocate,  Re- 
ligious Telescope,  Vineennes  Western  Sun,  Deaf  Mute  Journal, 
Goodson  Gazette,  Deaf  Mute's  Index,  Michigan  Mirror,  Kentucky 
Deaf  Mute,  Nebraska  Mute's  Journal,  Mute's  Chronicle,  The  Stand- 
ard, Unitarian  Review,  National  Repository,  The  Chronicle,  Wabash 
Plaindealer,  The  Indiana  Farmer,  Kansas  Star,  and  the  Western 
Citizen. 

We  also  tender  our  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  railroads  through- 
out the  State  for  their  continued  favors  to  the  pupils  in  conveying; 
them  to  and  from  their  homes  in  vacation  at  reduced  rates. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  MAC  INTIRE, 

Superintendent.. 

Institution  foe  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Indianapolis,  November  1,  1878. 


APPENDIX. 


CATALOGUE. 


Catalogue  of  Pupils  admitted  to  the  Institution  for  the  year  ending 

October  31,  1878. 


Name. 


POSTOFFICE. 


County. 


Ackerman,  Mary 

Adams,  Florence 

Adams,  Frank  M 

Adams,  John  S 

Allison,  Harry  B 

Ammermann,  Jas.  W 
Anderson,  Henry  C  .. 
Applegate,  Martha  V 

Arnold,  Cora  B 

Arnot,  Sarah  R 

Bailey,  Lewis  C 

Baker,  Daniel  A 

Banta,  Beaufort 

Barney,  Albert  W 

Barr,  Curtis  M 

Baxter,  Amelia  A 

Beatty,  Betty 

Beckman,  Christiana.. 

Beckman,  Wm.  H 

Benson,  Asbury  S 

Berg,  Albert 

Berger,  Emma 

Binkley,  Ed\yin  P 

Bippus,  Maggie 

Bishop,  Albert  C 


Kendallville Noble. 

Galveston Cass. 

Edinburg Johnson. 

North  Salem Hendricks. 

Greencastle Putnam. 

McCoy's  Station Decatur. 

Peru Miami. 

Jefferson ville Clarke. 

Martinsville Morgan. 

Lake  Valley Morgan. 

Aurora Dearborn. 

East  Shoals Martin. 

Logansport Cass. 

Marion Grant. 

Edwardsport Knox. 

Jefferson  ville Clarke. 

Knox Starke. 

Blue  Creek Franklin. 

Blue  Creek Franklin. 

Snow  Hill Randolph. 

Lafayette Tippecanoe. 

Coesse Whitley. 

Jacksonburg "Wayne. 

Martz I  Clay. 

Richmond |  Wayne. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS.— Continued. 


Name. 


POSTOFFICE. 


County, 


Bishop,  Wm.  H '  Burnettsville 

Bixler,  Joseph  B I  Wakarusa 

Black,  Dora  D '  Goodland 

Black,  EUaF.  E '  Delphi 

Blount,  Wm.  J i  North  Manchester. 

Bookman,  David  H Bloomington 

Boinstein,  AVilliam I  Indianapolis 

Bolin,  Floyd  L :  New  Alhanv 

Bonebrake,  Allen  D i  Hillsdale  ...*.. 

Boring,  Mary Indiana]iolis 

Bowers,  George  AV '  Grecncastle 

Boyd,  John  L [  Cambridge  City... 

Boynton,  Edna Indiana])olis 

Bragg,  Clark Noblesville 

Briant,  Sallie  E Versailles 

Brice,  Annie  R '  Logansport 

Brothers,  Chios  E '  New  Paris 

Brothers,  Orien '  Ogden 

Brown,  Ambrose  M '  ^Manhattan 

Brown,  Jerome  E Manhattan 

Brown,  John  ]\I ,'  Fi-anklin 

Brown,  Otis  Eli ;  Monterey 

Bruner,  Minta  Jane Terre  Haute 

Burkhart,  Henry ;  Richmond 

Butcher,  Peter  R '  Briant 

Butcher,  Rebecca  E Briant 

Byerly,  ]\Iary  ]\Iaude '  Knightstown 

Cain,  Silas  S '  Scottsburg 

Calloway,  Samanna Moran 

Callowtiy,  Samantha \  ]Moran 

Carlin,  Clarie  Caroline...'  State  LineCitv.... 

It-  * 

Carlisle,  George  W Walnut 

Carmack,  Ida  M Newport 

Carroll,  Alfred Omega 

Carson,  Maggie  J Tetersburgh , 

Cato,  Henrietta  Rhoda...  Freelandville 

Chambers,  Samuel  T '  Lovet 

Chandler,  ^Margaret  J....  South  Granger 

Clarke,  George '  Huntington , 

Clawson,  James  A.  B....  Yeedersburg 

Coe,  Cora  E Anderson 

Coers,  John  Henry :  Ray's  Crossing 


White. 

Elkhart. 

Newton. 

Carroll. 

Wabash. 

Monroe. 

Marion. 

Floyd. 

Vermillion. 

IMarion. 

Putnam. 

Wayne. 

INlarion. 

Hamilton. 

Riplev. 

Cass. ' 

Elkhart. 

Henry. 

Putnam. 

Putnam. 

Johnson. 

Pulaski. 

Vigo. 

Wayne. 

Jav. 

Jay. 

Henry. 

Scott. 

Clinton. 

Clinton. 

Warren. 

Marshall. 

Vermillion. 

Hamilton. 

Tipton. 

Knox. 

Jennings. 

Monroe. 

Huntington. 

Fountain. 

Madison. 

Shelby. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS.— Continued. 


Name. 


Coker,  Arabella  F. ...... 

Coker,  Franklin 

Colcleser,  Aaron 

Collett,  Eddie 

Collins,  Malin  V 

Comley,  James 

Coombs,  Jeanetta 

Cooper,  Melissa 

Coppock,  Emmaretta  J 
Cotton,  Anna  Leonore.. 

Cox,  Melville  E 

Cripe,  Elias  P 

Cronkhite,  Sidney 

Cully,   Wm. : 

Daly,   Charles 

Dantzer,  Charles  O 

Dare,  John  S 

Daseka,  Geor2;e 

Davis,  ^ym.  F 

Davis,  Mary  E 

Day,  Catherine  J 

Dei-che,  Catherine  E.... 

Dehmty,  Thomas 

Dewester,  John 

Dice,  Bion  V 

Dice,  Etoile  E 

Dinsmore,  Clara  B 

Doan,  Clifford  T 

Drake,  Hugh    R 

Dysort,  Lonella  Ann..., 

Eiistburn,  John  W 

Edwards,  Arena 

Ek,  Emma , 

Einarling,  Sarah  J 

Embers,  James  C , 

Emmons,  Eucenis  A 

Evans,  Jacob  W 

Evans,  Jonah  E , 

Farran,  David  F 

Felix,  Lewis  Jacob , 

Flinn,  Theodore  C 

Floyd,  Jasper , 


POSTOFFICE. 


County. 


Marco  Greene. 

Edwardsport Knox. 

Collamer •. Kosciusko. 

Portland Jay, 

Tipton j  Tipton. 

Gallaudet j  Marion. 

Crawfordsville j  Montgomery. 

Boxley !  Hamilton. 

Xenia |  Miami. 

Knightstown Henry. 

North   Liberty ■  St.  Joseph. 

Goshen : I  Elkhart. 


Redwood  postoffice Warren. 

Mt.  Vernon Posey. 

Peru Miami. 

Indianapolis Marion. 

Bloomingdale Parke. 

Francisville Pulaski. 

Lexington Scott. 

O wensburg '  Marti n. 


Scijno 

McGrawsviUe 
Indianapolis .. 

Manilla 

Terre  Haute .. 
Terre  Haute .. 

Hillsdale 

Richmond 

Lima 

Bloomfield 

Fowler 

Eureka.... 

Jeffersonville . 

Roanoke ■ 

Vincennes 

Hillham 

Hecla 

Heela 

Kokomo  

Connersville  .. 
Fort  Wayne. 


Jennings. 

Miami. 

Marion. 

Rush. 

Vigo. 

Vigo.  . 

Vermillion. 

Wayne. 

Lao-range. 

Greene. 

Benton. 

Spencer. 

Clarke. 

Huntington. 

Knox, 

Martin. 

Whitley. 

Whitley. 

Howard. 

Favette. 

Alien. 


Bloominijton ;  Monroe. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS.— Continued. 


Name. 


Fortney,  John I 

Fortnev,  Martha  J j 

Foster,  Tabitha i 

French,  Charles  M i 

Fulton,  Ida  E j 

Furhraan,  Rosina  B 

Gainer,  Elizabeth 

Garber,  Harriet 

Gardener,  Catherine  B... 

George,  Lvdia  F 

Gillespie,  Mary  A.  S 

Girard,  Reuben 

Given,  Nellie ' 

Gough,  Jacob I 

Graham,  Alice  A : 

Graper,  Hen ry  A 

Gregg,  James  L I 

Griggs,  James  A I 

Griner,  Mary  Alice 

Grubbs,  George  A i 

Guard,  Abiah  H j 

Hall,  James  A j 

Hahves,  Bartha ! 

Halwes,  Sophia ' 

Hannah,  Florence  E 

Hannah,  Mary  S 

Harger,  Ella  May \ 

Harnian,  Wm.  A I 

Harter,  Thomas  S i 

Harter,  Philip ' 

Hasenstab,  Philip  J ' 

Hashbarger  "VVm.  H ' 

Hatten,  Charles  S i 

Hay  den,  Henry  C i 

Hayes,  A nna , 

Heilbroner,  Samuel  A...| 

Hemmerling,  Anton j 

Hensinger,  Jennie  S i 

Henius,  Theresa ! 

Higgins,  Alberts : 

Hildebrand,  Lewis i 

Hillis,  Ed^Yard  B 


County. 


Kokomo 

Kokomo 

Galveston 

Wabash 

Terre  Haute.... 

Decatur 

St.  Paul 

New  Goshen  . . . 

Sharpsville 

Sullivan 

Rising  Sun 

Angola 

Indianapolis.... 

Hazleton 

Ligonier 

Haub,stadt 

Switz  City 

Pittsboro 

Indianapolis.... 

Bright 

Lawrenceburg. 

Lebanon 

Evansville 

Evansville 

Hackleman  — 
Hackleman  — 

Perrysville 

Oaktown 

Akron 

Huntington  — 
New  Albany ... 
Michigan  town  , 
Sulphur  Hill... 
Cartersburg — 

Lafayette 

Fort  Wayne ... 

Delphi 

Auburn 

Lafayette 

Shelby  ville 

Huutiugburg .. 
Jamestown 


Howard. 

Howard. 

Cass. 

Wabash. 

Vigo. 

Adams. 

Decatur. 

Vigo. 

Tipton. 

Sullivan. 

Ohio. 

Steuben. 

Marion. 

Gibson. 

Noble. 

Gibson. 

Greene. 

Hendricks. 

Marion. 

Dearborn. 

Dearborn. 

Boone. 

Vanderburg. 

Vanderburg. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Vermillion. 

Knox. 

Fulton. 

Huntington, 

Floyd. 

Clinton. 

Shelby. 

Henry. 

Tippecanoe. 

Allen. 

Carroll. 

DeKalb. 

Tippecanoe. 

Shelby. 

Dubois. 

Boone. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS.— Continued. 


Hinkle,  Wra.  A 

Hochstetter,  Joseph 

Hoggatt ,  Ly d  ia  A 

Holder,  Frances  A 

Hollingsworth,  Laura  A 

Hooker,  Florence 

Horner,  Wm.  C 

Hornung,  Henrietta 

Hull,  Thomas  M 

Hunnell,  Olive 

Inlow,  Charles 

Inlow,  Mary  A 

Jack,  Ida  Irene 

Jack,  John  P 

Jack,  Sarah  E , 

James,  Willard  H , 

Jennings,  James  S , 

Jenson,   Mary 

Jinks,  Wm.  H 

Johannes,   John , 

Johnson,  Wm.  A , 

Johnson,  Zopher , 

Jones,  James  M , 

Jutt,  August 

Karnes,  Mary  J 

Keely,  Frederick , 

Keesling,  Charles 

Kellams,  William  G 

Kellar,  Joseph  I 

Kelley,  Susan 

Kenyon,  Lela  M 

Kerney,  Charles 

Kern,  Mary , 

Kilday,  Dennis 

Kilday,  John  P 

King,  Mary  F 

King,  Mary  T 

Kinsley,  Ida  B 

Kirkman,  Malinda 

Kizer^  Ida  M 

Kizer,  Wm.  H 

Knapp,  Eliza  J 


Logansport 

Middleburg: 

Ascension 

South  Milford 

Fairmount 

Greenfield 

Bradford 

Indianapolis 

Newville 

Evansville 

Manilla 

Riverside 

Logansport 

Patriot 

Patriot 

Charlottesville  .... 

Lynn 

Indianapolis 

Wabash 

Indianapolis 

Martz 

Dunkirk  

Marmont 

Jasper  

Ridge  ville 

Indianapolis 

Mechanicsburg .. . . 
Newton  Stuart.... 
Milliner's  Corner 

Pockport 

Westfield 

Evansville 

Sevastopol 

Elkhart 

Elkhart 

Remington 

Indianapolis 

Shelby  ville 

Oakford 

Peru 

Peru 

Zionsville 


Cass. 

Elkhart. 

Vigo. 

Lagrange. 

Grant. 

Hancock. 

White. 

INIarion. 

DeKalb. 

Vanderburg. 

Rush. 

Fountain. 

Cass. 

Switzerland. 

Switzerland. 

Hancock. 

Randolph. 

Marion. 

Wabash. 

Marion. 

Clay. 

Jay. 

Marshall. 

Dubois. 

'Randolph. 

Marion. 

Henry. 

Orange. 

Hancock. 

S])encer. 

Hamilton. 

Vanderburg. 

Kosciusko.    ' 

Elkhart. 

Elkliart. 

Jasper. 

Marion. 

Shelby. 

Howard. 

Miami. 

Miami. 

Boone. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS.— Continued. 


Name. 


Kno^vling,  Sarah  A.. 

Koon,  Rosa 

Kramer,  Howard  P.. 
Kurtz,  Anna  L.  E  — 

Kurtz,  Lottie 

Lambert,  Elmira  D.... 
^Lambert,  Laura  E... 

Lank,  Robert  ^Y 

Lawlaa.s,  James 

Lautzenhiser,  Wm 

Leach,  Edmund  S 

Leach,  Martha  A 

Legan,  James  AY 

Lesley,  Hattie  M 

Linn,  Lorenzo 

Linn,  Mary  A 

Logue,  Eva 

Loman,  Luretta 

Long,  Herman 

Lowe,  Emma  B 

Luwther,  William 

McOn-,  Joseph  T 

MeCullough,  David  S 
McCumbcr,  Alfred  — 
McGuire,  Edward  P.. 

Macy,  Emily  T 

Maddeu,  John 

Malbetf,  Emma  C 

Mannon,  Samuel  F 

Marr,  John  E 

Marsh,  Walter  M 

Martin,  Laura  A 

Martin,  Maria  M 

Marty n,  Ulysses  G 

Mason,  Clara  B 

Maurer,  George 

Mayer,  Babetta 

Mav,  James  H 

Meadows,  Albert  C... 

Merrill,  Julia 

Merrill,  Mary  B 

Michael,  Othella 


Farabee's  Station. 

Newcastle 

Wabash 

Lafayette 

Cra  wfordsville .. . . 

Farmland 

Bridgeton 

Montmorency  — 

Versailles 

Decatur 

Fairmouut 

Fairmount 

Franklin 

Crawforsvillr; 

Hamlet 

New  Corydon 

New  Albany 

Logansport 

Medaryville 

Stock  well 

Logansport 

Jerome 

AVashington 

Handet  

Southport 

Spiceland 

Cambridge  City.. 

Rochester  

Greenfield 

Attica 

New  Albany 

Selma 

Newburgh 

Fountaintown 

New  Market , 

St.  Wendell 

Evans  ville 

Frankton 

Vienna 

Crown  Point 

Monticello 

Lawrence 


COUJSTY. 


Washington. 
Henry. 

Wabash. 

Tippecanoe. 

Montgomery. 

Randolph. 

Parke. 

Tipjsecanoe. 

Ri{)ley. 

Adams. 

Grant, 

Grant. 

Johnson. 

Montgomery. 

Starke. 

Jay. 

Flovd. 

Cass. 

Pulaski. 

Tip[)ecanoe. 

Cass. 

Howard. 

Daviess. 

Starke. 

Marion. 

Henry. 

Wayne. 

Fulton. 

Hancock. 

Fouutain. 

Floyd. 

Delaware. 

AYarrick. 

Shelby. 

Montgomery. 

Posey. 

Vanderburg. 

Madison. 

Scott. 

Lake. 

AYhite. 

Marion. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS.— Continued. 


Name. 


POSTOFFICE. 


County 


Michael,  Theodore  R 

Mikel,  Delikh  E 

Mikesell,  Clinton  H 

Mikesell,  Wm.  H 

Miller,  Alonzo  E 

Mills,  John  A 

Mitchell,  Harriet  E.. 
Mitchell,  Jennie  L.... 

Mitten,  John  L 

Mooney,  Edward  D.. 

Moore,  Ella 

Moore,  Maudie 

Morris,  Wm 

Mullen dore,  Edgar.... 

INIurray,  James 

Murry,  John  S 

Myers,  Franklin  A.. 

Neelv,  Narcissus 

Nelf;' Charles  E 

Net:f,  Sarah  O 

Keidigh,  Lewis  F 

Xeireiter,  PTenry 

Nettleton,  Mary  E..., 

Xewby,  Albert  L 

Kewton,  George  C.... 

Nevers,  Addic , 

Nickey,  INIonford  U.^ 

Kimsgern,  ]Mary 

Kordyke,  Isaac  F 

O'Brian,  Robert 

Osborn,  Oscar 

Parks,  Sarah  E... 

Patten,  Jennie  M 

Pavelock,   Mary 

Peabody,  Betty 

Pearson,  Jacob  O 

Peck,  Nathan'el ...  . 
Peck,  Walter  M.... 
Pence,  Charles  F.... 
Perrette,  Eleanore... 

Perry,  Christiana 

Peter,  Henrv  B 


Lawrence 

Wakarusa 

Burnsides 

Burnsides 

New  Pittsburgh  ... 
North    Manchester 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Lagro 

Jeffersonville 

Columbus 

Thorntown  

Kokomo  

Franklin 

Greensburg 

Brownsville 

Riley 

Brewersville 

Bristol 

Bristol 

Downey  ville 

Fort  Wayne 

Mt.  Vernon 

Vernon 

Cannelton 

Lavi-reneeburg 

Elizaville  

Tell  City 

Wolcott'. 

Abington 

Blooiningdale 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Rensselaer 

Leavenworth 

Wallace  

Bradford 

In<lianapolis 

Brook 

New  Albany 

Indianapolis 

Pettit 


INIarion. 

Elkhart. 

Clinton. 

Clinton. 

Randolph. 

Wabash. 

Marion. 

INIarion. 

Wabash. 

Clarke. 

Bartholomew. 

Boone. 

Howard. 

Johnson. 

Decatur. 

Union. 

Vigo. 

Jennings. 

Elkhart. 

Elkhart. 

Decatur. 

Allen. 

Posey. 

Jennings. 

Perry. 

Dearborn. 

Boone. 

Perry. 

White. 

Wavne. 

Parke. 

Marion, 

Marion. 

Jasj)er. 

Crawford. 

Fountain. 

AVhite. 

]\Tarion. 

Newton. 

Floyd. 

]Mai-ion. 

Tippecanoe. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS.— Continued. 


Name. 


Phipps,  Eddie 

Pischke,  Hngar  A 

Pottmyer,  John  F 

Price,  Fernando 

Price,  Hiram 

Price,  Ida  E 

Priestley,  Hannah  E.. 

Priestley,  John  AV 

Pritchett,  Samantha  R 

Ragan,  Daniel  P 

Raker,  Ethel  B 

Rankin,  Charles  H 

Rassicott,  Julia  E 

Rawling,  Emma  C 

Reagan,  Urius  E 

Reel,  Columbus  A 

Reinig,  Lizzie 

Reinke,  Ernstine 

Reynolds,  Emma 

Rhodes,  Erastus  A 

Rhodes,  Grace  A 

Richardson,  Ada 

Richardson,  James  S.. 

Rinker,  Odes  N 

Robinson,  Elijah  L 

Robison,  Lucretia 

Roby,  Harvey  L 

Rogers,  Nancy  E 

Rush,  Hettie  M 

Saissline,  Harry  F 

Sampson,  David  C 

Sapp,  Mary  E 

Saxon,  John  T 

Scherrer  Charles 

Scott,  Evans  Moses 

Schroder,  John 

Shanks,  Anna  B 

Shaw,  James  G 

Shimer,  Ida  A 

Shipman,  Wm.  L 

Shuter,  John  W 

Skain,  Mary  J 


PoSTOFFICE. 


Bedford 

South  Bend.... 
Logansport  — 

Bremen 

Bremen 

Seymour 

New  Albany.., 
New  Albany... 

Lizton 

Greencastle  — 

Newton 

Floyd's  Knob. 

Vincennes 

Miami 

Frankfort 

Lovely  Dale... 

Evansyille 

Wanatah 

Terre  Haute... 

Rensselaer 

Rensselaer 

Elizaville 

Elizaville 

Burlington 

Indianapolis.... 

Nineveh  

Montpelier 

Frankfort 

Pekiu 

Ligonier 

Shelby  ville 

Terre  Haute.... 
Grove's  P.  O. . 
Indianapolis.... 

Houston 

Logansport  — 

Guilford 

Michigantown 
Markleville . . . . 

Seymour 

Vincennes 

Edwardsport... 


County. 


Lawrence. 

St.  Joseph. 

Cass. 

Marshall. 

Marshall. 

Jackson. 

Floyd. 

Floyd. 

Hendricks. 

Putnam. 

Fountain. 

Floyd. 

Knox. 

Miami. 

Clinton, 

Knox. 

Vanderburg. 

Laporte. 

Vigo. 

Jasper. 

Jasper. 

Boone. 

Boone. 

Carroll. 

Marion. 

Johnson. 

Blackford. 

Clinton. 

AVashington. 

Noble. 

Shelby. 

Vigo. 

Fayette. 

Marion. 

Jackson. 

Cass. 

Dearborn. 

Clinton. 

Madison. 

Jackson. 

Knox. 

Knox. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS.— Continued. 


Name. 


Slonkowski,  Wm.  L 

Smith,  Francis 

Smith,  Vianna 

Snyder,  John  W 

Sprong,  Eliza  J 

Stein wenter,  Charles 

Stephens,  Emma  J 

Stephens,  Silas  S 

Stephenson,  John  S 

Stephenson,  Thos.  W 

Stivers,  John  T 

Stone,  Lillia  B 

Strader,  Flora  E 

Straub,  Henry 

Street,  Lorena  B 

Street,  Wm.W 

Stuckey,  Samuel 

Sullivan,  Patrick 

Sutton  Wm.  M 

Swander,  Henry  A 

Swanson,  Hulda  C 

Swihart,  James  M 

Teague,  Mary  E 

Teague,  Orris  J 

Thomas,  Annie  L 

Thompson,  Frank  A 

Thompson,  Minnie 

Thompson,  Rachel  I 

Thornbrough,  Wm.  F... 
Thorp,  Elizabeth  Jane... 

Tisler,  Charles 

Tooney,  Michael 

Turner,  Betty 

L^nderwood,  Chas.  E 

Vornheder,  Henry 

Votra,  Elizabeth 

Wachtell,  Anna  S 

Wall,  -Joseph  G 

Wallin,  Wm.  H 

Walters,  Willie  T 

Waltz,  Serena  E 

*Watkins,  Laura  J 


POSTOFFICE. 


Richmond.... 
Terre  Haute. 
White  Lick.. 
Newton ville  . 

Dupont 

Indianapolis . 
Evansville ... 

Evansville 

Pilot  Knob .. 

Sardinia 

Greensburg ... 
Owensville  .., 
Terre  Haute. 

Cory  don  

Peru 

Sweetzer 

WicklifFe 

Logansport . . . 

Butler  

Corunna 

Laporte.... — 

Auburn 

Wabash 

Wabash 


County. 


Wayne. 

Vigo. 

Hendricks. 

Spencer. 

Jefferson. 

Marion. 

Vanderburg. 

Vanderburg. 

Crawford. 

Decatur. 

Decatur. 

Gibson. 

Vigo. 

Harrison. 

Miami. 

Grant. 

Crawford. 

Cass. 

DeKalb. 

DeKalb. 

Laporte. 

DeKalb. 

Wabash. 

Wabash. 


Tipton Tipton. 

Boswell Benton. 


Monticello 

Stockwell 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Columbus 

Columbia   City 

Princeton 

Fisher's  Switch 

Indianapolis 

Fort  Wayne 

Muncie 

Colfax 

Mt.  Vernon j  Posey. 

Pittsboro I  Hendricks. 

Kokomo  I  Howard. 

Indianapolis j  Marion. 


White. 

Tippecanoe. 

Marion. 

Marion. 

Bartholomew. 

Whitley. 

Gibson. 

Hamilton. 

Marion. 

Allen. 

Delaware. 

Clinton. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS.— Continued. 


Name. 

POSTOFFICE. 

County. 

Watson,  ]SIvron  E 

Auburn 

DeKalb. 

Wei r,  Charles 

Welch,  Anna  B 

Weller,  John 

West   John  R 

Laurel 

Rising  Sun 

Fort  Wayne 

Evansville 

Vincennes 

Rensselaer 

Thorn  toNN'n 

Franklin. 

Ohio. 

Allen. 

Vanderburg. 

Knox. 

Jasper. 

Boone. 

Wheeler,  John  C.  F 

White,  Emnuiretta  J 

White,  Horace  M... 

Whitmore,  Willard  H... 

Laporte 

Laporte. 
Greene. 

Wilkie,  Edmund  C 

Bloomfield 

Willits,  Charles  E 

Indianaiiolis 

Marion. 

W^illiams,  Eddie 

Little  York 

AVashinoton. 

Williams,  George 

Williams,  James  D 

W^illiamson,  Ida  Iv 

Lena 

Hitchcock  Station 

Linden  

Parke. 
Washington. 
Montgomery. 
Parke. 

W^ilson ,  Alexa  J 

Rockville 

Woodard,  Jas.  E 

Jadden  

Gra'nt. 

Zehner.  James  L 

Wolf  Creek 

Marshall. 

'^'Deceased. 

Whole  number  of  pupils 379 

Number  discharged 51 


Number  remainino- 32^ 


SCHEDULE  OF  ACCOUNTS. 


Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  year  ending  Oc- 
tober 31,  1878. 

I.    ON  ACCOUNT  OF  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Receipts.  '  \ 

From  balance  of  appropriations  in  Treasury,  Nov.  1,  1878....  $109  80 

From  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1878 58,000  00 

From  counties  for  clothing  furnished  pupils 5,085  42 

From  balance  in  hands  of  Steward 500  00 

Total  receipts $63,695  22 

Payments. 

November  1,  1877.     Bills  allowed  and  paid  : 

To  teachers  and  officers,  for  services $2,240  16 

To  Conrad  Neab,  for  plumbing Ill  20 

To  Charles  Thomas,  for  provisions .315  67 

To  C.  E.  Dickenson  &  Co.,  for  school  furniture 194  75 

To  Parrott,  Nickum  &  Co.,  for  provisions 36  81 

To  Jacob  Voegtle,  for  furnishing 21  95 

To  M.  O'Connor  &  Co.,  for  groceries 436  76 

To  Wallace  Foster,  for  clothing 53  00 

To  Severin,  Ostemeyer  &  Co.,  for  gi-oceries 535  98 

To  Spiegel,  Thorns  (fe  Co.,  for  furniture 47  50 

To  John  A.  Buchanan,  for  repairs 66  75 

To  Hildebrand  &  Fugate,  for  hardware 72  83 

To  Holmes,  Pettit  &  Bradshaw,  for  meat  and  lard 54  75 

To  A.  &  W.  Reasner,  for  provisions 42  30 

To  the  shops,  for  clothing 2.34  60 

To  Schweikle  &  Prang,  for  smithing 48  05 

To  Milton  Pouder,  for  meat 405  51 

To  J.  B.  Thompson,  for  soap 54  00 

To  Johnston  Brothers,  for  slates 123  20 

To  Frank  L.  Ritzinger,  for  carry-all 140  00 

To  C.  C.  Foster  &  Co.,  for  lumber 105  31 

To  Water  Works  Co.,  for  water  rent 96  12 

To  Gas  Co.,  for  gas 78  50 

To  C.  B.  Howland,  for  money  expended ^52  27 

•^  $5,968  0.3 
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SCHEDULE  OF  ACCOUNTS.— Continued. 

December  6,  1877.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  officers  and  teachers,  for  services $2,225  90 

To  Charles  Thomas,  for  provisions 362  10 

To  Murphy,  Johnston  &  Co.,  for  merchandise 369  52 

To  Dickson,  Kuhn  &  Co.,  for  coal 317  96 

To  Bowen,  Stewart  &  Co.,  for  school  books 49  01 

To  Smith,  Ittenback  &  Co.,  for  stone  and  labor 80  50 

To  the  shops,  for  clothing 259  00 

To  Browning  &  Sloan,  for  drugs  and  medicines 119  60 

To  John  Scheid  &  Co.,  for  fresh  fish 60  70 

To  A.  Clem  &  Co.,  for  provisions 132  91 

To  Parrott,  Nickum  &  Co.,  for  crackers 29  46 

To  H.  B.  McCune  &  Son,  for  groceries 90  75 

To  J.  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  for  provisions 77  75 

To  Indianapolis  Gas  Co.,  for  gas 104  00 

To  Water  Works  Co.,  for  water  rent 40  00 

To  Vajen,  New  &  Co.,  for  hardware 67  73 

To  Gibson  &  Co.,  for  flour 640  00 

To  C.  B.  Rowland,  for  monev  expended 514  32 

To  Milton  Pouder,  for  fresh  meat 440  62 

January  3,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  officers  and  teachers,  for  services $2,234  47 

To  Indianapolis  Gas  Co.,  for  gas 100  SO 

To  Church  &  Son,  for  feed  and  meal 58  57 

To  Adams,  Mansur  &  Co.,  for  matting 39  34 

To  Vajen,  New  &  Co.,  for  hardware 57  82 

F.  Gwpper  &  Co.,  for  clothing 272  50 

To  W.  D.  Seaton,  for  clothing 31  50 

To  W.J.  Eipley,  for  provisions 23  35 

To  G.  G.  Holman,  for  provisions 44  00 

To  J.  B.  Thompson,  for  soap 47  05 

To  Bowen,  Stewart  &  Co.,  for  school  books 67  82 

To  Wiles,  Coffin  &  Smith,  for  groceries 470  89 

To  Charles  Thomas,  for  provisions 283  70 

To  Dickson,  Kuhn  &  Co.,  for  coal .-. 309  60 

To  the  shops,  for  clothing 211  65 

To  Murphy,  Johnston  &  Co.,  for  clothing 106  17 

To  Henry  Yerger,  for  cow  and  calf 42  00 

To  John  Knight,  for  pipe  and  fittings 55  49 

To  W.  B,  Burford,  for  books  and  stationery 63  40 

To  Milton  Pouder,  for  fresh  meat 375  35 

To  Holmes,  Pettit  &  Bradshaw,  for  lard  and  hams 134  67 

To  Jacob  Ycegtle,  for  furnishing  goods 16  10 

To  Waterworks  Co.,  for  water 40  00 

To  Conrad  Neab,  for  repairs 40  70 

To  C.  B.  Howland,  for  money  expended 376  81 


$5,981  83 


$5,503  77 
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February  11,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  officers  and  teachers,  for  services $2,355  16 

To  A.  W.  Alexander,  for  cow  and  calf 45  00 

To  Indianapolis  Gas  Co.,  for  gas 124  40 

To  J.  W.  Smith,  for  provisions 53  75 

To  Milton  Ponder,  for  meat 471  02 

To  Charles  Thomas,  for  provisions 314  08 

To  Schweikle  &  Prang,  for  smithing 39  90 

To  Murphy,  Johnston  &  Co.,  for  clothing 58  18 

To  Browning  &  Sloan,  for  drugs  and  medicines 81  41 

To  Wallace  Foster,  for  clothing 21  00 

To  William  Burford,  for  printing  and  stationery 62  50 

To  Hildebrand  &  Fugate,  for  hardware 17  06 

To  the  shops,  for  repairs  and  furniture 285  40 

To  H.  Schwinge,  for  groceries 66  35 

To  Parrott,  Nickum  &  Co.,  for  crackers 62  79 

To  John  Knight,  for  pipe  and  fittings 22  69 

To  C.  C.  Foster  &  Co.,  for  lumber 32  80 

To  Dickson,  Kuhn  &  Co.,  for  coal 321  32 

To  Water  Works  Co.,  for  water  rent 40  00 

To  J.  B.  Thompson,  for  soap 68  36 

To  Conrad  Neab,  for  plumbing 11  02 

To  C.  B.  Rowland,  for  money  expended 253  46 

March  7,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  officers  and  teachers,  for  services $2,233  91 

To  Milton  Ponder,  for  meat 402  36 

To  Charles  Thomas,  for  groceries... 225  91 

To  Andrew  Wallace,  for  groceries 311  84 

To  Water  Works  Co.,  for  water  rent 40  00 

To  Parrott,  Nickum  &  Co.,  for  crackers 22  45 

To  A.  &  W.  Reasner,  for  feed  and  meal 44  75 

To  Dickson,  Kuhn  &  Co.,  for  coal 319  80 

To  William  J.  Ripley,  for  provisions 44  01 

To  Indianapolis  Gas  Co.,  for  gas 100  60 

To  J.  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  for  provisions 34  70 

To  J.  G.  Voss,  for  flour 625  00 

To  C.  B.  Rowland,  for  money  expended 207  32 

To  the  shops,  for  clothing  and  furniture 253  15 

April  4,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  officers  and  teachers,  for  services $2,247  51 

To  Charles  Thomas,  for  groceries 408  31 

To  A.  &  W.  Eeasner,  for  provisions 36  35 

To  Milton  Ponder,  for  meat 479  29 

To  the  shops,  for  clothing 204  90 

To  J.  B.  Thompson,  for  soap 118  60 

To  Bowen,  Stewart  &  Co.,  for  school  books 68  92 

To  Murphy,  Johnston  &  Co.,  for  merchandise 207  14 

4  D,  &  D. 


$4,807^65 


$4,865  80 
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SCHEDULE  OF  ACCOUNTS.— Continued. 

To  Coffin,  Wheat  &  Fletcher,  for  hams,  etc $93  97 

To  Jacob  Voegtle,  for  tinware 14  18 

To  Conrad  Neab,  for  repairs 19  63 

To  Dickson,  Kuhn  &  Co.,  for  coal 426  40 

To  J.  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  for  provisions 38  25 

To  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  for  sewing  machine...  50  00 

To  Browning  &  Sloan,  for  drugs  and  medicines 82  97 

To  H.  B.  -McCune  &  Son,  for  groceries 159  05 

To  Water  Works  Co.,  for  water  rent 40  00 

To  Indianapolis  Gas  Co.,  for  gas 77  00 

To  Vajen,  New  &  Co.,  for  hardware 70  23 

To  Merrill,  Hubbard  &  Co.,  for  .school  books 60  26 

To  Scliweikle  &  Prang,  for  smithing 17  00 

To  Parrott,  Nickum  &  Co.,  for  crackers 28  64 

To  C.  B.  Howland,  for  money  expended 451  01 

May  2,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  officers  and  teachers,  for  services $2,183  96 

To  Conrad  Neab,  for  repairs 81  27 

To  John  Knight,  for  repairing  steam-fitting 121  22 

To  W.  O.  Connor  A  Co.,  for  groceries 589  61 

To  C.  C.  Foster  &  Co.,  for  lumber 133  05 

To  Wallace  Foster,  for  clothing 26  00 

To  Water  Works  Company,  for  water  rent 40  00 

To  Indianapolis  Gas  Company,  for  gas 66  20 

To  James  B.  Thompson,  for  soap 52  25 

To  Browning  &  Sloan,  for  drugs  and  medicines 41   10 

To  Murphy,  Jolinston  &  Co.,  for  merchandise 42  90 

To  Dickson,  Kuhn  &  Co.,  for  coal 176  63 

To  W.  B.  Burford,  for  stationery 25  75 

To  Milton  Pouder,  for  meat 300  20 

To  Holmes,  Pettit  &  Bradshaw,  for  hams 99  85 

To  Charles  Thomas,  for  provisions 316  59 

To  C.  A.  Schnable,  for  bookbinding 97  80 

To  the  shops,  for  clothing 265  15 

To  C.  B.  Howland,  for  money  expended 524  23 

June  6,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  officers  and  teachers,  for  services S2,237  66 

To  Milton  Pouder,  for  meat 373  52 

To  Water  Works  Company,  for  water 40  00 

To  Wallace  Foster,  for  clothing 40  00 

To  Sinker,  Davis  &  Co.,  for  repairs 107  85 

To  Charles  Thomas,  for  provisions 312  96 

To  Wiles,  Coffin  &  Smith,  for  groceries 216  35 

ToT.  S.  Ayres&Co.,  for  clothing 99  71 

To  Maclntire  &  Kuhn,  for   coal,  etc 113  26 

To  Indianapolis  Gas  Company,  for  gas 54  80 

To  J.  B.  Thompson,  for  soap 55  50 


$5,399  61 


?5,183  76 
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SCHEDULE  OF  ACCOUNTS.— Continued. 

To  Holmes,  Pettit  &  Bradshaw,  for  hams,  etc $62  86 

To  the  shops,  for  clothing 271  80 

To  Hildebrand  &  Fugate,  for  hardware 85  90 

To  Noel  Brothers,  for  flour 312  50 

To  Charles  Wesby  &  Co.,  for  fish 42  00 

To  C.  B.  Howland,  for  money  expended 335  06 

July  4,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  officers  and  teachers,  for  services $2,242  02 

To  C.  A.  Schnahle,  for  binding  books 89  20 

To  W.  D.  Seaton,  for  clothing 24  75 

To  Holmes,  Pettit  &  Bradshaw,  for  hams,  etc 77  60 

To  Goepper  &  Mansfield,  for  clothing 521  25 

To  Charles  Thomas,  for  provisions 145  28 

To  Browning  &  Sloan,  for  drugs  and  medicines 86  74 

To  Parrott,  Nickum  &  Co.,  for  crackers 44  36 

To  Noel  Brothers,  for  flour 70  20 

To  A.  A.  Barnes,  for  provisions 38  00 

To  Milton  Ponder,  for  meat 230  33 

To  Schweikle  &  Prang,  for  smithing 29  05 

To  C.  C.  Foster  &  Co.,  for  lumber 50  06 

To  W.  B.  Burford,  for  stationery '. 28  45 

To  S.  N.  Gold  &  Co.,  for  provisions 4i  25 

To  Bowen,  Stewart  &  Co.,  for  school  books 24  70 

To  Vajen,  New  &  Co.,  for  hardware 41  89 

To  Indianapolis  Gas  Co.,  for  gas 48  60 

To  J.  B.  Thompson,  for  soap 50  12 

To  Wm.  N.  Ford,  for  feed  and  meal 31  83 

To  Water  Works  Co.,  for  water  rent 40  00 

To  Oliver  English,  for  cistern  and  repairs 208  00 

To  Maclntire  &  Kuhn,  for  coal  and    pipe 105  99 

To  the  shops,  for  clothing 264  35 

To  John  Knight,  for  pipe  and  fitting 44  14 

To  C.  B.  Howland,  for  money  expended 559  37 

August  1,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid  : 

To  officers  and  teachers,  for  services $2,227  92 

To  Hitchcock  &  Walker,  for  laundry  machinery 1,458  28 

To  Conrad  Neab,  for  repairs 92  25 

To  John  Knight,  for  pipe  and  fittings 196  65 

To  Browning  &  Sloan,  for  paints  and  oils 45  44 

To  Oliver  English,  for  repairs 94  25 

ToC.  C.  Foster  &  Co.,  for  lumber 137  38 

To  Thos.  J.  Atkinson,  for  painting 29  75 

To  Vajen,  New  &  Co.,  for  hardware 22  06 

To  J.  B.  Thompson,  for  soap 12  12 

To  Maclntire  &  Kuhn,  for  cement  and  lime 28  65 

To  Milton  Pouder,  for  meat  and  lard 100  11 

To  Henry  Schwinge,  for  groceries 109  83 


$4,711  73 


$5,137  53 
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SCHEDULE  OF  ACCOUNTS.— Continued. 

To  Indianapolis  Gas  Company,  for  gas $17  60 

To  the  shops,  for  furniture  and  repairs ]66  75 

To  S.  N.  (rold  &  Co.,  for  provisions 53  25 

To  Water  Works  Company,  for  water 40  00 

To  Chas.  Thomas,  for  provisions 87  43 

To  S.  Derringer,  for  whitewashing  and  repairs 215  82 

To  C.  B.  Howland,  for  money  expended 672  67 

To  L.  NewTnirg,  for  brick  115  00 

September  5,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid  : 

To  officers  and  teachers,  for  services .' $2,159  91 

To  Bowen,  Stewart  &  Co.,  for  school  books,  etc 217  38 

To  John  Hardin,  for  carpentry  repairs 49  00 

To  Schweikle  &  Prang,  for  smithing 43  60 

To  B.  L.  Case,  for  carpentry  repairs 24  75 

To  Sinker,  Davis  &  Co.,  for  tank  and  repairs 85  00 

To  Water  Works  Co.,  for  water  rent 40  00 

To  Indianapolis  Gas  Co.,  for  gas 14  80 

To  Chas.  Thomas,  for  provisions 153  97 

To  Merrill,  Hubbard  &  Co.,  for  school  books,  etc 136  12 

To  Hildebrand  &  Fugate,  for  hardware 19  12 

To  C.  C.  Foster  &  Co.,  for  lumber 116  45 

To  Browning  &  Sloan,  for  paints  and  oils 90  54 

To  J.  W.  Smith  <i  Co.,  for  provisions 17  35 

To  McCune  &  Co.,  for  groceries 44  35 

To  C.  E.  Dickinson  &  Co.,  for  school  apparatus 56  50 

To  Thos.  J.  Atkinson,  for  painting  and  glazing 75  87 

ToC.  H.  Hoflfman,  for  wood 200  00 

To  C.  B.  Howland,  for  money  expended 404  89 

October  3,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid  : 

To  officers  and  teachers,  for  services: $2,016  00 

To  W.  H.  H.  Shank,  for  live  stock 449  05 

To  Severin,  Ostermeyer  &  Co.,  for  groceries 301  74 

To  Albert  Gall,  for  curtain  fixtures  and  repairs 60  29 

To  Noel  Bros.,  for  flour 82  80 

To  Vajen,  New  &  Co.,  for  hardware  33  92 

To  Water  Works  Co.,  for  water  rent 40  00 

To  the  shops,  for  clothing 48  85 

To  Browning  &  Sloan,  for  drugs  and  medicines 72  78 

To  John  Knight,  for  pipe  and  fittings 116  78 

To  R.  P.  Duncan,  for  provisions 18  13 

To  Indianapolis  Gas  Co.,  for  gas 22  40 

To  Murphy,  Johnston  &  Co.,  for  merchandise 198  72 

To  Jacob  Voegtle,  for  house  furnishings 109  60 

ToC.  C.  Foster  &  Co.,  for  lumber 110  79 

To  Indianapolis  Journal  Co.,  for  printing 128  80 

To  John  Hardin,  for  carpentry  repairs 84  75 

To  Milton  Pouder,  for  meat  and  lard 307  13 

To  Cha.«.  Thomas,  for  provisions 153  85 


$5,923_21 


$3,949  60 
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SCHEDULE  OF  ACCOUNTS.— Continued. 

To  Morris,  Gorrell  &  Jones,  for  queensware $230  60 

To  C.  B.  Howl  and,  for  money  expended 457  52 

To  N.  O'Connor,  for  groceries 520  97 

$5,565  47 

Total  payments $62,994  99 

Balance  in  Treasury $199  73 

Balance  in  hands  of  steward 500  00 

Balance  of  appropriations  unexpended,  Nov.  1,  1878 $699  73 


II.    ON  ACCOUNT  OF  SHOPS,  FAEM  AND  GAEDEN. 

Receipts. 

From  balance  on  hand,  November  1,  1877 $35  65 

From  sales  of  manufactures  of  shoe  shop 1,736  85 

From  sales  of  manufactures  of  cabinet  shop 1,510  83 

From  work  of  tailor  shop 372  70 

From  work  of  chair  shop 732  48 

From  sales  of  products  of  the  farm  and  garden 1,281   59 


$5,670  10 


Payments. 

November  1,  1877.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  Herman  Kichter,  for  services $00  00 

To  James  Weaver,  for  services 60  00 

To  John  Hardin,  for  services 27  70 

To  Kate  Gorman,  for  services 25  00 

To  Henry  Yorger,  for  stock  hogs 45  00 

ToC.  C  Foster  &  Co.,  for  lumber 109  06 

December  6,  1877.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  John  Hardin,  for  services 10  97 

To  James  Weaver,  for  services 60  00 

To  Herman  Eichter,  for  services 60  00 

To  Kate  Gorman,  for  services 25  00 

To  Deitz  &  Eeasner,  for  leather  and  findings 254  27 

January  3,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  Ferdinand  Deitz,  for  leather  and  findings 175  30 

To  Union  Eattan  Co.,  for  cane 216  00 

To  Lange  &  Bock,  for  basket  frames 10  65 

To  Herman  Eichter,  for  services 60  00 

To  James  Weaver,  for  services 60  00 

To  Kate  Gorman,  for  services 25  00 


$326  76 


$410  24 
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SCHEDULE  OF  ACCOUNTS.— Continued. 

To  John  Hardin,  for  services $13  86 

To  C.  C.  Foster  &  Co.,  for  lumber 121  47 

To  pupils,  for  over-work 5  60 

February  11,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  Herman  Kicliter,  for  services 60  00 

To  James  Weaver,  for  services 60  00 

To  Kate  Gorman,  for  services 25  00 

To  C.  C.  Foster  &  Co.,  for  lumber 26  22 

To  Anthony  Weigand,  for  plants -1  75 

To  William  Roth.son,  for  flower-pots 13  70 

To  Henry  Yorger,  for  stock  hogs 50  86 

To  H.  Leiber  &  Co.,  for  looking-glasses 7  40 

To  John  Hardin,  for  services 21  00 

March  7,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  Herman  Richter,  for  services 60  00 

To  James  Weaver,  for  services 60  00 

To  John  Hardin,  for  services 28  87 

To  Kate  Gorman,  for  services 25  00 

To  Ferdinand  Deitz,  for  leather  and  findings 195  02 

To  pupils,  for  over-work 6  80 

April  4,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  Ferdinand  Deitz,  for  leather $160  67 

To  James  Weaver,  for  services 60  00 

To  Herman  Richter,  for  services 60  00 

To  John  Hardin,  for  services 30  30 

To  Kate  Gorman,  for  services 25  00 

To  pupils,  for  over-work 6  10 

May  2,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  Herman  Richter,  for  services $60  00 

To  James  Weaver,  for  services 60  00 

To  John  Hardin,  for  services 30  00 

To  Kate  Gorman,  for  services 25  00 

To  Ferdinand  Deitz,  for  leather  and  findings 155  67 

To  pupils,  for  over-work, 6  10 

June  6,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  pupils,  for  over-work $7  15 

To  Kate  Gorman,  for  services 25  00 

To  James  Weaver,  for  services 60  00 

To  Herman  Richter,  for  services 60  00 

To  Ferdinand  Deitz,  for  leather 25  05 

To  Wakefield  Rattan  Co.,  for  cane 182  63 

To  Albert  Reasner,  for  leather  and  findings 195  74 

To  John  Hardin,  for  services 27  84 


$268  92 


$375  69 


$342  07 


$336  77 


$583  41 
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SCHEDULE  OF  ACCOUNTS.— Continued. 

July  4,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid  : 

To  Herman  Eichter,  for  services $60  00 

To  James  Weaver,  for  services 60  OU 

To  John  Hardin,  for  services 30  00 

To  Kate  Gorman,  for  services 25  00 

To  Wakefield  Kattan  Co.,  for  cane 91  38 

To  C.  Talge  &  Co.,  for  lumber 73  43 

$339  81 

August  1,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  Hogshire  <&  Reasner,  for  shoes $7  50 

To  Herman  Richter,  for  services 60  00 

To  James  Weaver,  for  services 60  00 

To  Clemens  Vonnegut,  for  hardware 21  35 

To  John  Moriarity,  for  stock  hogs 20  00 

$168  85 

September  5,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  James  Weaver,  for  services $60  00 

To  Ferdinand  Deitz,  for  leather  and  findings 95  25 

To  Wakefield  Rattan  Co.,  for  cane 91  08 

To  C.  C.  Foster  &  Co.,  for  lumber 566  41 

To  Leo.  Eeiger,  for  hog 8  91 

To  William  Tilford,  for  stock-hogs 23  00 

$844  66 

October  3,  1878.     Bills  allowed  and  paid: 

To  Herman  Richter,  for  services $60  00 

To  D.  G.  Atkinson,  for  services 30  77 

To  James  Weaver,  for  services 60  00 

To  Ferdinand  Deitz,  for  leather  and  findings 250  65 

To  C.  Talge  &  Co.,  for  lumber 270  25 

$671  67 


Total  payments $5,356  72 

Balance  on  hand $313  38 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


ADMISSION    OF   PUPILS 


I.  The  Institution  is  open  to  all  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the 
State,  of  suitable  age  and  caj)aeity  for  receiving  instruction,  free  of 
charge.  For  the  present,  and  until  additional  accommodations  shall 
be  provided,  boys  can  be  admitted  only  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  twenty-one;  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  nineteen. 

II.  Pupils  will  be  admitted  on  the  following  conditions:  1. 
The  pupil,  well  provided  with  clothes,  is  to  be  brought  to  the  Insti- 
tution punctually  at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  unless  de- 
tained at  home  by  his  or  her  sickness.  2.  The  pupil  is  to  remain 
in  the  school  until  the  last  Wednesday  in  Jnne  in  each  year.  3. 
No  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  allowed  to  take  a  pupil  out  of  the 
school  in  session  time,  without  assigning  satisfactory  reasons. 

III.  The  annual  sessions  of  the  school  commence  on  the  first 
Wednesday  after  the  15th  day  of  September,  and  close  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  June.  Every  pupil  is  to  come  promptly  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  is  to  remain  until  the  last  day  of  the 
same.      The  only  exceptions  alloifcd  are  cases  of  sickness. 

IV.  The  Institution  will  provide  for  each  State  pupil  regularly 
admitted,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  superintendence  of  conduct, 
manners  and  morals,  medical  attendance,  instruction,  school  books, 
slates,  and  all  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  school  room,  without 
charge,  but  will  not  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  pupils  in  coming 
to  or  returning  from  the  Institution,  nor  supply  them  with  clothing, 
except  in  cases  of  destitution. 
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V.  Those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  necessary  clothing,  or 
whose  parents  neglect  to  supply  them,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
Superintendent  to  furnish  in  accordance  with  the  following  legisla- 
tive enactment: 

"  That  when  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
are  not  otherwise  supplied  with  clothing,  they  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Superintendent,  who  shall  make  out  an  account  therefor,  in  each 
case,  against  the  respective  counties  from  which  said  pupils  were 
sent,  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  forty  dollars  per  annum  for  every 
such  pupil,  which  account  will  be  signed  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
attested  by  the  seal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
the  Treasurer  of  State  shall  charge  the  account  thus  certified  to  the 
county  from  which  the  pupil  was  sent,  and  credit  the  amount  to  the 
current  expense  fund  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

"  Sec.  3.  When  such  account  shall  be  received  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  proper  county,  to  whom  it  shall  be  immediately  sent  upon  its 
reception  by  the  Treasurer  of  State  from  the  Superintendent,  such 
County  Treasurer  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of  the  County 
Treasury  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  State;  and  such  County  Treas- 
urer shall  collect  the  amount  of  such  account  from  the  estate  of 
such  pupil,  if  he  have  any,  by  suit,  if  necessary,  in  the  name  of  the 
county." 

VI.  Each  applicant  for  admission  should  come  well  supplied 
with  clothing,  and  on  all  articles  on  which  it  is  possible  to  mark 
the  name  of  the  pupil,  it  should  be  written  with  indelible  ink.  In 
all  cases,  except  those  clothed  by  the  county,  besides  the  ordinary 
supply  of  clothing,  the  applicant  should  deposit  with  the  Superin- 
tendent a  sum  not  less  than  five  dollars,  to  defray  incidental  ex- 
penses, repairs  of  shoes,  etc.,  any  part  of  which  remaining  unex- 
pended at  the  close  of  the  session  will  be  returned.  Each  pupil 
should  be  supplied  with  a  trunk. 

VII.  The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning; 
hence  no  one  can  be  admitted  or  retained  as  a  pupil  who,  from 
sickness  or  from  other  cause,  is  unable  to  pursue  his  or  her  studies 
successfully. 

VIII.  The  course  of  study  in  the  primary  department  embraces 
Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Grammar, 
and  ordinarily  requires  seven  years  to  complete  it.     All  the  pupils 
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who  wish  it,  and  who  will  avail  themselves  of  it,  are  allowed  th« 
full  benefit  of  this  course  of  study. 

IX.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  for 
teaching  or  for  other  intellectual  pursuits,  the  trustees  have  estab- 
lished a  High  Class,  and  adopted  a  course  of  three  years'  study  in 
the  sciences.  From  among  those  who  complete  the  primary  course 
of  study,  the  Superintendent  may  select  each  year  the  most  promis- 
ing pupils  and  admit  them  as  members  of  this  class. 

X.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to  render  the  pupils  self- 
supporting,  so  far  as  practicable,  and  that  every  pupil,  on  leaving 
the  Institution,  shall  be  proficient  in  some  useful  occupation  or 
trade,  so  as  to  be  able  to  procure  a  livelihood  without  reliance  on 
the  charities  of  others.  In  accordance  with  this  design,  all  the 
scholars  will  be  required  to  labor  a  portion  of  each  day,  the  girls 
performing  the  lighter  kinds  of  housework  and  various  kinds  of 
needlework — as  plain  sewing,  or  ornamental  work,  and  dressmaking; 
and  the  boys  at  various  trades,  the  necessary  work  about  the  Insti- 
tution, and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  and  garden. 

XI.  All  business  letters  or  letters  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  pupils 
in  the  Institution,  or  those  whom  it  may  be  designed  to  place  there, 
should  be  addressed  to  Thomas  Mac  Intire,  Super intendent  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

XII.  Those  persons  bringing  pupils  to,  or  taking  them  away, 
can  not  be  furnished  with  board  and  lodging  at  the  Institution. 

XIII.  No  pupil,  unless  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  can 
be  received  at  any  other  time  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session. 

XIV.  The  pupils  will  be  sent  home  to  spend  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  first  Wednei- 
day  after  the  15th  of  September. 
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THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Trustees  and  Superintendent 


INDIANA  INSTITUTE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


TO  THE  o-o^r:E-Ri<To:Ei,. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

INDIANAPOLIS  JOURNAL  COMPANY,   STATE  PEINTERS. 
1878. 


THE  STATP:  of  liN  DIANA, 
G.)Vernok's  Ofpicb. 

Received  December  5,  1878,  and  referred  to  the  Auditor  of  State  for  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  fiiuiiicial  statcmenti?. 

Returned  December  9,  1878,  certified  as  follows: 

Office  of  Auditor  of  State, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  December  9,  1878. 

Tlie  vouchers  for  the  paj'ment  of  moneys  from  the  Slate  Treasury,  as  given  in 
this  Report,  are  now  on  file  in  this  office. 

E.  HENDERSON, 

Auditor  of  State. 

Examined  by  the  Governor,  and  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  filed 
and  preserved  in  his  office,  and  published  as  ordered  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Public  Printing. 

SAMUEL  R.  DOWNEY, 

Secretary, 

Filed  in  my  office  December  11,  1878. 

JOHN  E.  NEFF, 

Secreiary  of  State. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


TRUSTEES. 


P.  H.  JAMESON,  President. 
CORTEZ  EWING. 
DANIEL  MOWRER. 

seceetary. 
H.  W.  BALLARD. 

superintendent. 
W.  H.  CHURCHMAN,  A.  M. 

teachers  in  literary  department. 

J.  F.  Mcelroy,  a.  b.  Miss  m.  b.  file. 

Miss  H.  A.  DAGGETT.  Mrs.  C.  C.  WYNN. 

Miss  E.  GREEN. 

TEACHERS    IN    MUSIC    DEPARTMENT. 

R.  A.  NEWLAND.  Miss  H.  A.  HANVEY. 

Miss  M.  E.  CHURCHMAN. 

TEACHERS    IN    HANDICRAFT     DEPARTMENT. 

J.  M.  RICHARD.  Mrs.  S.  J.  BALLARD. 

HOUSEHOLD    OFFICERS. 

J.  M.  KITCHEN,  M.D., Physician. 

H.  W.  BALLARD, Steward. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  SPROULE, Matron. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  BALLARD, Girls'  Governess. 


TRUSTEES'   REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency,  James  D.  Williams, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana: 

The  Trustees  of  the  State  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  beg  leave  to  present  the  folluwiuir  as  the  Thirty-8econd  An- 
nual Keport  of  their  Board  : 

It  is  "with  extreme  pleasure,  that  we  are,  as  heretofore,  j>ermitt«<i 
to  report  most  encouragingly  of  the  progress  and  present  condition 
of  the  trust  confided  to  us.  The  Superintendent  and  his  assiatanid 
continue  to  discharge  their  onerous  duties  with  marked  fidelity,  and 
the  unanimous  approval  of  our  Board;  while  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  in  their  various  studies  and  occupations,  would  seem  to  be 
all  that  could  be  asked  of  them  and  their  instructors.  We  have  felt 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  close  attention  to  the  workings  of  the 
Institution,  in  all  of  its  departments,  educational  aud  financial,  not 
only  at  the  time  of  the  stated  meetings  of  our  Board,  but  at  irregu- 
lar intervals  as  well,  and  know  whereof  we  speak.  This  we  have 
done  conscientiously,  not  as  politicians,  for  we  hold  that  political  con- 
siderations should  have  no  weight  in  the  management  of  our 
Benevolent  Institutions,  but,  as  citizens  of  the  State  at  large,  charged 
by  the  Legislature  with  a  solemn  and  responsible  duty  to  the 
afflicted  youth  of  our  commonwealth,  for  whose  benefit  the  Institu- 
tion was  founded. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  workings  of  the  Institution,  since 
the  date  of  our  last  report,  we  would  respectfully  ask  the  attention 
of  your  Excellency  to  the  appended  reports  of  our  Secretary  and 
Superintendent,  both  of  which  are  submitted  herewith  as  portion* 
of  our  own  report. 


The  Secretary's  report  contains  an  itemized  statement  of  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  last  fiscal  year,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the 
same,  classified  under  appropriate  heads.     A  complete  analysis  of 
the  expenses  of  the  past  thirteen  months  will  be  found  below. 

The  unusually  full  report  of  the  Superintendent  gives  many 
interesting  details  and  suggestions  concerning  the  past  and  future 
<K)nduct  of  the  Institution,  which  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  all  who  are  interested  in  its  success,  as  one  of  the 
departments  of  public  instruction,  fostered  by  the  State. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Buildings  and  Grounds,"  in  the  Superin- 
tendent's report,  your  Excellency  will  note  that  the  entire  premises 
of  the  Institute  are  in  most  excellent  condition,  many  important 
repairs  having  been  made  upon  them  during  the  last  two  years,  all 
of  which  were  paid  for  out  of  the  current  support  fund. 

FINANCIAL   EXHIBIT. 

Resources. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  our 
board  during  the  fiscal  year  of  the  State  just  closed: 

Unexpended  balance  in  hands  of  State  Treasurer,  No- 
vember 1,  1877 , $1,853  83 

Amount  appropriated   for  current   support  during  the 

year 30,000  00 

Amount  refunded  by  counties  on  account  of  advances 

for  pupil's  clothing 946  65 


$32,800  48 


Disbursements. 

Amount  expended  for  all  purposes  during  the  year ..$31,404  96 

Unexpended  balance  in  hands  of  State  Treasurer  at  this 

date 1,395  52 

$32,800  48 


The  report  of  our  Secretary  (Appendix  A)  sets  forth  in  detail  the 
entire  number  of  allowances  made  during  the  year,  specifying  the 
names  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  severally  made,  and  on  what 
account. 

All  accounts  submitted  for  allow'ance  are  required  to  be  made  out 
in  duplicate,  duly  sworn  to  before  some  legally  constituted  authority, 
by  the  parties  presenting  them,  and  certified  by  the  Superintendent 
as  required  by  law'.  After  pro})er  inspection  by  the  board  they  are, 
if  approved,  indorsed  as  passed  upon  and  ordered  paid,  over  the 
signature  of  the  President.  One  copy  of  each  is  then  placed  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  Institute,  and  the  other  passed  to  the  proper 
party  for  presentation  to  the  Auditor  of  State,  who,  after  its  pay- 
ment, places  it  on  file  in  his  office  for  inspection  by  the  Legislature 
or  other  interested  parties. 

The  affidavit  appended  to  each  account  presented,  as  above  ex- 
plained, reads  as  follows  : 

"  I  hereby  swear  that  the  foregoing  bill  of  account  is  correct  and 
just,  and  wholly  unpaid;  that  the  exact  consideration  therein 
charged  for  w^as  received  by  the  said  Institute;  that  the  same,  or 
any  part  thereof,  has  not  been  since  commuted;  and  that  neither 
bonus,  commission,  or  any  other  consideration  has  been  given  or 
stipulated,  within  my  knowledge  or  belief,  because  of  the  proposed 
exchange  of  values  therein  set  forth,  or  for  any  other  reason.'' 

There  is  no  law  requiring  the  accounts  of  this  institution  to  be 
sworn  to  as  above  explained.  We  established  the  rule  some  year 
and  a  half  ago  of  our  own  accord,  believing  that  this  course  would 
he  more  satisfactory  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  officers  of 
State.  AVe  require  the  oath  to  be  signed  by  the  party  or  parties  in 
whose  behalf  the  account  is  presented,  declining  in  all  cases  to  admit 
the  signature  of  a  mere  agent  or  employe. 

ANALYSIS    OF    EXPENSES. 

The  following  classification  is  made  from  the  accounts  on  file,  and 
shows  the  several  objects  of  expenditure: 

On  account  of  salaries  of  Trustees  and  their  Secretary...  ^1,000  00 
On  account  of  salaries  of  Superintendent  and  subordinate 

officers 6,602  50 

On  account  of  wages  of  employes 4,321  91 


On  account  of  groceries  and  provisions 8,808  63 

On    account  of  stable  expenses,   including   repairs  on 

vehicles 346  33 

On  account  of  fuel  and  lights 3,989  34 

On  account  of  drugs,  medicines  and  medical  attendance  398  30 

On  account  of  school  apparatus  and  musical  instruments  217  41 

On  account  of  books,  stationery  and  printing 502  79 

On  account  of  house  furnishing  supplies 933  96 

On  account  of  heating,  laundry,  cooking,  bathing  and 

lighting  fixtures 723  25 

On  account  of  water  rent 210  37 

On  account  of  construction  and  repairs 2,157  03 

On  account  of  postage  and  telegraphage 99  01 

On  account  of  tools  and  fixtures  for  workshops 15  40 

On  account  of  clothing  and  traveling  expenses  of  pupils  1,078  73 

131,404  96 


In  order  to  give  the  Auditor  of  State  ample  opportunity  to  get  in 
all  of  his  accounts  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  has  hitherto 
been  the  practice  of  this  Institution,  in  common  with  the  rest,  to 
report  no  allowances  beyond  those  made  at  the  October  meeting  of 
our  Board,  so  that,  as  the  meeting  occurs  early  in  the  month,  the 
allowances  then  made  cover  the  expenses  of  September  only ;  those 
of  October,  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year,  being  carried  over  to 
the  November  meeting,  and  included  in  the  report  of  the  following 
year.  By  this  method  of  reporting,  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Institute 
was  virtually  made  to  commence  on  the  first  of  October,  and  close 
on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  instead  of  being  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  State,  but  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law,  the  last 
Legislature,  requiring  all  balance  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  to 
be  covered  into  the  State  Treasury,  it  became  necessary  to  hold 
another  meeting,  late  in  last  month,  to  make  allowances  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Institution,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
just  commenced,  consequently  the  disbursements  of  the  year  just 
closed  cover  the  expenses  of  the  past  thirteen  months,  beginning 
with  October  1,  1877,  and  closing  October  31,  1878.  The  total 
amount  of  said  disbursements,  as  shown  above,  was  thirty-one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  (131,- 
404.96).  But  as  this  includes  an  expenditure  of  one  thousand  and 
seventy-eight  dollars  and  seventy-three  cents  ($1,078.73)  for  pupils' 
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clothing,  which  sum  will  be  refunded  to  the  State  by  the  counties, 
whose  indigent  pupils  received  the  benefit  thereof,  it  should  be 
deducted  from  the  total  amount  of  disbursements,  thus  leaving,  aa 
the  actual  amount  of  the  State's  expenses,  on  account  of  the  Insti- 
tute, for  the  past  thirteen  months,  the  net  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents. 

With  a  view  to  aiding  your  Excellency  and  the  Legislature,  in 
forming  a  more  intelligent  estimate  as  to  the  economy  with  which 
the  affairs  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Institution,  under  our 
charge,  have  been  administered,  we  subjoin  the  following  additional 
analysis  of  the  expenses,  showing  the  average  monthly  outlay  on 
account  of  each  department,  for  the  past  thirteen  months,  together 
with  the  cost  per  capita  on  the  same  account,  of  the  one  hundred 
and  eight  pupils,  reported  by  the  Superintendent,  as  the  avei*age 
number  in  attendance  during  that  period: 


DEPARTMENTS. 

p. 
a 

a" 

o 

o 
5 

TOTAU 

Cost  of  Su{>e^vi^H•>^y  Dep;irtment,  including  aalaries  of  Trus- 
tees Superintendent,  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 

$1  92 
2  05 

14  G5 

1  79 

1  18 
01 

$2,700  00 

Cost  of  Construction  Department,  including  repairs  on  build- 
ings and  fixtures  for  warming,  lighting,  cooking,  watching 
and  bathing 

2,880  28 

20,559  35 
2,511  20 
1,660  00 

Cost  of  Household  Department,  including  salaries  of  Steward, 
Matron,    Giils'    Governe.ss    and    Attending    Physician; 
wages  of  employes;  house  furnishing  supplies;  fuel,  gas, 
and  water  rent ;  stable  expenses;   provisions,  starch,  soap, 
drusrs.  medicines, etc.;  postage  and  telegraphage 

Cost  of  School   Department,  including  salaries  of  five  teach- 
ers, school  apparatus,  books,  printing  and  stationery 

Cost  of  Music  Department,  including  salaries  of  three  teach- 
ers  and  repairs  of  instruments 

Cost  of  Handicraft  Department,  including  fixtures  for  Shop.. 

15  40 

Total 

$21 

60 

$30,326  23 

The  average  monthly  cost  of  subsistence  alone,  for  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  officers,  employes,  and  pupils,  was  five  dollars  and 
seventeen  cents;  and  that  for  the  clothing  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  pupils  was  seventy-seven  cents.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  of 
course  clothed,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  their  friends.  If,  however, 
we  apportion  the  entire  cost  of  subsistence  among  the  pupils  alone, 
it  will  average  six  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents  per  month.     The 
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period  of  thirteen  months  involved  in  these  calculations  includes 
of  course  the  summer  vacation  of  the  school,  during  which  time 
the  pupils  are  absent.  If  allowance  be  made  for  this  the  average 
will  be  slightly  increased. 

Upon  a  careful  inspection  of  the  foregoing  exhibit  on  the  part  of 
your  Excellency  and  the  Legislature,  we  feel  assured  that  you  will 
unite  with  our  Board  in  the  conviction  that  the  Institution  under 
our  supervision  has  been  conducted,  during  the  past  year,  as  in 
former  ones,  with  the  strictest  reference  to  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  improvement  of  its  pupils,  as  well  as  with  due  regard 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  in  an  economical  point  of  view. 
At  all  events  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have 
labored  zealously  and  honestly  for  the  promotion  of  those  ends,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  trust  remains  committed  to 
our  keeping.  The  longer  we  continue  in  connection  with  the  Insti- 
tution, the  more  are  we  impressed  wdth  the  beneficence  of  the  work 
it  is  accomplishing,  and  the  importance  of  ripe  experience  on  the 
part  of  all  who  have  a  share  in  its  management,  whether  as  super- 
visors or  as  practical  workers.  Had  the  Institution  sufficient 
capacity  for  a  larger  number  of  pupils,  it  could  undoubtedly  be 
supported  at  less  cost  per  capita;  in  a  still  greater  degree  would 
this  be  true,  were  it  designed  as  a  mere  asylum  for  the  unfortunate 
blind  children  of  the  State ;  but  such  an  interpretation  of  its  object 
would  manifestly  do  great  violence  to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  constitutional  provision  and  legislative  enactment  in  which 
it  had  its  origin,  and  which  guarantee  for  it  a  liberal  support.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  all  interested  in  its  manage- 
ment to  see  to  it  that  our  Indiana  school  for  the  blind  shall  always 
maintain  its  present  position  in  the  front  rank  with  other  institutions 
of  a  similar  character  throughout  this  or  any  other  country,  even 
though  it  should  cost  our  people  a  little  more  to  support  it  than  if 
it  were  a  pauper  asylum. 

Wei'e  it  practicable  to  make  an  accurate  comparison  of  our 
expenses  with  those  of  other  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  do  so ;  but  their  reports  are  seldom  made  out  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  us  to  do  this  intelligently;  and  an  attempt 
in  that  direction  would  be  liable,  through  want  of  accuracy,  to  do 
either  them  or  our  own  establishment  injustice.  Of  this  one  thing 
we  are  sure,  however,  that  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  our  Board  to 
keep  the  cost  of  our  own  Institution  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  its 
highest  interests  as  a  strictly  educational  establishment. 
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ESTIMATE    OF    FUTURE    NEEDS. 


Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject  we  are  satisfied  that 
our  school  will  average  for  the  next  two  years,  at  least  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pupils.  To  accommodate  that  number  it  will  again 
become  necessary  to  lodge  some  of  the  male  pupils  in  the  upper 
halls  of  the  building  ;  but,  as  our  Superintendent  remarks  in  his 
report,  "we  must  utilize  this  space,  as  far  as  it  goes,  rather  than 
deny  entrance  to  applicants  until  we  are  positively  compelled  to 
do  so." 

As  shown  in  the  foregoing  analysis,  the  average  monthly  outlay 
per  capita  for  one  hundred  and  eight  pupils  during  the  last  thirteen 
months  was  twenty-one  dollars  and  sixty  cents  ($21.60),  or  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  twenty  cents 
($259.20)  per  annum.  With  the  increased  number  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pupils,  should  the  prices  of  supplies  remain  as  low  as 
they  now  are,  we  think  the  cost  can  be  reduced  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  (-^200. 00)  per  annum,  for  each,  or  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  dollars  (827,(>00.00)  for  the  whole  number.  We 
therefore  recommend  an  appropriation  of  that  amount  for  the  cur- 
rent support  of  the  Institution  during  each  of  the  next  ensuing  two 
years. 

As  to  the  desired  building  improvements,  referred  to  in  the  Super- 
intendent's report,  we  think  it  best  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  com- 
ing Legislature,  through  their  appropriate  committees,  and  abide 
the  action  of  that  honorable  body. 

The  suggestions  of  the  message  of  Governor  Hendricks,  of  Janu- 
ary 4,  1877,  have  led  us  to  investigate,  and  ascertain,  if  possible, 
how  the  expenses  of  our  Institution  might  be  lessened.  We  have 
considered  two  measures  looking  at  that  end : 

1.  To  require  the  Superintendent  and  his  family  to  live  outside 
of  the  Institute  building. 

2.  To  discontinue  the  teachino"  of  music,  and  discharjje  the 
teachers  of  that  branch  of  our  educational  training.  The  first 
proposition  is  met  by  the  objection  that  the  presence  of  the  family 
of  the  Superintendent  in  the  building,  at  all  times,  is  a  safeguard 
against  doubtful  practices,  which  might,  without  such  restraint,  be 
indulged. 

The  second  proposition  involves  such  a  radical  change  in  the 
branches  of  instruction,  taught  by  other  similar  institutions,  that 
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we  have  not  made  it,  because  we  have  taken  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  appropriating  the  sum  upon  which  it  has  been  run  hereto- 
fore, as  an  indication  that  that  change  ought  not  to  be  made. 

If,  upon  proper  consideration,  which  we  invite  by  these  sugges- 
tions, the  appropriation  is  reduced,  we  shall  take  it  as  an  instruction 
to  inaugurate  the  changes  indicated. 

Ours  is  an  Educational  Institution,  and,  we  are  glad  to  say,  ranks 
high  in  the  Union.  Indiana  has  not  been  stint  with  her  care  and 
atttention  to  her  afflicted  and  unfortunate,  and  yet  there  has  been 
no  profligate  waste  in  the  conduct  of  our  Institution.  If  a  change 
in  its  conduct  is  demanded  by  any  authority  we  ought  to  obey  we  are 
ready  to  inaugurate  it;  but  wg  do  not  want  to  make  the  radical 
changes  indicated  unless  there  is  an  expression  of  the  Legislative 
will  in  that  direction. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask,  at  the  hands  of  your  Excellency  and  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  about  to  convene,  the  strictest 
scrutiny  into  the  past  management  and  present  condition  of  our 
interesting  trust,  feeling  confident,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  such 
scrutiny  will  enhance  your  and  their  interest  in  our  work,  and 
redound  to  the  credit  of  all  concerned,  in  whatever  capacity. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

P.  H.  JAMESON. 
CORTEZ  EWING. 
DANIEL  MOWRER. 

Indianapolis,  November  1,  1878. 


APPENDIX  A. 


SECRETARY'S   REPORT. 
To  the  Board  of  Trustees  : 

Gentlemen — In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Institute, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  classification  of  expenses 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31,  1878,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  warrants  drawn  for  the  payment  of  the  various  allowances 
made  by  you  : 

On  ac^^ouut  of  salaries  of  Trustees  and  their  Secretary...  $1,000  00 
On  account  of  SiUaries  of  Superintendent  and  subordinate 

officers 6,602  50 

On  account  of  wages  of  em|)loyes 4,321   91 

On  account  of  groceries  and  provisions 8,808  63 

On  account    of   stable    expenses,    including    repairs    on 

vehicles 346  33 

On  account  of  fuel  and  lights 3,989  34 

On  account  of  drugs,  medicines  and  medical  attendance,  398  30 
On  account  of  clotliing  and  traveling  expenses  of  pupils,  1,078  73 
On  account  of  school  apparatus  and  musical  instruments,         217  41 

On  account  of  hooks,  stationery  and  printing 502  79 

On  account  of  house  furnishing  supplies 933  96 

On  account  of  heating,  laundry,  cooking,   bathing    and 

lighting  fixtures 723  25 

On  account  of  construction  and  repairs 2,157  03 

On  account  of  postage  and  telegraphage 99  01 

On  account  of  tools  and  fixtures  for  workshops 15  40 

On  account  of  water  rent 210  37 

Total ^31,404  96 
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WARRANTS  ISSUED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


1877. 
November  7. 


December  5.. 


1878. 
Jaauary  2.. 


375 

376 

377 

378 

379 

380 

381 

382 

383 

384 

385 

386 

387 

388 

389 

390 

391 

392 

393 

394 

395 

396 

397 

398 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 
37 
33 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


W.  H.  Ballard,  current  expenses 

W.  H.  Ballard,  wiiges  of  employes 

E.  May,  services  as  architect 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co.,  gas 

Water  Works  Co.,  water  rent 

Henry  Penn,  milk , 

Isaac  Bomgardner,  potatoes 

H.  C.  Shiiltz,  harnesy,  etc 

W.  N.  Ford,  provisions  and  pmvender , 

M.  O'Connor,  groceries 

Mrs.  E.  Wheelan,  laundry  work 

Henry  Sehwinge,  groceries 

Noel  Brothers,  floar 

Arthur  Jordan,  butter 

Keising  it  Donnelly,  pluiabing 

Aaron  Clem  &  Co.,  groceries  and  provision." 

John  Knight,  st&am  fittings,  etc  

F.  Goepfier  &   Co.,  pupils'  clothing 

B.  Bannwarth,  pupil's  clothing 

H.  W.  Ballard,  marketing 

Jacob  Diefenbach,  repairs 

Dickson,  Kuhn  &  Co.,  coal 

Richard  Essisjke,  nie^t 

Brosicr  *  Custer,  butter 

H.  W.  Ballard,  current  expenses 

H.  W.  Ballard,  wages  of  employee 

.1.  F.  McElroy,  salary  as  teacher 

R.  A.  Newland,  salary  as  teacher 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Ballard,  salary  as  girls'  Governess., 

Miss  S.  A.  Scofield,  salary  as  teacher 

Miss  H.  A.  Daggett,  salary  as  teacher 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Wyun,  salary  as  teacher 

Miss  E.  Green,  salary  as  teacher , 

Miss  H.  A.  Hanvey,  salary  as  teacher 

Miss  M.  E.  Churchman,  salary  as  teacher 

I.  R.  Fairfield,  repairs  on  wringer 

John  D.  Ballard,  potatoes 

Indianapolis  (las  Co.,  gas 

Water  Works  Co.,  water  rent 

Mrs.  E.  Wheelan,  laundry  work 

M.  O'Connor  &  Co.,  groceries 

Henry  Sehwinge,  groceries 

J.  W.  Adams  &  Co.,  pupils'  clothing 

G.  H   SUover,  wagon  repairs,  etc 

Brosier  it  Custer,  butter 

Richaid  Essigke,  meat 

Taggart   Brothers,  bread 

Noel  Brothers,  flour 

H.  W.  Ballard,  marketing 

Pettis,  Ivers  &  Co.,  dry  goods 

Hihljen,  Pattison  &  Oj.,  dry  goods 

W.  N.  Ford,  provender 

W.  H.  Claik  &  Co.,  organ  repairs 

B.  Bannwarth,  pupils'  clothing 

Henry  Penn,  milk 

Aaroii  Clem  &  Co.,  groceries  and  provisions 

Dick.son,  Kuhn  it  Co.,  coal 

Reising  &  Donnelly,  plumbing 

Jacab  Diefenbach,  repairs 


H.  W.  Ballard,  current  expenses 

H,  W.  Ballard,  wages  of  employes 

P.  H.  Jameson,  salary  as  President 

Daniel  Mowrer,  salary  as  Trustee 

Cortez  Ewing,  salary  as  Trustee 

H.  W.  Ballard,  salary  as  Secretary  of  Board 

W.  II.  Churchman,  salary  as  Superintendent 

J.  M.  Kitchen,  salary  as  Physician 

H.  W.  Ballard,  salary  as  Steward 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Sproule,  salary  as  Matron 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co.,  gas 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  raised  books.. 

Water  Works  Co.,  water  rent  and  meter 

Noel  Brothers,  flour 
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ruary  6. 


87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
9S 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
lOS 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 

lis 

119 
120 
121 
122 
123 


>i     I 


Mrs.  E.  Wheelan,  laundry  work 

II.  AV.  J5:ill:ird,  marketing 

B.  Baiuiwarth,  jiupiLs'  clotliing 

Henry  Pen n.  milk 

JiiliiiA.  Ucaunie,  |)U|iils'  clothing 

lieisinir  A  iJonnally,  jilumbing 

K.  1>.  McOual,  tinware,  etc 

Urosier  .^  Luster,  butter 

tT.  A.  Marten  A  Co.,  hardware 

Stewart  .^  Barry,  drufjs,  medicines,  etc 

Cliarlo.s  licit/.,  electrical  apiiaratus 

BdWen,  Stewart  Ac  Co.,  books  and  stationery.... 

Wiles,  Cotlin  A  Smith,  groceries 

Henry  Scliwinfjc.  groceries 

1".  t  Jnel>per  A  Ci>.,  |ui|jils'  clothing 

Taggarl  Bros.,  bread 

Billiard  lCs<ii;ke,  meat 

llolmi  s,  I'ctlit  A  Brad-haw,  provisi  ins 

A.  Clem  A  I'o.,  groci-ri -s  and  provisions 

Uicksoii,  Kuhn  A  Co.,  c.ial 

II.  \V.  Ballard,  current  e.vpense.s 

II.  \V.  Ballard,  waives  of  employes 

.1.  I'.  Mcldroy.  salary  xs  teaclier 

B.  A.  Newland,  salary  as  leach.T 

-Mrs.  S.  ,1.  Ballard,  salarv  :us  girls'  governess 

Miss  II.  .\.  lJa.:gc!t,  sala'ry  iL-i  tea.lier 

Miss  s.  A.  S.lioiicid,  salary  a.->  teacher 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Wynn.  salary  as  tcaclnr 

Miss  i:.  (Ircen,  salary  us  teacher 

Miss  II.  \.  llanvey,'s;i]ary  iu<  teacher 

Miss  M.  i;.  Churchman,  salary  ;ls  teacher 

lUucliiTiijs  ,\;  .s;.,n,  butter 

Water  Works  Co.,  water  rent 

Indianai'.plis  tias  Co.,  g;is 

Mrs.  i;.  Whcehm,  laundry   work 

I'au'-rcit  v<c  Co.,  provisions 

Noel  l!n>s..  tl.iur 

H.  W.  Ballard,  niarkcli^ig 

Kverson  A  I'eil/,  pr.ivisions 

Henry  ."^chwinge,  groceries 

Taggan  Bros.,  bread 

Bichard  lOssigkv-,  meat 

Pettis,  Ivers  A  Co.,  dry  gonis 

Ji'liii  Dury,  pujiils'  clotiiiug 

Spieg.l,  'liioius  A  Co..  bouse  furnisliing  g.iuds.. 

H"lme.s,  Peltil  A  Bradshaw,  provisions 

Wiles.  Collin  A  Smith,  gr.jccries 

W'.  N.  Kord,  provi.-ions  and  provender 

15.  Bannwarth,  pupib'  clothing 

Henry  I'enn,  milk 

Dicksm,  Kuhu  A  Co.,  coaJ 

A.  Clem  A  Co.,  grocerieji  and  provisions 

H.  W.  J!allard,  current  expenses 

H.  W.  Ballard,  wages  of  eiui>luyes 

Miss  S.  A.  Schoiicld,  s;Uary  as  teacher 

Water  Works  Co.,  \vat«r  rent 

ludianap'lis  Cr;\s;  C'.,  gis 

Mrs.  K.  Whcelan,  lauiidry  work 

Hatchings  A  Son,  huit<;r 

Richard  Kssigke,  meat 

Taggart  BrosT,  bread 

H."W.  Ballard,  marketing 

J.  W.  Adams  <^  Co.,  pupils'  clothing 

Henry  Scbwingc,  groceries 

W.  X.  Ford,  provi"sions  and  provender 

Andrew  Wallace  A  S  ms,  groceries 

Close  A  Wiisson,  house  furnishing  gjods 

Evers'in  A  Deitz,  provisions 

Artiiur  Jordan,  provisi  jus 

B.  Bannwarth,  pupils'  clothing 

F.  Goepper  A  Co.,  pupils'  clothing 

Dickson,  Kuhn  A  Co.,  coal 

A.  Clem  A  Co.,  groceries  and  provisions 

Henry  Penn,  milk 
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rch  6. 


May  1. 


124 

125 

12r, 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

\6t 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 

ISl 

182 

183 

184 

185 

1S6 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 


H.  W.  Ballard,  current  expenses 

H.W.Ballard,  wages  of  employes 

P.  H.  Jameson, salary  as  President  of  the  Board.. 

Daniel  Mower,  salary  as  Trusteee 

Cortpz  Ewing,  salary  as  Trustee 

H.  W.  Ballard,  salary  as  Secretary  of  the  Board... 

W.  H. Churchman, salary  as  Superintendent 

J.  M.  Kitclien, salary  as  Physician 

H.  W.  Ballard,  salary  as  Sleward 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Sproule',  salary  as  Matron 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co. ,  gas 

Mrs.  E.  Wheelan,  laundry  work 

Dickson,  Kuhn  &  Co. ,  coal 

Everson  &  Deitz,  provisions 

M.  O'Connor  *  Co.  ,  groceries 

H.  W.  Ballard,  marketing 

Henry  Schwinge,  groceries 

Pi.  L.  McOuat,  tin  ware, etc 

W.N.  Ford,  provisions  and  provender 

Stewart  &  Barry,  drugs, medicines,  etc 

Taggart  Bros,  bread 

Bowen,  Stewart  A  Co. ,  books  and  stationery 

John  A.  Reaume,  pupil's  clothing 

Charles  Cherdron,  pupil's  clolbiiig 

M.  Garver  &Co.  ,lce 

(t.  a.  Marten  &  Co. ,  hardware 

Henry  Penn,milk 

Richard  Essigke,  meat 

A.  Clem  &  Co. ,  groceries  and  provisions 

H.  W.  Ballard,  current  expenses 

H.  W.  Ballard,  wages  of  employes 

J.  F.  McElroy, salary  as  teacher 

Pi.  A.  Newlaud, salary  as  teacher 

Mfs.  S.  J.  Ballard,  salary  as  girl's  governess 

Miss  H.  A.  Daggett, salary  as  teacher 

Mrs.  C.C.  Wynn, salary  as  teacher 

Miss  Bessie  File,  salary  as  teacher 

Miss  E.  Green, salary  as  teacher 

Miss  H.  A.  Harvey,  salary  as  teacher 

Miss  M.  E.  Churchman, salary  as  teacher 

John  W.  Smitli,fire  escape  ladders 

Sti'obridge  &  Co.  ,  diplomas 

Mrs.  E.  Wlieelan, laundry  work 

Drew  &  Waddell,  wagon  repairs 

Hutchings  &  Sou,  provisions 

H.  W.  Ballard, marketing 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co.,  gas 

Goepper  &  Manfeld, pupil's  clothing 

Kicbard  Essigke,  meat 

W.  N.Ford,  pro  visions 

Everson  &  Deitz,  provisions 

Taggart  Bros.  ,  bread 

Henry  Peon,  milk 

Henry  Sell wingo, groceries 

Wiles, Coffin  &  Smith,  groceries 

M.  Garver  &  Co. ,  ice 

Dickson, Kuhn  &  Co.  ,  coal 

A.  Clem  it  Co.,  groceries  and  provisions 

Charles  Cherdron,  pupil's  clothing 

H.  W.  Ballard,  current  expenses 

H.  W.  Ballard,  wages  and  employes 

Indianapolis  Gas  Company, gas 

Hibben,  Pattison  &  Co.,  house  furnishing  goods.. 

Mrs.  E.  Wbeelan,  laundry  work , 

Biosier  &  Custer, butter 

Henry  Penn,milk.... 

Water  Works  Company,  water  rent 

W.  N.  Ford,  provisions  and  provender 

Close  &  Wasson,dry  goods 

M.  O'Connor  &  Co.,  groceries 

Taggart  Bros., bread 

Richard  Essigke,  meat 

Arthur  Jordan,  provisions 

Everson  &  Deitz,  provisions 
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18- 

8. 

198 

199 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

2a"> 

July  3 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

215 

246 

247 

248 

August 

7 

249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 

!     •" 

265 
266 
267 
268 
269 

September  4... 

270 

' 

271 

Hildebrand  &  Fugate,  hardware 

H.  W.  Ballard,  marketing , 

M.  M.  Cummings,   harness,    etc 

James  R.  Kyan,  groceries  aud  provisions 

Maclntiie  &  Kuhn,  coal 

Henry  Schwinge,   groceries 

M.  Garver  &  Co.,  ice ^ 

Charles  Cherdron,  pupils'  clothing , 

H.  W.  Ballard,  current  expenses 

H.  W.  Ballard,  wages  of  employes 

P.  H.  Jameson,  salary  as  President  of  the  Board 

Daniel  Mowrer,  salary  as  Trustee 

Corte/,  Ewing,  salary  as  Trustee 

H.  W.  Ballard,  salary  as  Secretary  of  the  Board 

W.  H.  Churchman,  salary  as  Superintendent 

J.  M.  Kitchen,  salary  as  Physician 

H.  W.  B;illard,  salary  as  Steward 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Sproule,  salary  as  Matron 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Ballard,  salary  as  girls'  governess 

J.  F.  McElroy,  salary  as  teacher 

R.  A.  Newland,  s;ilary  as  teacher 

Miss  H.  A.  Lnggett,  salary  asteaher 

Miss  Bessie  File,  salary  as  teacher 

^liss  C.  C.  Wynn,  salary  as  teacher 

Miss  E.  Green,  salary  as  teacher 

Miss  H.  A.  Hanvey,  salary  as  teacher 

Miss  M.  E.  Churchman,  salary  as  teacher 

Mrs.  E.  Wheelan,  laundry  work 

A.  F.  Rafert,  repairs 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co. ,  gas 

Water  Works  Co.,  water  rent 

H.  W.  Ballard,  marketing 

R.  L.  McOuat,  tinware  and  repairs 

Taggart  Brothers,  bread 

Henry  Schwinge,  groceries 

Gtppper  A-  Mani'eld,  pupils'  clothing 

Pettis,  Ivers  <k  Co.,  dry  goods 

David  R.  Munson,  lightning  rods 

Henry  Penn,  milk 

John  A.  Reaume,  pupils'  clothing 

J-  W.  Adams  i  Co.,  pupils'  clothing 

H.  W.  Ballard,  traveling  expenses  of  pupils 

Robertson  &   Perry,  groceries 

Arthur  Jordan,  provisions 

Richard  Essigke,  meat 

W.  N.  Ford,  provisions  and  provender 

Maclntire  A  Kuhn,  coal 

James  R.  Ryan,  groceries  and  provisions 

Stewart  &  Barry,  drugs,  medicines,  etc 

M.  Garver  &  Co.,  ice 

Jacob  Diefenbach,   repairs 

H.  W.  Ballard,  current  expenses 

H.  W.  Ballard,  wages  of  employes 

Indianpolis  Gas  Co.,  gas 

Thomas  Mockford,  repairs 

Mrs.  E.  Wheelan,  laundry  work 

Richard   Essigke,  meat 

Indianapolis  Manufacturers'   Union,  repairs 

John  Knight,  pipe  aud  fittings 

Everson  &  Deitz,  butter 

D.  Taggart,   bread 

H.  W.  Ballard,  marketing 

James  R.  Ryan,  groceries  and  provisions , 

Adams,  Mansur  ct  Co.,  house  furnishing  goods  and  repairs 

Cutler  &  Savage  Lumber  Co.,  lumber , 

W.  M.  Shields,  milk 

Maclntire  A  Kuhn,  coal,  etc 

M.  Garver  &  Co.,  ice 

Robert  Evans,  repairs  

Wiles,  Coffin  &  Smith,  groceries 

Jacob  Diefenbach,  repairs 

J.  M.  Sutton,  repairs 

H.  W.  Ballard,  cuiTent  expenses 

H.  W.  Ballard,  wages  of  employes 
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'23.., 


273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
230 
281 
282 
233 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
30(» 
301 
302 
o03 
304 
305 
306 
307 
.303 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
32.5 
326 
327 
32.3 
329 
330 
3.31 
332 
3:33 
334 
3:i5 
336 
3:37 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 


2— I.I. 


Indianapolis  Gas  Co.,   gas .• 

M.  O'CVinnor  &  Co.,  groceries 

Builders'  and  Manufacturers'  Association 

Mooney,  Taylor  &  Smith,  rubber  hose,  etc 

John  A.  Winter,  repairs 

Henry  Scwinge,  groceries 

Richard  Essiijkt',  meat , 

H.  W.  Ballard,  marketing , 

Stewart  A  Barry,  paints,  oils,  etc 

Sinker,  Davis  &  Co.,  boiler  repairs 

Arthur  Ji>rdan,  provisions 

Spotis  A  Hubbard,  provisions  and  provender 

D.  Taggart,  bread 

G.  A.  jVlurten  A  Co.,  hardware,  etc 

Spiegel,  Thorns  &Co.,  house  furnishing  goods , 

Mrs.  B.  Wlieelan,  laundry  work 

R.  L.  Mi^Ouat,  tinware  and  repairs 

Edwin  Powell,  repairs 

M.  Garver  &  Co.,  ice 

A.  Clem  tS,  Co.,  groeeri.is  and  provisions 

Jacob  Diefenbaeh,  repairs 

Thoiaas  Mockford,  repaira 

J.  K.  English  &  ('0.,  repairs 

Ebiier,  Aldag  &  Co.,  varnish,  etc 

Cobb  &  Branham,  coal 

H.  W.  Ballard,  current  expenses 

H.  W.  Ballard,  wages  of  employes 

P.  H.  Jamsson,  salary  as  President  of  the  Board.. 

Daniel  Mowrer,  salary  as  Tnistee 

Cortez  Ewing,  salary  as  Trustee 

H.  W.  Ballanl,  salary  as  Secretary  of  the  Board... 

W.  U.  Churchman,  salary  as  Superintendent 

J.  M.  Kitchen,  salary  as  Physician 

H.  W.  Hallard,  salary  as  Steward 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Sproule,  salary  as  Matron 

J.  H.  Stem,  services  as  architect 

Tim.  Greenwood,  repairs_ 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co.,  gas, 

Cobb  &  Branham,  coal 

J.  P.   D  mnally,  plumbing 

C.  Schrader,  house  furnishing  goods 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co.,  service  [lipe 

American  Bible  Society,  raised  Iwoks 

H.  W.  Ballard,  marketing 

Richard  Essigke,  meat 

Cliarifs  L.  Daitz,  butter 

Arthur  .Jord  in,  provisions 

Mrs.  E.  Wlieelan,  laundry  work 

American  Printing  House  for  Blind,  raised  books 

M.  Garver  &  Co.,  ice 

G.  F.  Adams  5  Co.,  cooking  lixtures 

Spiegel,  Thoms  &  Co.,  bouse  furnishing  goods 

D.  Taggart,    bread 

Jar'ob  l)iefenbacb,  repairs 

H.  W.  Ballard,  current  expenses 

Hibben,  Pattison  &  Co.,  dry  goods 

Henry  Sehwinge,  groceries 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co.,  gTis. 

M.  Garver  A  Co.,  ice 

Williatn  Shields,  milk 

A.  Clem  &  Co.,  groceries  and  provisions 

D.  Taggart,  bread 

Spotts  &  Hubbard,  provisioais  and  provender 

Gnepner  A  Maainfeld,  pupils'  clothing 

H.  W.  Ballard,  maiketing 

J.  N.  Guion,   potatoes 

M.  J.  Kinney,  potaUies 

W.  A.  Ellis,  potatoes. - 

Arthur  Jordan,  provisions , 

Coffin,  Wheat  &  Fletcher,  provisions , 

M.  HoUingsworth,  wood 

Bowcn,  Stewarts.  Co.,  books  and  stationery 

Richard  Essigke,  meat _ 

Stewart  <t  Barry,  drugs,  medicines,  etc 

B. 
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1878. 
•October  23... 


346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 


Albert  Gall,  house  furnishing  goods, 

M.  O'Connor  &  Co.,  groceries 

Ilildebrand  &  Fugate,  hardware 

John  A.  Rt'auiue,  pupils'  clothing.. 
R.  L.  McOuat,  repairs  and  tinware.. 
John  Knight,  pipe  and  fittings 

Total 


816  67 
166  18 
25  36 
25  76 
45  86 
55  15 


$31,404  9« 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Indianapolis,  November  1,  1878, 


H.  W.  BALLARD, 

Secretary, 


APPENDIX   B. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

Gentlemen: — In  presenting  for  your  consideration  the  subjoined 
review  of  the  work  of  our  Institution  during  the  past  year,  the 
undersigned  has  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  report  continued 
prosperity  in  each  of  its  several  departments.  His  assistant  officers 
performed  their  allotted  duties  with  their  wonted  zeal  and  untiring 
devotion;  the  pupils,  as  a  class,  were  industrious  in  study,  and 
correct  in  deportment,  while  the  entire  household  enjoyed  remark- 
able immunity  from  sickness.  In  a  word,  the  progress  of  the  Insti- 
tute, in  its  mission  of  good  to  the  unfortunates  committed  to  its 
care,  was  never  more  encouraging. 

ASSISTANT    OFFICERS. 

About  the  middle  of  February  last.  Miss  S.  A.  Schofield,  one  of 
our  most  experienced  and  successful  teachers  in  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment, resigned  her    position    to    fulfil   a  matrimonial  engagement 
and  her  place  was  supplied  by  Miss  M.  Bessie  File  for  the  remainder 
of  the  then  current  session,  and  subsequently  for  the  present  one. 

As  explained  at  some  length  in  my  last  annual  communication  to 
your  Board,  teachers  of  experience  and  special  training  for  a  work 
like  ours,  are  not  only  desirable  in  a  high  degree,  but  likewise, 
exceedingly  scarce.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  the  possession  of 
many  personal  traits  that  served  to  attach  her  pupils  and  fellow 
teachers  to  her.  Miss    Schofield's   resignation   was  accepted    with. 
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sincere  regret.  We  have  reason  to  hope,  however,  that  her  successor 
will,  with  increased  experience,  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
corps  of  instruction. 

With  the  single  change,  above  noted,  the  assistant  officers  of  the 
Institute  are  the  same  as  reported  last  year.  Their  names  and 
respective  positions  are  as  follows : 

LITERARY    DEPARTMENT. 

Teachers. — James  F.  McElroy,  Miss  H.  A.  Daggett,  Miss  M.  B. 
File,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Wynn,  and  Miss  E.  Green. 

MUSIC    DEPARTMENT. 

Teachers. — Robert  A.  Newland,  Mi&s  H.  A.  Hanvey,  and  Mi&s  M. 
E.  Churchman. 

HANDICRAFT    DEPARTMENT. 

Teachers. — Jesse  M.  Richard  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Ballard, 

HOUSEHOLD    DEPARTMENT. 

Steward.— K.  W.  Ballard. 

Matron, — Mrs.  M.  F.  Sproule. 

Girls'  Governess. — Mrs.  S.  J.  Ballard. 

Attending  Physician. — J.  M.  Kitchen,  M.  D. 

Of  all  these,  my  co-laborers  in  the  arduous  and  responsible  work 

•  confided  to  us,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  say  that  they  continue, 

as  heretofore,  to  merit  your  highest  confidence.     It  would  prove  a 

difficult  undertaking,  indeed,  to  supply  their  places  with  persons  of 

equal  fitness  for  the  peculiar  work  of  an  establishment  like  ours. 

PUPILS. 

The  appended  catalogue  embraces  the  names  of  the  pupils  en- 
rolled during  the  last  session  of  the  school,  commencing  September 
19,  1877,  and  closing  June  26,  1878;  while  the  following  table 
exhibits  the  number  thereof,  classified  as  to  sex,  and  the  respective 
counties  of  their  residence: 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 


Counties. 

CO 

a 

0 
H 

Allen 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

'"'2' 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
10 

2 
2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Bartholomew 

1 

Beuton 

1 

Blackford 

1 

Cass 

'?, 

Clark 

2 
2 
3 

r? 

Clinton 

'^ 

Dearborn 

5 

Decatur 

1 

DeKalb 

1 

Elkhart 

1 
1 

2 

1 

Fayette 

1 

Floyd 

^ 

1 

Franklin 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

3 

3 

Grant 

1 

8 

Hamilton 

9, 

1 

Hendricks 

1 

1 

Huntington 

1 

2 

Jennings 

1 

2 
1 
1 

9 

Knox 

9 

9 

Laffrano"e 

1 

2 
2 

8 

9 

Madison 

4 

18 

Marshall 

9 

9 

Montgomery 

2 

1 
2 

1 

9 

Noble 

1 

Owen 

4 

1 

Posev 

1 

1 

Putnam ! 

1 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS— Continued. 


Counties. 


S 


Ripley . 
Rush... 


Shelby 

Steuben 

Tippecanoe... 
Vanderburgh 
Vermillion  ... 

Viir<^ 

Warren 

Warrick 

Wayne 

Weils 

White 

Whitlev 


Total 59 


The  whole  number  enrolled  during  last  session  was, 
as  above 

Number  discharged  during  the  same  time 

Average  number  in  attendance  during  the  session... 

Number  of  last  session's  pupils  eligible  for  current 
session,  commenced  September  18 

Number  of  new  pupils  received  the  current  session, 
to  date 

Whole  number  connected  with  the  school  at  this 
date 

Number  temporarily  absent 

Actual  number  enrolled  at  present  session,  to  date.. 

The  wdiole  number  in  attendance  from  October  1, 
1877,  to  date,  the  period  covered  by  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  last  fiscal  year,  was 

Average  number  in  attendance  during  the  time  last 
m  entioned 


58 


59 

58 

14 

6 

53 

52 

45 

52 

17 

8 

60 

62 

2 

6 

60 

54 

76 

66 

55 

53 
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Prior  to  the  issuance  of  our  twenty-third  annual  Report  in  1869, 
it  was  our  custom  to  catalogue  all  of  the  pupils  connected  with  the 
school,  during  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  Report,  whether  in 
actual  attendance  or  not ;  thus,  in  the  twenty-second  Report,  issued 
in  1868,  the  number  of  pupils  given  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
sis,  whereas  the  average  number  in  actual  attendance  during  the 
year  was  far  below  those  figures.  The  catalogue  contained  not  only 
the  names  of  all  those  who  had  left  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
session,  not  to  return  again,  but  likewise  of  the  uew^  pupils  entering 
at  the  beginning  of  the  then  current  session,  as  well  as  of  some  who 
had  remained  absent,  from  sickness  or  other  cause,  during  the  entire 
year.  But  finding  that  method  of  cataloguing  objectionable,  as  it 
was  liable  to  give  an  exaggerated  impression  in  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  school,  we  changed  our  method  after  the  issuance  of  the 
twenty-second  Report,  and  have  ever  since  catalogued  only  such 
pupils  as  were  in  actual  attendance  during  the  school  year  or  session 
which  always  closes  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

You  will  perceive,  then,  that  our  present  method  of  cataloguing, 
the  usual  one  in  such  institutions,  does  not  give  the  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  during  the  fiscal  year  of  the  State,  the  period 
covered  by  the  financial  exhibit  of  our  Reports,  and  therefore  that 
it  does  not  render  practicable  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  per 
capita  of  maintaining  the  school  during  the  last  mentioned  period, 
^.s,  however,  you  may  desire  to  embrace  such  an  estimate  in  your 
forthcoming  Report,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  insert  a  necessary 
data  in  the  foregoing  exhibit  of  attendance. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  new  applicants  received,  some  others 
have  been  admitted,  and  are  daily  expected  to  enter.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  these,  our  proper  capacity  will  about  be  exhausted  again; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  rooms  for  male  pupils  recently  fitted 
up  in  the  upper  story  of  our  shop  building. 

Of  the  pupils  discharged  last  session,  at  or  before  its  close,  as 
noted  above,  six  were  young  men  who  had  been  taught  the  broom- 
making  trade,  and  they  left  us  prepared  to  earn  their  o\\n  liveli- 
hood. 

The  subjoined  abstract  of  our  school  register  shows,  in  a  classified 
form,  the  number  of  admissions  from  the  opening  of  the  Institution 
in  1847,  to  the  date  of  this  Report.  Were  it  possible  to  do  so  with 
accuracy,  it  would  be  of  interest  to  tabulate,  in  connection  there- 
with, the  various  diseases  involving  the  loss  of  vision  ;  but  the  lack 
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of  pathological  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  M^ho  fill  out  the 
application  blanks,  prevents  our  keeping  reliable  record  of  such 
diseases : 

Number  of  males  received 32S 

Number  of  females  received 275 

Whole  number  received 598 

Number  totally  blind 313 

Number  partially  blind 285 

Number  born  blind 220 

Number  born  with  sight 378 

Number  blind  through  accident 64 

Number  blind  through  disease 534 

Number  whose  parents  were  admitted  to  be  blood  relations 48 

Number  whose  parents  were  not  admitted  to  be  blood  relations,  550 

PHYSICAL    TEAINING. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  class  of  young  j)ersons  that  so  much 
need  the  strengthening  and  developing  influence  of  systematic  phys- 
ical training  as  the  inmates  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
blind.  A  large  portion  of  them  come  into  the  world  with  physical 
systems  depraved  by  scrofula  and  other  constitutional  disorders,  of 
which  blindness,  present  or  prospective,  is  merely  symtomatic  ;  while 
many  of  those  who,  born  with  sound  eyes,  lose  their  sight  in  after 
life  through  accident  or  disease,  are  found  to  have  their  bodily  pow- 
ers enfeebled  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  injudicious  medical  treat- 
ment, or  through  the  influence  of  some  general  disorder  of  which 
the  local  malady,  involving  the  loss  of  the  vision,  is  but  a  concom- 
itant. Moreover,  all  are  sufferers  in  this  direction,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  through  the  limitation  imposed  by  their  infirmity  upon 
their  ability  to  engage  in  the  healthful  sports  and  occupations  of  or- 
dinary youth.  The  listless,  inactive,  and  sedentary  habits  engen- 
dered thereby,  prevent  that  hardy  development  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem w'hich  is  necessary  to  give  tone  and  vigor  to  the  whole  physical 
structure,  and  hence  to  the  mental  powers  as  well.  True,  this  last 
cause  of  deterioration,  need  not,  perforce,  produce  its  maximum  ef- 
fects upon  the  sufferers,  did  their  home  friends  comprehend  the  full 
extent  of  their  capabilities.  But  we  must  deal  with  the  case  as  we 
find  it,  and  the  eradication  of  the  evil  results  adverted  to,  consti- 
tutes a  highly  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  institution. 
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Aside  from  the  pathological  aspect  of  the  subject  as  above  pre- 
sented, there  is  another  direction  in  which  careful  physical  culture 
plays  an  important  part  of  our  system  of  training.  Partly  from  a 
lack  of  muscular  stamina  and  suppleness  of  joint  that  is  consequent 
upon  the  comparative  disuse  of  the  bodily  organism,  and  partly 
from  the  obstacles  that  the  isolation  of  blindness  interposes  in  the 
way  of  the  exercise  of  the  natural  propensity  of  imitation,  many  of 
our  pupils  come  to  us  with  acquired  bodily  habits,  as  to  posture^ 
carriage  and  the  like,  so  marked  as  to  betray  their  blindness  to  the 
eyes  of  an  accustomed  observer,  though  the  diseased  visual  organs' 
may  be  hidden  from  view  by  reason  of  distance  or  other  circum- 
stance. This  should  not  be  so,  and  doubtless  would  not  in  many  in- 
stances, could  the  parents  of  blind  children  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  infirmity  of  the  latter  affords  no  good  reason  for  their  being 
allowed  to  contract  the  unseemly  habits  in  question.  But  the  fact 
remains,  neverthless,  and  parental  ignorance  or  misguided  indul- 
gence entails  much  labor  on  the  conscientious  educator  of  their  off- 
spring. Unfortunately,  too,  for  the  latter,  it  often  hapens  that 
they  are  brought  to  us  with  these  habits  so  confirmed  by  age  as  to 
render  their  complete  eradication  impossible. 

This  subject,  trite  though  it  may  appear  to  some,  is  second  in  im- 
portance to  none  other  in  its  bearing  upon  the  proper  education  of 
the  blind ;  and  it  is  adverted  to  here  with  a  double  purpose  : 

In  the  first  place,  we  desire  to  urge  upon  the  parents  of  blind 
children  the  imperative  duty  of  looking  well  after  their  home  train- 
ing in  the  direction  indicated.  We  would  say  to  them  in  all 
earnestness :  treat  your  sightless  children  as  if  they  could  see ;  with- 
hold all  such  indulgence  and  expressions  of  morbid  pity  as  tenu  to 
enervate  their  physical  and  moral  powers  and  destroy  their  self- 
helpfulness;  encourage  them  to  join  with  their  sighted  companions 
in  healthful  out-door  sports,  and  the  performance  of  such  household 
duties  as  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  youth.  No  matter  if 
they  do  these  things  awkwardly  at  first,  or  suffer  a  little  hardship 
now  and  then.  It  will  be  all  the  [better  in  the  end  for  both  you 
and  them,  and  you  w'ill  have  done  much  toward  paving  the  way 
to  such  an  education  of  their  powers  as  will  make  them  useful 
members  of  society,  notwithstanding  their  infirmity. 

In  the  second  place,  we  desire  to  hold  the  attention  of  your  Board 
and  the  Legislature  to  our  long-felt  need  of  less  circumscribed 
quarters  for  efficient  work  under  this  head.  We  continue  from  year 
to  year  to  make  the  best  use  we  can  of  such  limited  facilities  as  we 
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possess,  but  we  are  sadly  in  want  of  the  requisite  building  space  for 
appropriate  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exercises.  If  these  are 
deemed  essential  in  a  well-ordered  school  for  children  that  are  not 
debarred  by  the  loss  of  an  important  sense  from  that  free  use  of  the 
bodily  powers  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  maintenance 
of  health  and  strength,  as  well  as  in  the  ])romotion  of  elasticity  and 
grace  of  carriage,  it  is  surely  no  idle  assumption  to  say  that  they  are 
pre-eminently  necessary  in  an  institution  like  ours.  May  we  not 
hope,  then,  that  this  subject  will  receive  your  most  serious  consid- 
eration, to  the  end  that  early  measures  may  be  taken  to  supply  the 
want  referred  to  ? 


MORAL    AND    RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION. 

Great  pains  is  taken  to  cultivate  the  moral  sense  of  our  pupils, 
appeals  to  this  being  mainly  relied  upon  for  the  enforcement  of 
disciplinary  rules.  Therefore  the  government  of  the  Institution  is 
mild  and  parental,  rare  occasion  being  found  for  the  administration 
of  corporal  punishment  of  any  kind. 

As  with  the  moral  sense,  so  jWith  the  religious  nat^ire.  But 
while  we  strive  in  every  way  to  imbue  their  hearts  with  Christain 
love,  and  encourage  them  to  lean  with  implicit  trust  upon  the  arm 
of  the  Allfather  as  their  only  safe  guide  through  this,  to  them,  sun- 
less world  into  the  brighter  one  beyond,  we  carefully  refrain  from 
the  inculcation  of  theological  doctrines,  and  hence  avoid  giving 
their  minds  a  sectarian  bias.  For  those  we  refer  them  to  the  Scrip- 
tures as  construed  by  the  pastors  of  the  respective  churches  attended 
by  them.  All  are  required  to  attend  upon  religious  services  one  or 
more  times  every  Sabbath,  at  such  of  our  city  churches  as  may  be 
selected  by  themselves  or  their  friends.  Most  of  them  also  attend 
Sunday  school  at  places  of  their  own  selection.  On  some  accounts 
it  might  have  been  found  more  convenient  to  have  Sabbath  school 
in  the  Institution,  but  we  think  it  better  for  them  to  be  associated, 
as  much  as  may  be,  with  seeing  children  during  their  education. 
By  this  course  we  also  guard  against  sectarian  teaching  in  our 
school.  We  have,  however,  brief  daily  services  in  the  Institution, 
consisting  of  Scripture  readings,  sacred  singing,  and  the  chanting 
of  the  Lord's  prayer. 
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SCHOOL    INSTRUCTION. 


Our  school  course,  proper,  embraces  about  all  of  the  branches  that 
come  within  the  curriculum  of  a  good  English  education.  These 
we  aim  to  teach  with  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness,  as  compared 
with  most  of  the  work  done  in  schools  for  the  seeing,  claiming  more 
for  quality  than  for  quantity,  in  the  results  achieved.  We  proceed 
upon  the  principle  that  less,  well  learned,  is  better  than  more,  half 
learned.  We  strive  to  educate,  that  is,  develope  and  strengthen  the 
mental  faculties,  as  a  whole,  rather  than  to  convert  the  memory  into 
a  general  storehouse,  cramming  it  with  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
undigested  facts.  But,  while  the  former  system  is  the  more  profit- 
able one  for  students,  it  is  harder  upon  the  teachers.  It  requires 
the  latter  to  know  something,  and  to  tax  their  powers  to  the  utmost, 
to  properly  convey  that  something  to  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  No 
superficial  tyro  in  the  art  of  teaching  can  do  satisfactory  work  in  a 
school  like  ours.  In  the  absence  of  a  full  line  of  elementary  text- 
books in  raised  print,  which  we  do  not  lament  as  much  as  some  of 
our  co-laborers,  our  teachers  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  imparting 
most  of  their  instruction  orally.  This,  while  it  is  more  laborious 
for  the  teacher,  has  several  advantages  for  the  pupil.  For  example, 
there  is  a  living  power  in  the  tones  of  the  human  voice,  not  found 
on  the  printed  page,  that  brings  him  into  rapport  with  his  teacher, 
engaging  his  attention,  and  making  his  mind  more  receptive;  again, 
he  is  not  only  less  inclined  to  do  so,  but  cannot  so  readily  get  his 
lesson  by  rote,  for  he  finds  it  easier  to  remember  ideas  than  words; 
moreover,  the  teaclier  being  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he  is 
more  likely  to  give  his  pupils  fresh  illustrations  drawn  from  objects 
and  incidents  that  are  familiar  to  him.  Thus  much,  and  more,  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  oral  teaching;  but,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
he  who  would  succeed  in  it  must  be  a  natural  teacher,  and  not  a 
mere  book-worm  or  superficial  pretender  that  adopts  the  teacher's 
calling  as  a  convenient  makeship. 

To  prevent  misapprehension,  permit  us  to  say  in  passing,  that  our 
reff-rence  to  text-books,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  was  meant  to 
be  confined  to  those  of  a  merely  elementary  character,  such  as  are 
prepared  for  the  upe  of  crude,  unformed  minds.  After  the  faculties 
of  the  pupil  shall  have  become  sufficiently  unfolded  to  insure  his 
reception  of  the  ideas  with  which  the  words  are  freighted — in  a  word, 
as  soon  as  he  shall  have  become  a  willing  thiaker,  and  not  till  then, 
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well  arranged,  and  not  too  much  diluted  text-books  may  be  put  into 
his  hands  with  undoubted  propriety. 

In  our  class  recitations,  the  topical  method,  wherever  applicable, 
is  rigidly  adhered  to  in  preference  to  that  involving  specific  ques- 
tions; and  in  all  cases  leading  questions,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
are  strictly  prohibited.  We,  likewise,  encourage  mutual  examination 
and  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  class,  frec{ucntly  calling  upon  differ- 
ent members  thereof  to  conduct  the  recitations  in  the  presence  of 
the  teacher.  In  this  way  we  aim  to  promote  self-reliance,  inde- 
pendent thinking  and  the  ready  use  of  language.  When  a  pupil  is 
called  upon  to  state  in  a  connected  form,  all  he  has  learned  upon  a 
given  topic  or  division  of  the  study  in  hand,  it  not  only  fixes  the 
knowledge  more  firmly  in  his  mind,  but,  likewise,  enhances  liis 
ability  to  arrange  his  thoughts  in  methodical  order,  and  makes  him 
more  ready  in  the  extempore  use  of  language.  That  the  more  com- 
mon method  of  conducting  recitations,  i.  e.,  that  of  propounding 
questions  of  a  more  or  less  suggestive  character,  lacks  the  advan- 
tages named,  is  too  obvious  to  need  setting  forth  here. 

Our  school  is  divided  into  five  distinct  grades,  each  of  which  has 
its  special  teacher.  The  classes  under  instructions  at  this  time,  in 
the  several  grades,  are  as  follows : 

Obj ect  lessons 3  classes. 

Spelling  and  definitions 4  classes. 

R-eading  in  raised  print 3  classes. 

Language  lessons 4  classes. 

Mentiil  arithmetic - 4  classes. 

Writing  in  tangible  point  characters,  and  with  pencil  and 

grooved  card 3  classes. 

Descriptive  geography 1  cla.ss. 

Physical  geography '. 1  class. 

Outlines  of  history 1  class. 

Zoology 1  class. 

Katural  philosophy 1  class. 

Geometry  1  class. 

Rhetoric 1  class. 

Political  economy 1  class. 

Telegraphy! 1  class. 

Under^  the  head  of  object  lessons  are  included  examinations  and 
descriptions  of  many  familiar  objects  that,  though  familiar  to  most  see- 
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ing  children,  are  not  always  accessible  to  the  blind.  It  will  be  readily- 
understood  that  it  is  in  the  acquirement  of  objective  knowledge  that 
the  mind  of  the  blind  child  is  placed  at  the  greatest  disadvantage. 
Besides  furnishing  a  large  fund  of  general  knowledge  of  the  descrip- 
tion referred  to,  these  lessons  go  far  toward  the  laying  of  a  proper 
foundation  for  the  subsequent  study  of  natural  science,  embracing, 
as  they  do,  the  rudiments  of  botany,  zoology,  anatomy,  physiology, 
chemistry  and  the  like. 

The  language  lessons  comprehend  a  variety  of  exercises  adapted 
to  the  difiering  capacities  of  the  several  grades;  such,  for  example, 
as  familiar  conversations  upon  various  topics,  between  teachers  and 
pupils;  the  memorization  of  choice  selections  from  the  different 
departments  of  literature,  juvenile  and  otherwise,  with  recitations 
of  the  same  by  the  class,  singly  and  in  concert;  original  composi- 
tions, oral  and  written,  upon  themes  appropriate  to  the  several 
<5apacities  of  the  pupils;  these  and  other  exercises,  in  all  of  which 
the  language  of  the  scholars  is  carefully  watched  and  corrected,  as 
to  the  choice  of  words,  pronunciation,  grammatical  form,  and  syn- 
tactical arrangement.  To  theoretical  grammar,  as  popularly  taught, 
little  attention  is  given,  aside  from  the  merest  elements,  it  being 
deemed  preferable,  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  correct  use  of 
language,  rather  than  to  load  the  memory  with  fictitious  rules  that 
have  little  or  no  application  to  the  English  tongue.  In  this,  we  are 
glad  to  find  our  practice  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  most 
advanced  educators  of  the  present  day. 

In  geography  and  mathematics  we  use  relief  globes,  maps  and 
diagrams,  taking  care  that  the  first  two  shall,  as  far  as  may  be,  give 
truthful  representations  of  the  conformation  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Globes  and  maps,  with  surfaces  relieved  only  by  raised  boundary 
lines  and  river  courses,  necessarily  mislead  the  young  blind  student 
in  his  conception  of  what  is  designed  to  be  represented. 

Superadded  to  the  regular  exercises  of  the  class-rooms,  the  school 
is  assembled  four  evenings  in  each  week,  in  three  divisions,  to 
listen  to  reading  by  the  teachers,  in  current  literature,  and  the  news 
of  the  day. 

MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  musical  department  the  usual  routine  has  been  pursued, 
and  the  work  accomplished  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any 
previous  year.  With  few  exceptions,  embracing  adults  that  come 
to  us  for  only  a  short  time  to  learn  trades,  and  such  of  the  younger 
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pupils  as  are  naturally  deficient  in  musical  ability,  the  entire  slIiooI 
receives  instruction  in  the  elements  of  vocal  and  in.strumental 
music,  and  a  majority  of  the  pupils  take  lessons  upon  the  pianoforte. 
Some  of  the  more  advanced  music  scholars  also  receive  lessons  upon 
the  organ,  as  well  as  in  special  voice  culture,  the  science  of  harmony 
and  the  art  of  piano  tuning.  These  are  fitting  themselves  to  follow 
music  as  a  profession. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  work  being  done  in  the  music 
department  at  this  date: 

Number  in  advance  choir 34 

Number  in  second  choir 66 

Number  in  boys'  glee  club 8 

Number  in  girls'  singing  club 18 

Number  receiving  lessons  in  special  voice  culture 19 

Number  receiving  lessons  in  harmony 14 

Number  receiving  lessons  on  the  pianoforte 56 

Number  receiving  lessons  on  the  organ 2 

While  we  feel,  as  stated  above,  that  the  past  year's  results  in  this 
department  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  previous  year, 
we  can  not  justly  disguise  the  fact  that  they  fall  short  of  what  they 
mio-ht  have  been,  were  our  facilities  for  instrumental  practice  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  It  were  worse  than  useless 
to  claim  that  efficient  work  in  any  direction  can  be  done  with  insuf- 
ficient means.  The  truth  is,  and  we  do  not  proclaim  it  without 
hesitation,  in  view  of  the  unpropitiousness  of  the  time  for  increased 
demands  upon  the  State  treasury,  that  we  have  scarcely  half  enough 
pianos  to  afford  the  necessary  hours  of  practice  for  our  music  schol- 
ars, and  no  available  space  in  our  building  to  put  even  one  more, 
did  we  have  it.  Indeed,  of  those  we  have,  it  can  not  be  said  that  a 
sino-le  one  is  appropriately  located  for  practice.  They  are  all  in 
rooms  that  are  used  for  other  purposes  than  piano  practice — four  in 
public  rooms  where  the  practicers  are  constantly  liable  to  interrup- 
tion, one  in  a  small  linen-room,  and  the  remainder  in  sleeping 
apartments.  This  matter  is  referred  to,  not  as  a  mere  inconveni- 
ence— for  as  such  it  would  be  borne  with  uncomplainingly — but  as 
a  positive  detriment  to  the  progress  of  this  important  department 
of  the  institution.  And  until  the  obstacle  is  removed  we  can  not 
do  justice  to  our  pupils,  nor  meet  the  urgent  appeals  of  their  friends. 
If  we  would  make  our  musical  graduates  self-supporting,  we  must 
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give  them  ability  for  successful  competition  with  their  seeing  rivals 
in  the  profession,  and  to  do  this  we  must  have  adequate  facilities. 
It  is  a  difficult  task,  at  best,  for  both  them  and  us,  and  one  that  can 
not  be  accomplished  with  insufficient  means. 

To  properly  equip  and  maintain  the  music  department  of  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  is  necessarily  expensive " 
but  it  is  little,  if  any  more  so,  than  that  of  any  other  establishment 
where  similar  work  is  done.  Yet,  as  the  expense  must  needs  be 
borne  by  the  public,  we  are  sometimes  subjected  to  adverse  criti- 
cism from  even  well-meaning  persons  who  fail  to  understand  the 
real  scope  and  nature  of  the  work  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish. 
Such  persons  seem  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  State  make  general  provision  for  the  education  of  all 
the  youth  within  her  borders,  and  as  the  sightless  portion  thereof 
are  shut  out  from  common  schools  by  reason  of  their  disability, 
special  provision  is  made  for  the  gathering  of  these  into  a  separate 
institution  for  educational  training.  Or  granting  a  knowledge  of 
this  truth  on  their  part,  they  are  certainly  unmindful  of  the  circum- 
stance, that  music  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  essentials 
of  a  liberal  education.  They  would  seem  to  regard  the  branch  in 
question  as  a  mere  luxury  at  best,  and  in  our  case  a  costly  one  that 
might  well  be  dispensed  with.  They  do  not  understand  or  consider 
that  the  musical  education  of  our  pupils  has  a  utilitarian  aspect — 
that  it  serves  to  fit  many  of  them  for  respectable  self-maintenance 
as  performers  and  teachers  of  music  in  its  several  branches.  Were 
these  persons  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  one  or  more  of  their  chil- 
dren smitten  with  blindness,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  brought  to 
see  the  matter  in  a  broader  light. 

But  let  us  grant  for  the  moment  that  the  sole  mission  of  music  to 
the  "  children  of  night "  is  to  affijrd  them  a  pleasant  means  of  whil- 
ing  away  a  dreary  hour;  to  cultivate  their  higher  affections,  and 
attune  them  to  an  appreciation  of  the  sweet  harmonies  of  nature;  to 
fit  them  for  joining  in  the  grand  hymn  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
that  ceaselessly  ascends  from  a  grateful  world  to  the  throne  of  its 
beneficent  creator;  to  cast  a  cheering  ray  of  light  and  hope  upon 
their  weary,  darksome  way,  and  give  them  a  foretaste  of  the  glorious 
hereafter  for  which  all  hearts  are  longing — that  bright  world  that 
knows  no  blotting  out  of  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  no  sable  shrouding  of 
"flower-decked  vale  or  sun-lit  mountain  top,"  or  "human  face 
divine."  This  granted,  beats  there  in  human  breast  a  heart  so  dead 
to  throbs  of  tender  sympathy  as  to  grudge  the  slender  pittance  that 


brings  so  much  happiness  to  the  smitten  lambs  of  the  Father's  fold? 
If  so,  let  it5  possessor  come  and  tarry  but  a  single  day  in  the  midst 
of  our  joyous,  songful  household,  and  he  will  go  away  with  a  heart 
brimful  of  thankfulness,  that  his  Heavenly  Father  has  raised  up 
willing  laborers  for  this  part  of  his  vineyard,  and  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people's  representatives  to  provide  the  wherewithal 
for  pursuing  their  mission  of  love  to  the  bereft  of  vision. 

BOOKS    AND    APPARATUS. 

Of  embossed  books,  globes  and  maps,  as  well  as  other  like  appli- 
ances, mainly  those  for  imparting  objective  knowledge,  we  have  a 
fair  supply.  Among  the  last  mentioned  are  philosophical  instru- 
ments; busts  of  distinguished  persons;  models  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  extinct  animals;  toy  models  of  existing  animals;  a  human  skel- 
eton and  an  anatomical  figure,  showing  the  muscles  uncovered; 
prepared  specimens  of  animated  nature;  mineralogical  specimens; 
sets  of  weights,  measures,  bottles,  etc.,  for  cultivating  the  power  of 
estimating  quantity  and  dimensions ;  samples  of  architectural  mould- 
ings and  other  ornaments,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of  these  articles  have 
been  made  by  ourselves,  or  under  our  direction ;  but  most  of  them  have 
been  gathered  from  various  sources  throughout  the  country.  We 
now  have  in  course  of  construction  a  model  of  Niagara  Falls  and 
their  surroundings,  including  the  famous  suspension  bridge.  Other 
representations  of  nature's  wonders,  as  well  as  of  celebrated  arti- 
ficial structures,  would  prove  valuable  additions  to  our  cabinet. 

Collections  of  the  kind  here  indicated  are  susceptible  of  indefinite 
extension,  and  their  value  increases  with  their  magnitude.  The 
commonest  article  is  often  the  most  useful.  Their  importance,  in 
an  educational  point  of  view,  to  an  institution  like  ours,  can  not  be 
overestimated.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  your  Board  may 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  be  found  willing  to  make  reasonable 
allowances  from  time  to  time  for  additions  to  the  appliances  in 
question. 

Until  within  a  comparatively  short  time  the  sources  of  supply  for 
our  specialties  in  the  way  of  printed  matter,  geographical  maps,  etc., 
were  exceedingly  limited  and  expensive;  while  the  articles  them- 
selves were  few  in  kind  and  clumsy  in  construction.  The  demand 
for  them  being  so  small  as  to  offer  little  or  no  inducement  to  private 
enterprise,  the  institutions  were  at  first  obliged  to  manufacture  these 
supplies  for  themselves  and  each  other,  under  great  disadvantage ;  after 
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a  time;  however,  the  American  Bible  Society  undertook  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Bible  in  raised  letters,  upon  stereotype  plates  furnished, 
we  believe,  by  the  Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  and  the  work  has  ever  since  been  furnished  by  that 
society  at  nominal  cost.  But,  on  account  of  its  necessary  bulkiness, 
it  is  still  quite  expensive.  More  recently  N.  B.  Kneass,  jr.,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  established  a 
press  at  Philadelphia  on  his  own  account,  and  in  common  M'ith  one 
or  two  institution  presses  still  in  operation,  is  furnishino;  some  lit- 
erary and  musical  publications  of  value.  These  are  likewise  too 
costly  for  extended  circulation.  Something  in  this  direction  is  also 
being  done  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  but  the  works  issued  do 
not  to  any  considerable  extent  find  their  way  to  this  country. 

In  order  to  the  promotion  of  uniformity  and  cheapness,  as  well  as 
excellence,  in  the  supply  of  literature,  music  and  instructional 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  both  in  and  out  of  institutions, 
several  public  enterprises  have  been  inaugurated  within  the  past 
few"  years.  The  only  one  of  these  that  has  entered  upon  a  suc- 
cessful career  of  usefulness  thus  far,  is  the  '^American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,"  located  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  This  insti- 
tution, though  national  in  its  scope,  has  hitherto  been  mainly  sup- 
ported by  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Several  other  States,  as  such,, 
and  numerous  citizens  thereof  in  their  private  capacity,  have  like- 
wise contributed  to  some  extent;  but  we  believe  their  contributions 
have  been  returned  to  them  through  the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
books  among  the  blind  population  of  the  States  referred  to. 

By  obviously  judicious  management  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  it& 
officers,  and  the  help  of  divers  improvements  in  the  art  of  stereo- 
typing, etc.,  the  American  Printing  House  has  succeeded  in  making 
large  additions  to  the  catalogue  of  publications  and  instructional 
apparatus  for  the  blind,  and  that  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  More- 
over all  of  the  articles  produced  are  most  excellent,  both  as  to 
matter  and  mechanical  execution. 

So  highly  is  this  printing  house  appreciated  by  our  profession  at 
large,  that  the  ''American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind," 
whose  membership  comprises  the  leading  officers  of  all  the  institu- 
tions in  the  country,  appointed  at  its  biennial  session  held  in  August, 
1876,  at  Philadelphia,  a  committee  to  memorialize  Congress  for  a 
small  grant  to  the  institution  named,  in  trust  for  all  the  schools  for 
the  blind ;  that  body  having  already  made  similar  grants  to  two  or 
three  institutions   for   the   deaf    and    dumb,   and   numerous    other 
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educational  establishments.  The  result  of  this  movement  was  the 
passage,  by  the  present  House  of  Representatives,  almost  unani- 
mously, of  a  very  judicious  and  acceptable  bill,  with  every  prospect 
of  its  being  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 
This  act  securely  guards  the  grant  from  misappropriation,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  gratuitous  distribution  among  the  institutions  of  all 
the  States,  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  institution 
to  the  total  number  in  all  of  the  institutions,  books  and  apparatus 
to  the  value  of  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  grant.  Upon  the  final" 
passage  of  this  act,  which  seems  to  be  assured  beyond  any  reasona- 
ble doubt,  a  new  and  brighter  day  will  dawn  upon  the  educational 
interests  of  the  blind  throughout  the  whole  country.  In  any  event, 
however,  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  from  them  to  the  indefatigable 
and  disinterested  labors  of  the  management  of  the  "  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind." 

INDUSTRIAL    TRAINING, 

Under  this  head,  both  the  male  and  female  divisions  of  our 
school  continue  to  receive  instruction  in  the  usual  round  of  manual 
occupations.  Besides  the  special  arts  that  engage  their  attention  in 
the  shops  and  work-rooms,  care  is  taken  to  drill  them,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  the  performance  of  the  numberle&s  duties  that  tend 
to  make  them  self-helpful,  and  thereby  lighten  the  labor  of  their 
friends  on  their  account. 

The  specific  arts  taught  the  pupils  at  this  time  are,  to  the  boys, 
broom-making  and  cane  chair  work  ;  and  to  the  girls,  sewing,  knit- 
ting, netting,  braiding,  chrocheting,  and  the  manufacture  of  various 
articles  for  use  or  ornament,  from  beads,  zephyr  worsted,  etc. 

The  design  of  the  instruction  is,  of  course,  to  render  our  graduates, 
as  far  as  may  be,  self-supporting.  Many  of  our  young  men  are  now 
maintaining  themselves  comfortably  by  the  trades  learned  here, 
while  some  of  the  young  women  are  doing  so  in  part  at  least.  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  some  lucrative  employments  can  not  be 
found  for  our  girls  as  reliable  as  those  for  the  boys ;  but  this  seems 
impracticable  under  existing  circumstances. 

The  shops  for  the  boys  continue  to  be  carried  on  satisfactorily 
under  the  plan  that  was  adopted  over  seventeen  years  ago,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  no  detailed  statement  to  make  of  their  operations 
during  the  year.  Under  our  plan,  you  will  remember,  the  manager 
of  the  shops  purchases  all   materials  and  disposes  of  all   manufac- 
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iured  articles  on  his  own  account,  accepting  the  labor  of  the 
apprentices  as  a  compensation  for  their  instruction.  This  saves 
the  Institution  the  cost  of  salaried  instructors,  and  at  the  same  time 
relieves  it  of  all  risk  of  loss  through  the  accumulation  of  stock  or 
the  necessary  mercantile  transactions  involved. 

The  following  tables  set  forth  the  results  of  last  year  in  the  girls' 
branch  of  the  department  : 

WORK    DONE    BY    FEMALE    PUPILS. 

Aprons -in 

Bed  comforts -j  o 

Bed  quilts  pieced a 

Handkerchiefs  hemmed 216 

Napkins  hemmed _ 255 

Pillow-cases 238 

Sheets g2 

Table  cloths 27 

Towels ;[42 

Pieces  bead  work 55g 

Pieces  crochet  work 2^54. 

RECEIPTS    AND    EXPENDITURES     ON     ACCOUNT    OP    GIRLS'     WORK. 

Credit. 

By  receipts  for  manufactured  articles  sold  during  the  year.. .$201  71 
By  value  of  manufactured  articles  on  hand  at  close  of  year..  80  29 
By  value  of  material  on  hand  at  close  of  year,, 271  10 

1553  10 
DebU. 

To  value  of  manufactured  articles  on  hand  at  beginning  of 

year $147  34 

To  value  of  materials  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year 204  28 

To  amount  paid  for  material  during  the  year :...   157  12 

To  amount  paid  pupils  for  overwork  during  the  year 36  00 

To  balance  in  favor  of  department 8  36 

$553  10 
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HOUSEHOLD    DEPARTMENT. 

Of  the  condition  of  this  department,  excepting  the  inconvenience 
and  embarrassments  arising  out  of  the  lack  of  room  in  our  build- 
ing, we  are  permitted  to  make  the  most  favorable  report.  The 
steward,  matron,  girls'  governess,  and  attending  physician,  to 
whom  its  immediate  supervision  is  entrusted,  are  zealous  and  faith- 
ful, and  their  increasing  experience  largely  enhances  the  value  of 
their  services.  It  Avould  be  difficult  to  fully  supply  the  place  of 
either,  should  any  circumstance  necessitate  the  attempt  to  do  so. 

The  newly  renovated  apartments  in  the  third  story  of  the  shop- 
building  have  been  furnished,  and  are  now  fully  occupied  by  the 
larger  boys.  They  make  very  comfortable  and  pleasant  rooms — as 
much  so  as  the  dormitories  of  the  main  building.  But  the  latter 
are  also  as  full  as  they  ought  to  be  for  health  and  convenience, 
and  if  more  pupils  come,  which  they  surely  will,  we  shall  have  to 
resort  again  to  the  upper  corridors  for  sleeping  accommodations,' 
This  is,  on  several  accounts,  extremely  undesirable;  but  we  must 
utilize  the  space  as  far  as  it  goes,  rather  than  deny  entrance  to 
applicants  until  we  are  positively  compelled  to  do  so. 

The  health  of  our  household  has  never  averaged  better  than 
during  the  last  year.  We  had  little  sickness  of  any  kind,  and  the 
few  cases  that  did  occur  readily  yielded  to  the  skillful  treatment  of 
our  attending  physician,  supplemented  by  the  watchful  care  of  the 
nurse.  In  view  of  the  abnormal  physical  condition  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  children  that  come  to  us,  as  set  forth  under  the  head  of 
"Physical  Training,"  we  can  not  but  consider  our  comparative 
freedom  from  sickness  as  quite  noteworthy.  Some  of  this  immu- 
nity is  unquestionably  due  to  the  salubrity  of  our  location,  and  not 
a  little,  perhaps,  to  the  excellent  ventilation  that  prevails  through- 
out our  building.  Yet  we  may,  not  inappropriately,  we  trust,  ascribe 
some  of  the  credit  to  the  care  that  is  taken  of  the  premises  with 
regard  to  the  keeping  in  order  of  the  sewers,  plumbing  apparatus 
and  other  appurtenances  that  breed  disease  when  neglected. 

BUILDINGS    AND    GROUNDS. 

The  Institute  premises,  with  a  single  exception,  are  now  in  most 
excellent  condition,  both  as  to  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

During  the  vacation  of  1877,  as  noted  in  our  report  for  that  year, 
the  shop-building  was  thoroughly  renovated,  inside  and  out,  includ- 
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ing  a  reraodeling-  of  the  roof  and  the  substitution  of  slate  for 
shingles,  together  with  the  conversion  of  the  upper  story  into  neat 
and  substantial  sleeping  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  male  pupils,  which  improvement  enabled  us, 
for  the  time  being,  at  least,  to  abandon  the  upper  halls  of  the  main 
building  as  dormitories.  And  about  the  same  time  the  northern 
half  of  our  premises,  as  to  its  three  street  boundaries,  was  re-en- 
closed with  a  substantial  picket  fence,  and  the  original  front  doors 
of  our  main  edifice  were  replaced  by  a  recessed  entrance  of  more 
modern  construction,  in  order  to  comply  with  a  law  passed  by  the 
last  Legislature  that  requires  the  doors  of  all  public  buildings  to 
open  outward  as  a  protection  against  loss  of  life  in  case  of  fire. 
Excepting  the  fence  referred  to,  for  which  a  special  appropriation 
w^as  made,  these  and  divers  other  repairs  of  a  minor  character  were 
paid  for  out  of  savings  from  the  support  fund  of  the  then  current 
year. 

During  the  last  vacation  the  entire  wood  and  iron  work  of  the 
exterior,  and  some  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  main  building, 
together  with  the  iron  fencing  of  the  front  grounds  were  thoroughly 
re-painted;  the  principal  stories  of  the  building  were  greatly  im- 
proved by  re-coloring  and  cornicing  the  walls  throughout,  arching 
those  of  the  first  story  at  their  intersections,  and  panneling  the 
ceilings  of  the  front  and  lateral  ones;  the  green-house  was  recon- 
structed, the  portico  steps  were  reset,  and  other  necessary  repairs 
made.  This  much-needed  work  was  likewise  all  paid  for  out  of 
the  general  support  fund  of  the  past  year  without  transcending  its 
limits. 

The  exception  referred  to  above  is  our  old,  dilapidated  stable. 
It  was  erected  over  thirty  years  ago — prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  main  edifice — and  aside  from  being  now  in  bad  condition, 
through  use  and  the  ravages  of  time,  recent  improvements  have 
rendered  desirable  its  removal  to  a  site  more  distant  from  the  other 
buildings.  We  would  recommend  to  your  Board  the  asking  of  an 
appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  new  stable  on  a  more  eligible 
site.     It  could  probably  be  built  for  about  §2,000. 

Before  dismissing  this  general  topic  we  are  constrained  to  revert 
once  more  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  an  increase  in  our  building 
accommodations.  We  have  so  often  spoken  of  this  matter  in  former 
reports  without  avail,  that  nothing  but  an  imperative  sense  of  duty 
prompts  a  further  reference  to  it  here. 
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The  Institute  building  was  originally  designed  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  eighty  pupils  as  its  maximum  capacity,  but  even  for  that 
number  it  lacked  appropriate  space  for  the  most  efficient  conduct  of 
some  of  the  departments.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  it  was  thought 
that  this  deficiency  could  readily  he  provided  for  in  future  enlarge- 
ments, as  the  State  should  grow  in  wealth  and  population.  The 
State  has  grown  apace  in  these  directions,  and  with  it  the  educational 
needs  of  its  sightless  children.  But  what  of  the  establishment  that 
was  founded  for  supplying  those  needs?  It  remains,  as  to  capacity, 
what  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  idea  has  been  suggested  that  all  the  officers  of  the  Institution 
might  be  required  to  live  without  its  walls,  and  thus  make  room 
for  an  additional  number  of  pupils;  but  the  impracticable  nature 
of  the  suggestion  is  too  manifest  to  warrant  serious  consideration.. 
For  any  one  at  all  versed  in  the  subject  it  would  be  difficult  to  com- 
prehend how  a  house  full  of  blind  children  can  be  properly  cared  for 
and  instructed  under  such  an  arrangement.  The  duties  of  the 
officers  are  not,  and  can  not  be,  limited  to  the  ordinary  hours  of 
school  instruction.  AVould  that  it  were  so,  and  our  calling  would 
be  a  less  onerous  one.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  day  in  the 
"week  nor  an  hour  in  the  twenty-four,  when  the  officers  can  properly 
free  themselves  from  care.  They  sustain  to  the  pupils,  for  the  time 
being,  the  relation  of  parents. 

So  far,  however,  as  the  Superintendent  alone  is  concerned,  hie 
duties  being  mainly  of  a  supervisory  character,  the  plan  would  seem 
to  be  more  feasible.  Indeed  it  is  not  without  precedent,  and  has 
several  points  to  recommend  it,  especially  where  that  officer  hap- 
pens to  have  a  numerous  family.  But  he  is  always  provided  in  such 
case,  with  a  dwelling  house  near  at  hand  upon  the  Institution  prem- 
ises, "^"^e  have  plenty  of  room  for  any  number  of  such  buildings^ 
and  it  need  not  cost  much  to  erect  one  of  suitable  dimensions.  If^ 
therefore,  the  incoming  Legislature  can  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
grant  an  appropriation  for  the  proposed  enlargement  of  our  prin- 
cipal building,  the  dwelling  alluded  to  would  relieve  us  to  a  limited 
extent,  until  the  necessary  action  could  be  had  by  a  future  Legisla- 
ture and  at  the  same  time  prove  a  useful,  permanent  improvement. 
In  either  case  the  necessary  plans  and  estimates  can  be  prepared  in 
time  for  legislative  approval. 
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INDIGENT    graduates'    FUND. 

The  origin  of  this  fund^  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  bequest  left 
in  trust  to  the  Superintendent  of  this  Institution  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick,  of  Muncie,  Indiana,  to  which  were  added  several 
prior  bequests  and  donations,  (see  our  twenty-ninth  annual  report, 
p.  19).  Its  object  is  the  furnishing  of  our  needy  graduates  with  a 
small  outfit  in  the  way  of  tools,  or  the  like,  on  their  leaving  the 
Institute  to  commence  life  on  their  own  account. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  status  of  the  fund  at  this 
date: 

Debit. 

To  balance  brought  forward  from  last  report,  November  1, 

1877 $856  30 

To  interest  on  above 68  50 

Total $924  80 

Chedit. 

By  cost  of  broom  tools  furnished  J.  Snapp $31  50 

By  cost  of  broom  tools  furnished  L.  Main 31  60 

By  cost  of  broom  tools  furnished  H.  Foster 31  50 

By  cost  of  broom  tools  furnished  W.  Bohley 31  50 

By  cost  of  broom  tools  furnished  D.  Newton 31  50 

Balance  on  hand  at  this  date 767  30 

$924  80 

ASSOCIATION    MEETING. 

The  fourth  biennial  meeting  of  "  The  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind"  was  held  at  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  on  August  21-23  of  the  current  year,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
the  management  of  that  institution  for  the  bounteous  hospitality 
extended  to  a  large  delegation  from  our  Indiana  school,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  members  in  attendance.  Nothing  was  wanting 
to  make  the  meeting  a  complete  success,  both  professionally  and 
socially. 

Twenty-six  institutions  for  the  blind,  including  that  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  one  in  Great  Britain,  were  represented  by  some  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  trustees,  superintendents,  teachers  and  other  officers 
thereof.     Divers  reports  from  committees  appointed  at  the  preceding 
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meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  were  presented,  and  several 
interesting  papers  read  by  individual  members  of  the  association. 
All  of  these  elicited  lively  and  useful  discussion.  An  abstract  of 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  would  be  of  interest  to  your  Board, 
and  would  be  gladly  inserted  here  but  that  its  publication  has,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  been  delayed. 

The  British  Institution  referred  to  was  the  "Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege and  Musical  Academy  for  the  Blind,"  located  at  Upper  Nor- 
wood, London,  England.  This  school  has  no  superior  among 
institutions  for  the  blind  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  to  its 
organization,  equipment  and  management;  and  its  musical  depart- 
ment is  without  a  rival.  It  was  represented  by  F.  J.  Campbell, 
Esq.,  its  justly  honored  Principal  and  founder.  That  gentleman, 
we  are  proud  to  say,  is  a  native  of  our  own  country,  and  (pardon  the 
seeming  vanity  of  an  ardently  attached  teacher  in  saying  so),  was 
an  early  pupil  of  the  undersigned  while  in  charge  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  prior  to  his  coming  to  Indiana  in  1846.  Mr. 
Campbell  is,  of  course,  without  sight,  and  modern  history,  at  least, 
does  not  furnish  a  more  notable  example  of  success  in  overcoming 
the  disability  of  blindness  through  |)ersistent  energy  and  tact. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  can  not  feel  satisfied  to  close  this  communication  to  your  Board 
without  giving  expression  to  the  unalloyed  satisfaction  I  feel,  in 
view  of  the  uninterrupted  harmony  of  our  intercourse  from  the  be- 
ginninig  of  our  association,  as  well  as  the  appreciative  interest  you 
have  uniformly  manifested  in  the  object  of  our  joint  labors,  and 
earnestly  thanking  you  for  your  judicious  and  timely  counsel  in 
reference  to  the  various  matters  laid  before  you. 

If  ripe  exj^erience  is.  an  important  qualification  in  the  executive 
head  of  an  establishment  like  this,  it  surely  is  no  less  a  desideratum 
in  those  selected  as  his  official  directors  and  advisers,  and  I  trust  it 
may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  in  me  to  express  the  hope  that 
no  combination  of  circumstances  may  arise  to  deprive  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  valuable  experience  you  have  already  acquired. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

>y.  H.  CHURCHMAN, 

Superintendent. 
Indianapolis,  November  1,  1878. 


APPENDIX  C. 


LIST    OF   CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THE    INSTITUTE 
DURING  THE  YEAR. 

NEWSPAPERS    AND    PERIODICALS. 

Benham's  Western  Musical  Review,  Indianapolis. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Western  Christian  Advocate,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Weekly  Courier,  Madison,  Indiana. 

National  Repository,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Home  Visitor,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Virginia. 

The  Philomathean  Argus,  Ohio  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Musical  Record,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


APPENDIX   D. 


CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS 

In  AttendaDce  During  the  School  Year  ending  June  26,  1877. 


Mo, 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


Cause  of  BlJinlne."B. 


MoUj. 

Arthur,  Cemnl  D 

Ballon,  Frank  A 

Beard,  Reed 

Becker,  William  H 

Bickers,  James  L.  F 

Bdhley,  William 

Bomegardener,  Daniel... 

Bovd,  Edward 

Boyd, Oliver  L 

Brurdknmp, William  E., 

Brinkman,  William 

Carpenter,  Charlee 

Caesidy,  John , 

ChardJLevi , 

Conroy,  James  T , 

Cook,  Enoch. 

Cooksey, Samuel  L 

Elmore,  .Tolin  E 

Foster,  Henry  S , 

Grovet,  Chariee  M 

Haley, Henry  C 

Hansen,  Charles  F , 

Hebble,  George  M 

Hill,  Elmer 

Heim,  John , 

Johnson,  Jain  ee 

Johnson,  Jolin  W.„ „ 

Jones,  Robert , 

Kelley, William  H 

Kenady, Thomas  M 

Kislincr,  Francis  11 , 

Law, George  W , 

Lee, George  W.  B 

Lyons,  Jeremiah..." 

Lyons,  John 

Main,  Lewis  E 

McGimn, Charles  S 

McGiffin,John  L 

McKinsev, Thomas  H... 

Medcalf,  Willie  E 

Med ler, Charles  E 

Morrison,  William  J 

Morrison, Jonathan  J.... 

Murtaugh,  John  F 

Newton,  David , 

Penrod,  P.  Adolph„ 


Greene  county 

Laporte  county 

White  county 

Rush  county 

Montgomery  county- 
Greene  county 

Elkhart  county 

Owen  county 

Marion  county 

Montgomery  county.. 

Marion  county 

Wells  county 

Grant  county 

Steuben  county 

Clarke  county. 

Hamilton  county 

Owen  county 

Clinton  county 

Warrick  county 

Dearborn  county , 

Fayette  county 

Tippecanoe  county... 

Marion  county 

Henry  county 

Marion  county 

Wells  county 

Knox  county 

Dearborn  co'unty 

Johpeon  county 

Clarke  county 

Whitley  county 

Warrick  county 

Warrick  county 

Madison  county 

Madison  county 

Ripley  county 

Floyd  county 

Floyd  county 

Clinton  county 

Gibson  county , 

Hamilton  county 

Laporte  county 

Shelby  county 

Dearborn  county 

Hendricks  county.... 
Tippecanoe  county .. 


Accident- 
Ophthalmia. 
CongenitaL 
Cataract. 
Ophthalmia. 
Jaundice. 
Scrofula. 
Inflamiuation. 
Granulation. 
Inflammation. 
Inflammation. 
Inflammation. 
Retinitis. 
Spotted  fever. 
Congenital. 
Scrofula. 
Ophthalmia. 
Congenital. 
InflammatiOA. 
Scrofula,  i     , 
Ophthalmia. 
Unknown. 
Congenital. 
Scrofula. 
Inflanimalioa. 
Ac-cident. 
Scrofula. 
Congenital. 
Cataract. 
Unknown. 
Accident. 
Congenital. 
Accident. 
Congenital. 
Congenital. 
Spottc-d  fever. 
Congenital. 
CongenitaL 
Congenital. 
Accident. 
Ophthalmia. 
Ophthalmia^ 
Accident 
Cataract. 
Scrofula. 
Soiallpoi.. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS-Continued. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


Cause  of  Blindaees. 


Mules. — Continued. 


Pratt,  JaraesF 

Ross,  William  H 

Saves,  Arthur 

Smith,  Jacob  H 

Snapp,  Jaeob  R 

Spurrier,  Jesse  A... 
Stewart,  Clarence... 

Trnssell,Calberr 

Tucker,  Francis  M.. 
Vannpss, Harry  N.. 

Walter,  John  F 

Wolfe, Thomas  J... 
Woods, David  M. ... 


Females. 


Abercrombie,  Mary 

Animon,Mary  E 

Baker,  Jaue 

Bpaver,Cassie 

Benson,  Miranda 

Beuret,  Cecelia 

Bohley,Mary  W 

Bone,  Almeda 

Butcher,  Delana 

Christy,  Aggie 

Clark,  Emma 

Cooksey,  Elizabetli  A  .... 

Cooksey,  Sarah  E 

Cooper,  Mary  A , 

Cotton,  Oeorgia  A 

Crane,  Margaret 

Davis,  Eliz:ibeth 

I»inkerlacker,  Christine., 

Dixon  .Catharine 

Duck,  Mary  I 

Durst,  Elizabeth 

Faleneoiis,  Ida  J 

Fleming,  Nancy  E 

(iasperjMargnret 

Greenwood,  Mary  A 

Gruhbs,Betiie  B'. 

Hatley,  Alice 

Helsel,  Louise 

Hiatt,  Carrie  B 

Hi  11,  Jane 

Huckleberry, Sarah  E... 

Johnson,  Frances 

Johnson,  Anna  M 

Lcck,  Katie  O 

Lough,  Daisy 

Mayer, Clara , 

McPberson,  Laura  A 

Miller,  Linna  O 

Moore,  Emma  D 

Morris,  Anna 

O'Brien,  Delia 

Pavy, Minerva  E 

Peterson,  Susan  M 

Pettit, Hannah  G 

Reed, Martha  A 

Ross,Melinda  A 

Roth,  Rosa  J 

Rust,OraN 

S^hofield,  Jane 

Shreve,  Jessie 

Spohr,  Ecklev  O 

Stevenson,  Eliza  F 

Stuckey,Eva  A 

Vannieter,  Florence  E ... 

Vannieter,Mary  L 

Winter,  Matilda  E 

Woods,  Isabella 

Young,  Sarah 


Porter  county 

Shelby  county 

Marion  county 

Marion  county 

Marion  county 

Shelby  county 

Shelby  county 

Noble  county 

Franklin  county  ... 

Marion  county 

Vermillion  county. 
Harrison  county.... 
Kosciusko  county.... 


Franklin  county 

Wayne  county 

Cass  county 

Marion  county 

Pulaski  county 

Allen  county , 

Greene  county 

Benton  county 

Jay  county: 

Dearborn  county , 

Vanderburgh  county., 

Owen  county 

Owen  county 

Knox  county 

Marion  county , 

Miami  county 

Ripley  county 

Wayne  county 

Gibson  county , 

Lagrange  county 

DeKalb  county , 

Dearborn  county 

Jennings  county 

Marion  county 

Blackford  county 

Marion  county 

Marion  county , 

Marshall  county , 

Jay  county , 

Shelby  county 

Clarke  county 

Huntington  county 

Marion  county 

Kosciusko  county 

Warren  county 

Posey  county , 

Vigo  county 

Putnam  county 

Marshall  county 

Cass  county 

Miami  county 

Decatur  county 

Marion  county 

Marion  county 

Bartholomew  county. 

Shi'lby  county 

Tippecanoe  county  .... 
Vanderburgh  county. 

Floyd  county 

Marion  county 

Gibson  county 

Marion  county 

Fountain  county 

Madison  county 

Madi.'on  county 

Ripley  county 

Franklin  county 

Vanderburgh  county  . 


Ophthalmia. 

Unknown. 

Unknown."? 

Ophthalmia. 

Ophthalmia, 

Accident. 

CongenitaL 

Accident. 

Congenital. 

Congenital. 

Accident. 

Scrofula. 

Scrofula. 


Scrofula. 

Measles. 

Congenital. 

Scrofula. 

Measles. 

Accident. 

Scrofula. 

Congenital. 

Inflammation.  * 

Unknown. 

Scrofula. 

Ophthalmia. 

Ophthalmia. 

Whooping  cough. 

Inflamniatiou. 

Brain  fever. 

Ojihthalmia. 

Brain  fever. 

Congenital. 

Scrofula. 

Unknown. 

Accident. 

Smallpox. 

0[)hthalmia. 

Scrofula. 

Etlusion  of  blood. 

Poison. 

Ophthalmia. 

Measl&s. 

Measles. 

Unknown. 

Congenital. 

Measlefi. 

Scrofula. 

Ophthalmia. 

Fever. 

Poison. 

Congenital. 

Spotted  fever. 

(Congenital. 

Ophthalmia. 

Congenital. 

0|ihthalmia, 

Ophthalmia. 

0[ihthaluiia. 

Oingenital. 

Ac<id(;nt. 

Scrofula. 

Amaurosis. 

Scrofula. 

('oMgenital. 

Scrofula. 

Scrofula. 

Unknown. 

Cataract. 

Scrofula. 

Scrofula. 

Measles. 


APPENDIX   E. 


TO    TH  E    PUBLIC 


INDIANA    INSTITUTE    FORJTHE    EDUCATION    OB"'    THEBLIND. 

This  Institution  is  located  at  Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  occupying  a  healthful  and  beautiful  site  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city. 

It  is  strictly  an  educational  establishment,  having  for  its  object 
the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  training  of  the  young  blind  of 
both  sexes  residing  in  the  State,  and  is,  therefore,  neither  an  asylum 
for  the  aged  and  helpless,  nor  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  disease. 

"\Ye  are  almost  daily  in  receipt  of  applications  for  persons  who 
wish  to  be  treated  for  the  cure  of  blindness,  and  we  here  take  occa- 
sion to  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  such,  that  we  have  no  surgical  or 
medical  department  connected  with  our  Institution. 

For  the  information  of  applicants  and  other  interested  parties,  the 
following  compilation  is  made  from  the  regulations  of  the  Institu- 
tion, viz : 

1.  The  school  year  commences  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the 
15th  day  of  September,  and  closes  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June 
following,  making  a  continuous  session  of  forty  weeks,  and  leaving 
a  vacation  of  twelve  weeks  during  the  warm  season. 

2.  As  a^rulcj^applicants  who  are  under  nine  or  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  are  not  admitted  ;^  but  exceptions  are  sometimes  made 
in^peculiar  cases,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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3.  No  person  of  imbecile  or  unsound  mind,  or  of  confirmed  im- 
moral character,  will  be  knowingly  admitted  into  the  Institution, 
and  in  case  any  pupil  shall,  after  a  fair  trial,  prove  incompetent  for 
useful  instruction,  or  disobedient  to  the  regulations  of  the  Institu- 
tion, such  pupil  will  be  thereupon  discharged. 

4.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  boarding  or  instruction  of  pupils 
from  the  State  of  Indiana,  but  those  from  Avithout  the  State  are 
charged  at  the  rate  of  $200  per  session  of  forty  weeks,  payable  in 
advance,  i.  e.,  one-half  at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  half  at  the 
middle  of  the  session. 

5.  All  are  required  to  come  provided  with  an  adequate  supply 
of  good,  comfortable  clothing,  embracing  suitable  articles  for  both, 
summer  and  winter  wear,  in  such  quantity  as  to  admit  of  the  neces- 
sary changes  for  washing  and  repairing. 

6.  Each  article  of  clothing  shall  be  distinctly  marked  with  the 
owner's  name,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  or  loss,  and  must  be 
sent  in  good  condition,  not  only  upon  the  first  entrance  of  the  pupil, 
but  also  at  each  subsequent  return  from  home  after  the  vacations. 

7.  In  cases  where  the  parents  or  guardians  of  pupils,  from  the 
State  of  Indiana,  are  unable  through  indigence  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  clothing,  the  same  is,  by  law,  provided  by  the 
Institution,  and  the  amount  of  its  cost  collected  from  the  respective 
counties  in  which  such  pupils  reside;  like  provision  is  also  made 
for  defraying  the  traveling  expenses  of  indigent  pupils  to  and  from 
the  Institution. 

8.  It  is  positively  required  that  every  pupil  shall  be  removed 
from  the  Institution  during  the  annual  vacation  of  the  school,  as 
well  as  at  any  other  time  when  such  removal  may  be  deemed  nec- 
essary by  the  proper  officers  thereof;  and  in  case  of  the  failure  ot 
the  friends  of  any  pupil  to  comply  with  this  requisition,  provision 
is  made  by  law  for  the  sending  of  such  pupil  to  the  trustee  of  the 
township  in  which  he  or  she  resides,  to  be  by  him  provided  for  at 
the  expense  of  the  county. 

9.  Persons  bringing  pupils  to  the  Institution,  or  visiting  them 
"while  here,  can  not  be  accommodated  with  boarding  and  lodging 
during  their  stay  in  the  city. 

10.  All  letters  to  the  pupils  should  be  addressed  to  the  care  of 
the  Institution,  in  order  to  insure  their  prompt  delivery. 
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11.  Persons  wishing  to  procure  the  admission  of  pupils,  should 
apply  to  the  Superintendent,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  for  printed  in- 
structions as  to  the]  manner  of  procedure,  and  no  pupil  should  be 
sent  to  the  Institution  until  such  instructions  shall  have  been  com- 
plied with. 

W.  H.  CHURCHMAN, 

Superintendent. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


INDIANA  SOLDIERS'  AND  SEAMEN'S 


ORPHANS"  HOME, 


YEAR    ENDING   OCTOBER    31,   1878. 


TO    THE!    c3-OA7-EK,nsroia. 


INDIANAPOLIS : 

INDIANAPOLIS  JOURNAL  COMPANY,  STATE  PRINTERS. 
1878. 


THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA, 
Governor's  Office. 

Received  November  30,  1878,  and  referred  to  the  Auditor  of  State  for  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  financial  statements. 

Returned  December  5,  1878,  with  his  certificate  of  correctness  (q.  v.)  appended. 
Examined  by  the  Governor,  ami  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  filed 
and  preserved  in  his  oflice,  and  published  as  ordered  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Public  Printing. 

SAMUEL  R.  DOWNEY, 

Secretary. 

Filed  in  mv  office  December  6,  1878. 

JOHN  E.  NEFF, 

Secretarv  of  State. 


TRUSTEES'   REPORT. 


Hox.  James  D.  Williams, 

Governor  of  Indiana : 

Sir: — The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Seamen's 
Orphans'  Home  would  respectfully  present  you  this  as  their  report 
for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1878. 

The  report  at  the  close  of  1877  left  the  board  commencing  the 
erection  of  the  new  building  on  the  site  of  the  former,  destroyed  by 
fire  in  September,  1877,  The  progress  of  its  erection  was  not  as 
rapid  as  the  board  had  hoped  for,  but  possibly  as  much  so  as  it 
should  be  to  secure  a  substantial  building  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
one  just  completed.  It  was  finished  in  August,  and  partially  occu- 
pied in  September.  In  the  erection  of  the  new  building  the  board 
exhausted  all  the  available  means  under  their  control,  leaving  them 
but  little  wherewith  to  furnish  the  building  for  the  reception  of  the 
large  number  of  orphans  asking  admission.  In  this  crisis  you  and 
the  State  officers  nobly  came  forward  and  supplied  the  deficiency, 
which  enabled  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  furnish  the  house  with 
suitable  furniture  for  the  accommodation  of  these  orphans,  and  the 
result  is  that  they  are  now  coming  by  scores.  The  blessings  of 
these  children  will  ever  rest  on  yourself  and  those  connected  with 
you  for  this  generous  act. 

The  expense  incurred  in  the  erection  of  the  new  building  exceeds 
the  original  estimate  by  a  small  amount,  yet  the  additional  expendi- 
ture was  well  incurred  in  making  the  building  more  substantial 
and  better  adapted  to  its  intended  use.  The  trustees  spent  much 
time  and  labor  to  procure  the  most  approved  plans  for  its  construc- 
tion, adopting  the  more  recent  improvements  for  this  class  of 
buildings. 

They  feel  that  they  can  present  to  you  and  the  people  of  Indiana 
a  model  orphan  asylum  building. 
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The  following  is  a  detailed  exhibit  of  the  cost  of  material  and 
labor  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  Home,  as  per  special  contract 
with  each  of  the  parties  named  : 

Henry  Watts,  removing  rubbish $580  99 

Cyrus  Armstrong,  excavation 160  60 

Peter  Watts,  ruble  stone 702  40 

Whittan  &  McKenzie,  cut  stone 1,312  88 

John  Martin,  brick  and  bricklaying 4,503  29 

Thomas  &  Richter,  car[)enter  work 13,855  56 

Harry  Watts,  slate  and  tin 1,858  00 

T.  H.  Saunders,  painting,  etc 1,018  40 

James  Conlter,  ])luml)ing 1,703  74 

Cornelius  t^'  Boring,  plastering 2,863  50 

I.  Taylor,  architect  and  su])erintendcnt 1,920  63 

Special    labor    contracts,    including    sewerage,    grading, 
extra  ex])ensc  incurred   by  truster's  in  the  purchase 

of  material,  with  all   misccUancous  expenses  not  in  • 

regular  contracts 4,082  60 

Dean  Bros.,  steam  pumj)  350  00 

John  Van,  cooking  range 722  04 

Crane,  Breed  &  Co.,  steam  heating 5,603  69 

Total  cost  of  building,  including  heating  and  cook- 
ing apparatus 841,238  32 

Of  the  above  sum  of  841,238.32  all  was  paid  with  the  exception 
of  81.548.17 — balance  due  Messrs.  Crane,  Breed  &  Co.  on  the 
steam-heating  apparatus.  This  sum,  under  the  contract  with  that 
firm,  is  payable  in  monthly  installments  of  $400.  With  care  and 
close  economy  this  balance  can  be  ])aid  without  affecting  the  efficient 
working  of  the  Home  or  the  comfort  of  its  inmates  in  the  least. 

The  means  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  buildings  for  th& 
Orphans'  Home  was  derived  from  the  following  sources : 

Balance  on  hand,  October  31,  1877 $3,555  18 

Amount  received  from  insurance  companies 19,708  35 

Amount   received   from   annual   appropriation   for   sub- 
sistence, repairs,  etc 16,426  62 

Total  receipts 39,690  15 

Balance  due  Crane,  Breed  &  Co ^ 1,548  17 

Total  cost  of  building §41,238  32 


The  board  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  that 
they  have  been  enabled  to  complete  so  substantial  a  building  with 
the  means  at  their  control,  in  the  short  time  it  has  taken,  without 
being  compelled  to  call  upon  the  people  of  Indiana  for  one  dollar 
for  that  purpose. 

The  trustees  would  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  efficient  aid 
they  have  received  from  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  the  architect  and  super- 
intendent, during  the  construction  of  the  new  building.  Mr.  Taylor 
furnished  the  plans  for  the  former  as  well  as  the  present  building. 
He  discharged  his  duties  promptly,  and,  by  close  attention,  furnishes 
to  the  State  of  Indiana  a  most  substantial  building,  one  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Orphans'  Home  you  will  find  very 
fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Mc- 
Gavran,  which  accompanies  this  communication. 

Dr.  McGavran  commenced  his  superintendency  November  1, 
1877,  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  former  building  by  fire, 
and  at  a  time  when  all  was  confusion,  and  with  very  limited  accom- 
modations, the  larger  portion  of  the  children  having  been  sent  home, 
and  those  left  in  a  very  demoralized  condition.  It  would  seem  a 
most  difficult  time  in  which  to  take  control ;  liowever,  all  has  worked 
as  satisfactorily  as  could  have  been  expected,  and  the  Home  is  grad- 
ually assuming  its  former  usefulness  under  his  management.  The 
board  feel  that  in  Dr.  McGavran  they  have  a  safe,  conscientious 
superintendent,  a  careful  financier,  one  who  will  look  well  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Indiana  in  the  economical 
administration  of  its  affairs  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Orphans'  Home. 

The  Rev.  R.  F.  Brewington,  retains  the  position  of  steward  and 
moral  instructor.  Mr.  Brewington  resigned  on  July  1st,  intending 
to  devote  his  time  in  the  future  to  the  ministry.  Circumstances, 
however,  occurred  that  caused  him  to  again  accept  his  former  place 
on  the  first  of  October,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  trustees,  and 
all  connected  with  the  institution.  In  Mr.  Brewington  they  feel 
that  they  have  a  most  reliable  officer,  one  who  discharges  his  duty 
most  conscientiously  for  the  benefit  of  those  he  represents. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Wishard,  Matron,  is  entitled  to  the  credit,  more  than 
any  other  person,  of  being  the  founder  of  the  Orphans'  Home.  It 
was  opened  under  her  especial  supervision,  June  15,  1867,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  she  has  never  ceased  to  care  for  and  to  look 
after  its  interests,  giving  her  whole  time,  either  by  day  or  night, 
well  or  sick,  to  those  who  required  her  personal  attention.     Her 


Avhole  life  soenin  to  be  absorbed  in  the  one  desire  to  care  for  and 
make  happy  tliese  unfortunate  orj^hans.  Her  success  as  a  governess 
is  not  excelled  by  any  hidy  in  the  country.  Kind  and  sympathizing 
in  her  disposition,  yet  iii'm  and  considerate  in  all  her  acts,  no  better 
])erson  could  ])ossilily  In-  had  to  lill  so  inijiortant  a  place  as  matron 
of  the  Orplians'  Hduie. 

The  teachers,  oovcrnesses,  and  all  others  employed,  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  ihcir  kind,  carefid  attention  to  the  children. 
The  board  iccl  that  tlicv  lia\'e  a  most  valuable  corps  of  employes; 
they  could  not  Avish  for  better. 

In  a  former  rejiort  your  attention  ^\as  called  to  the  loss  sustained 
))V  teachers  and  othci*  employes  by  the  lire  Mhich  destroyed  the 
building  in  September,  1877.  Herewith  is  ajijiended  a  list  of  the 
losses  sustained  bv  each  ])erson.  The  trnstees  Mould  most  urgently 
apj)eal  to  vou,  and  ihrongh  you  to  ihc  General  Assembly,  to  reim- 
burse these  ])arties  in  their  heavy  losses.  The  sums  may  seem 
snudl,  but  to  them  it  was  lai'ge,  in  numy  cases  leaving  them  with 
onlv  the  clothing  on  their  ])ersons  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

T\]c  devotion  and  love  tor  the  orphan  children,  and  the  desire  to 
save  their  lives,  caused  them  to  forget  self  and  ])ro])erty  in  their 
efforts  to  rescue  the  children  from  the  burning  Iniihling;  and  cer- 
taiidv  such  devotion  should  not  go  unrewarded,  if  only  in  the  small 
amount  asked  for  to  partially  reimburse  them  for  their  loss. 

A  liberal,  generous  public  will  justify  such  an  exjienditure  when 
they  are  informed  that  these  parties  saved  the  lives  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  children,  and  by  doing  so  lost  their  all.  There  is  too 
much  patriotism  in  the  people  of  Indiana  to  deny  this  little  boon. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  names  and  amounts  lost  by  each  : 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Hamilton §154  00 

Mrs.  Jane  Hiner 79  00 

Mrs.  L.  B.  J.  Wishard 1,000  00 

Miss  Kate  Thomas 300  00 

Miss  Anna  Hamilton  478  00 

Miss  Esther  Starr 209  00 

Miss  S.  M.  Bonfoy 80  00 

Miss  Hubbard....' 75  00 

Miss  Emma  Gray 43  00 

Miss  Dilworth  ..'. 60  00 

Miss  Ida  Wishard 350  00 


R.  F.  Brewington ^1,050  00 

Axiom  Stewart 25  00 

Bryan  Waldron 50  00 

Total 13,953  00 

The  estimates  are  made  from  memory,  and  in  many  cases  fall  far 
below  the  actual  loss. 

The  farm  has  been  well  cultivated  the  past  year,  and  has  yielded 
an  ample  supply  of  vegetables  for  the  children.  There  is  great 
necessity  for  about  fifty  acres  more  land.  That  amount  could  be 
cultivated  with  no  additional  expense,  and  find  profitable  employ- 
ment for  the  boys,  whose  labor,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  cul- 
tivates all  the  land  now  owned  by  the  State  in  connection  with  the 
Home. 

The  girls,  when  not  in  school,  are  taught  sewing  and  all  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  household  duties,  such  as  they  will  have  to  perform 
when  they  leave  the  institution.  These  are  cheerfully  done,  it  afford- 
ing them  a  pleasant  change  from  their  studies  in  the  school  room. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Home,  the  trustees  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
allowance  of  two  dollars  per  week  for  each  inmate  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  coming  two  years.  There  is  barely  one  contingency  that 
might  occur  to  embarrass  the  institution — that  of  short  crops.  Of 
this,  however,  they  do  not  anticipate. 

The  estimate  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  inmates ;  the  capacity  of  the  building  will  justify  that  number 
as  the  true  amount  for  which  to  estimate. 

The  Home  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  for  over  eleven 
years.  Its  usefulness  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  and  needs  no 
argument  from  this  board  on  that  subject;  the  hundreds  of  orphans 
that  have  been  received  within  its  walls,  trained  and  educated,  and 
who  are  now  filling  places  of  usefulness  in  the  community,  fully 
show  the  good  that  has  resulted  from  its  establishment,  and  will 
continue  so  long  as  the  causes  which  led  to  its  founding  remain. 
The  question  is  frequently  asked,  "  How  much  longer  will  there  be 
need  of  the  Orphans'  Home?"  We  answer,  that  so  long  as  there 
are  any  living  that  served  in  the  army  for  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion. 

That  the  people  of  Indiana  may  be  fully  informed,  the  board 
would  say  that  the  demand  for  admission  is  now  as  great  as  it  ever 
has  been.     With  a  capacity  for  three  hundred  children,  they  can 
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not  accommodate  one-half  that  would  fairly  be  entitled  under  the 
law  to  a  place  within  its  walls. 

These  children  (of  soldiers)  are  taken  from  the  homes  of  poverty 
or  from  the  county  asylums,  where  they  never  could  get  either  edu- 
cation or  training. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view  this  institution  has  been  a  bless- 
ing to  the  State,  saving  it  from  large  expenditure  in  criminal  prose- 
cutions and  prison  charges,  and  giving  to  the  public  a  class  of  trained 
and  educated  young  people  to  fill  the  walks  of  life  in  a  creditable 
manner.  Certainly,  then,  these  results  will  justify  the  labor  and 
money  expended  in  its  erection  and  maintenance. 

In  closing  this  report  permit  the  board  to  express  their  most  sin- 
cere thanks  to  you,  as  the  Governor  of  Indiana,  and  to  the  Auditor, 
Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Attorney-General  of  State,  for  the  uniform 
courtesv  which  you  have  shown  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
institution  with  which  they  are  connected. 

May  the  orphans'  God  bless  you  and  yours. 

Respectfully, 

WM.  HAXNAMAN, 
GEORGE  SANFORD, 
ELLISON  WILLIAMS, 

Trustees. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


Indiana  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home, 

Knightstown,  Ind.,  Oct.  31,  1878. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Gentlemen  : — I  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  board 
the  following  as  the  Eleventh  Anual  Report  of  this  Institution,  for 
the  year  ending  October  31,  1878: 

In  reviewing  the  year,  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  say  that  your 
kindness  to  me,  both  as  a  board  and  as  individuals,  your  wise  and 
judicious  advice  and  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  workings  of  the 
Home,  has  greatly  aided  me  in  my  duties  as  superintendent. 

And  I  further  feel  it  a  cause  of  gratitude  that  in  all  the  depriva- 
tions and  inconveniences  incident  to  the  destruction  of  the  Home 
by  fire,  I  have  found  my  corps  of  officers  and  employes  ready  and 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  conveniences  to  the  general  good  of 
the  Home.  And  there  seems  to  be  but  one  thought  pervading  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all,  that  of  the  spiritual,  intellectual  and  phys- 
ical education  of  the  children. 

NUMBER    of    inmates. 

The  last  annual  report  shows  the  number  of  inmates  to  have 
been  281.  There  has  been  admitted  during  the  year,  7 ;  discharged, 
28;  died,  1;  leaving  now  on  the  roll,  259.  Many  of  these  have 
been  and  some  now  are  in  temporary  homes  until  such  time  as  we 
may  be  able  to  call  them  in.  T  now  have  on  file  119  applications 
for  admission,  many  of  them  in  very  destitute  circumstances.  It 
has  been  my  aim  to  find  suitable  homes  for  as  many  children  a3 
possible,  so  that  we  can  care  for  all  those  who  are  entitled  to,  and 
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seek  a  place  among  us.  I  have  entleavored  to  comply  with  the  law 
regulating  admissions  as  closely  as  possible,  recpiiring  regular  cer- 
tificates to  be  made  out,  certified  to  in  due  form,  as  to  age,  parentage, 
means  of  support,  etc.,  before  admis^-ion. 

ITEAT/ril    OF    TllK    INMATES. 

I  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  Divine  Blessing  upon  the  Home 
during  the  vear  in  the  continued  grcid  health  of  its  inmates,  having 
to  record  but  ten  serious  cases  of  sickness,  one  of  whicli  proved 
fatal,  that  of  a  colored  girl  aged  7,  who  died  after  an  illness  of 
twentv-t\v()  davs  of  tvj)hoid  pneumonia. 

Although  our  surroundings  have  net  been  so  ])lcasant  as  formerly, 
and  our  inc(uivenicnces  great,  yet  (Uir  outdocu-  life  and  sim])le  mode 
of  living  have  beco  conducive  to  hetdth,  and  doubtless  this,  together 
with  the  nuithei'ly  care  and  attention  of  the  Matron  and  Govern- 
esses, has  l)ccn  the  means,  under  the  direction  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  of  this  I'avorablc  report. 

SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  burning  of  the  Home,  we  have  had  Init  two  schools, 
M-hich  were  held  in  a  building  formerly  used  as  a  hosj^tal.  They 
were  tauglit  bv  jSIiss  S.  M.  Boufoy  and  Miss  E.  E.  Starr,  wIk^  ren- 
dered such  efticient  service  during  the  year  as  to  justify  their  reten- 
tion as  teachers  for  the  present  term.  AVe  think  that  our  children 
made  as  rapid  progress  in  their  studies  as  they  would  have  done  in 
anv  of  the  common  schools  of  our  State. 

FARM. 

Mr.  James  Daugherty,  who  has  been  the  farmer  ever  since  the 
oro^anization  of  the  Home,  still  remains  with  us.  We  have  had 
under  cultivation  about  thirty  acres  of  land,  which  yielded  an 
abundant  supply  of  vegetables  for  al*!  our  wants.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  avoid  hired  help  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  see  that  all 
needed  assistance  should  be  rendered  by  the  lai'ger  boys,  thereby 
teaching  them  to  be  industrious  and  self-dependent. 

BAKERY. 

ISIr.  William  Perkey,  a  former  inmate  of  the  Home,  is  our  baker. 
He  learned  his  trade  here,  and  has  proved  himself  qualified  for  the 
position  he  occupies. 
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In  concluding  this  portion  of  Y(\y  report,  it  may  be  proper  to  say 
that  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  bids  us  to  hope  for  good  results. 
The  new  building  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  it 
was  designed  than  the  old  one. 

The  working  force  of  the  Home  is  in  proper  organization.  Our 
governesses  are  practical  christian  women.  Our  sewing  department 
is  doing  its  whole  duty.  We  have  an  intelligent,  judicious  man  in 
the  kitchen.  Our  children  are  under  good  control,  and  we  think 
are  as  obedient,  respectful  and  industrious  as  will  be  found  in  most 
families. 

Of  the  Matron,  Mrs.  L.  B.  J.  Wishard,  I  need  say  but  little.  Her 
long  continuance  in  the  position  she  now  occupies  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  her  fitness  for  the  place. 

The  various  departments  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
following  persons: 

John  Harrison,  in  charge  of  laundry. 
William  Nimal,  in  charge  of  kitchen. 
Mrs.  S.  D.  Hamilton,  governess  of  girls. 
Miss  K.  B.  Thomas,  governess  of  boys. 
Miss  Jennie  Hudelson,  governess  of  boys. 
Miss  Tillie  Dilworth,  governess  of  boys. 
Miss  Ella  Hubbard,  governess  of  boys. 
Miss  Ida  Wishard,  governess  of  boys. 
Mrs.  Jennie  Hiner,  in  charge  of  sewing  room. 
Mrs.  Phebe  Colvin,  in  charge  of  dining  room. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The  proprietors  of  the  following  papers,  sent  gratuituously  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  will  please  accept  our  thanks.  The  loss  of  the 
Home  Library,  in  the  fire,  was  a  serious  one  to  the  children,  many 
of  whom  give  evidence  of  desires  to  become  useful  men  and  women. 
The  children-  regard  it  a  great  privilege  to  receive  and  have  the 
reading  of  their  county  papers,  and  I  trust  that,  before  another 
annual  report  shall  be  made,  we  may  not  only  have  the  weekly 
papers  of  the  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  on  our  tables,  but 
a  library  of  choice  books;  also.  Western  Christian  Advocate, 
National  Repository,  Golden  Hours,  Weekly  Times,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Wabash  Plaindealer,  Wabash;  Winchester  Journal,  Win- 
chester; State  Journal,  Indianapolis;  Cambridge  City  Tribune, 
Cambridge;  Dollar  Journal,  Evansville;  New  Castle  Courier,  New 
Castle;  Terre  Haute  Gazette,  Terre  Haute;  Brookville  American, 
Brookville;  Knightstown  Banner,  Knightstown. 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  on  hand,  November  1,1877 $3,555  18 

Amount  received  from  State  Treasurer,  for  November 

expenses 2,959  55 

Amount  received   from  State  Treasurer,  for  December 

expenses 2,523  12 

Amount   received    from    State    Treasurer,  for    January 

expenses 2,748  27 

Amount  received  from  State   Treasurer,   for  February 

expenses 3,514  14 

Amount  received  from  State  Treasurer,  for  March  ex- 
penses       2,357  17 

Amount  received  from  State  Treasurer,  for  April  ex- 
penses       2,899  65 

Amount  received  from  State  'Treasurer,  for  May  ex- 
penses       2,292  67 

Amount  received  from  State  Treasurer,  for  June  ex- 
penses       3,338  97 

Amount  received  from  State  Treasurer,  for  July  ex- 
penses        3,024  65 

Amount  received  from  State  Treasurer,  for  August  ex- 
penses       2,682  70 

Amount  received  from  State  Treasurer,  for  September 

expenses 2,850  89 

Amount    received    from    State   Treasurer,    for    October 

expenses 2,808  22 

Total  receipts $34,000  00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Current  exjienses  for  November,  1877 ^2,959  55 

Current  expenses  for  December,  1877 2,523  12 

Current  expenses  for  January,  1878 2,748  27 

Current  expenses  for  February,  1878 3,514  14 

Current  expenses  for  March,  1878 2,357  17 

Current  expenses  for  April,  1878 2,899  65 

Current  expenses  for  May,  1878 2,292  67 

Current  expenses  for  June,  1878 3,338  97 
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Current  expenses  for  July,  1878 $3,024  65 

Current  expenses  for  August,  1878 2,682  70 

Current  expenses  for  September,  1878 2,850  89 

Current  expenses  for  October,  1878 2,808  22 

Total  expenditures $34,000  00 

Total  receipts  for  the  year $34,000  00 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year 34,000  00 

Balance  on  hand  from  last  year $3,555  18 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Home 
to  the  amount  of  $3,555.18,  which  amount  was  turned  over  into 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  will  be  accounted  for  bj 
them  in  their  report  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Home. 

W.  B.  McGAA^RAN, 

Superintendent. 

Office  of  Auditor  of  State, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  4,  1878. 

On  examination  of  the  records,  in  this  office,  I  find  the  foregoing 
statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  is  correct,  and  all  the 
vouchers  have  been  promptly  tiled,  according  to  law,  in  this  office. 

E.  HENDERSON, 

Auditor  of  State. 


DETAILED  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Of  Indiana  Soldiers'  and  Seamens'  Orphans'  Home,  at  Knighta- 
town,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  1,  1878: 

For  the  Month  ending  December  1,  1877. 

BUte.  Amount. 

1.  Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods $46  67 

2.  Schwull  &  Krag,  groceries 102  44 

3.  Yohn  Bros.,  books  and  stationery 9  95 

4.  William  Dell  &  Sons,  cement  pipe 15  84 
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BUla.  Amount. 

5.  Isaac  Taylor,  .services  as  architect $200  00 

6.  Isaac  Taylor,  cash  paid  t'or  printing 10  00 

7.  Cyrus  Armstrong,  excavatino- cellar IfjO  00 

8.  Harry  Watts,  removing  ruhhish  of  old  huilding 5<S0  99 

9.  Peter  Watts,  lumber 27   27 

10.  Peter  Watts,  lumber  and  shingles 62  60 

11.  J.  W.  Loury,  beef  (October) 106  40 

12.  J.  W.  Loury,  beef  (November) 186  79 

13.  rienly  cVr.  Aydlott,  flour  (October) 92  00 

14.  Henly  &  Aydlott,  flour  (November)  109  00 

15.  Laurence  Johnson,  butter 55  74 

16.  Conrad  Buseher,  hay  and  butter 38  40 

17.  Wm.  15.  MeGavran,  cash  paid  out 4  40 

18.  F.  Crouch,  krout  barrels 14  00 

19.  C.  A.  Humphry,  drugs  10  36 

20.  Ithmer  Stewart,  rent  for  j)asture 50  00 

21.  Mike  Devine,  labor 20  00 

22.  11.  F.  ]>i'e\vington,  cash  expenses 25   87 

23.  Josei)h  I?itts,  straw 7   50 

24.  Nancy  Clair,  sixip 29  87 

25.  James  Nolan,  labor 22  50 

26.  Esther  Starr,  sewing  machine 35  00 

27.  Fd.  Mastler,  repairing  shoes 24  50 

28.  R.  B.  Breckenridge  &  Co.,  work  and  suntli-ies 97   68 

29.  W.  M.  Edwards,  drugs 13  33 

30.  Williams  &  Hatfield,  dry  goods 139  67 

31.  Morris  Bros.,  groceries 94  70 

32.  Morgan  &  Wagoner,  insurance 90  00 

33.  Church  &  Wilkinson,  corn  and  feed 22  25 

34.  James  Mills,  R.  R.  agent,  freight 10  86 

35.  Ball  &  Culbertson,  hardware 12  25 

36.  H.  F.  Brown,  blacksmithing 8  75 

37.  F.  C.  Leasure,  butter  and  turkeys 25  86 

38.  J.  F.  Bell,  postage '. 2  18 

39.  Pay  roll  employes 394  33 

Total ^2,959  55 

For  the  Month  ending  January  1,  1878. 

Bills.  Amount. 

1.  Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods $22  62 

2.  Schnull  &  Krag,  groceries ' 213  58 
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Bills.  Amount. 

3.  Hildebrand  &  Fiigate,  bolts  and  washers 6  00 

4.  Yohii  Bros.,  stationery  4  10 

5.  Holmes,  Pettit  &  Bradshaw,  lard 30  82 

6.  Cobb  &  Branhani,  coal 57  40 

7.  Carthage  Turnpike  Company,  toll 7  06 

8.  Nancy  Clair,  soap  31  75 

9.  Baker,  Schmidlap  &  Co.,  printing 4  00 

10.  George  Pitts,  beans 13  90 

11.  Robert  Overman,  carpenter  work 14  00 

John  W.  Heaten,  chairs  and  lumber 15  56 

James  Mills,  shoes 16  30 

Harry  Watts,  paper 5  68 

James  Mills,  railroad  agent,  freight  19  05 

R.  F.  Brewing-ton,  cash  expenses 22  63 

Edward  Buscher,  butter 9  35 

Lawrence  Johnson,  butter 29  18 

James  Nolan,  labor 16  88 

20.    Cliarles  Shinn,  labor 13  75 

Heisner  &  Peder,  making  bolts  and  washers 44  70 

Harry  F.  Brown,  blacksmithing 3  60 

Pickering  &  Patterson,  drugs  and  lamps 23  20 

S.  &  H.  Heil,  groceries 50  77 

R.  B.  Breckenridge  &  Co.,  tinware  and  repairs 12  74 

J.  W.  Lowry,  beef. 145  93 

27.    Ed.  Mastler,  repairing  shoes  49  55 

J.  F.  Bell,  postmaster,  postage •••  7  25 

Williams  &  Hatfield,  dry  goods 16  41 

S.  H.  AVright  &  Co.,  bolts  and  washers 42  64 

Joseph  Pitts,  turkeys  ^^  34 

William  Hannaman,  trustee 145  25 

33.  Ellison  Williams,  trustee 121  20 

34.  George  Sanford,  trustee .♦  411  60 

35.  William  B.  McGavran,  superintendent 250  00 

36.  R.   F.   Brewington,  superintendent  one    month   and 

steward  two  months 258  33 

37.  Mrs.  L.  B.  J.  Wishard,  matron's  salary 75  00 

38.  Pay  roll,  employes 361  00 

Total ^2,523  12 
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For  the  Month  endiug  February  1,  1878. 

BiUs.  Amount. 

1.  Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods fl45  05 

2.  Schnull  &  Krag,  groceries 137  75 

3.  Yohn  Bros.,  books  and  stationery 7   75 

4.  Henly  &  Aydlott,  flour '. 69  00 

5.  Nancy  Ckiir,  soap 51   24 

6.  R.  F.  Brewington,  cash  expenses  and  bills  paid     ■-.-  74  53 

7.  James  Daugherty,  farmer 27  45 

8.  Edward  Biisher,  butter  and  egt:^ 12  00 

9.  Lawrence  Johnson,  butter  and  eggs 33  36 

10.  Wm.  B.  McGavran,  cash  paid  Ibr  labor 24  98 

11.  Carthage  Turnpike,  toll ' 3  45 

12.  James  Nolan,  labor 14  68 

13.  John  F.  Bell,  ])ostmaster,  postage 7   71 

14.  Mart.  M.  Heaten,  groceries 25  68 

15.  John  Weaver,  drugs  and  oils 12  80 

16.  Williams  &  Hattield,  dry  goods 39  57 

17.  Ed.  Mastler,  shoe  mending 36  35 

18.  Breckenridge  &  Co.,  tinware,  etc 14  51 

19.  J.  AV.  Lowry,  beef  and  lard 131  59 

20.  Fred.  Leasure,  produce 12  38 

21 .  Frank  Hubbard,  groceries 5  02 

22.  Plarry  F.  Brown,  blacksmithing 5  30 

23.  James  Mills,  agent,  freights,  etc 32  97 

24.  Harden  &  Myer,  repairing  harness 4  65 

25.  Harry  Watts^  repairs  on  roof 500  00 

26.  James  Coulter,  repairs  on  gas  fixtures 400  00 

27.  Thomas  &  Richter,  carpenter  work,  repairs,  etc 600  00 

28.  Davy  &  Shields,  livery 8  50 

29.  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &"Co.,  scales 24  00 

30.  Pay  roll,  employes 286  00 

Total $2,748  27 

For  the  Month  ending  March  1,  1878. 

Bills.  Amount. 

1.  Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods §88  21 

2.  Schnull  &  Co.,  groceries 152  93 

3.  Holmes,  Pettit  &  Bradshaw,  meat  and  lard 46  18 

4.  Yohn  Bros.,  books 4  80 

5.  Richards  &  Jennings,  baking  powder 2  00 
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Bills.  Amount. 

6.  Edward  Busher,  oats,  hay  and  butter $49  05 

7.  Lawrence  Johnson,  butter  and  eggs 20  32 

8.  Morgan  &  Wagener,  insurance 75  00 

9.  Henly  &  Aydlott,  flour 52  50 

10.  Peter  Watts,  brick,  lumber  and  cement 17  80 

11.  Carthage  Turnpike  Co.,  toll 3  35 

12.  Joseph  Pitts,  straw 5  00 

13.  K  W.  Parker,  labor 23  20 

14.  James  Nolan,  labor 10  62 

15.  Wm.  Ware,  labor • 70  75 

16.  Charles  Shinn,  labor 18  75 

17.  R.  T.  Brewington,  paid  labor  and  miscellaneous 6193 

18.  James  Daugherty,  balance  on  month's  wages 32  70 

19.  Barr  &  Swim,  groceries  16  65 

20.  Church,  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  feed 24  49 

21.  Breckenridge  &  Co.,  tin  ware  and  repairs 7  62 

22.  Ed.  Mastler,  repairing  shoes 30  05 

23.  Wesley  Byrely,  brooms 4  50 

24.  J.  W.  Lowry,  balance  on  beef. 74  14 

25.  C.  A.  Humphry,  drugs,  etc 6  50 

26.  J.  F.  Bell,  P.  M.,  postage 3  78 

27.  Williams  &  Hatfield,  dry  goods 45  23 

28.  Pay  roll  employes 286  00 

29.  James  Mills,  freights 10  09 

30.  James  Coulter,  plumbing • 500  00 

31.  T.  A.  Saunders,  painting  and  glazing 70  00 

32.  Cornelius  &  Boring,  plastering 125  00 

33.  Thomas  &  Pichter,  carpenter  work 1,575  00 

Total gjl4  14 

For  the  Month  ending  April  1,  1878. 


Bills 


Amount. 

1.  Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods $50  25 

2.  Schnull  &  Krag,  groceries 143  40 

3.  Holmes,  Pettit  &  Bradshaw,  meat 18  S6 

4.  J.  G.  Stilz,  garden  seeds 12  10 

5.  John  Knight,  one  valve 2  50 

6.  William  Hannaman,  trustee  and  extra  salary 126  25 

7.  George  Sanford,  trustee,  salary  and  expenses 324  40 

8.  Elison  Williams,  trustee,  salary  and  expenses 92  25 

2  S.  O.  Home. 
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Bills.  Amount. 

9.  William  B.  McGavran,  superintendent's  salary $382  30 

10.  R.  F.  Brewington,  salary  and  expenses 205  20 

11.  Mrs.  L.  B.  J.  Wishard,  salary  as  matron 75  00 

12.  Henly  &  Aydlott,  flour 65  00 

13.  Joseph  Pitts,  straw  and  beans 8  12 

14.  Nancy  Clair,  soap 16  00 

15.  Cyrus  Armstrong,  hauling  gravel 4  50 

16.  Edward  Busher,  corn,  butter  and  eggs 17  96 

17.  Lawrence  Johnson,  butter  and  eggs 19  96 

18.  Henry  Wevinger,  butter 3  15 

19.  James  Daugherty,  labor 31  60 

20.  Wm.  Ware,  labor 59  50 

21.  James  Nolan,  labor 20  80 

22.  Mike  Divine,  labor 29  10 

23.  Patrick  Shea,  labor 9  55 

24.  Charles  Shinn,  labor 14  75 

25.  N.  W.  Parker,  labor 31  00 

26.  Ed.  Dowell,  labor 4  55 

27.  James  Mills,  freights 5  72 

28.  J.  F.  Bell,  P.  M.,  postage 6  97 

29.  Ball  &  Culbertson,  hardware 6  55 

30.  Frank  Hubbard,  groceries 7  85 

31.  W.  M.  Edwards,  drugs  and  oils 5  40 

32.  Harry  F.  Brown,  blacksmithing 6  60 

33.  H.&  W.N.  Bell,  hardware 15  56 

34.  Milton  Peden,  lining  tank  and  grate 24  80 

35.  J.  W.  Loury,  beef 116  43 

36.  Church,  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  mill  feed 8  31 

37.  Ed.  Mastler,  mending  shoes.... 34  10 

38.  Williams  &  Hatfield,  dry  goods 32  33 

39.  Deem  &  Edwards,  lumber 4  50 

40.  Pay  roll  employes 296  00 

Total $2,357  17 

For  the  Month  ending  May  1,  1878. 

Bills.  Amount. 

1.  Schnull  &  Co.,  groceries $143  56 

2.  J.  C.  Burton  &  Co.,  shoes 152  90 

3.  Holmes,  Pettit  &  Bradshaw,  meat  and  lard 35  78 

4.  Cornelius  &  Boring,  plastering 1,000  00 

5.  J.  Stewart,  pasture  rent 50  00 
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Bills.  Amount. 

6.  John  Harkles.s,  corn  and  straw $28  00 

7.  J.  H,  Cook,  one  cow 30  00 

8.  Bery  Hill,  cow  and  calf 30  00 

9.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Foxworthy,  hogs 24  00 

10.  Henly  &  Aydlott,  flour 80  00 

11.  Peter  Watts,  brick 5  70 

12.  Carthage  Turnpike  Co.,  toll 3  00 

13.  Henry  Weavinger,  butter  and  eggs 8  03 

14.  Edward  Busher,  butter  and  eggs 12  10 

15.  Lawrence  Johnson,  butter  and  eggs  13  31 

16.  James  Nolan,  labor 8  75 

17.  Mike  Divine,  labor.... 3  75 

18.  N.  W.  Parker,  watchman 30  00 

19.  James  Daugherty,  labor 33  75 

20.  K..  F.  Brewington,  cash  expenses 7  41 

21.  John  Deem,  printing  and  paper 8  00 

22.  W.  R.  Stage,  R.  P.  agent,  freights 3  93 

23.  Church,  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  feed 10  88 

24.  Wesley  Byrely,  brooms 2  25 

25.  Weasner  &  Peden,  blacksmithing 8    65 

26.  J.  W.  Dowry,  beef. 103  23 

27.  J.  W.  Heaton,  lumber  and  table 13  13 

28.  JEd.  Mastler,  shoe  mending 16  50 

29.  Davy  &  Shields,  livery 4  00 

30.  Morris  &  Bro.,  groceries 36  05 

31.  Williams  &  Hatfield,  dry  goods 31   60 

32.  Pay  roll  employes 260  00 

33.  Cor)ielius  &  Boring,  plastering 528  50 

34.  J.  T.  Taylor,  ornamental  plaster  work 50  00 

35.  Haugh  &  Co.,  iron  girder 17  15 

36.  James  Coulter,  plumbing 105  74 

Total ^2,899  65 

For  the  Month  ending  June  1,  1878. 

Bills.  Amount. 

1.  Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods $63  64 

2.  Schnull  &  Co.,  groceries 127  57 

3.  Fortner,  Floyd  &  Co.,  notions 42  23 

4.  John  Manhamer,  boys'  hats 10  40 

6.  Fahnley  &  McCrea,  hats  for  girls 23  83 
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Bills.  Amount. 

6.  Indiana  Fertilizing  Co.,  bone  dust $15  00 

7.  Wolfram  &  Bro.,  tin  pipe 16  00 

8.  J.  Taylor,  railroad  ticket 25  00 

9.  INIorgan  <&  Wagoner,  insurance 75  00 

10.  W.  B.  Gray,  insurance 37  50 

11.  Carthage  Turnpike  Co.,  toll 9  16 

12.  James  Daugherty,  labor 25   55 

13.  Edward  Busher,  butter,  eggs  and  hay 19  27 

14.  Lawrence  Johnson,  butter  and  eggs  20  62 

15.  Henry  Weaveninger,  butter  and  eggs 7  48 

16.  Henly  &  Aydlott,  Hour 90  00 

17.  R,  F.  Brewington,  cash  expenses 27  20 

18.  W.  B.  McGavran,  paid  labor  and  railroad  fare 28  55 

19.  W.  R.  Stage,  R.  R.  agent,  freights 9  87 

20.  Williams  et  Hatfield,  dry  goods 87  46 

21.  Breckenridge  tfe  Co.,  sundries 12  62 

22.  Pickering  &  Patterson,  drugs  19  30 

23.  Harry  F.  Brown,  blacksmith ing 5  95 

24.  F.  C.  Leisure,  butter 3  84 

25.  Ed.  Mastler,  repairing  shoes 16  40 

26.  S.  &  H.  Niles,  groceries 13  80 

27.  J.  F.  Bell,  postage 4  82 

28.  Morris  Bros.,  strawberries,  etc 7  45 

29.  J.  W.  Lowry,  beef 104  08 

30.  Pay  roll  employes 282  00 

31.  N.  W.  Parker,  watchman 31  00 

32.  Martha  Daugherty,  labor  and  soap 18  00 

33.  Builders' and  Manufacturers' Association,  lumber 46  40 

34.  R.  S.  Whitton,  flags  and  fixing  same 30  00 

35.  T.  A.  Saunders,  painting 200  00 

36.  James  Coulter,  plumbing 325  00 

37.  Thomas  &  Richter,  carpenter  work 300  00 

38.  J.  Taylor,  salary  and  expenses Ill  40 

Total .....82,292  67 

For  the  Month  ending  July  1,  1878. 

Bills.  Amount. 

1.  Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods §129  60 

2.  Schnull  &  Co.,  groceries 210  16 

3.  Holmes,  Pettit  &  Bradshaw^  meat  and  lard 41  41 
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Bills.  Amount. 

4.  J.  W.  Heaton,  benches  for  chapel $81  00 

5.  Thomas  &  Richter,  carpenter  work 300  00 

6.  J.  Taylor,  1,000  mile  railroad  ticket 25  00 

7.  Carthage  Turnpike  Co.,  toll 5  00 

8.  W.  B.  McGavran,  salary  and  expenses 404  25 

9.  R.  F.  Brewington,  salary  and  expenses 270  81 

10.  L.  B.  J.  Wishard,  salary 175  00 

11.  William  Hannaman,  salary  and  expenses 157  50 

12.  Elison  Williams,  salary  and  expenses....' 84  70 

13.  George  Sanford,  salary  and  expenses 412  40 

14.  Edward  Busher,  butter  and  eggs 13  10 

15.  Lawrence  Johnson,  butter  and  eggs 25  65 

16.  John  Brandow,  garden  plants 26  60 

17.  James  Daugherty,  labor 30  50 

18.  N.  W.  Parker,  watchman ...' 30  00 

19.  Steward  &  Barry,  glass 8  45 

20.  J.  F.  Bell,  P.  M.,  postage 1  50 

21.  Ed.  Mostler,- repairing  shoes • •  10  25 

22.  W.  P.  Stage,  freights 14  45 

23.  Heisner  &  Peden,  blacksmithing 7  00 

34.    J.  W.  Lowry,  beef 79  78 

25.  Williams  &  Hatfield,  dry  goods 35  73 

26.  Baer  &  Swaim,  groceries 10  83 

27.  H.  &  W.  N.  Bell,  hardware 10  30 

28.  Ball  &  Culbertson,  hardware 1  65 

29.  W.  M.  Edwards,  drugs 4  55 

30.  Pay  roll  employes • 217  00 

31.  Daniel  Webster,  two  days'  service  and  railroad  fare..  14  80 

32.  Thomas  &  Richter,  carpenter  work 500  00 

Total $3,338  97 


For  the  Month  ending  August  1,  1878. 

Bills.  Amount. 

1.  Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods $24  77 

2.  Schnull  &  Co.,  groceries HO  64 

3.  D.  L.  Heritage,  burial  case • H  ^0 

4.  Creighlow  Larmen,  corn H  ^5 

5.  J.  C.  Manheimer  &  Co.,  hats • 9  50 

6.  Cornelius  &  Boring,  plastering......  = •  10  00 

7.  Fletcher  &  Thomas,  brick..... -»... 1300 
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Bills.  Amount. 

8.  Vajen,  New  &  Co.,  hardware $12   28 

9.  R.  S.  Foster,  cement -      33  70 

10.  Thomas  Clare,  sand  and  gravel 12  80 

11.  James  Daiigherty,  farm  labor 34  55 

12.  N.  AV.  Parker,  watchman 31  00 

13.  Lawrence  Johnson,  butter  and  eggs 16  68 

14.  Henry  Shafer,  repairing  sewing  machines 16  00 

15.  John  Knight,  pump,  etc 13  65 

16.  R.  F.  Brewington,  balance  on  salary 26  91 

17.  Henly  &  Aydlott,  flour 44  75 

18.  Baker  &  Furr,  cementing  cellar 9  50 

19.  J.  Snyder,  labor 12  00 

20.  H.  &  W.  N.  Bell  &  Co.,  hardware 10  00 

21.  J.  F.  Bell,  postage 4  48 

22.  Williams  &  Hatfield,  dry  goods 17  16 

23.  Frank  Hubbard,  groceries 22  92 

24.  Woods  &  Montecu,  repairing  wagon 13  00 

25.  Cyrus  Armstrong,  hauling 37  00 

26.  Peter  Watts,  brick,  lumber,  etc 66  76 

27.  W.  B.  McGavran,  cash  paid,  labor,  etc 130  63 

28.  Edward  Busher,  butter  and  eggs 12  74 

29.  James  Nolan,  labor 30  68 

30.  Daniel  Divine,  labor 27  87 

31.  E.  G.  Mostler,  shoe  mending 10  30 

32.  Harry  Brown,  blacksmithing 10  00 

33.  J.  W'.  Lowry,  beef. 75  87 

34.  John  AVeaver,  drugs 7  10 

35.  Breckenridge  &  Co.,  tinware,  etc 10  37 

36.  Pay  roll  employes 200  00 

37.  W.  R.  Stage,  freight  agent,  freights,  expressage 59  44 

38.  T.  A.  Saunders,  balance  on  printing 173  40 

39.  Crane,  Breed  &  Co.,  heating  apparatus 1,000  00 

40.  Isaac  Taylor,  commission  and  expense 149  95 

41.  John  Van,  kitchen  range 500  00 

Total f  3,024  65 
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For  the  Month  ending  September  1,  1878. 

Bills.  Amount. 

1.  Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods $26  56 

2.  SchnuU  &  Co.,  groceries 137  25 

3.  Davey  &  Brother,  window  curtains 40  18 

4.  Wait  M.  Heaton,  groceries 15  92 

5.  C.  A.  Humphrey,  drugs,  oils,  etc 9  15 

6.  N.  W.  Parker,  watchman 29  00 

7.  Wilkinson  &  Peden,  flour  and  feed 13  82 

8.  Frank  Hubbard,  groceries 4  48 

9.  Weisner  <fc  Peden,  blacksmiths 23  15 

10.  Fred  Busher,  butter 12  00 

11.  Lawrence  Johnson,  butter  and  eggs 14  40 

12.  Cyrus  Armstrong,  hauling  lumber  10  00 

13.  John  Bell,  postage 1  94 

14.  James  Nolan,  labor 18  75 

.15.  Daniel  Divine,  labor 28  75 

16.  Erastus  Jack,  labor 11  87 

17.  William  Hatfield,  labor 10  31 

18.  Hildebrand  &  Fugate,  hardware 7  00 

19.  Frank  Hatfield,  labor 6  25 

20.  Frank  Brossins,  labor 8  75 

21.  Ed.  Clark,  labor 11  75 

22.  Thomas  Mills,  labor 5  15 

23.  Sarah  E.  Fries,  toll 5  00 

24.  Baker  Furr,  cementing,  etc —  19  00 

25.  Thomas  Clare,  labor 3  90 

26.  Wolfram  &  Bro.,  zinc  lining 22  85 

27.  Pay  roll  employes 192  00 

28.  John  W.  Heaton,  repairing  washing  machine 22  00 

29.  James  Daugherty,  farmer 43  22 

30.  C.  H.  Talbott  &  Co.,  boys' caps 6  00 

31.  Wilkinson  &  Holloway,  repairing  mower 3  50 

32.  Gideon  Johnson,  labor 9  37 

33.  J.  W.  Dowry,  beef. 70  78 

34.  W.  B.  McGavran,  cash  expenses 14  55 

35.  Thomas  Richter,  lumber 4  50 

36.  W.  D.  Smith,  labor 6  25 

37.  Breckenridge  <fe  Co.,  tinware,  etc 37  22 

38.  W.  R.  Stage,  freights 5  28 

39.  Henley  &  Aydlott,  flour 45  00 
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Bills.  Amount. 

40.  BiiiUlino- i^' ^Manufacturing  Association,  lumber $251  79 

41.  James  Coulter,  plumbing 6  40 

42.  McDonough,  piping  and  cement 259  56 

43.  Thomas  ct  Rieliter,  carpenters 500  00 

44.  Crane,  IJrced  tt  Co.,  heating  apparatus 400  00 

45.  J.  L.  Frankem,  furnace  and  heating 158  14 

46.  Isaac  Taylor,  architect 150  00 

Total $2,682  70 


For  the  ]Month  ending  October  1,  1878. 

Bills.  Amount. 

1.  INIurpliy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods  .^80  88 

2.  Schnull  c'c  Co.,  groceries 171   15 

3.  INIorris,  (Jorrell  cV:  Jones,  insurance 6-1   61 

4.  S.  c^-  D.  D.  Duncan,  iluur 45  00 

5.  Hildebrand  A:  Fugate,' hardware 8  40 

6.  Festus  Hall,  .<and  and  gravel 4  20 

7.  Wesley  Byrcly,  broonw ,        6  75 

8.  James  Twiddie,  labor  8  75 

9.  J.  ]\Iorris  ct  Bro.,  groceries  20  76 

10.  John  Bell,  postage 3  06 

11.  W.  I\[.  Edwards,  drugs 8  10 

12.  E.  B.  Niles,  stationery 4  35 

13.  James  Dangherty,  farmer 37  06 

14.  Williams  ct  Hatfield,  dry  goods 44  00 

15.  W.  E.  Stage,  freights....... r. 27  66 

16.  Harry  Brown,  blacksmithing 8  45 

17.  F.  Dovey  cV:  Bro.,  Avindow  blinds 46  71 

18.  J.  W.  Lowry,  beef. 63  00 

19.  Edward  Busher,  butter 8  35 

20.  Lawrence  Johnson,  butter  and  eggs 13  85 

21.  Stewart  ct  Barry,  drugs  and  brushes 5  75 

22.  Sarah  E.  Fries,"toll..r. 4  00 

23.  Breckenridge  &  Co.,  tinware,  etc 10  70 

24.  S.  W.  Wales  &  Co.,  coal 164  70 

25.  James  Nolan,  labor 17  50 

26.  William  Hannaman,  salary  and  expenses 162  95 

27.  George  Sanford,  salary  and  expenses 476  00 

28.  Ellison  Williams,  salary  and  expenses 84  00 
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Bills.  AnioQnt. 

29.  "William  B.  McGavran,  salary  and  expenses *  $395  20 

30.  Mrs.  L.  B.  J.  Wishard,  salary 100^ 

31.  James  Oldham,  wood 60  00 

S2.    Thomas  &  Richter,  [carpenters 150  00 

33.    Dean  Bros.,  steam  pump 175  00 

'34."John  Van,  kitchen  range 100  00 

35.    Pay  roll  employes 283  00 

Total $2,850  89 


Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  B.  McGAYRAN, 

Superintendents 


3  S.  O.  Home. 


CHAPLAIN'S    REPORT. 


Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home, 
KxiGHTSTowN,  Ind.,  October  31,  1878. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

Gentlemen: — As  chaplain  and  moral  instructor  of  this  institu- 
tion it  becomes  my  duty  to  present  to  you  a  brief  report  of  the  labor 
performed,  and  the  results  attained  in  this  department  of  our  work 
during  the  year  just  closed. 

The  regular  religious  services  have  been  maintained  during  the 
vear,  though  we  have  labored  under  serious  difficulty  in  regard  to  a 
suitable  place  of  meeting  for  such  services.  With  the  completion 
of  the  new  building,  however,  that  difficulty  has  been  removed. 

Permit  me,  on  behalf  of  the  employes  and  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tion, to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  shown  in  providing  for 
us  such  a  commodious  and  elegant  chapel. 

The  chapel  has  been  comfortably  seated,  and  we  are  now  occupy- 
ing it  for  religious  worship.  These  services  continue  in  the  same 
order  as  in  former  years,  and  it  is  a  source  of  sincere  gratitude  to 
feel  that  good  results  follow  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  word 
of  God, 

In  preaching  to  the  children,  all  mere  sectarianism  is  studiously 
avoided.  At  the  same  time  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  word  of 
God  are  enforced  earnestly  and  constantly. 

And  while  several  religious  denominations  are  represented  in  the 
departments  of  church  and  Sabbath  school  labors,  the  most  perfect 
harmony  and  unity  of  purpose  and  effort  have  ever  been  maintained. 

We  endeavor  to  practice  a  broad  Christian  charity  in  all  our 
works,  and  seek  to  impress  the  same  sentiment  upon  the  minds  of 
the  children. 
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We  rejoice  to  be  assured  that  many  who  have  left  the  Home  arc 
giving  evidence  that  the  efforts  here  made  for  their  moral  and  relig- 
ious instruction  have  not  been  in  vain. 

No  more  attentive  congregation  can  be  found  than  that  which 
assembles  each  Sabbath  morning  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel. 

Our  Sabbath  school  is  conducted  by  faithful,  earnest  and  efiBcient 
teachers,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  State. 

We  are  more  than  ever  in  need  of  good  reading  matter  for  the 
children.  The  small  library  \vc  had  formerly  was  consumed  by  the 
fire,  and  with  the  expense  of  rebuilding,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
purchase  such  books  and  papers  as  are  greatly  needed. 

Will  not  the  benevolent  friends  of  soldiers'  orphans  help  ns  by 
contributing  either  books  or  means  to  purchase  the  same?  Any 
such  contributions  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  will  very  greatly 
aid  us  in  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  children. 

We  enter  upon  the  new  year  earnestly  invoking  the  blessing  of 
our  Father  in  Heaven  upon  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

R.  F.  BREWINGTON, 

Chaplain. 
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SEVENTH  REPORT 


MANAGERS  OF  THE  INDIANA 


Reformatory  Institution 
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WOMEN  AND   GIRLS, 


FOB   THE  YEAB 


ENDING    OCTOBER    31,    1878 


TO    THIB    <3-OA7'E:R,IsrOia. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

INDIANAPOLIS  JOURNAL  COMPANY,   STATE  PRINTERS. 
1878. 


THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA,         > 
Executive  Department.  | 

Received  Novemljer  10,  1S78,  and  referred  to  the  Auditor  of  State  for  a  verifica- 
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SAMUEL  R.  DOWNEY, 

Secretary,  Governor's  Ofi&ce. 

Filed  in  my  office  November  22,  1878. 
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ELIZABETH  SHAW,  Housekeeper. 
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MANAGERS'  REPORT. 


Office  of  the  Indiana 
Reformatory  Institution  for  Women  and  Girls, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  31,  1878. 

To  His  Excellency,  James  D.  Williams, 

Governor  of  Indiana : 

Sir :  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Indiana  Reformatory  Insti- 
tution for  Women  and  Girls  beg  leave  to  present  their  Seventh 
Annual  Report,  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1878: 

PENAL    department. 

Number  of  convicts  at  last  report,  October  31,  1877 52 

Number  of  convicts  received  during  the  past  year 22 

74 

Number  of  convicts  discharged 25 

Number  of  convicts  pardoned 3 

Number  of  convicts  deceased 1 

Number  of  convicts  escaped 0 

29 

Number  of  convicts  remaining  October  31,  1878 45 

girls'  reformatory. 

Number  of  girls  at  last  report,  October  31,  1877 137 

Number  of  girls  received  during  the  year 43 

Number  of  girls  discharged  during  the  year 28 

Number  of  girls  deceased  during  the  year 1 

Number  of  girls  released  on  ticket-of-leave  ' 

Number  of  girls  returned  from  ticket-of-leave 4 

Number  of  girls  escaped  during  the  year  8 

Number  of  girls  re-captured  duri  ug  the  year 7 


Number  of  girls  remaining  October  31,  1878 14^ 

Born  in  the  Penal  Department,  infants 4 

Died  in  the  Penal  Department,  infants 2 

Prisoner's  child  cared  for 1 

We  are  bound  to  express  our  gratitude  to  a  kind  Heavenly  Father, 
whose  blessing  has  6o  signally  rested  upon  the  Institution,  clothing 
the  officers  with  grace,  wisdom  and  physical  strength,  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  assigned  unto  them. 

To  your  Excellency  and  the  other  members  of  the  Board  o^ 
Audit,  we  would  tender  our  thanks.  By  your  uninterrupted  confi- 
dence and  sympathy,  we  have  been  greatly  encouraged  and  strength- 
ened, and  your  valiwble  council  so  cheerfully  given,  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  perplexity,  has  proved  invaluable  to  us.  Many  for- 
midable difficulties  encountered  in  our  experience,  have,  in  a  meas- 
ure, disappeared  as  we  have  gained  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
diversified  work  to  be  accomplished.  By  a  careful  study  of  the 
peculiarities  of  each  individual,  their  previous  surroundings,  early 
education  and  history,  much  of  the  difficulty  incident  to  the  control 
and  discipline  has  been  overcome. 

By  the  strictest  economy,  and  the  low  prices  which  have  prevailed, 
we  have  succeeded  in  meeting  our  expenses. 

We  have  made  such  repairs  only,  on  house,  furniture,  and  ma- 
chinery as  were  absolutely  indispensable,  and  now  close  our  fiscal 
year  without  indebtedness. 

On  a  debt  which  -was  remaining  from  the  improvements  made  by 
the  former  board,  and  for  which  an  appropriation  had  been  made 
by  the  Legislature  of  1874-1875,  (but  which  appears  to  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  said  Board,)  we  have  paid 
during  the  past  two  years  $434.48.  As  there  were  no  funds  under 
our  control  w^ith  which  to  meet  this,  and  as  the  appropriation  made 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Institution  was  very  limited,  we  dared  not 
encroach  upon  that  further  than  to  pay  all  that  could  be  construed 
to  have  a  just  claim  upon  us,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,233.09  unpro- 
vided for. 

It  has  been  cause  of  regret  that  no  provision  was  made  to  meet 
this  emergency,  as  it  has  caused  suffering  and  loss  to  the  contractors. 
The  indebtedness  still  remaining  of  the  former  Board  for  improve- 
ments, etc.,  is  as  follows  : 


IMPROVEMENT  BILLS. 

1.  Iron  Bridge,  Roof  and  Bolt  Co.,  for  iron  fence $873  59 

2.  Edward  C.  Harris,  smoke  stack 100  00 

3.  C.  A.  Hubbard,  City  Civil  Engineer 54  00 

$1,027  59 
Interest  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum  for  two  years  on  above,       205  50 

Total $1,283  09 

Whilst  we  have  felt  that  it  was  obligatory  upon  vis,  to  practice  the 
most  rigid  economy,  in  order  to  prevent  an  indebtedness  unauthor- 
ized by  the  Legislature ;  yet  we  believe  the  Institution  could  have 
been  more  economically  managed,  the  work  better  done,  and  the 
labor  more  remunerative,  had  the  funds  at  our  command  been  such 
as  to  have  warranted  more  liberal  measures. 

Upon  careful  examination  it  was  ascertained  that  not  only  would 
we  be  prevented  from  increasing  our  family,  but  would  be  com- 
pelled to  diminish,  by  discharging  the  girls  more  rapidly  than  was 
good  for  them  or  for  the  best  interest  of  the  State,  owing  to  the 
want  of  means  to  defray  the  expense,  and  also  the  lack  of  room. 

This  Institution  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  are  fit  subjects  to  be  received  is  increasing,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  as  our  State  increases  in  population  and  cities  multiply ; 
hence,  the  importance  of  increased  liberality  in  the  provision  for  its 
maintenance.  We  would  press  upon  your  consideration  the  need 
of  an  addition  to  the  reformatory  side  of  the  building,  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  wing — as  contemplated  in  the  original  plan.  The 
Girls'  Reformatory  is  full,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  be 
so  enlarged  as  to  admit  of  a  classification  of  the  inmates — which,  as 
yet,  has  not  been  effected  for  the  want  of  room.  A  regular  system 
of  gradation  can  not  be  established  with  all  of  the  apartments  so 
crowded. 

The  knowledge  of  crime,  and  degree  of  degradation  revealed  in 
some  of  the  younger  children,  when  received,  is  alarming,  and  is  a 
confirmation  of  the  need  of  assigning  girls  of  a  tender  age,  who 
have  become  familiar  with  vice,  to  a  close  supervision  and  kind 
motherly  care,  connected  with  a  wise  classification. 

Our  Superintendent,  during  the  summer,  visited  a  large  number 
of  the  women  and  girls  who  have  passed  through  the  Reformatory; 
by  this  means,  and  a  correspondence  which  is  maintained  with  those 
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who  are  discharged,  we  are  able  to  report  at  present,  as  doing  well 
and  filling  useful  places  in  society — in  the  Girls'  Reformatory 
Department,  about  78  per  cent.;  in  the  Penal  Department,  about 
82  per  cent.  AVe  are  aware  that  the  test  has  not  been  a  long  one 
with  some  of  these;  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  period  of  greatest  danger  is  soon  after  they  leave  the  warm 
Christian  home  which  the  State  has  provided,  and  go  out  into  the 
cold,  bleak,  unforgiving  world,  to  meet  the  temptations  to  evil  by 
which  they  are  immediately  surrounded,  we  are  grectly  cheered. 

Our  records  show  the  condition  of  all  those  who  have  been  dis- 
charged or  are  out  on  ticket-of-leave ;  how  many  have  remained 
steadfast;  how  many  have  fallen;  and  the  above  is  the  result,  as 
nearly  as  we  can  reach  it. 

We  have  no  ho})e  of  making  this  Institution  anything  like  self- 
supporting;  it  as  an  impossibility,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown.  Our 
aim  is  to  reform,  and  lay  a  good  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
character  when  they  are  liberated ;  hence,  the  expenditure  will 
always  seem  to  be  large,  for  the  results  produced,  in  dollars  and 
cents;  but  when  compared  Mith  the  benefit  derived  from  the  refor- 
mation of  that  class  of  poor  unfortunates,  we  believe  that  it  will 
prove  to  the  State  a  profitable  investment,  by  removing  from  its 
midst  a  moral  cancer  which,  if  permitted  to  remain,  to  increase  and 
grow  in  power  and  influence,  would  eventually  destroy  the  life  and 
vigor  of  our  noble  State. 

EDUCATION. 

The  educational  system  adopted  by  our  predecessors  has  been 
continued,  and,  we  think,  with  good  results.  The  minds  of  the 
girls,  as  well  as  the  women,  are,  as  a  class,  uncultivated.  They 
have  never  been  taught  or  trained  to  think  on  any  subject  of  use- 
fulness or  profit,  or  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect — but  from  early 
infancy  have  been  accustomed  to  gratify  every  passion  and  taste 
without  restraint.  Born,  as  many  of  them  have  been,  in  the  midst 
of  poverty  and  crime,  they  have  inherited  tendencies  from  their 
parents,  aud,  in  some  cases,  a  legacy  of  disease  has  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation — increasing,  with  accelerated 
force,  the  degeneracy,  until  the  powers  have  become  so  weakened 
by  the  indulgence  of  all  the  low,  sensual  appetites  that  there  seems 
to  be  but  little  to  work  upon.  They  are  genei-ally  easily  wrought 
upon  either  by  love  or  fear,  but  appear  to  have  no  power  of  self- 
restraint  or  governing  their  will ;  hence,  the  great  difficulty  of  effect- 


iug  a  reformation  of  character  which  shall  be  permanent.  The 
school  is  invaluable  in  cultivating  the  mind — giving  it  food  for 
nourishment,  awakening  new  ideas  and  new  aspirations;  and  with 
the  thorough  teaching  and  discipline  through  which  they  must  pass 
in  this,  and  the  variety  of  other  means  which  have  been  employed, 
we  have  been  able  to  make  vsome  advance  in  laying  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  a  character  of  self-respect  and  self-government. 
We  do  not  aim  to  give  the  pupils  in  the  Reform  School  a  finished 
education,  but  to  form  a  proper  basis,  to  cultivate  a  taste  in  the 
right  direction,  putting  them  in  the  way  to  advance  and  develop  in 
the  future  to  higher  grades  of  cultivation.  The  school  has  been  a 
marked  success;  the  instruction  is  thorough  and  systematic,  and 
will  compare  favorably  with  schools  of  similar  grade  in  the  city. 
Many  of  the  girls  have  bright  minds,  developing  talents  quite  equal 
to  those  outside,  and  manifest  a  commendable  interest  in  their  stud- 
ies; all  of  them  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  good  common- 
school  education.  Before  their  time  expires  they  are  withdrawn 
from  the  school,  and  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  various  duties 
of  housekeeping.  Thus,  they  are  discharged  with  means  of  pro- 
curing an  honest  livelihood.  In  the  Penal  Department  the  school 
is  held  in  the  evening  for  five  months  in  the  year,  four  evenings  in 
the  week,  and  is  taught  by  the  Assistant  Teacher  of  the  Reforma- 
tory (one  of  the  older  girls),  under  the  supervision  of  the  Principal 
Teacher. 

Many  of  the  convicts  upon  entering  prison  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  Opportunity  is  given  to  all  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  school;  their  progress  and  interest  have  been  satisfac- 
tory ;  thirty-three  (33)  can  now  read.  For  further  details  we  refer 
you  to  the  Report  of  the  teacher,  which  we  append. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  employ  some  assistance  for  our  faithful 
teacher,  who  has  been  with  the  Institution  from  its  commencement, 
but  whose  health  has  been  insufficient  for  the  entire  instruction. 
This  deficiency  has  been  supplied  by  some  of  the  older  girls,  who 
have  developed  quite  a  talent  for  teaching  and  aptness  to  govern. 

LABOR. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  girls  who  are  received  in  the 
Reformatory  department  are  under  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  have 
never  been  trained  to  work,  are  unreliable  and  not  to  be  trusted,  and 
have  been  accustomed  to  idleness  and  vice,  and  when  received  re- 
quire the  closest  supervision  and  care  in  order  to  counteract  the 
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evil  tendencies  which  hitherto  have  mastered  them,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  their  labor  remunerative.  Each  girl  is  taken  through 
a  course  of  instruction  in  washing,  ironing,  cooking,  house  cleaning, 
chamber  work,  knitting  and  sewing.  They  are  required  to  do  all 
the  work  in  this  department.  Laundry  work  for  the  public  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  owing  to  their  unskilled  labor  and 
the  cost  of  supervision,  we  can  not  as  yet  pay  expenses. 

A  laundry  teacher  is  employed,  and  some  of  the  girls  have  become 
quite  proficient,  and  when  discharged  find  profitable  employment. 
Were  we  to  look  at  the  pecuniary  profit,  only,  which  results  from  the 
labor  accomplished,  we  should  be  disheartened;  but  there  is  a  far 
more  hopeful  side  of  the  picture,  and  this  we  present  for  your  con- 
sideration, viz :  The  large  percentage  of  those  who  go  away  reformed, 
with  new  thoughts  and  new  purposes,  and  Avho  are  remaining  stead- 
fast to  the  principles  instilled  in  them  here.  These  have  gone  forth 
with  disciplined  minds,  habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  and  many  of 
them  are  filling  useful  and  honorable  positions.  Quite  a  number  of 
them,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Superintendent'sreport,  are  married,  and 
some  of  these  are  furnishing  homes  for  others. 

The  conduct  of  the  Penal  Department  is  attended  with  far  less 
difficulty,  as  regards  labor;  they  are  women  with  more  judgment  and 
their  physical  powers  are  developed ;  their  reason  may  be  appealed 
to  with  more  hope  of  success  ;  they  are  willing  to  labor,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  are  to  be  taught,  and  the  labor  is  unskilled  and  con- 
sequently in  a  measure  unremunerative.  The  question  of  profitable 
employment  has  been  repeatedly  before  us,  but  as  yet  the  problem 
is  unsolved. 

We  have  no  Working  Fund;  and  by  an  act  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture we  are  prohibited  the  use  "  of  any  of  the  profits,  earnings,  or 
receipts,"  and  with  the  appropriation  allotted  us,  with  an  increasing 
family,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  carried  on  any  kind 
of  labor  had  not  you,  in  concert  with  the  other  members  of  the 
"  Board  of  Audit,"  kindly  come  to  our  relief  and  authorized  the  use 
of  the  "profits,  earnings,  and  receipts"  as  a  Working  Fund.  By 
this  means  the  laundry  has  been  sustained,  and  other  work  fur- 
nished for  the  convicts — such  as  knitting,  general  sewing,  the  man- 
ufacture of  overalls,  etc. ;  for  the  details  of  these  we  refer  you  to 
the  Superintendent's  Report.  We  would  earnestly  urge  the  repeal 
of  the  law  referred  to,  as  it  is  not  practical.  Labor  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  reformation ;  hence,  the  need  of  means  being  pro- 
vided for  the  conduct  of  labor. 
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RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION, 

We  have  strong  faith  in  the  renovation  of  the  physical  nature^ 
and  believe  that  labor  is  an  invaluable  adjunct — that  the  body  must 
be  kept  active  and  engaged,  or  otherwise  it  becomes  diseased  and 
enervated — and  that  the  intellect  must  be  cultivated,  and  the  reas- 
oning faculties  of  the  mind  developed  and  furnished  with  suitable 
food,  or  else  it  feeds  upon  the  diet  of  vulgarity  and  licentiousness^ 
and  completely  destroys  its  power  for  usefulness.  But,  whilst  we 
recognize  the  value  of  these  in  reforming  the  character,  we  rest  our 
hope  and  confidence  upon  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  suj^e 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  structure,  and  earnest  eiforts 
are  being  continually  made  to  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
way  of  salvation,  through  faith  in  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Many  of  them  have  never  been  taught  the  way  of  life ;  but  when 
they  are  brought  under  the  hallowed  influence  of  a  Christian  exam- 
ple, and  hear  the  simple  story  of  the  cross,  they  "  hear  the  word 
gladly,"  and  accept  of  Him  as  their  Saviour  and  friend.  But  they 
have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  evil  influences,  and  the  power  of 
habit  is  so  strong,  that  much  patience  and  prayerful  perseverance  is 
requisite  in  the  ofiicers  to  instruct  and  mould  a  character  which 
shall  be  able  to  stand  the  trials  and  temptations  of  life.  Much  suc- 
cess has  crowned  the  efforts  of  our  noble  band  of  officers,  who  con- 
scientiously and  faithfully  labor  night  and  day  for  the  good  of  those 
under  their  care.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Morrow,  Dr.  Wood, 
and  others,  who  have  had  charge  of  the  religious  services  on  Sab- 
bath afternooons. 

DRAINAGE    AND    SEWERAGE. 

Soon  after  taking  possession  of  the  Institution,  it  became  evident 
to  the  present  Board  that  there  was  a  great  defect  in  the  system  of 
sewerage  and  drainage.  Much  labor  and  means  had  been  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  previous  Board,  but  the  difficulty  had  not  been  over- 
come as  they  had  hoped.  The  sewerage  which  was  constructed  by 
them,  so  as  to  "convey  the  accumulated  water  and  refuse  matter 
entirely  beyond  the  Reformatory  Grounds  into  Crooked  Run,"  has 
proved,  at  least,  of  doubtful  utility,  and  has  given  great  dissatisfac- 
tion to  our  neighbors,  and  has  been  the  means  of  involving  us  in  a 
serious  litigation  which,  we  fear,  will  bring  a  heavy  cost  upon  the 
State.  Complaint  wafe  made  by  the  Commander  in  charge  of  the 
U.  S.  Arsenal  before  the  U.  S.  Court  against  us,  and  we  were  sum- 
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moned  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  charge  of  a  "Nuisance."  By 
your  advice,  counsel  was  employed  to  assist  the  Attorney  General 
in  the  defense.     The  case  is  still  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Court. 

The  Board,  however,  has  not  been  without  effort;  everything 
that  could  be  devised  has  been  done  to  prevent  deleterious  effects 
from  arising,  and  to  remedy  the  defect  as  far  as  lay  in  our  power. 
The  sewer  pipes  have  been  flooded  with  water,  according  to  the 
design  adopted;  the  cesspools  and  drains  have  been  frequently 
cleansed  and  purified,  and  disinfectants  freely  used — and  even  the 
cesspool,  which  you  so  kindly  caused  to  be  made  (in  addition)  did 
not  meet  the  case. 

The  construction  of  a  perfect  system  of  sewerage,  leading  from 
the  Reformatory  Building  and  connecting  with  the  sewerage  of  the 
city,  appears  to  be  an  absolute  necessity.  As  we  are  outside  the 
city  limits,  this  will  involve  a  heavy  expense ;  and  we  are  unpro- 
vided with  means  to  meet  it,  having  no  funds  at  our  command  but 
the  appropriation  made  for  our  living  expenses,  and  that  provision 
so  small  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  practice  the  most  rigid 
economy  to  avoid  an  indebtedness.  AVe  have,  therefore,  thought 
best  to  defer  the  construction  of  such  a  system  of  sewerage  until 
authorized  hy  the  legislature  to  make  the  needed  expenditure. 

We  have,  however,  caused  a  careful  survey  and  estimate  to  be 
made,  as  to  the  best  line  of  connection  and  probable  cost  of  con- 
structing such  a  sewer,  and  believe  that  the  best  line  can  be  made 
connecting  with  Market  street,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  about 
§4,000.  We  trust,  with  such  a  connection,  satisfaction  would  be 
given  to  the  neighborhood,  and  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
family  be  promoted. 

WATER, 

Notwithstanding  much  time,  labor  and  money  has  been  expended 
by  our  predecessors,  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  best  possible 
arrangements  in  regard  to  water,  they  are  still  unsatisfactory  and 
incomplete ;  the  supply  is  insufficient  and  some  of  the  arrangements 
which  they  fondly  hoped  would  have  been  a  great  success,  have 
proved  otherwise.  In  such  an  Institution  an  abundance  of  water  is 
required  for  the  promotion  of  cleanliness,  as  well  as  for  cooking, 
w^ashing,  etc.  Much  water  is  needed  in  the  two  laundries,  and 
that  if  possible,  should  be  rain  water;  this  we  can  not  have  under  the 
present  arrangement,  as  the  cisterns  have  been  so  constructed  that 
the  water  from  the  hydrant  passes  into  the  same  reservoir  as  the 
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water  from  the  various  roofs.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty, 
and  keep  on  hand  an  abundant  supply  in  case  of  tire,  we  ask  the 
construction  of  two  new  fire  cisterns.  The  danger  of  fire  is  very 
great ;  working  as  we  do,  with  the  lowest  stratum  of  society,  many 
of  these  are  the  most  unprincipled  characters;  several  times  since 
the  opening  of  the  Reformatory,  has  an  attempt  been  made  to  fire 
the  building,  but  happily  the  flames  have  been  extinguished  without 
doing  much  damage.  We  are  thankful  to  report  that  during  our  term 
of  service  no  such  eifort  has  been  made,  and  yet  we  live  in  constant 
dread  lest  fire  should  break  out,  and  if  it  should,  in  the  center  of  the 
building,  in  the  night,  the  greater  part  of  our  family  we  fear  would 
be  destroyed.  To  provide  as  far  as  we  had  the  power  against  such 
a  calamity,  we  have  purchased  two  additional  fire  extinguishers, 
making  now  four  in  all;  we  have  also  furnished  200  feet  of  one 
inch  hose,  which  is  kept  attached  to  the  pipes  in  the  house,  and  in 
connection  with  the  hydrant  outside  we  have  200  feet  of  one  and 
one  half  inch  hose.  In  addition  to  the  above  provisions  we  have 
purchased  two  fire  escape  ladders,  but  owing  to  our  windows  being 
barred,  the  use  of  these  is  limited  ;  we  believe  that  an  iron  spiral 
staircase  should  be  built,  reaching  from  the  bottom  to  the  third  floor, 
in  the  west  end  of  the  building,  to  facilitate  the  means  of  escape 
from  fire. 

INSURANCE. 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  an 
insurance  on  the  building.  We  think  there  are  special  reasons  why 
this  building  should  be  insured,  viz  :  The  distance  from  the  fire 
department;  the  officers  are  all  women,  and  so  few  able-bodied  men 
within  reach,  it  may  readily  be  perceived  that  the  danger  of  des- 
truction of  the  property  by  fire  is  greater  than  in  some  other  Insti- 
tions.  This  provision  would  enable  us  to  rebuild,  in  case  the 
property  should  be  destroyed  during  the  interim  of  the  Legislature. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Reformatory  is  almost  destitute  of  a  library.  Mr.  S.  A. 
Fletcher  upon  retiring  from  the  Board,  kindly  donated  the  sum  of 
$260,  which  was  expended  in  books  which  where  thought  to  be  ap- 
propriate. There  have  been  a  few  volumes  j)urchased  since,  but 
they  have  been  in  constant  use,  and  such  as  remain  are  very  much 
worn,  so  that  we  are  at  present  almost  destitute.  We  would  ask  an 
appropriation  of  $500  as  the  foundation  for  a  library. 
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LAUNDRY. 

Greater  facilities  for  washing  are  an  absolute  necessity  ;  the  laun- 
dries at  present  are  situated  in  the  basement  in  both  departments. 
Notwithstanding  every  precautionary  measure  is  used  to  prevent  any 
deleterious  effects,  we  fear  it  is  not  healthful  to  our  family.  Much 
care  has  been  taken  with  the  drainage,  and  it,  perhaps,  is  as  complete 
as  it  can  be  made ;  and  yet  the  amount  of  washing  which  is  done,  and 
the  constant  steam  from  the  boiling  soap-suds,  etc.,  which  is  ascend- 
ing, causes  an  unpleasant  effluvia  to  be  constantly  permeating  the 
whole  building,  whilst  the  basement  is  kept  damp.  Our  facilities 
for  washing  are  so  limited  that  we  can  not  have  one-half  of  the 
number  employed  in  the  washing  at  one  time  who  should  be;  and 
as  washing  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  business  which  is  within 
our  reach,  we  would  ask  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  laundry  outside  of  the  present  building,  but  so  con- 
nected therewith  as  to  make  it  available  for  both  departments. 
The  removal  of  the  laundries  from  the  basement  would  give  us  two 
good  work-rooms,  which  are  greatly  needed. 

The  collections  made  from  counties,  by  the  Treasurer  of  State,  on 
account  of  this  Institution  during  the  past  year,  amount  to  $9,520.37. 
As  required  by  Sec.  31,  of  the  Act  of  May  13,  1869,  the  Board  has 
estimated  the  "  actual  expense  per  annum  of  clothing  and  subsisting 
an  infant  committed  to  the  Reformatory  Department  of  the  Institu- 
tion," and  has  fixed  the  amount  thereof  at  ^146. 

We  believe  the  Institution,  in  all  its  departments,  has  been  eco- 
nomically and  successfully  conducted.  The  Superintendent  and 
all  of  the  other  officers  have  been  selected  with  reference  to  their 
fitness  for  their  wrok.  No  change  has  occurred  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Board.  Stated  meetings  have  been  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month,  in  which  the  business  requiring  our  attention  has  been 
carefully  transacted.  Special  meetings  have  been  held  when  neces- 
sary. A  copy  of  the  Reports  made  to  the  Board  by  our  Superin- 
tendent, including  reports  from  some  of  our  subordinate  officers,  is 
appended. 

We  would  respectfully  ask  that  our  Institution  be  incorporated  in 
the  list  of  other  benevolent  institutions,  so  that,  if  at  any  time  the 
legislature  should  fail  to  make  an  appropriation,  we  would  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  provision  which  was  made  by  a  former  legislature 
for  all  the  others,  in  Act  approved  May  12,  1869. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We  beg  leave  to  ask  an  additional 

Appropriation  for  the  year  upon  which  we  are  now  en- 
tering of $3,500  00 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  year  of  1879-80 30,000  00 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  year  of  1880-81 30,000  00 

For  sewerage 4,000  00 

For  laundry  building  to  be  erected 6,000  00 

For  additional  fire  cistern 1,000  00 

For  fire-escape  stairway,  and  fence  cutting  oif  pasture...         400  00 

For  the  purchase  of  a  library 500  00 

For  a  contingent  fund  to  bowlder  the  gutter  along  Ran- 
dolph and  Michigan  streets,  if  it  should  be  ordered,  or 
any  other  contingency  which  may  arise  (with  the  priv- 
ilege of  using  the  fund  in  the  interior  as  a  working 

fund)  3,000  00 

For  an  addition  to  the  Reformatory  on  the  west  side 20,000  00 

For  the  indebtedness  of  the  former  Board 1,233  09 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RHODA  M.   COFFIN,  President. 
ELIZA  C.  HENDRICKS. 
EMILY  L.  ROACHE. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers: 

Ladies — In  looking  over  our  field  of  labor,  preparatory  to  pre- 
senting our  Seventh  Annual  Report,  we  find  so  many  interesting 
cases  that  the  mention  of  a  few  may  not  prove  inappropriate. 

EEFORMATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

A  visit  the  past  summer  amongst  the  discharged  and  settled  girls 
enables  us  to  n(^te  the  gratifying  fact  that  78  per  cent,  of  those  gone 
out,  have  become  useful  and  orderly  members  of  society.  Of 
these — 

No.  1. — '^O.  S. ;"  a  low  prostitute,  taken  out  of  jail — the  Chief 
of  Police  remarking,  "  If  anything  can  be  done  with  her,  you  need 
never  despair!  "  The  change  was  so  great  that  it  was  her  delight 
to  lead  others  to  the  Savior,  who  had  saved  her — the  chief  of  sin- 
ners. A  good  home  was  provided  for  her;  she  united  with  the 
Methodist  Church,  remained  a  respected  member  until  her  mar- 
riage and  removal  to  the  West.  Before  leaving  she  called,  and 
begged  that  her  sister  might  be  admitted  and  taught  to  work,  say- 
ing :  "  It  was  not  knowing  how  to  work  that  made  me  bad ;  now 
I  can  get  my  own  living,  married  or  single." 

No.  2. — "  M.  S. ;  "  an  orphan,  taken  out  of  jail ;  became  a  bright 
Christian ;  went  among  her  friends,  was  refused  admission  ;  wrote, 
"will  still  trust."  Married,  and  is  an  active  member  of  a  Christian 
church. 

No.  3. — "  M.  S. ;  "  had  parents  ;  committed  for  incorrigible  con- 
duct. Soon  became  a  good  girl,  saying,  "  The  very  fact  of  ming- 
ling with  so  many  motherless  girls,  when  I  have  so  little  valued 
the  counsel  of  the  best  of  mother's,  brought  me  to  bes;  for  mercv 
and  forgiveness."  After  leaving  the  Institution  entered  school, 
graduated,  has  taught  school,  and  is  a  useful  woman. 
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No.  4. — "M.  W. ;  "  orphan;  married  clandestinely,  at  14,  a  base 
man ;  her  guardian  rescued  her,  and  placed  her  in  the  Institution 
for  protection.  She  was  educated  for  a  teacher,  sent  to  Iowa,  taught 
school,  married  respectably,  and  returned  to  us  for  an  orphan  girl 
to  whom  she  had  promised  to  give  a  home.  The  latter  has  since 
married,  and  now  sends  for  her  sister. 

No.  5. — "O.  T. ;"  a  girl  of  12;  mother  and  sisters  prostitutes; 
boasted  that  she  could  only  be  kept  until  18,  then  she  would  be 
more  valuable  for  the  business.  Sent  to  Kansas,  at  16,  to  an  aunt, 
who  writes :  "  O.  is  a  dear,  good  girl,  and  bids  fair  to  make  a 
noble  woman." 

No.  6. — "M.  M. ;"  a  talented  girl  of  14;  lived  in  a  low  neigh- 
borhood, where  profanity  was  popular ;  boasted  of  having  burned 
the  Bible.  The  love  of  Jesus  worked  wonderous  change  in  her ; 
the  Bible  became  a  treasure,  and  she  delighted  to  tell  of  how  the 
Lord  had  "plucked  her  as  a  brand  from  the  burning."  She  is  liv- 
ing a  useful  and  honorable  life. 

No.  7. — "N.  P.;"  a  low  girl,  rather  weak  intellect;  mother  and 
grandmother  bad — Judge  H.  making  the  remark  when  committing 
her,  "  It  will  be  money  thrown  away ;  she  can't  help  being  bad ! " 
She  writes,  "  I  am  married  ;  have  a  good  husband  ;  have  done  three 
washiugs  this  week;  have  more  furniture  in  my  house  to-day  than 
my  mother  had  when  she  had  six  children." 

No.  8. — "E.  C.;"  a  well-educated  girl  of  16,  led  into  sin  by  her 
mother;  kept  in  affluence  by  a  married  man.  Remained  in  the 
institution  one  year ;  at  the  earnest  request  of  friends  released,  and 
again  urged  into  sin  by  her  mother ;  was  brought  back ;  became 
changed ;  sent  to  Illinois,  where  she  now  is  doing  well,  and  says  : 
^'  For  a  million  dollars  I  would  not  be  sin's  slave  again." 

No.  9. — "I.  B. ;"  aged  14;  no  mother;  persuaded  to  run  away 
from  home  under  the  promise  of  marriage ;  left  ruined  and  penni- 
less at  the  hotel.  Went  in  search  of  work  ;  was  decoyed  into  a  house 
of  ill-fame;  locked  up  two  weeks,  and  soon  sent  to  the  hospital 
with  a  loathsome  disease.  At  the  request  of  the  physician,  chris- 
tian ladies  rescued  her  and  had  her  placed  in  the  Institution,  where 
she  proved  herself  gentle  and  obedient.  The  effect  of  disease  unfit- 
ting her  for  hard  work,  she  has  been  prepared  to  teach  in  her  coun- 
try home. 

No.  10. — "S.  C. ;"  parents  living;  led  off  by  a  married  man  at 
14 ;  her  whereabouts  not  known  for  one  year.  All  entreaties  for 
2  E.  w.  G. 
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her  return  were  unavailing,  and  her  father  had  her  arrested  and  com- 
mitted here.  She  soon  professed  Christianity,  and  became  a  valuable 
helper.  Left  at  17,  and  my  recent  visit  to  her  happy  home  proves 
what  has  been  done  for  her. 

Failures  are  not  mentioned,  yet  we  have  them — and  sometimes 
where  Ave  least  expected — but  for  our  good  results  we  thank  God, 
take  courage,  and  press  on  in  the  great  and  important  work  of  sav- 
ing the  fallen  from  the  path  that  surely  leads  to  death. 

Thirty  girls  are  married,  and  with  slight  exception  doing  well. 
Only  three  deaths  have  occurred  in  this  Department  in  the  five 
years. 

PENAL  DEPAETMENT. 

The  success  in  the  prison  is  without  a  parallel  in  prison  history  ;  a 
well  organized  family,  performing  their  daily  duties  willingly  and 
cheerfully  ;  the  most  hardened  soon  submitting  to  the  influences  of 
christian  kindness  and  forbearance,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  term 
are  prepared  to  re-enter  society  as  good  servants,  or  the  lost  place  in 
the  family  circle.  Eighty-two  per  cent,  of  those  discharged  have 
been  reformed,  and  are  now  useful  members  of  society  ;  no  runa- 
ways, and  only  one  recommittal  in  five  years. 

FINANCES. 

By  using  rigid  economy  we  close  our  fiscal  year  without  indebt- 
edness, except  that  left  by  the  former  Board,  part  of  which  has 
been  paid,  so  far  as  our  means  would  admit  of,  leaving  some  -31,200 
still  unprovided  for. 

Our  current  expenses  have  been  for  the  twelve  months 

closing  October  31,  1878 ^21,500  00 

Of  this.  Improvements  and  Repairs  were 706  45 

Leaving  as  our  net  current  living  expense 20,793   55 

Our  average  number  of  inmates  per  month 193 

Penal    Department -i'i^ 

Reform  Department 145|^ 

Hence,  our  net  cost  per  week,  being  for  the  Institution 

(52  weeks) 399  ^^ 

The  cost  per  week,  for  each  inmate,  was 2  06 
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Looking  to  the  natural,  and  to  be  expected  increase  in  our  family, 
we  think  $30,000.00  would  be  required  to  keep  up  the  buildings 
and  repairs  as  needed.  For  details  of  year's  expenditures  I  refer  you 
to  subjoined  Secretary's  Report. 

Our  labors  though  arduous,  are  not,  and  we  fear  never  can  be, 
remunerative  ;  our  women  are  of  a  class,  in  the  main,  broken  down 
in  health  by  their  way  of  living,  and  our  girls  are  but  children,  with 
seeds  of  disease  in  most  of  them — the  fruits  of  parental  vices  and 
transgressions,  rendering  them  physically  weak.  In  order  to  obtain 
employment  for  them,  we  take  all  work  at  very  low  prices  ;  thus  our 
showing  of  net  profits  is  very  small.  I  submit,  herewith,  account  in 
detail  of  receipts  and  disbursements  "  Working  Fund." 

Our  laundry  work  could  be  made,  possibly,  a  little  more  profita- 
ble, and  very  much  more  satisfactory  to  us,  as  well  as  our  patrons, 
had  we  outside  wash-houses. 

Grateful  thanks  are  tendered  Mr.  Wilson  Morrow  and  his  co-la- 
borers for  their  deep  interest  in  the  inmates,  manifested  by  regular 
attendance  at  our  Sabbath  services,  as  well  as  numerous  entertain- 
ments for  their  help  and  encouragement. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  I  mention  the  willingness  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  the  officers  have  discharged  their  various  and 
arduous  duties,  which  have  been  so  helpful  in  maintaining  order  and 
discipline  in  the  Institution. 

Dr.  Parvin  continues  his  prompt  and  valuable  assistance. 

To  the  ladies  of  the  Board,  who  have  been  so  assiduous  with  their 
counsel  and  sympathy,  I  tender  my  heartfelt  thankso 

Eespectfully  submitted,  together  with  statistics  and  officers" 
reports, 

SARAH  S.  SMITH, 

Superintendent. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  TABLES. 

PENAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Present  number  of  inmate? 45 

Counties  from  icJrich  received. 

Bartholomew,  2;  Cass,  2;  Dearborn,  1;  Dubois,  1;  Grant,  2;  Howard,  1;  Jen- 
nings, 2;  Johnson,  2;  Jackson,  2;  Laporte,  1;  Marion,  9 ;  Martin,!;  Parke,!; 
Pike,  1 ;    Eush,  2  ;    Spencer,  1 ;    Tipton,  2 ;  Vigo,  2 ;  Vanderburg,  5 ;  Wayne,  1 ; 

Washington,  1 ;  U.  S.  Prisoners,  3.     Total,  45. 
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Terms  of  Sentence. 

For  life,  G;  for  14  years,  1 ;  for  5  years,  2;  for  3  years,  5;  for  2  years,  22;  for  1 
year,  8;  for  6  months,  1.     Total,  45. 

Number  at  last  report,  October  31,  1S77 52 

Number  received  during  the  year 22 

Number  discharged  during  the  year 25 

Number  pardoned  during  the  year 3 

Number  deceased  during  the  year 1 

Number  escaped  during  the  year None. 

Number  remaining  October  31,  1878 45 

Total  number  received  since  opening 119 

Proportion  of  those  discharged  who  have  l^ecome  orderly  and  useful 

members  of  society S2  i)er  cent. 

Number  re-committed 1 

Educcition. 

Nuuiber  that  can  read 33 

Number  attending  evening  school  .30 

Work  by  Inmates. 

Socks  knit  for  Reform  School  boys  and  Prison  South 2,200 

Bedding  mattresses  for  Keform  School  boys  28 

Comforts  12 

Quilts  13 

Bed  spreads 13 

Garments  for  patrons 30 

Overalls,  dozen  pairs 128 

"Washing — Crawfordsville  College,  dozen 643 

"Washing — For  patrons,  dozen 2,250 

Garments  for  inmates 200 

Stockings  for  inmates,  pairs 100 

EEFOEMATOEY    DEPAETMEXT. 
Present  number  of  inmates 147 

Counties  from  which  received. 

Allen,  14 ;  Blackford,  2  ;  Bartholomew,  1 ;  Cass,  4 ;  Clinton,  1 ;  Clay,  1 ;  Daviess, 
2  ;  Decatur,  5  ;  Elkhart,  6  ;  Fulton,  1 ;  Floyd,  3  ;  Grant,  1 ;  Greene,  1 ;  Hendricks, 
1 ;  Howard,  3 ;  Huntington,  1 ;  Hamilton,  1 ;  Henry,  4 ;  Johnson,  3 ;  Jay,  1 ;  Jef- 
ferson, 1 ;  Jennings,  2 ;  Jasper,  1 ;  Kosciusko,  1 ;  Laporte,  2 ;  Marion,  30 ;  Miami, 
1 ;  Madison,  3 ;  Montgomery,  3 ;  Monroe,  1 ;  Owen,  1 ;  Parke,  2 ;  Putnam,  3 ;  Pu- 
laski, 1;  Eush,  1 ;  St.  Joseph,  1 ;  Tippecanoe,  7;  Vigo,  6;  Vanderburg,  11;  Wayne, 
.10 ;  Whitley,  1 ;  Wabash,  2.     Total,  147. 
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Condition  of  Inmates. 

Number  of  orphans 61 

Number  of  half-orphans  58 

Number  having  parents  living 21 

Number  having  parents  separated 7 

Total 147 

Education. 

Number  received  into  school  this  year 43 

Number  who  could  not  read 20 

Number  who  could  read 23 

Number  in  First  Eeader  October  31,  1878 8 

Number  in  Second  Eeader  October  31,  1878 13 

Number  in  Third  Eeader  October  31,  1878 24 

Number  in  Fourth  Eeader  October  31,  1878 35 

Number  in  History  Eeader  October  31,  1878 32 

Number  at  last  report,  October  31,  1877 137 

Number  received  during  year 43 

Number  discharged  during  year 28 

Number  deceased  during  year 1 

Number  released  on  ticket-of-leave 7 

Number  returned  from  ticket-of-leave 4 

Number  escaped 8 

Number  escaped  not  retaken 1 

Number  remaining  October  31,  1878 147 

Total  number  received  since  opening 296 

Total  number  deaths  since  opening 3 

Proportion  of  those  discharged  who  have  become  useful  and  orderly 

members  of  society 78  per  cent. 

Ages. 

Number  six  years  or  over 1 

Number  seven  years  or  over 1 

Number  eight  years  or  over 1 

Number  nine  yeare  or  over 7 

Number  ten  years  or  over 2 

Number  eleven  years  or  over 5 

Number  twelve  years  or  over  8 

Number  thirteen  years  or  over 17 

Number  fourteen  years  or  over 27 

Number  fifteen  years  or  over 31 

Number  sixteen  years  or  over 30 

Number  seventeen  years  or  over 17 
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Serving  by  Inmates. 

Number  dresses  for  inmates 657 

Number  aprons 381 

Number  skirts 153 

Number  underwear 373 

Number  night  dresses 14 

Number  vests,  flannel 43 

Number  stockings  knit 400 

Numljcr  yards  rag  carpet 81 

Number  bonnets 36 

Number  sheets 297 

Number  pillow  cases 283 

Number  spreads  and  comforts 99 

Number  of  quilts,  beds,  and  bolsters 38 

Number  table-cloths  and  towels 48 

Number  napkins 60 

MEN'DED. 

Underwear  1,092 

^Miscellaneous 1,716 

STATEMENT 

Of  the  amount  due  the  State  of  Indiana  from  the  several  counties 
from  which  girls  have  been  committed  to  the  Reformatory  Depart- 
ment, on  account  of  the  expense  of  their  clothing  and  subsistence 
for  the  six  months  from  June  1,  1877,  to  December  1,  1877. 

Allen $112  54 

Blackford 36  50 

Cass 36  50 

Clinton 36  50 

Daviess 109  50 

Decatur 182  50 

DeKalb 36  50 

Elkhart  182  50 

Fulton 36  50 

Grant  121  66 

Greene 36  50 

Hendricks  36  50 

Henry 139  92 

Howard  73  00 

Huntington 73  00 

Jasper 36  50 

Jay 64  90 

Jefl'erson 73  00 

Jennings 73  00 

Johnson 121  66 

Kosciusko  36  50 

Laporte  , 50  70 


Madison $36  50 

Marion 999  70 

Miami 36  50 

Monroe 36  50 

Montgomery 97  33 

Owen 36  50 

Parke 48  67 

Pulaski 36  50 

Putnam  36  50 

Eush 45  62 

Sullivan 36  50 

St.  Joseph 36  50 

Tippecanoe 194  66 

Vanderburg 480  58 

Vigo 471  45 

Wabash  73  00 

Whitley 36  50 

Wayne 462  33 

Total $4,908  22 

STATEMENT 

Of  the  amount  due,  etc.,  for  the  six  months  from  December  1,  1877, 
to  June  1,  1878. 

Allen  $146  00 

Blackford 18  25 

Bartholomew ." 73  00 

Cass , 36  50 

Clinton 36  50 

Daviess 109  50 

Decatur  162  08 

DeKalb 36  50 

Elkhart  158  17 

Fulton 36  50 

Grant 73  00 

Greene 36  50 

Hamilton 36  50 

Hendricks 36  50 

Henry 109  50 

Howard 73  00 

Huntington  36  50 

Jay 42  58 

Jasper 36  50 

Jefferson 73  00 

Johnson 121  67 

Jennings 73  00 

Kosciusko  36  50 

Laporte 73  00 

Marion  884  10 

Madison 45  62 
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Miami $36  50 

Monroe 36  50 

Montgomery 109  50 

Owen 30  50 

Parke 73  00 

Pulaski 30  50 

Putnam  103  40 

Kush 42  58 

St.  Joseph  36  50 

Sullivan 12  17 

Tippecanoe 240  30 

Vanderburg 404  55 

Yigo ^ 328  50 

Wabash  73  00 

Wayne 415  68 

Whitley 30  50 

Total $4,012  IS 

Respectfully, 

SARAH  J.  SMITH, 

Superintendent. 

WORKING  FUXD. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  tor  work  by  inmates. 

JReceipts. 

Oct.  31,  1878.     Received  of  U.  S.  Treas- 
urer for  care  of  U.  S.  prisoner S46  00 

For  laundry  work 1,255  08 

For  seM"ing  work 14  50 

For  overall  work 126  39 

For  chair  caning  work 50 

For  knitting  work 391  00 

Total  receipts ^1,833  4T 

Expeyiditures. 

Oct.  31,  1878.     Paid  for  laundry  material 

in  year 81,172  63 

Paid  for  sewing  material  in  year 12  50 
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Paid  for  knitting  material  in  year $581  44 

Paid  for  overall  material  in  year 6  30 

Total  expenditures $1,772  87 

Cash  balance  on  hand 60  60 


STOCK   ON    HAND. 


Laundry  material — Soap $150  00 

"  Blueing 10  00 

"  Starch 25  00 


KNITTING. 


L,833  47 


8185  00 


2,100  doz,  prs.  socks  unpaid  for,  at  25  cts.  average 540  00 

Total  value  stock  on  hand  and  in  collection 689  00 

Cash  balance  on  hand 60  60 

Working  fund,  net  profit 749  60 

LIVE  STOCK  OWNED  BY  INSTITUTION. 

Horses .1 

Cattle 5 

Hogs  for  stock 5 

Hogs  for  winter,  1878 5 

Hogs  killed  for  winter,  1877 3 

DETAILED    LAUNDKY   RECEIPTS   AND    EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts. 

Received  in  the  month  of  November,  1877..  $95  27 

Received  in  the  month  of  December,  1877...  85  95 

Received  in  the  month  of  January,  1878 80  13 

Received  in  the  month  of  February,  1878...  93  50 

Received  in  the  month  of  March,  1878 104  41 

Received  in  the  month  of  April,  1878 91   61 

Received  in  the  month  of  May,  1878 130  52 

Received  in  the  month  of  June^  1878 142  55 

Received  in  the  month  of  July,  1878 104  47 

Received  in  the  month  of  August,  1878 100  17 
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Received  in  the  month  of  September,  1878..  Sill  50 

Received  in  the  month  of  October,  1878 115  00 

Total  huindry  receipts ^1,255  08 

Expenditures. 

October  31,  1878— Paid  for  soap 8474  65 

Paid  for  water 175  50 

Paid  for  coal 100  00 

Paid  for  starch,  wax,  ink,  etc 83  92 

Paid  for  hardware,  irons,  etc 2  06 

Paid  for  expressage 28  95 

Paid  for  teacher 240  00 

Paid  for  carpentry 12  05 

Paid  for  repairs  on  wagon,  harness,  etc.  36   50 

Paid  for  jn'inting  and  advertising 19   00 

Total  cash  expenditures ■'5'], 172  63 


Balance  to  working  fund $82  45 
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ITEMIZED  LAUNDEY  ALLOWANCES. 


Date. 


Claimant. 


Nature  of  Claim. 


Amount. 


1877. 
November  1... 
November  1... 
November  30.. 
November  30.. 
December  31.. 
December  31.. 
1878. 

January  2 

January  2 

January  4 

January  4 

January  18 

January  25 

January  31 

January  31 

February  4 

February  28... 
February  28... 
February  28... 
February  28... 
February  23... 

April  1 

April  1 

April  1 

May  1 

June  1 

June  1 

June  1 

June  3 

June  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 

June  1 

June  1 

June  1 

June  1 , 

September  1. 
September  1. 
September  1. 

October  1 

October  1 

October  1 

October  1 

October  1 

October  1 

October  1 

October  1 


Wiles,  Coffin  &  Smith 

U.  S.  Express  Company.. 
U.  S.  Express  Company.. 

F.   A.  Talbot 

U.  S.  Express  Company  .. 
O.  lousey  &  Co 


Olds  &  Andrews 

Indianapolis  Waterworks  Co.... 

F.  A.  Talbot 

Stewart  &  Barry 

Jno.  Jenkins 

A.  Wallace  &  Sons , 

U.  S.  Express  Company 

F.  A.  Talbot ." , 

S.  R.  Lippincott 

U.  S.  Express  Company 

F.  A.  Talbot 

Jno.  L.  Davidson 

W.  J.  HoUiday  &  Co 

Stewart  &  Barry 

WUes,  Coffin  &  Smith 

F.  A.  Talbot 

U.  S.  Express  Co 

F.  A.  Talbot 

F.  A.  Talbot 

Stewart  &  Barry 

Shaw  Carriage  Company , 

Indianapolis  Journal  Company. 

U.  S.  Express  Company 

TJ.  S.  Express  Company , 

Stewart  &  Barry 

Water  Works  Company 

Olds  &  Andrews 

F.  A.  Talbot 

U.  S.  Express  Company 

C.  HUl 

F.  A.  Talbot 

Shaw  Carriage  Company , 

H.  C.  Schultz 

F.  A.  Talbott 

Niblock,  Merrifield  &  Co , 

H.  C.  Schultz 

Lucke  &  Hill 

Stewart  &  Barry 

Wiles,  Coffin  i'Smith 

F.  A.  Talbot 

F.  A.  Talbot 

U.  S.  Express  Company 

C.  Hill 

Indianapolis  Water  Works  Co... 
Clara  V.  Lippincott 


Starch 

Expressage.. 
Expressage.. 

Salary , 

Expressage.. 
Soap 


Soap 

Water 

Salary 

Wax,  ink,  etc , 

Carpeting 

Soap 

Expressage 

Salary 

Blueing 

Expressage 

Salary 

Carpeting 

Irons 

Wax,  ink,  etc 

Soap 

Salary 

Expressage  on  crill  box. 

Salary 

Salary 

Wax 

Repairs  on  wagon 

Laundry  book  lists 

Expressage 

Expressage 

Wax  and  ink 

Water 

Soap 

Salary 

Expressage 

Smithing 

Salary 

Repairs  on  wagon 

Repairs  on  harness 

Salary 

Coal 

Harness 

Smithing 

Wax,  ink,  etc 

Soap 

Salary 

Salary 

Expressage 

Smithing 

Water 

Blueing 


Total  expenditures. 


838  32 
1  30 

4  35 
20  00 

1  85 

107  67 

3  00 
44  25 
20  00 

7  65 
10  25 
25  66 

2  40 
20  00 
10  00 

3  90 
20  00 

1  80 
25 

3  90 

119  70 

20  00 

3  00 

20  00 

20  00 

70 

7  25 

19  00 

2  20 

3  40 
2  70 

62  25 
110  25 

20  00 
2  85 

5  00 
20  00 

6  50 

2  00 
20  00 

100  00 

5  30 
10  05 

6  10 

108  37 
20  00 
20  00 

3  70 
2  40 

69  00 
14  36 

$1,172  63 
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Ddaikd  Knitting  Beceipts  and  Expenditures. 


KECEirTS. 


December  12,  1S77 — Received  of  A.  J.  Howard,  Pri-son  South,  for 

1,300  do/.t-n  .-^ocks  S390  00 

October      31,  1S7S — Received  of im-  tliree  pairs  of 

stockings 1  00 

Total  knitting  receipts $391  00 


EXPENHITfRES. 

October      31,  1S7S — Paid  for  yarn $577  G9 

October      31,1878 — Paid  for  expressage,  telegraphing,  etc 3  75 

:?581  44 


Expended  in  excess  of  receipts,  carried  to  working  fund...  $190  44 

Shipment,  October,  1S7S,  to  A.  J.  Howard,  1,400  dozen  pairs  socks,  not 
vet  remitted  for,  for  Pri.son  South,  at  'lb  cents 

Also,  shipment  to  J.  A.  OTirien,  700  dozen  pairs  socks,  not  yut  remitted 
for,  for  Plaintield  Reform  School,  at  22  cents 

Respectfully  .submitted^ 

JAMES  SMITH, 

Steward. 
Novemher  1,  1878. 


SECRETARY'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers : 

Ladies  : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  classification 
of  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31,  1878,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  various  allowances  made  by  you,  and  of  the 
w^arrants  drawn  for  the  payment  thereof: 

On  account  of  Salaries,  viz. : 

Board  of  Managers $480  00 

Superintendent  and  Officers 3,334  00 

Employes 1,560  00 

$5,374  00 

On  account  of  groceries  and  provisions 3.352  45 

On  account  of  flour,  meat,  and  pork 3,400  84 

6,753  29 

On  account  of  drugs  and  medical  attendance 528  45 

On  account  of  undertaker  and  lot  in  cemetery 60  00 

588  45 

On   account   of   transportation   and  discharge  allowance  to 

prisoners 572  00 

On  account  of  illuminating  gas 360  00 

On  account  of  fuel 1,558  74 

On  account  of  water 529  67 

2,448  41 

On  account  of  clothing  and  bedding 2,795  90 

On  account  of  stable  expense  188  20 

On  account  of  livestock  37  00 

225  20 

On  account  of  school  furniture  and  stationery 172  14 

On  account  of  postage  and  box  rent 83  00 

255  14 

On  account  of  house  furnishings .         578  70 

On  account  of  table  ware  and  kitchen  furnishings 657  35 

On  account  of  material,  labor,  lumber,  etc 292  25 

On  account  of  seeds,  tools,  plants,  and  hardware 143  00 

On  account  of  steam  fitting,  plumbing,  and  repairs 109  86 

1,781  16 
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On  account  of  improvements,  viz. : 

Carpentry , 

Painting  and  glazing , 

Repairs  on  roof 

Rejjairs  on  engine  and  boiler... 


Total. 


$96 

31 

72 

11 

12-4  00 

41-1 

03 

706  4.> 

- 

$21,500  OO 

Statement  showing   actual  expenditures  on  account  of  current 
living  expenses : 

Total  disbursements $21,500  00 

Less  amount  paid  for  improvements,  including  S6S.36  glazing  bill  of 

.former  Board 706  45 

Net  expenses — living 20,793  55 

Net  expenses  per  month 1,732  79 

Net  expense  per  week  (52  weeks) 399  88 


Resources  and  Disbursements  in  account  with  State  Treasury. 

RESOrKCES. 

October  31,  1877 — By  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  clos- 
ing October  31,  1878 $21,500  00 

DISBUKSEMENTS    OR   WARRANTS    DRAWN. 

December  3,1877 — Warrant  for  November  allowances $1,574  36 

January      3,1878 — Warrant  for  December  allowances 1,799  97 

February    5,1878 — Warrant  for  January  allowances 1,836  97 

March         5,  1878— Warrant  for  February  allowances 1,627  35 

April  2,  1878— Warrant  forlMarch  allowances 1,430  64 

May  6,1878 — Warrant  for  April  allowances 1,733  22 

June  1,1878 — Warrant  for  May  allowances 1,700  33 

July  1,1878 — Warrant  for  June  allowances 1,590  83 

August        5,  1878— Warrant  for  July  allowances  2,095  52 

September  2,  1878— Warrant  for  August  allowances 2,286  99 

October       7,  1878— Warrant  for  September  allowances 2,200  22 

October     31,  1878— Warrant  for  October  allowances 1,623  60 

Total §21,500  00 
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ITEMIZED  MONTHLY  ALLOWANCES. 


Date 
Allowed. 


1S77. 


.   3 

.   8 

.   3 

^.   3 

.   3 

\  3 

>.   3 

\   3 

.   3 

O 

.  3 

.   3 

.   3 

.   3 

.   3 

>.  3 

.   3 

.   3 

.   3 

.   3 

.   3 

.   3 

.   3 

.   3 

.   3 

.    3 

.   3 

.   3 

.   3 

-.  3 

\  3 

\  3 

.   3 

1878. 

'rv  3... 

'rv  3... 

'ry  3... 

'rv  3... 

•rv  3... 

'IT  3... 

'rv  3... 

'rv  3... 

'rv  3... 

'ry  3... 

'rv  3... 

'rv  3... 

'ry  3... 

'rv  3... 

'rv  3... 

'rv  3... 

'rv  3... 

'rv  3... 

'rv  3... 

'rv  3... 

'rv  3... 

'rv  3... 

I'rv  3... 

'rv  3... 

'rv  3... 

I'ry  3... 

I'rv  ?,... 

I'rv  3... 

i'rv 

3... 

No. 


Claimant. 


Natuee  of  Claim. 


■\Viles,  Coffin  &  .Smith... Groceries  , 

AV.  I.  Ripley Groceries  , 

Clias.  Thomas Crroceries 

Eesener  it  Hartman |  Flour 

M.  Ponder 

Pietre  &  Henderson 

Fall  Creek  Ice  Co 

A.  A.  Barnes 

W.  J.  Gillespie 

James  Smith 

Officers  and  employes 

Niblock,  Merritield  &  Co 

J.  C.  &  J.  Adams 

Indianapolis  Gas  Light  Co 

Indianapolis  Water  Works  Co... 

Cathcart  &  Cleland 

American  Ex.  Co 

W.  B.  Burlord 

Yohu  Bros 

Morris,  GoiTell  &  Jones 

Boll  &  Morris 

Jno.  Knight 

Bvram,  Cornelius  &  Co 

Pettis,  Ivers  &  Co 

Hogshire  &  Beissner 

J.  B.  Greenway 

Anna  Long  and  Nell  Spencer... 

Florence  Taylor 

D.  E.  McDonbugh,  G.  T.  A 

James  Smith 

Vajen,  New  &  Co 1  Hardware 

W.  B.  Holloway Stamps 

Jno.  Jenkins I  Carpentry... 

Kregelo  &  Son Undertaker 


Meat 

Killing  hogs , 

Ice 

Provisions  , 

Coffee,  tea  and  spices , 

Potatoes,  marketing , 

Salaries 

Coal  

Coal  

Gas 

Water  

Stationery 

Expressage , 

Notary  pubUc  seal  

Books 

Queeosware 

Housbfurnishings 

Furniture 

Dry  goods 

Dry  goods , 

Shoes , 

Eepairing  shoes 

Discharged   prisoners 

Ticket — reform  girl  leaving., 
Ticket— reform  girl  leaving., 
Pi'ovender , 


M.  O'Connor  &Co 

Chas.  Thomas 

Daggett  &  Co 

Parrott,  Nickum  &  Co 

Resener  &  Hartman 

Resener  &  Hartman 

H.  H.  Hall 

M.  Pouder 

A.  A.  Barnes 

Geo.  Bickenback 

W.  J.  Gillespie 

Stewart  &  Barry 

Officers  and  employes 

Niblock,  Merritield"  A  Co 

A.Huston 

Indianapolis  Gas  Light  Co 

Indiaiispfilis  Water  Works  Co... 

Merrill,  Hubbard  &  Co 

E.  B.  Porter 

W.  R.  Holloway 

H.  Frommeyer 

W.  S.  Ryan,  agent 

Geo.  F." Adams 

L.  S.  Ayres&Co 

Murphy,  Johnston  &  Co 

V.K.Hendricks  &,  Co 

J.  B.  Greenway 

Mary  J.  Carter 

Libbie  Day,  Susie  Evans,  Alice 

Evans,  Melis.sa  and  Sarah  J. 

Strong  and  A.  Powell 

D.  E.  Donough, agent 

T.  Long 

James  Smith 

Shaw  Carriage  Co 

Geo.  K.  Share  &  Co 

J.  Geo.  Stilz 

C.  Vonnegut 

A.  Isensee 

Ike  King 

Chas.  Doherty 


Groceries 

Groceries 

Candy  

Crackers  

Flour 

Flour 

Flour 

Meat 

Provisions  

Provisions 

Coffee 

Drugs 

Salaries 

Coal 

Ki':dling 

Gas 

Water 

Stationery  

Bibles 

Stamps  and  box  rent 

Queensware 

Bureaus 

Repairs  on  range  and  stoves 

Dry  goods 

Dry  goods 

Slioes 

Eepairing  shoes ^.. 

Discharged  prisoner 


Discharged  prisoners 

Ticket — reform  girl  leaving 

Straw 

Straw,  hauling,  etc 

Repairs  on  kellogg 

Washers 

Seed 

Hardware 

Locks,  keys,  etc 

Smithing , 

Plumbing* 


Amount. 


S151  90 
15  20 

48  70 
101  00 

110  94 

3  50 

8  70 
52  60 
17  63 

111  06 
398  00 

89  40 
38  00 

49  80 
54  00 

5  46 
25 

4  00 

9  20 
21  34 

4  35 

17  60 

90  12 

2  40 
49  00 

6  10 
30  00 

5  25 
13  35 
26  74 
13  77 

6  00 

4  00 

15  00 

211  48 

12  28 

5  00 
5  39 

131  17 
127  15 

16  50 
100  62 

30  54 

3  80 

7  00 
29  44 

398  00 
174  97 

1  50 
41  00 
37  50 

5  11 

13  90 
9  00 

2  61 

18  00 
76  31 
98  71 
40  58 
72  00 
11  15 
15  00 


65  00 
4 

5  00 
4  50 
3  50 
1  00 

SO 
3  51 

6  05 
3  00 

7  65 
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ITEMIZED  MONTHLY  ALLOWANCES.— Continued. 


Date 
Allowed. 


1878. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5 
Feb 
Feb.  5 
Feb.  5 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5, 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb 
Feb 


5 


No. 


Claimant. 


>J0 

01 

92 

93 

94 

95 

9G 

97 

9S 

99 

100 

101 

102 

lUo 

1(14 

1105 

IIOG 

1107 

ilOS 

il09 

Mar.  5 illO 

Mar.  5 ;111 

Mar.  5 112 

Mar.  5 '113 

Mar.  5 1114 

Mar.  5 IllS 

Mar.  5 Illfi 

Mar.  5 [117 

Mar.  5 illS 

Mar.  5 Ill9 

Mar.  5 jl20 

Mar.  3 il21 

Mar.  5 'l22 

Mar.  5 123 

Mar.  5 :124 

Mar.  5 ll2o 

Mar.  5 126 

Mar.  0 127 

Mar.  5 '128 

Mar.  5 129 

Mar.  5 130 

Mar.  5 'l31 

Mar.  5 132 

,  Mar.  5 '133 

Mar.  5 134 

Mar.  0 !l35 

Mar.  5 136 

Mar.  5 137 

Mar.  5 ll:3S 

Mar.  5 ;139 

Mar.  5 |l40 

141 
142 
143 
144 
14.5 
146 
147 
148 
149 


Apr.  2. 
Apr.  2. 
Apr.  2. 
Apr.  2. 
Apr.  2. 
Apr.  2. 
Apr.  2. 
Apr.  2. 
Apr.  2. 


A;  Wallace 

Cliarle.s  Th.nnas 

W.  P.  Ki|,ley 

J.  W.  K.    Lemou 

H.  H.  Hall 

M.  Pouaer 

Coffin,  Wheat,  Fletcher  J£  Ox 

G.  G.    Ilolmau 

W.  J.  Gillespie 

Dr.  Theo.  Parviii 

Stewart  &  Barry 

Managor.s,  Officers  A  Euiploves. 

Niblaek,  Merrilield  Ji  O' 

Thomas  W.  Lewis 

Iiuliauaiwlis  Gas  Li,i;ht  Co 

Iiuiiaiiapolis  Water  Works 

Yohii  Brothers 

W.  R.  llollowav.  Postmaster.. 

R.  L.  McOuat....' 

Morris,  Gorrcll  &  Jones 

C.  P.    lliitcliinson 

Murphy,  Johnston  Jt  Co 

Pettis,  Ivei-si-  Co 

Hogshire  it  Reissuer 

J.  B.  Greenway 

Thomas  Barnett 

I).  R.  Doiio\igh,   ageni 

Chas.  W.  Furgason. 

T.  Long 

Z.  T.  Wiley 

R.  C.  Sturm 

Vajen,  Kew  i  Co 

Wm.  Dell  &  Sons 

Capital  City  Planing  Mill 

John  Jenkins 

Dean  Brothers 

Conduit,  McKnight  i  Co 

Charles  Thomas 

H.  Ehrisman 

W.  N.  Ford 

Resener  i  Hartman 

M.  Pouder 

W.  J.  GiUespie 

J.  W.  K.  Lemon 

L.  M.  Fitzhiigh  i  Co 

J.  Scheid  A  Co 

Stewart  ct  Barry 

Officers  and  Employes 

Niblack,  Merrifield  &  Co 

Niblack,  Merrifield  &  Co 

A.  W.  Morgan 

Indianapolis  Gas  Light  Co 

Indianapolis  Water  Works  Co. 

W.  R.   Holloway 

J.  B.  Hoffman 

J.  C.    Knight,  agent 

Hibhen,  Pattison  A  Co.....*. 

L.  S.  Ayers  &  Co 

Palmer  Jc  Barnard 

J.  B.  Greenway 

H.  S.  Frink '. 

D.  R.  Donongh,  agent 

E.  L.    Johnson 

A.   Dunlap 

R.  C.  Sturm 

Vajen,  New*  Co 

John  L.  Davidson 

AViles,  Coffin  &  Smith 

W.  P.  Ripley 

Charles  Thomas 

H.  H.    Hall 

Resener  &  Hartman 

M.  Pouder 

W.  J.  Gillespie 

J.  W.  K.  Lemon 

A.  A.  Barnes 


Natuee:  of  Claim. 


Ciroceries 

Groceries  

Groceries 

Provisions 

Flour 

Meat 

Poi-k 

Provisions 

CollVe 

SaUiry  three  months 

Drugs 

Salaries 

Coal  

Kindling-wood 

Gas 

Water 

Books 

.Stamps 

Kitchen  furniture 

Queensware 

Rag  carpet 

Dry  goods 

Dry  goods 

Shoes 

Repairing  shoes 

Ticket— reform  girl  leaving.. 

Ticket— reform  girl  leaving.. 

Corn  

Straw 

Hay  

Pasturage 

Hardware 

Lime  and  cement 

Lumber 

Carpentry 

Repairs  on  steam  pump 

Groceries 

Groceries 

Flour 

Flour 

Flowr 

Meat. 

Coffee 

Provisions 

Tea 

Fish  

Drugs 

.Salaries 

Coal 

One  set  scales 

Lard  oil 

Gas 

Water 

Stamps 

Repairing  tinware 

Furniture 

Dry  goods 

Dry  goods 

Shoes 

Repairing  shoes 

Repairing  sewing  machines.. 

R.  R   tickets— reform  girls. ., 

Discharged  prisoners 

R.  R.  tickets— reform  girls... 

Pasturage 

Hardware 

Carpentry 

Groceries 

Groceries 

Groceries  

Flour 

Flour 

Meal 

Coflee 

i  Provisions 

I  Provisions 


Totals. 


114  72 
5  GO 

11  20 

16  09 

92  50 
108  89 
284  56 

28  19 

10  40 
87  .50 

11  25 
518  OO 
165  60 

1  25 
54  00 
44  54 

5  47 

8  00 

9  35 
39  20 

3  38 
122  43 

3  90 
9  .501 

10  85 

4  00 
7  55 
9  08 

5  00 

6  10 

7  50 
6  82 
4  00 

2  32 

10  oo! 

8  23   31,836  97 
168  10' 


13  49 
24  70; 
90  .35, 
122  80 
94  82 

10  35 
21  39' 

18  3o; 

2  3Sl 

11  31' 
398  00 
158  20' 

60  00 

32  90 

38  20 

32  40 

5  00 

1  90; 

5  85 

1.59  35 

5  2,5j 

45  35 

9  95 

4  35 

8  95 
50  OOl 

9  26l 
7  .50' 

7  45' 
9  50' 

172  69 
13  25 

8  92: 
140  20 

4  00 
103  82 
26  60 

7  62 
11  55 


1, 627  35 
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150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

1611 

1621 

163 

1641 

165i 

166' 

167i 

168: 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178' 

1791 

180i 

ISlj 

182, 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187! 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198: 

199. 

200  j 

201 

202: 

203 1 

204! 

205: 

206 1 

207 

2081 

209! 

210 

211 

212: 

213| 

2141 

215: 

.,     216' 

June  1 ;  2l7i 

June  1 ]  218! 

June  1 !  219 

220' 
221  j 

222: 

223 
224 

225, 

3  K 


No. 


Claimant. 


G.  Berner 

James  Smith 

Reker  <fe  Kennedy 

Stewart  &  Barry 

Officers  and  employes 

Niblock,  Merrifield  <fc  Co 

W.  P.Gallup 

Indianapolis  Gas  Light  Co 

Indianapolis  Water  Works  Co. 

Sentinel  Company 

W.  S.  HoUowav 

R.  L.  McOuat...". 

Murphy,  Johnston  &  Co 

Close  &  Wasson 

J   W.  Perkins 

Hogshire  &  Reissner 

J.  B.  Greenway 

D.  B.  Donough,  Agent 

R.  C.  Sturm 

E.  B.  Eichofts  &  Bro 

J.  George  Stilz 

Sarah  Cox 

Vajen,  New  &  Co 

Sinker,   Davis  iS;  Co 

A.  Cammel 

W.  Williams 

L.  Koumholz 

D.  Kregeloii  Son , 

M.  O'Connor*  Co 

Charles  Thomas ' 

Reseller  &  Hartman 

M.  Pouder  

Coffin,  Wheat,  Fletcher  &  Co... 

S.  N.  Gold  &  Co 

W.  J.  Gillespie 

L.  M.  Fitzhugh  &  Co 

Reker  &  Kennedy 

James  Smith 

Stewart  &  Barry 

Dr.  Theo.  Parvin 

Managers,  officers  and  employes 

Niblock,  Merriiield  i  Co 

Indianapolis  Gas  Light  Co... 
Indianapolis  Water  Works  Co... 
Merrill,  Hubba.d  &  Co 

E.  B.  Porter 

W.  R.  Hollowav 

Morris,  Gorrell  &  Co 

Byram,  Cornelius  <fe  Co 

Hibben,  Pattison  ife  Co 

Close  &  Wasson 

L.  S    Ayres  &  Co 

V.  K.  Hendricks  &  Co 

Hogshire  &  Reissner 

Mary  O'Neil  &  V.  Powers.... 

Thomas  Barnett 

Ike  King 

C.  Vonnegut 

T.  Floyd 

Builders'  and  Manuf'trs'  Ass'n.. 

John  Knight 

Pioneer  Brass  Works 

iJean  Bros 

David  Kregelo 

Mrs.  P.  R.  Pearson 

John  L.  Davidson 

Haugh  &  Co 

Conduit,   McKnight  &  Co... 

Charles  Thomas 

Besener  <fe  Hartman 

W.N.  Ford 

H.   Reichenmayer 

M.  Pouder 

T.  L.  Bacon 

W.  J.  GiUespie 

Reker  &  Kennedy 

.  W.  G. 


Nature  of  Claim. 


Amount. 


Market  stuff. 

Market  stuff. 

Fish 

Drugs 

Salaries 

Coal 

Rebuilding  scales 

Gas 

Water , 

Daily  paper  six  months.... 

Stamps 

Kitchen  utensils 

Dry  goods 

Dry  goods 

Straw , 

Shoes 

Repairing  shoes 

Tickets — reform  girl 

Pasturage 

Trees 

Seed  and  plants 

Seed  and  plants 

Hardware 

Flue  plug 

Manure  and  hauling 

Digging 

Cleaning  cesspool 

One  case  and  grave 

Groceries 

Groceries 

Flour 

Meat 

Pork , 

Provisions 

Coffee,  etc 

Tea 

Fish 

Marketing 

Drugs 

Salary 

Salaries 

Coal 

Gas 

Water 

Books  and  stationery 

Bibles 

Stamps  and  box  rent 

Queensware 

Dry  goods 

Dry  goods 

Dry  goods 

Dry  goods 

Shoes 

Shoes 

Discharged  prisoners 

Arresting  runaway  girl... 

Smithing 

Hardware 

Sharpening 

Lumber 

Plumbing  material 

Plumbing  material 

Plumbing  material 

Undertaker 

One  lot  in  Greenlawn  Cemetery 

Carpentry 

Iron  bars  to  attic  windows. 

Groceries 

Groceries 

Flour 

Flour 

Flour 

Meat 

Provisions 

Coffee  and  spice 

Fish 


82  55 

1  50 
3  33 

10  50 
398  00 
102  34 

18  00 

27  00 
51  60 

5  00 

5  00 

5  90 

139  60 

16  09 
5  50 

59  30 
9  00 

2  80 

7  50 

3  30 
10  45 

3  58 

8  55 
60 

19  00 
1  00 

20  00 
5  00 

148  51 

8  53 
129  96 

69  86 

7  14 

15  13 

5  25 

37  80 

5  50 

23  50 

22  83 

87  50 

513  00 

126  25 

28  20 
28  58 

7  45 
3  00 

9  00 
50  89 

113  05 
46  72 
18  47 
5  33 
37  80 
12  50 


30  00 

2  40 

1  65 

6  85 

70 

5  08 

6  00 

31  73 

2  00 

15  00 

20  00 

19  38 

.30  68 

95  00 

22  40 

121  60 

119  00 

5  75 

103  48 

28  68 

38  40 

2  64 
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Date 
Allowed. 

No.                    Claimant. 

Xatvrk  ok  Claim. 

Amount. 

Totals. 

June  1 

June  1 

1 

226   Jamo^  .Smith 

227,  Stewart  A;  Barry 

Marketing  nod  straw 

Drugs 

Salaries 

Coal 

Kindling  wood 

GaB    

§17  32 

6  45 
393  00 
115  50 

1  25 
21  60 
46  20 

8  70 
1  25 
5  00 

,        16  97 
164  19 
28  55 
84  .55 

19  00 
10  30 
30  00 

1  20 

16  05 

5  00 

1  60 

14  20 
18  39 

1  82 

1  50 
5  00 

7  50 
37  0( 
68  36 

15  93 
i:«  59 

3  63 
42  79 

13  05 

9  00 
96  42 

15  81 
10  90 

2  50 

1  88 

20  80 
413  00 

94  77 

14  60 

37  50 

16  26 

14  05 
5  00 

4  10 

38  40 
70  00 

100  00 
42  11 

17  05 
44  75 

5  50 
164  54 

3  23 

2  40 
20  00 

2  00 

15  00 
20  45 

5  .35 
50  00 

10  50 
1  00 
5  10 

18  75 
170  57 

11  28 
31  50 

108  00 
83  08 
92  S7 
54  99 

June  1 

June  1 

June  1 

229  Niblook.  Merrilield  A  C<i 

230  Wash  Hoaex 

231  liulianapolis  (J.is  Light  Co 

232  Indi.TnaiKjlis  Water  Works  Co.. 
2;B    W.  B   Biirfora 

234  Cal  K.  Daruall.. 

235  W.  K.  lloUowav 

236  K.  1,.  McOuat..'. 

June  1 

Water 

June  1 

June  1 

June  1.... 
June  1 

Stationery,  ink,  etc 

Recording  deed 

Stamps 

June  1 

June  1 

237    llihl>.-u.  Pattisou  A  Co 

■2ZS'  Murphv,  Jdlinston  A  Co 

239:  V.  K.  Hoiidricks  ct  Co 

240    Hogsliire  A  Reissner 

24r  J.  B.  (ireenwav 

242;  Marv  AVliite  an.l  Huldah  Hall.. 

2431   1).  K.  D.in.muh 

244|  -Mr.  Covdill..." 

24.5    T.  I^ewis 

Dry  goods 

June  1 

June  1 

June  1 

June  1 

June  1 

June  1 

Shoes 

.Shoes 

Repairing  shoes 

Discharged  prisoners 

Ticket—reform   girl 

June  1 

Plants 

June  1 

246    K.  C.  Sturm 

Plants 

June  1 

247    Vajen.New  A  Co 

24Sl  Buildor.«'A  Mfrs.  Association... 

249  Capital  Citv  Planing  Mill 

250  William  Dell  A  Song 

251  Dr.  (Jliver 

June  1 

June  1 

Luml)er 

June  1 

June  1 

June  1 

252]  A.  Caniiiiell 

2.';3    Butlor  A  Bill.-; 

2.S4    Brownini;  4  Sloan 

2o.t'  John  L.  Davidson 

256    Wile.s,  Coffin  A  Smith 

2.57    Charle.-i  Tlioma.* 

258    W.  J   Gillespie 

2.59'  Reiseiier  A  Hartman 

260  Coffin,  Wheat,  Fletcher  A  Co... 

261  M.  Pouder 

262  S.  U.  Gold  A  Co 

263  James  Smith 

264:  Thomas  Barnett 

265  Keker  A  Kennedy 

266  Stewart  A  Barry.! 

267  Officei's  and  employes 

June  1 

June  1 

June  1 

Bill  of  .\.  Harder,  glazing 

81,  700  33 

July  1 

Julv  1 

July  1 

Coffee 

July  1 

Flour 

July  1 

Pork 

July  1 

Meat     

July  1 

July  1 

July  1 

July  1 

July  1 

Chickens 

Fish 

Drugs 

Julv  1 

Salaries 

Coal 

Gas 

Water 

July  1 

Julv  1 

July  1 

268  Xiblock.  Merritield  A  Co 

269  Indianapolis  Gas  Light  Co 

270  Indianapolis  Water  Works  i^o... 

271  Boweii.  Stewart  A  Co 

Julv  1 

Julv  I 

272  Cathoart  A  Cleland 

273  "W.  R.  Holloway 

274  H.  Frommever! 

275  I.  L.  Frankem 

276  J.  D.  Miller,  agent 

277  Moonev,  Tavlor  A  Smith 

27S    Udell  Ladder  Works 

279    A.  Gall 

Bibles 

July  1 

July  1 

July  1 

July  1 

Julv  1 

July  1 

Julv  1 

Julv  1 

280   Hot;shire  A  Reissner.. 

Julv  1 

281  J.  B.  Greenway 

282  Murphv,  Johnston  A  Co 

July  1 

July  1 

283    Pettis,  Ivers  A  Co 

284'  D.  R.  Donough,  agent 

285'  Samuel  Barker 

286    Stearns  &  Stemmoiis 

July  1 

July  1 

Julv  1 

Julv  1 

287;  Liicv  Weatherspoon 

288    Vajen,  Xew  &  Co 

289:  J-  George  Stilz 

290  City  of  Indianapolis 

291  A.  Cammel  and  S.  Berrv 

292  S.  W.ade .' 

293  Lovel  Bass 

294  John  L.  Davidson 

295  Conduit.  McKnight  A  Co 

296  Charles  Thomas 

297,  T.  Lvon  Whvte 

298!  Resener  A  Hartman 

299   M.  Pouder 

300;  Coffin,  Wheat,  Fletcher  &  Co... 
301    A.  A.  Barnes 

Julv  1 

July  1 

July  1 

Julv  1 

Julv  1 

Jalv  1 

July  1 

1,590  83 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Teas 

August  5... 

Flour 

August  5... 
Augusts... 
Augusts... 

Meat 

Pork 

Provisions 

Sb 
ITEMIZED   MONTHLY  ALLOWANCES— Continued. 


Date 
Allowed. 


1878. 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

August  S... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

August  S... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

August  S... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Augusts... 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Septr  2 , 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

■  Sept.  2 

Sept.  2  .... 
•  Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 


No. 


Claimant. 


Nature  op  Claim. 


302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
3091 
3101 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316j 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331; 
332 
333 
334i 
335j 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350: 
3S1 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 

361 ; 

362; 
363: 
364; 
365 
366 
367; 
368i 
3691 
370 1 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 


James  Smith 

W.  J.  Gillespie 

Fall  Creek  Ice  Co 

A.  M.  Kennedy 

Clara  Lippincott 

Stewart  &  Barry 

Dr.  Theo.  Parvin 

Managers,  officers  and  employes 

ISiblock,    Merritield  &  Co 

Indianapolis  Gas  Co 

Indianapolis  Water  Works  Co.. 

Cathcart  &  Cleland 

Fletcher's  Bank 

W.  R.  HoUoway 

Speigel,  Thorns  &  Co 

A.Gail 

R.  L.  McOuat 

Chas.  L.  Hutchinson 

C.  Meyer  &  Co 

Mooney,  Taylor  &  Smith 

Morris,  Gorrell  &  Jones 

Hibbeu,  Pattison  &  Co 

Murphy,  Johnston  &  Co 

Hogshire  &  Reisener 

J.  L.  Laken 

J.  B.Green  way 

D.  R.  Donough 

Alice  Hays 

Eliza  Murray 

Simon  Smock 

C.  Vonnegut 

Builders'  &  M'f'rs  Association 

Wm.  Dell  &  Sons 

Dietrich  Leckang 

C.  Wright 

L.  Kruniholz 

Pioneer  Brass  Works 

J.  L.  Davidson 

M.  O'Connor  &  Co 

Chas.  Thomas 

W.  J.  Gillespie 

Resener  A  Hartman 

M.  Pouder 

A.  A.  Barnes 

T.  L.  Bacon 

T.  Lyon  Whyte 

James  Smith 

Fall  Creek  Ice  Co 

Stewart  &  Barry 

Officers  and  employes 

Niblock,  Merrifield  &  Co 

Sinker,  Davis  &  Co 

Indianapolis  Gas  Light  Co 

Indianapolis  Water  Works  Co, 

F.  M.  Herron 

Yohii  Bros 

W.  R.  Holloway 

Morris,  Gorrell  &  Jones 

H.  Frommeyer 

Murphy,  John.ston  &  Co 

Byram,  Cornelius  &  Co 

L.  S.  Avres  &  Co 

V.  K.  Hendricks  &  Co 

C.  Freidgen 

J.  B.  Greenway 

Anna  Lewis  and  Anna  Goins. 

Eva  Jeffries 

Robt.  Campbell 

D.  R.  Donough 

H.  C.Schultz 

Vajen,  New  &  Co 

A.  Isensee 

I.  L.  Frankem 

Wm.  Dell  &  Sons 

L.  Krumholz 

Wm.H.  Morrison 


Marketing 
Coflfee,  etc.. 
Ice 


Fish 

Honey 

Drugs 

Salary 

Salaries 

Coal 

Gas 

Water  

Bibles 

Checks 

Stamps 

Furniture 

House  furnishings 

Repairing  roof  aud  utensils... 

Rag  carpet 

Wax  tapers 

Balance  on  hose 

Queensware 

Dry  goods 

Dry  goods 

Shoes 

Painting  kellogg 

Repairing  shoes 

Tickets — reform  girls 

Discharged  prisoner 

Discharged  prisoner 

Straw 

Hardware 

Lumber 

Lime 

Brick 

Repairing  pump..... 

Cleaning  cesspool 

Plumbing  material 

Carpentry 

Groceries 

Groceries 

Coftee 

Flour 

Meat 

Provisions 

Provisions 

Teas 

Marketing,  etc 

Ice 

Drugs 

Salaries 

Coal  

Two-boiler  flues 

Gas 

Water 

Watchman  Detector  Tickets.. 

Gospel  hymns 

Stamps 

Queensware 

Queensware 

Dry  goods 

Dry  goods 

Dry  goods 

Shoes 

Shoes 

Repairing  shoes 

Discharged  prisoners 

Discharged  prisoner 

Arresting  runaway 

Tickets — reform  girls 

One  set  harness 

Hardware 

Locks,  keys,  etc 

Repairs  on  ranges 

Lime  and  bricks 

Cleaning  cesspool 

Survey  for  sewer 


814  02 

30  89 

6  15 

2  SO 
4  50 

16  41 

87  50 

519  00 

95  26 

16  60 
53  10 

6  70 

4  50 
9  00 

50  45 
8  00 

21  70 
6  72 

SO 

17  25 

51  26 
230  18 
106  05 

13  80 
16  50 
13  35 

12  45 
15  00 

15  00 

3  00 

4  85 
29  03 

2  95 

6  00 

3  25 
20  00 

13  86 

16  25 
174  69 

43  06 

22  17 
257  58 

98  68 
11  37 

14  05 
22  25 
39  36 

7  46 

14  67 
399  00 
177  56 
200  00 

19  60 
70  50 

5  00 
36  00 

6  00 

44  31 

7  51 
168  00 

27  77 

11  95 

215  30 

32  IS 

5  20 

15  00 

15  00 
10  00 
10  90 
25  00 

8  87 
3  45 

24  88 

6  70 

20  00 

16  00 
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ITEMIZED  MONTHLY    ALLOWANCES— Coiitliuietl 


Date 
Allowed. 


18' 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
(XI. 
Oct. 
(Jet. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
( tct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


No. 


Claimant. 


Natl're  of  ("lajm. 


AuHJuiil.     Totals. 


31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31.... 

31 

31 

31 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


378, 

37y 

380 
38 1 
382 
3'3 
3.s| 


3yo 
3;ii 
3'.rL' 

393, 


3y(i 
3>.i7 

3y8 
3yy 
luo' 

•lull 
■wt\ 

•103 
401 
■1(J;") 
40b 
■IU7 
•108 

4oy! 

410 

4ii; 

\\L 
413! 
411 

4l0| 

4u; 

417, 

418; 
4iyi 

-!20l 
421 

Si 

4241 

425' 
426 
.427 
4281 
42yj 
430 1 
431 
432' 
433 
434 
4o.=i 
430 
437 
438 

43y 

440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
44.5 
446 


Total 


Conduit,  McKiiiglit  A-  tVi 

Charles  Tliouiiis 

Rescuer  Jt  Hiirtiimu 

M. Ponder 

James  .•^initli 

CInirli-.s  L.  i'iulz 

Fall  Creek  Ice  Co 

.•8te\varl  A  Barrv 

W.  II.  Allen.....' 

( Xlieirs  and  eriiplDVes 

Niblu.-k,.\lerrilield  A  Oj 

hidianaixilis  (iasLi^'lit  Co 

liidiaiia|>iilis  Water  Wurk.s  Co... 

Howen,   Stiwart  Jt  Co 

W.K.  Hulloway,  P.M 

1.  L.   Kraiikeiii 

tii-iirne  F.  .Vilaiiis  A  Co 

K.  I..  .McOiial 

C.  F.  |iickiii.S4in  &  t'o 

.'^in^;er  Maiiufaetiirinj;  Co 

All»ri  (iall 

Byrani,  ('••melius  Jt  Co 

A .  1  la  y  w<kk1 

J.   li.  (Meeiiway 

L).  K.  Uuiiougli.  agl 

Tho.--.  Bariieli 

Maria  .Siuthard 

(  yiitliia  .\.  Wells 

Lucv    Utile 

Marv  Chadwell 

LiUv  Maxwell 

.-<arah  Willsy 

C.    A'oimegut 

L.  Kruiiiholz 

Dell  Jl  S^ius 

J.  L.   DaviJsou 

Sinker,  l)avis  &  Co 

Pioneer  Brass   Works 

U.  Kreyelo , 

Sclmull  iV  Co 

CUarlCs  Thomiis 

W.  J.  (ailespie 

Ke-sener  4   Hartnuin 

M.  Ponder 

Coltiu,  Grcenstreel  *i  Fletcher.. 

Chas.  L.  l>ietz 

Clara  \'.  Lippincotl 

Jaiues  Smith 

Dr.  Theo.  Parvio 

Stewart  &  Ban  y 

Mauat;ers,  officers  and  employes 

NiUlock,  Merritield  i  Co ..... 

Ind'polisGas  Light  Jt  CokeOj... 

Merrill,  Hubbard  &  Co 

W.  K.  Hollowav 

K.  L.  McOuat 

Hibben,  Pattison  Jl  Co 

L.  S.  Ayors  >s  Oj 

Amos  Sellers 

J.  B.  Gveenway 

James  Smith 


(iroceries 

Groceries 

Flour 

Meat 

Potatoes  and  marketing. 
Pr- 1  visions 


lee 

Drugs 

Drugs 

Pav-roll  dc])arlment  , 

Coal 

Gas 


Fannv  Morgan 

Wm   Dell  .sc  Sons 

Robert  Pietre 

L.  Kruiuholz 

(Capital  City  Planing  Mill. 

Pioneer  Brass  W^orks 

H.  Bernstein 

Sinker,  Davis  .£  Co 


Water 

.SeliiHil  iMH.ksainl  slatiouery 

.s^ianii>s,   ImiX  and  r«nl 

R;ingi- and  kitchen  ware 

t_'uliiva ting  utensils 

Kejiairs  on  ro^lV,  ete 

Desk 

.Sewing  machine 

Wall  paiM'r 

Dry  g.KKls 

Cork  sob- 

Ki,pairing  shoes 

Til  ket  — reform  girl 

.■-.arch — runaway  girl 

Disrharged  prisoner 

Discharged  prisoner 

Disehargid  prisoner 

Di-charged  prisoner 

Discharged  prisoner 

Discharged   pris<jner 

Hardware 

Cleaning  cesspool 

Liuie,  etc 

(J;iri,entry 

Iron  tankand  rel^airs 

Plumbing  and  gas  titling. 

(Jne  grave  and  case '. 

Groceries 

Groceries  

Groceries 

Flour 

Meat 

Hams 

Provisions 

Honey  and  blueing 

Potatoes,  provender,  etc 

Salary 

Drugs 

Salaries 

Coal 

(ras 

St;itionery  

Stamps 

isitchen  utensils 

Dry  goods 

Dry  goods 

Shoes 

Repairing   shoe^s 

Reward  for  and  expenses  in  ar- 
rest of  three  runaway  girls 

Discharged  prisoner 

Cement  pipe 

Labor   

Cleaning  cesspool 

Lumber 

Plumbing  material 

Glazing 

One  boiler  flue  plate 


213  u; 

34  80 

1,'iO  30 

y4  42 

r.4  ."jO 
.s  y  I 

0  48 
21  54 

1  75 
404  00 
112  h7 

20  SO 

27  41 

10  00 

241  75 
48  25 
i:;2  .'.0 

.■>(l  00 
30  00 

11  13 
147  43 

4  00 
t;  .sn 
.s  00 

2  75 
15  00 
15  IXI 
15  00 

y  00: 

7  00 
15  00 

G  OS 
15  00 

8  20 

2  .50' 
131   20 

35  23 

5  00    .«2,200  22 
123  23 

24  79 

3li  82 

105  25 

58  75 

ly  43 

15  34 

6  89| 
195  681 

.S7   50; 

11  50 

.524  00; 

71  02; 

28  601 

3  401 
6  OOJ 

24  881 

125  16l 

8  19 

17  .501 

11  10 

57  60 
15  00 

4  S3 

2  50 
20  00 

4  90 

5  16: 

3  75 

4  83     1,623  60 


S21,.50O  00 


JS'ovember  1,  1878. 


Re.spectfully  submitted, 

'  ANNA  DUNLOP,  Secretary, 
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Office  of  Auditor  of  Si'Afil, 

Indianapolis,  November  19,  187^!^. 

To  His  Excellency,  The  Governor  of  State : 

I  have  examined  the  foregoing  statement  of  disbursements  of 
the  Indiana  Reformatory  Institution,  and  find  tliat  the  amounts 
compared  with  tlie  original  bills,  receipts  and  vouchers,  which  have 
been  placed  on  file  in  this  office. 

E.  HENDERSON, 
Auditor  of  State. 


ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENT'S    REPORT. 


T<)  the  Board  of  M(Ui(i;/ers: 

Ladiks: — 1  feel  that  our  lalxir  the  past  year  has  been  attended 
with  great  suecesii,  there  having  been  improvement,  both  moral  and 
religious,  to  a  very  encouraging  extent.  With  but  few  exceptions, 
those  in  my  department  have  cheerfully  complied  with  the  rules  of 
the  Institution,  and  done  all  the  work  assigned  them.  I  find  that 
the  system  of  marking  for  "  daily  conduct,"  and  the  loss  of  time 
attendant  upon  bad  records,  has  the  desired  effect  upon  them.  We 
have  l)een  successtul  in  procuring  homes  for  those  going  out  who 
had  no  friends  to  go  to.  There  have  been  three  births;  two  of  the 
infants  deceased.  We  have  also  cared  for  one  child  i^elonging  to  a 
prisoner.  Had  one  death  among  the  inmates — Mary  Horton,  com- 
mitted from  Clay  county. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  thank  the  ladies  for  the  interest  they 
have  always  shown,  and  the  support  they  have  given  me. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ELMIRA   L.  JOHNSON. 


LITERARY  TEACHER'S   REPORT. 


The  school  has  been  kept  up  throughout  the  year  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  weeks.  All  girls  are  required  to  attend  except  those 
M'ho  will  shortly  be  discharged,  and  go  out  to  learn  more  perfectly 
the  domestic  arts,  and  a  few  who  were  doing  no  good  work  in 
school. 

The  school  is  composed  of  four  grades.  The  First  and  Second 
Reader  class  form  Xo.  1,  the  Third  Reader  class  forms  No.  2,  the 
Fourth  Reader  class  forms  No.  3,  the  History  reader  class  forms 
No.  4.  Nos.  1  and  2  have  been  taught  by  one  of  the  older  girls, 
who  is  fully  competent,  both  in  conduct  and  education. 

All  branches  are  taught  that  are  used  in  grades  correspondino-  in 
the  city  public  schools,  and  I  find  that  the  capacity  of  our  pupils, 
considering  their  former  advantages,  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  public  schools.  It  is,  I  think,  force  of  circumstances 
that  brings  most  of  them  here,  and  all  they  need  is  a  good  common 
school  education,  hand  in  hand  with  the  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing which  they  receive,  to  make  good  women,  an  honor  to  their  sex 
and  a  comfort  to  friends. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARTHA  M.  PRAY. 


SEWING   TEACHER'S   REPORT. 


To  the.  Board  of  }f(i iioarrs : 

Ladiks:- — The  nuinl)rr  of  t;irls  in  the  sewinu-  room  (Reformatory 
DcjKii'tiiuiU  I  ranucs  from  ton  to  over  tweiitv,  alternating;  sets  of 
oil-Is  inornino-  and  afleiMioon.  W'lien  thev  beo-iii  in  tliis  work,  thev 
show  a  ri'stless  (lisjiosiiion,  and  W(»nhl  much  rather  j)artieipate  in 
tlie  mort'  active  dnries  incident  to  the  I  nsiitulioii ;  liut  as  they  be- 
come aecnstonied  to  the  restraint  juit  npon  them,  they  sliow  consid- 
eral)le  stahilitv  df  charaetcr,  and  soon  h-arn  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  "work  !j,iven  tliem.  There  are  several  who  deserve  (iommenda- 
tion  in  this  respect, 

l\es]>eetfnlly  snhmitted, 

ANNIE  MATHER, 
Sewing  Teacher  from  Oct.  31,  1877,  to  Sept.  1,  1878. 


HOUSEKEEPER'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers: 

Ladies  : — In  looking  over  the  work  of  the  past  year,  I  see  much 
to  be  thankful  for.  In  the  various  departments  of  labor  I  find  the 
girls  generally  willing,  and  many  of  them  apt  to  learn,  though  the 
long-standing  habits  of  idleness  would  seem,  at  first,  to  present  an 
obstacle  exceedingly  difficult  to  surmount. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  depths  from  which  these  have 
come  that  are  gathered  about  us,  remembering  that  well  nigh  every 
influence  of  their  previous  lives  has  been  degrading,  and  that  (as 
with  many  is  the  case)  there  are  strong  natural  tendencies  to  evil, 
we  cannot  look  to  see  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  thoroughly 
changed  principles  and  lives.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  lift  up  the 
fallen  and  build  again  such  a  character  as  will  stand  the  test  of 
life's  battles.  Yet,  looking  into  the  faces  of  some  of  these  under 
our  charge,  noting  from  day  to  day  the  altered  looks  and  manners, 
we  cannot  say  "  all  has  been  for  naught " — this  labor  of  months  and 
years,  for  there  is  surely  promise  of  a  future  far  removed  from  the 
record  of  the  past.  True,  there  are  other  lives  upon  whose  pages 
we  can  not  look  so  hopefully ;  but  "  with  God  all  things  are  possi- 
ble," and,  prayerfully  sowing  the  seed,  we  can  trust  Him  for  the 
harvest  which,  in  after  years,  may  come  even  from  the  seemingly 
barren  soil.  I  would  respectfully  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Superintendent  and  my  sister  officers  for  their  uniform  kindness 
and  sympathy,  to  the  ladies  of  the  Board  for  their  courtesy,  and, 
above  all,  to  Him  to  whom  all  praise  is  due,  and  without  whom  we 
can  do  nothing. 

Very  respectfully, 

ELIZABETH  SHAW. 


4  R.  W.  G. 


LAUNDRY  TEACHER'S    REPORT. 


To  the  Bod  1(1  i,f  Ma)inr/er.'^: 

Ladies: — All  girls  in  tlie  In-titutictii  have  been  at  wm-k  in  this 
department  through  the  year,  an  average  of  twenty  at  a  time  wash- 
ing on  all  working  days.  The  familv.  house  and  ofticers'  work  has 
been  done,  and,  since  the  ■25th  ot"  March  last,  one  thousantl  live 
lunulred  and  forty-three  dozen  ])ieces  for  patrons,  with  conipara- 
tivelv  few  complaints  t'nr  bad  work. 

Jiut  few  of  the  girls  know  anything  about  washing,  and  it  re- 
([uires  time  and  a  vast  amount  of  pati(5nce  to  teach  them  and  bring 
their  work  up  to  the  standard.  The  majority  like  to  work,  and 
have  made  rapid  ])rogress.  Quite  a  number  do  fine  laundry  work, 
e(|ual  to  the  best  "custom  work,"  who  knew  nothing  about  it  a 
year  ago. 

The  deportment  iov  the  year  has  been  fair,  with  a  general  im- 
provement in  morals. 

Respectfullv  submitted, 

FRANCIS  A.  TALBOT. 


PHYSICIAN'S   REPORT.  i 


To  the  Board  of  Managers: 

Ladies: — Daring  the  year  terminating  with  October,  1878,  there 
liave  been  two  (2)\leaths  in  the  Reformatory — one  in  the  Reforma- 
tory Department,  the  other  in  the  Penal,  and  each  from  puhnonary 
consumption. 

Mary  E.  Harding,  sixteen  years  of  age,  died  on  the  6th  of  last 
November. 

Mary  Horton,  aged  seventy-four  years,  died  on  the  13th  of  April. 

The  number  visited  in  their  rooms  or  in  hospital  wards  during 
the  year  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  (136).  Nearly  one-half  of 
these  had  some  form  of  malarial  fever.  There  were  four  cases  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  also  four  of  pneumonia.  Next  in  number  to  the 
cases  of  malarial  fever  were  those  having  whooping  cough,  thirty- 
eight  being  aifected. 

You,  the  resident  officers,  and  all  the  friends  of  the  Institution, 
are  to  be  congratulated,  not  only  upon  its  successful  management 
and  increasing  usefulness,  but  also  upon  its,  exemption  from  any- 
serious  epidemic. 

Yours  respectfully, 

THEOPHILUS  PARVIN. 
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COMMISSIONERS'    REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency,  James  D.  Williams, 

Governor  of  Indiana : 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Boys^ 
begs  leave  now  to  present  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board, 
together  with  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  and  such  others  of 
the  officers  as  will  give  to  you  a  clear  statement  of  the  interests  of 
the  State  placed  in  their  hands. 

Number  of  boys  in  the  Institution 383 

Number  at  last  report 339 

Increase  during  the  year 44 

We  estimate  the  number  whif^h  will  be  in  the  Institution  on 

October  oi,  lyTD,  ut 425 

October  31,  1880,  at 475 

October  31,  1881,  at 525 

On  which  numbers  the  estimates  for  appropriations  for  the 
respective  years  may  be  safely  based ;  the  number  of  admissions, 
from  year  to  year,  runs  quite  regularly.  The  number  which  may 
be  out  on  ticket-of-leave  rests  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board.  The 
liberality  of  the  Board,  in  granting  tickets  the  past  year,  has  been 
quite  as  great  as  justice  to  society  would  allow. 

COST    PER    INMATE. 

As  required  by  the  20th  section  of  the  act  creating  the  house,  we 
estimate  the  cost  of  keeping  each  inmate  for  the  coming  year  at 
one  hundred  dollars.  This  sum  is  free  from  any  cost  or  charge 
upon  the  property. 


This  amount  is  but  half  the  sum  -which  your  present  board  found 
to  have  been  laid  when  the  trust  was  placed  in  their  hands,  and  we 
find  from  the  records  of  the  institution  that,  for  the  ten  years  of  its 
existence,  prior  to  the  present  year,  the  actual  cost  per  annum  for 
each  inmate,  free  from  any  charge  for  buildings  and  improvements, 
has  been  ^187. 50. 

We  have  now  brought  the  expenses  down  to  the  least  actual  ex- 
penditure of  money  consistent  with  the  wants  of  the  inmates  in 
food,  clothing,  and  care.  The  management  has  been  free  from  any 
circumstances  of  embarrassment  which  would  tie  them  down  to  any 
former  precedents.  This  freedom  to  buy  to  the  best  advantage  to 
the  State  has  enabled  us  to  make  an  exhibition  of  the  best  practical 
results  in  the  year's  work.  "SVe  make  the  following  comparative 
statement : 

The  aggregate  number  of  inmates  for  ten  years,  taking  the  num- 
ber for  each  year  as  the  number  at  its  close,  is  2,302 ;  the  aggregate 
cost  for  ten  years,  free  from  charges  for  buildings,  etc.,  is  $431,945, 
or  an  average  of  230  inmates,  at  an  average  cost  of  $43,000  per 
annum.  We  now  present  a  statement  for  the  current  year,  of  383 
inmates  and  an  expenditure  of  $36,300,  excluding  charges  for 
buildings  and  improvements.  We  feel  that  we  can  safely  say  this 
rate  can  not  be  reduced — the  cost  of  food  has  been  ten  cents  and  of 
clothing  three  cents  per  day  to  each  inmate.  The  supply  of  both  food 
and  clothing  has  been  abundant,  but  the  food  has  been  economically 
used  and  the  clothing  guardedly  taken  care  of.  The  law  requires 
us  ''  to  reform  the  characters  of  the  boys  and  preserve  their  health." 
Nearly  all  the  boys  come  from  the  homes  of  the  poor.  The  first 
step  in  their  reformation  is  to  better  their  physical  condition;  they 
must  have  a  clean  place  to  sleep,  plain  but  good  clothing,  an  abund- 
ance of  substantial  and  nutritious  food,  well  prepared  and  neatly 
served,  and  the  buildings  and  grounds  must  be  kept  clean  and  in 
good  order.  These  conditions  can  not  be  maintained  without  con- 
siderable expense ;  we  can  not  treat  the  boys  as  paupers  and  expect 
reformation.  We  are  also  required  "  to  promote  regular  improve- 
ment in  their  studies,  trades,  and  employment,  and  secure  to  them, 
fixed  habits  of  industry,  morality,  and  religion."  This  can  not  be 
done  without  first-class  teachers  and  employes.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  make  this  Institution  what  it  was  intended  to  be  by  the  law  cre- 
ating it,  viz.,  a  school  for  the  reformation  and  education  of  juvenile 
offenders,  we  think  the  expenditure  per  capita  has  about  reached  the 
lowest  limit  during  the  year  just  closed. 


PROPERTY   INTERESTS. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  legislature,  we  have  erected  an  ex- 
cellent Hospital  building,  a  description  of  which  we  gave  in  our 
last  report,  to  which  we  now  refer,  not  needing  to  repeat  it ;  it  has 
proved  not  only  a  blessing  to  the  sick,  of  which  we  may  speak  in 
another  place,  but  an  economy  to  the  State ;  the  cost  of  medicine 
and  medical  attendance  has  been  so  much  reduced  that  a  large  per- 
centage upon  the  cost  of  the  building  has  been  saved  to  the  State. 

After  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  render  safe  the  use  of  the 
chapel  in  the  upper  part  of  the  main  building  for  assembly  purposes, 
the  Board  acting  upon  the  advice  and  authority  of  proper  officers 
(a  record  of  which  is  found  in  the  minutes  of  their  May  meeting), 
proceeded  to  erect  a  chapel  or  assembly  room,  and  have  now  com- 
pleted and  brought  into  use  a  commodious  and  suitable  building, 
forty  by  seventy-five  feet,  sufficiently  large  for  many  years  to  come, 
where  the  entire  body  of  inmates  and  officers  may  be  gathered  for 
•evening  and  for  Sunday  services,  such  as  are  contemplated  by  the 
law  in  requiring  the  Board  "  to  employ  such  methods  of  discipline 
as  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  reform  the  characters  and  secure  fixed 
habits  of  industry,  morality  and  religion  on  the  part  of  the  inmates." 
A  strict  regard  has  been  had  in  the  construction  of  this  building  to 
real  value  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 

VENTILATION. 

Before  the  setting  in  of  last  winter,  the  Board  entered  upon  a  plan 
of  ventilation  for  the  school  rooms  and  dormitories;  in  our  reports 
of  1875,  1876  and  1877,  we  called  attention  to  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  buildings  with  regard  to  ventilation.  We  trace  to  the 
want  of  pure  air  and  plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  to  insufficient  hospi- 
tal accommodations,  the  unusually  fatal  sickness  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  Institution  in  former  years.  The  character  and  tendencies  of 
the  diseases,  leading  to  typhoid  fevers,  pneumonia,  consumption, 
with  other  less  fatal  characteristics,  prove  to  us  the  cause  in  a  large 
measure.  "VVe  ventilated  for  last  winter's  use  the  family  buildings 
which  were  in  the  worst  condition,  and  during  the  year  we  have  not 
had  a  death  in  the  Institution,  whereas  the  average  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Institution  has  been  1  45-100  percent,  per  annum,  which 
rate  continuing  this  year  would  have  given  five  or  six  deaths.  The 
oost  of  medicines  and  medical  attendance  has  been  reduced  about 


one-half.  It  is  our  present  intention  to  arrange  for  ventilating  the 
two  remaining  family  buildings  and  the  work  shop  before  winter 
shall  set  in. 

PURE    AVATER. 

There  are  several  bold,  never-failing  springs  close  to  the  build- 
ings, but  no  arrangements  have  been  made  to  supply  the  buildings^ 
unless  we  except  a  costly  futile  attempt  by  means  of  hydraulic  rams, 
to  supply  the  main  building. 

We  have  placed  an  iron  tank  in  the  tower  of  the  chapel,  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  water  from  it  to  the  various  buildings,  when 
suitable  reliable  arrangements  can  be  made  to  raise  the  water. 

Until  an  abundance  of  water,  with  pure  air,  is  sup])li(d,  the  disa- 
greable  smell  of  the  workhouse  will  hang  around  the  buiklings  and 
inmates.  We  can  not  too  strongly  impress  the  fact  that  a  healthy 
cleanliness  is  one  great  desideratum  in  elevating  and  reforming  the 
character  of  the  inmates. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  Institution  makes  it  necessary  to  add  a 
family  building  about  once  in  two  years.  The  families  are  now 
overcrowded.  There  should  not  be  exceeding  fifty  to  a  family^ 
There  is  an  excess  now.  A  building  will  be  needed  the  coming; 
summer. 

THE    FARM. 

The  number  of  large  boys  grows  rapidly.  The  demand  for  work 
on  the  farm  has  not  been  so  large  as  to  give  work  to  this  increasing- 
class.  Many  large  boys  who  should  be  employed  at  outdoor  work 
on  the  farm  have  to  be  kept  in  the  chair  shop.  Outdoor  manual 
labor  is  more  suitable  and  more  healthful  for  them.  It  must  be 
their  employment  when  they  leave  the  Institution.  The  mass  of 
the  inmates  will  either  be  laborers,  and  principally  on  farms,  here- 
after, or  they  will  go  to  help  swell  the  vicious,  criminal  or  lazzaroni 
classes  of  society.  That  these  boys  are  to  become  the  future  judges,, 
legislators,  governors,  etc.,  may  relieve  in  its  saying  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  casual  visitor  who  addresses  them,  but  it  is  the  merest 
sentiment. 

We  have  brought  under  cultivation  verv  nearlv  all  the  land  be- 
longing  to  the  State  which  can  be  so  used,  and  have  found  it  neces- 


sary  to  rent  additional  adjoining  land.  "VYe  have  here  the  labor 
sufficient  to  raise  all  the  supplies  of  grain  and  vegetables  needed 
for  the  use  of  the  Institution,  if  we  had  the  necessary  land.  We 
submit  to  the  good  sense  of  the  practical  body  of  legislators  who 
shall  determine  this  matter,  (a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
practical  farmers,)  whether  this  branch  of  our  work  shall  be  en- 
larged by  increasing  the  farm  or  not. 

The  crops  of  grain  this  year  have  been  good.  The  vegetable 
garden  of  some  forty  acres,  which  gave  us  a  considerable  revenue 
in  1877,  has  only  been  moderately  productive  this  year,  and  will 
barely  supply,  if  it  does  so,  the  wants  of  the  Institution. 

CHAIH    SHOP   INDUSTEY. 

We  entered  upon  the  year  with  the  caning  department  in  suck 
condition  of  efficiency  as  to  give  it  a  fair  opportunity  of  showing- 
what  its  capacity  for  earning  money  could  produce  in  results. 

The  invested  capital,  as  it  appeared  on  the  books  a  year  since,  wa& 
reduced,  on  final  settlement  with  the  former  Superintendent,  and  on 
adjusting  fully  the  accounts  due  the  Institution  from  different  par- 
ties for  work  done,  to  the  sum  of  f  7,730.73 — Avhich  sum  now 
represents  the  actual  value  of  the  cane  on  hand,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged indebtedness  of  the  different  parties  for  w^hom  work  was  done» 
This  sum  is  sufficient  for  the  successful  management  of  the  business 
of  the  shop.  The  profits  for  the  past  year  have  been  f  4,500,  wdiich, 
as  seen  by  the  annual  exhibit  accompanying,  has  been  paid  over  to 
the  State  treasury. 

SETTLEMENT. 

At  the  time  of  our  last  report  there  were  unsettled  claims  of 
several  years  standing,  amounting  to  some  $15,000 — a  large  part  of 
which,  it  was  thought,  might  fall,  with  its  liability,  on  the  State, 
and  prove  a  loss  in  that  sum ;  for  a  part  we  were  satisfied  the  State 
was  liable,  but  that  part  was  left  unadjusted  until  the  liability  for 
the  larger  amount  was  determined.  After  long  and  tedious  negotia- 
tions, decisions  were  finally  had  in  the  Marion  Superior  Court 
relieving  the  State  from  liability  as  to  those  claims  about  which  the 
Board  had  doubts;  since  which  time  we  have  paid  off  and  closed 
the  other  and  legal  claims,  using  $2,600  from  the  old  accumulated 
surplus,  arising  from  county  accounts  accruing  prior  to  the  changes 
made  in  the  law  at  the  last  session.  The  balance  of  that  fund  n©w 
passes  into  the  general  treasury  of  the  State. 
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FINANCES. 

Accompanying  the  tabular  statements,  at  the  close,  you  will   find 
details  from  which  we  give  this  summary: 

Receipts. 

Amount  appropriated  by  legislature ^53,000  00 

Amount  net  earnings  of  chair  shop 4,500  00 

Amount  of  sales  for  products  of  garden,  etc 884  29 

Amount  from  support  of  inmates 416  33 

Total $58,800  62 

Disbvrsemoits. 

Amount  of  expenditures  for  the  year ^43,000  00 

Amount  of  legislative  appro])riation  not  used  10,000  00 

Amount  of  earnings,  etc.,  })aid  over  in  1878 5,536  73 

Amount  of  earnings,  1877,  paid  State  treasury  263  89 

Total • $58,800  62 

The  cost  to  the  State  for  expenses  of  the  year  as  follows : 

Total  used $43,000  00 

Less  amount  used  on  property 6,701   20 

$36,298  80 
Less  amount  paid  State  treasury 5,800  62 

Net  expense  to  State $30,497  18 

JNO.  P.  EARLY, 
FINLEY  BIGGER, 
LEWIS  JORDAN, 

Commissioners. 
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I  signed  this  report  at  our  November  meeting,  after  a  casual 
examination.  After  a  more  careftil  reading,  I  must  say  that  I  can 
not  concur  in  the  language  used  in  regard  to  tickets  of  leave.  I 
have  always  insisted  that  when  a  boy  has  been  an  inmate  of  the 
institution  for  some  time,  has  obeyed  all  our  rules  and  obtained  his 
honor,  he  should  be  discharged.  Frequently  boys  are  sent  by  their 
parents  for  incorrigible  conduct,  and  after  a  year  or  more  of  disci- 
pline become  obedient  and  good  boys.  When  parents  apply  for  the 
discharge  of  those  boys,  it  should  be  granted.  It  is  true  the  board 
has  been  liberal  in  granting  discharges,  but  experience  and  reflec- 
tion has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  future,  the  board 
should  be  more  liberal  in  discharging  boys  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  Justice  to  many  of  the  boys  demands  this,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  tax-payers  of  the  State  wall  be  benefitted  by  the  saving 
made  in  the  expenses. 

I  feel  no  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  inmates  is  in- 
creasing from  year  to  year.  It  would  show  a  healthy  condition  of 
society  if  very  few  boys  were  found  in  our  State  who  required  the 
discipline  of  this  institution. 

Many  of  the  boys  are  not  naturally  very  bad.  Perfect  conduct 
for  a  year,  entitles  a  boy  to  his  honor  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
boys  to  get  their  honor  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  These  boys 
should  not  be  kept  for  years  in  the  institution.  They  show  such 
evidences  of  good  character  that  the  board  would  be  warranted  in 
reposing  confidence  in  them,  and  should  discharge  them.  And  I 
see  no  reason  why  such  boys  may  not  become  good  and  useful  citi- 
zens, and  reach  the  best  places  in  society  and  government,  if  they 
maintain  their  good  characters.  The  mere  fact  that  they  were  once 
inmates  of  this  institution,  should  not  cut  off  all  hope  of  preferment 
if  they  show  themselves  worthy. 

The  third  division  of  Section  10,  of  the  act  of  December  10, 
1872,  should  in  my  opinion  be  amended  by  requiring  complaint  to 
be  filed  in  the  Circuit  Court,  by  the  township  trustee,  or  mother, 
and  proof  made  of  the  facts.  I  have  heard  of  no  case  where  the 
power  conferred  by  this  clause  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands  has  been 
abused,  but  I  can  very  well  see  that  such  a  thing  might  be  done. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LEWIS  JORDAN, 
Commissioner  House  of  Refuge. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Cb?/i//i/.ss/o?ic/'.s'  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Refuge: 

Gp:nti.p:men  :  It  auain  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  submit  an 
annual  report  of  the  House  ot"  Kefuge  for  the  year  ending  October 
30,  1878. 

I  am  happy  to  bo  able  to  state  to  you  that  the  Institution,  in  its 
conditions  and  workings,  has  never  been  a  source  of  so  mucli  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  me  as  at  present.  It  seems  to  me  that  never 
hitherto  (however  just  its  claims  to  the  support  of  every  individual 
in  the  State)  has  it  been  so  deserving  of  the  rank  it  holds  among 
the  public  institutions  for  which  Indiana  is  becoming  distinguished. 
Its  object  is  best  seen  in  its  results.  I  need  not  call  your  attention 
to  them,  nor  to  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution.  You  are  too 
well  infurmed  on  this  subject  for  me  to  do  more  than  to  remind  you 
of  a  few  of  the  leading  features  embraced  l)y  it.  As  the  State  in- 
creases in  population,  I  believe  there  is  a  more  than  corresponding 
increase  in  the  education  and  virtue  of  its  citizens;  but  unfortunately 
there  is  here  as  in  other  States  a  large  number  of  children  being 
brought  into  the  world  imder  conditions  not  calculated  to  preserve 
them  from  ignorance  and  crime.  These  are  the  children,  largely, 
with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  To  let  them  grow  np  to  manhood, 
unfettered  in  their  lawless  instincts,  and  unchecked  in  their  lawless 
tendencies,  would  be  as  unwise  as  unsafe;  and  if  a  problem  of  econ- 
omy is  to  be  considered,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  solution 
would  be  more  favorable  of  the  course  adopted  in  the  present 
arrangement  of  this  Home.  It  is  better  to  treat  crime  as  a  disease, 
and  if  it  can  not  be  wholly  prevented,  let  it  be  so  treated  in  its  in- 
cipient stages  as  to  prevent  the  terrible  climax  of  absolute  danger^ 
which  would  follow  as  a  consequence  of  neglect. 

Of  the  boys  dealt  with  in  this  Institution,  the  greater  number  be- 
come useful  and  law-abiding  citizens  on  leaving  it.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  a  majority  of  these,  had  they  been  left  to  pursue  their  own  course. 
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would  sooner  or  later  find  their  way  to  the  penitentiary  or  the 
gallows.  Here,  not  to  speak  of  the  evil  inflicted  by  them  on  soci- 
ety^  is  a  possible  item  of  expense  to  the  State  far  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  House  of  Refuge  for  them. 

The  Reform  School  occupies  a  somewhat  singular  position  in  the 
history  of  public  institutions.  It  is  scarcely  a  charity  house,  nor  is 
it,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  prison.  Refractory  boys  are 
sent  to  it,  charged,  in  many  cases,  it  is  true,  with  criminal  acts  of 
so  grave  a  character  that,  in  persons  who  had  attained  a  legal  age, 
and  whom  the  law  would  hold  to  answer  in  the  criminal  courts, 
would  be  met  with  the  approj^riate  punishment  defined  in  the  crim- 
inal statute.  Such  boys  are  under  restraint  while  inmates  of  the 
Home,  or  until  by  their  conduct  they  have  proved  to  be  trust- 
worthy ;  but  they  are  made  to  feel  as  little  as  would  consist  with 
the  necessary  rules  of  its  government  that  their  being  here  is  either 
a  disgrace  or  a  criminal  punishment.  They  are  taught  that,  no 
matter  what  has  been  done  by  them  in  the  past,  from  this  time  on 
they  can  look  forward  to  a  life  of  honor  and  usefulness  by  repent- 
ing now  and  giving  their  young  hearts  to  God.  This  is  one  of  the 
first  lessons  inculcated.  It  is  hoped  that,  by  showing  them  in  an 
eifective  and  proper  manner  the  advantages  of  industry,  education, 
and  true  Christian  reformation,  they  will  be  led  to  embrace  these 
and  eschew  their  opposites.  The  purpose  which  underlies  their 
government  is  essentially  reform. 

Whatever  means  best  calculated  to  develop  their  better  natures 
are  employed.  The  lessons  impressed  upon  their  minds  are  de- 
signed to  awaken  in  them  a  desire  to  study,  to  be  industrious, 
gentle,  sober,  and  truthful.  It  is  easy  to  see,  in  looking  over  the 
number  now  in  charge,  how  radically  they,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  changed  since  the  time  of  their  becoming  inmates.  I  need 
not  mention  nor  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  this  work.  Realiz- 
ing fully,  I  trust,  the  grave  responsibility  of  my  situation,  I  have 
endeavored  to  do  my  duty  no  less  to  them  than  to  the  interests  of 
the  State  and  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  placed  me  here.  With  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  existence  of  organic  or  inherited  vices, 
and  with  the  associations  which  have,  in  other  cases,  blunted  the 
moral  sense  or  ripened  the  fruits  of  evil,  I  have  individually  and 
directly  nothing  further  to  do  than  to  reform,  as  far  as  possible, 
those  under  my  charge,  and  enter,  with  every  right-thinking  man, 
a  protest  against  that  policy  which  would  neglect  to  provide  rational 
means  to  prevent  these  unfortunate  waifs  and  outcasts  growing  up 
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to  recruit  the  ranks  of  a  dangerous  class,  now  so  numerous  that  the 
State  is  heavily  taxed  to  protect  its  good  name  from  their  lawless- 
ness. My  heart  goes  out  in  sympathy  to  those  boys,  because  the 
longer  I  am  associated  with  them  the  more  fully  I  become  con- 
vinced that  they  are  creatures  of  circumstances,  and  that,  had  they 
been  brought  up  under  ditferent  associations  and  influences,  they 
would  have  grown  to  be  useful  members  of  society. 

CONDITION. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Institution,  in  every  department,  is 
such  as  may  challenge  successfully  the  investigation  and  criticism 
of  the  public.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  disposition  displayed  by  its 
inmates,  but  none  the  less  will  continue  to  study  to  improve  them 
in  everv  proper  manner.  The  l)oys  seem  cheerful  and  contented  in 
the  peribrmance  of  their  lalxu's  and  studies.  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  progress  they  have  nia<U;  in  the  latter,  and  with  their 
readiness  and  alacrity  in  the  ibrmer. 

SCHOOLS. 

Realizing  that  we  have  entered  upon  an  age  when  at  least  a  prac- 
tical common  school  education  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  any 
position  of  trust  or  profit — or  even  an  introduction  into  good  soci- 
etv — and  that  the  same  is  really  essential  as  a  source  of  pleasure, 
no  less  than  as  a  safeguard  against  evil  influences,  I  have  neglected 
no  effort  which  looks  to  the  improvement  or  perfection  of  our  sys- 
tem of  schooling.  Every  method  calculated  to  instill  in  the  minds 
of  the  bovs  a  desire  for  knowledge  is  given  a  judicious  trial,  and 
adopted  if  found  true  and  practicable.  The  schools  are  divided 
into  eio-ht  grades,  each  of  which  is  under  the  instruction  of  an 
earnest  and  competent  teacher ;  and  the  improvement  made  by  the 
pupils  is  especiallv  pleasing  to  all  connected  with  them.  They  are 
generallv  attentive  to  their  studies,  and  in  the  main  I  believe  that 
their  pro2;ress  will  not  be  greatly  lower,  but  compare  favorably,  with 
that  of  our  common  schools.  Many  of  them  show  a  praiseworthy 
disposition  to  excel  one  another,  and  seem  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
everything  pertaining  to  their  studies  ;  this,  in  itself,  is  a  promise 
of  future  excellence.  It  is  impossible  to  see  them  and  not  think 
that  the  lessons  impressed  on  their  minds  will  be  remembered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  do  them  permanent  good. 
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REFOHM   SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  plans  or  systems  of  conducting  Eeform  Schools — 
known  as  the  "  Congregate  "  and  '•  Family  "  systems.  After  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  the  workings  and  results,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Family  system  far  excels.  It  enables  the  Superintendent  to 
separate  and  classify  the  boys  in  a  harmonious  relation ;  the  older 
and  more  vicious  are  thus  prevented  from  too  free  an  association 
with  the  younger  and  less  hardened.  We  have  seven  families^ 
ranging  in  their  membership  from  forty-five  to  sixty  boys  each^ 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  officers  known  as  "House  Fath- 
ers." It  is  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  look  closely  to  the  welfare 
of  all  under  their  respective  charges.  They  are  expected  to  see  that 
the  boys  over  whom  they  have  direct  supervision  are  properly 
taught,  trained,  and  managed.  I  have  already  alluded  briefly  to 
the  average  status  of  these  boys.  They  are  mostly  from  the  lower 
grade  of  society,  and  have  been  born  with  a  propensity  to  do 
wrong;  their  associations  in  poverty  and  viciousness  have  strength- 
ened their  hereditary  dispositions ;  neglect  and  want  have  aided  in 
early  developing  immoralities  in  them.  The  course  of  training 
adopted  is  calculated  to  remove  their  natural  bias  to  evil,  and  devel- 
ope  the  moral  faculties.  Each  officer  is  held  to  a  strict  accounta- 
bility for  the  behavior  of  his  family.  He  is  not  allowed  to  exercise 
at  pleasure  any  mode  of  correction,  other  than  just  persuasion  and 
a  firm  control. 

SABBATH    SCHOOL. 

In  this  department  we  have  continued  the  same  plan  as  hereto- 
fore. The  use  of  the  International  Lessons  has  been  continued, 
and  has  met  the  wants  of  the  school  admirably.  The  interest 
evinced  by  all  in  the  religious  exercises  is  a  matter  for  serious  con- 
gratulation. The  good  effects  manifested  in  a  healthy  moral 
growth  are  more  and  more  striking.  The  hall  which  we  have 
hitherto  used  as  a  chappel  having  been  declared  unsafe,  I  divided 
the  attendance  into  two  sections  during  the  summer,  one  for  the 
forenoon,  and  the  other  for  the  afternoon  services.  Now  that  our 
commodious,  chapel  is  completed,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
all  attend  the  exercises  at  once.  I  desire  to  present  my  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Abbett,  who  has  been  connected  with 
us  as  moral  instructor    during  the   past  year.     His    earnest  labors j 
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have  convinced  many  of  the  boys  of  the  reality  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion, and  all  of  them  have  been  benefitted. 

The  chapel  is  forty  by  seventy-five  feet,  and  is  really  an  indis- 
pensable building  to  an  institution  of  this  kind;  and  lam  pleased  to 
report  that  the  one  just  com])leted  will  answer  every  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.  The  religious  instruction,  which  is  also 
the  Tuoralc  imparted,  takes  hold  of  the  heart,  as  we  are  fully  aware 
of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  any  method  of  reform  which  does  not 
embrace  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  the  boys.  It  is  aimed  to 
meet  his  wauts  not  only  in  this  regard,  but  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
velop him  iuto  a  sound  man  both  mentally  and  physically.  The 
chapel  is  a  soun-e  of  satisfaction  to  eyery  one  who  has  the  welfare 
of  the  inmates  at  heart.  Other  improvemeuts  haw  l)eeu  carried  on 
without  aiiv  unnecessary  outlav;  but  this  will  be  eyident  to  you 
when  you  cousider  tlie  fniaucial  coudition  of  the  Institution,  a  mat- 
ter to  which  I  call  your  especial  attention,  for  with  the  great  re- 
ductiou  of  expenses  and  actual  sayiug  to  the  State,  the  boys  have 
never  bctbre  been  fed  aud  clothed  so  well,  nor  had  the  comforts 
which  they  now  enjoy.  The  good  achieved  is  beyond  dispute,  and 
I  coufideutly  believe  that  in  all  the  essential  features  of  a  first-class 
school  of  reform,  the  Indiaua  House  of  Refuge  for  boys  stands  to- 
day at  the  head  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  A  comparison  of 
methods  and  results  is  invited. 

The  boys  are  in  a  fair  way  to  a  manhood  of  honor  and  usefulness, 
and  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  they  will  con- 
tinue in  well  doing  to  the  end.  This  is  a  cause  for  gratitude  to 
God,  a  source  of  comfort  to  every  one  interested  in  humanity,  and 
a  matter  of  just  pride  to  the  band  of  workers  in  the  institution. 

The  internal  workings  of  the  institution  are  harmonious  and 
pleasing,  and,  we  consider,  above  reproach  or  censure. 

THE    FARM. 

In  addition  to  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  land 
belonging  to  the  State,  we  have  farmed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  rented  of  J.  S.  Moore.     The  crops  were  as  follows  : 

Wheat 60  acres. 

Corn 45     " 

Oats 27     " 

Potatoes 25     " 

Gardening  purposes 20     " 
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Beans 11  acres. 

Mangel-wurzel Q 

Onions Q 

Turnips 5 

Broom-corn 5 

Carrots 2 

Meadow 35 

Total.... 247  acres. 

The  average  of  the  crops  were  good,  and    we  are    well  supplied 

with  feed  and  grain  for  winter    use.     The  work    on  the    farm  was 

done  almost  entirely  by  the  inmates.     We   are  now    supplied  with 

live  stock,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  o  which  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing list: 

Work   horses 13 

Buggy  horses 2 

Milch    cows 20 

Calves 16 

Heifers 8 

Work  oxen , 3 

Beef  steer • 1 

Bull 1 

Hogs  (stock) 97 

Hogs  (fat) 67 

Sows  (brood) 24 

Wagons 7 

Carts 2 

Buggies  (single) 2 

Buggy  (double) 1 

Carriage 1 

Ploughs 8 

Cultivators  (one-horse) 5 

Cultivator  (two-horse) 2 

Harrows 3 

Reaper 1 

Mower 1 

Sulky  rake 1 

Wheat  drill 1 

Corn  drill 1 

2  House  Ref. 
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Fanning  mill 1 

Potato  digger 1 

Drag  saw 1 

Of  the  above  stock  and  implements,  all  are  in  good  condition 
and  repair,  and  many  of  the  implements  are  nearly  new. 

HEALTH. 

It  is  with  a  profound  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  I  report  that 
there  has  not  a  single  death  occurred  since  August  10,  1877.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  another  community  in  the  land,  embracing 
nearly  four  hundred  souls,  in  which  the  health  has  been  so  uni- 
formly good  and  mortality  utterly  unknown  for  so  long  a  time. 
This  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  skill  of  our  worthy  physician, 
Dr.  J.  T.  Strong,  and  for  the  rest  to  the  sanitary  rules  of  the 
Home — bathing,  cleanliness,  exercise,  amusements,  wholesome  food, 
etc.  The  Hospital  has  been  a  great  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
any  disease,  and  in  affording  facilities  for  taking  care  of  the  sick  in 
a  proper  manner. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

No  doubt  all  people  realize  the  importance  of  recreation  and  fun. 
Pleasant  homes  become  dull  and  monotonous  without  variety  and 
change.  The  most  agreeable  occupations  become  tiresome  without 
seasons  of  rest  and  amusement.  Recreation  and  play,  therefore, 
form  a  part  of  each  day's  programme  for  the  boys,  at  which  they 
have  their  games  of  base-ball,  foot-ball,  horizontal  bar,  and  various 
other  means  of  amusement. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  annual  appropriation  was  853,000.  The  total  expenses,  in- 
cluding §6,700.20  for  building  the  chapel  and  other  improvements, 
amount  to  §43,000.  The  actual  expenses,*  then,  are  but  §36,298.80. 
AVe  have  turned  §10,000  of  the  appropriation  for  current  expenses 
back  into  the  State  Treasury,  and,  according  to  law,  have  also  paid 
over  §5,800.62  as  net  earnings. 

In  all  our  dealings  and  consumption  of  supplies  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  be  as  careful  and  economical  as  if  it  were  a  private  matter, 
as  the  report  will  fully  show. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  renew  my  expressions  of 
thanks  for  your  continued  kindness  and  support,  as  well  as  your 
valuable  aid  so  freely  bestowed  during  the  past  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  as  to  the  fidelity 
of  all  associated  with  me  in  the  management  of  this  Institution. 
The  present  corps  of  officers  are  faithful  and  efficient,  and  are  work- 
ing nobly  for  the  reformation  of  the  boys  and  the  success  of  the  In- 
stitution., 

Trusting  that  God  may  bestow  His  richest  blessing  upon  us,  and 
guide  us  by  His  unerring  wisdom,  and  that  our  labors  may  result 
in  good  to  all  concerned, 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  O'BRIEN,  Superintendent;. 


PHYSICIAN'S   REPORT. 


To  James  O'Brien, 

Superinfcndcnf  Indiana  House  of  Ixcfuge: 

SiR: — It  is  with  pleasure  tliat  I  submit  the  following  as  my  re- 
port of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  begin- 
ning November  1,  1877,  and  ending  October  31,  1878.  The  fol- 
lowins  tabular  list  shows  the  number  and  kind  of  cases  I  have  been 
called  to  treat  during  the  year,  viz.: 

Mum}>s 85  cases. 

Intermittent  fever 45 

Conjunctivitis 30 

Remittent  fever 26 

Diarrha?a  12 

Typho-malarial  fever  10 

Pneumonitis  7 

Dysentery 5 

Pleuritis 4 

Bronchitis 4 

Typhoid  fever 3 

Rheumatism 3 

Colic  (intestinal) 3 

Erysipelas 2 

Pernicious  intermittent  fever 2 

Jaundice 2 

Nephritis 2 

Eczema  2 

Necrosis 2 

Urticaria 2 

Epilepsy 1 

Anasarca 1 

Tinea  capitis 1 
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Orchitis 1       " 

Anchylosis 1       " 

Fracture  of  humerus 1       " 

Total 257  cases. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  report  to  you  that  no  death 
has  occured  in  the  Institution  since  last  yearly  report.  No  epi- 
demic or  contagious  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  mumps,  has 
visited  us  during  the  year;  and  while  a  number  of  the  cases  of 
fever  and  pneumonia  were  of  a  grave  type,  most  of  the  cases  of 
local  troubles  were  easily  managed.  The  ventilating  of  the  dor- 
mitories last  fall,  and  heating  the  school-rooms  and  dormitories  by 
furnaces,  has  contributed  much  to  the  cleanliness,  comfort,  and 
health  of  the  inmates.  The  sanitary  condition  is  now  better  than 
it  has  been  for  ten  years.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are  kept 
thoroughly  policed,  the  boys  cleanly,  neatly,  and  warmly  dressed, 
and  have  a  healthy  diet. 

The  hospital  is  well  heated  and  ventilated,  and  is  supplied  with 
every  modern  convenience  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  its  patients. 
Every  possible  care  is  given  to  every  case  of  sickness,  and  the  hos- 
pital attendants  have  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  tlieir  duties. 
I  am  under  many  obligations  to  the  Superintendent  and  Matron  for 
their  zeal  taken  in  supplying  delicacies  and  luxuries  to  the  sick, 
which  materially  aids  recovery. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

J.  T.  STRONG,  M.  D, 

Plainfield,  November  1,  1878. 


CHAIR  SHOP  REPORT. 


To  the  Superintendent : 

Sir:  I  present  to  you  the  following  as  the  report  of  the  Chair 
Shop  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1878. 

We  have  had  an  abundance  of  work  during  the  year,  until  within 
the  last  two  or  three  months,  when  our  supply  of  frames  has  not 
been  sufficient  for  the  caning  force,  which  is  constantly  increasing. 
During  the  year  we  have  caned  101,421  seats,  the  work  giving 
entire  satisfaction 

The  discipline  has  been  maintained  with  but  little  punishment. 
Tasks  have  been  willingly  and  faithfully  performed,  and  rewards 
have  been  given  to  those  doing  overwork. 

The  tools  are  in  good  condition.  Each  boy  is  held  accountable 
for  those  consigned  to  his  care  ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  boy  is  to 
blame  for  their  loss  or  destruction,  he  is  required  to  make  good 
such  loss  by  overwork.  By  this  method  the  destruction  of  property 
has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  avoided. 

The  reports  given  of  the  boys  during  the  week  for  breaking  the 
rules  governing  the  shop  and  other  departments  of  the  Institution, 
and  read  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  school  on  each  Sabbath,  have 
had  a  marked  and  salutary  effect  on  the  discipline  of  the  Institution. 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  methods  ever  adopted  to  aid  those  under 
our  charge  in  bettering  their  condition  and  furthering  the  means 
used  for  their  reformation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  H.  SHUMWAY. 


BOYS'  LETTERS. 


Rome  City,  Indiana,  Feb.  10, 1878. 
Bro.  O^Brien: 

My  Dear  Friend — Your  postal  was  received  last  Thursday 
evening,  and  I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

I  have  been  at  work  on  a  farm  until  last  Sabbath.  I  came  home 
on  a  visit,  and  found  my  mother  very  sick,  not  expected  to  live, 
with  no  one  to  care  for  her ;  so  I  staid,  and  she  has  been  improving 
very  fast.  I  have  to  do  my  own  cooking,  washing  and  ironing ;  but 
having  become  skilled  in  all  three  of  the  arts  at  the  Institution,  I 
find  no  difficulty.  I  shall  return  to  the  farm  to  work  as  soon  aS 
mother  recovers  her  health. 

Mother  says  she  can  see  a  great  diiference  in  me.  She  says  I 
am  more  modest  and  quiet,  and  say  "  yes  ma'am  "  and  "  no  ma'am  " 
to  her,  something  I  never  did  before  going  to  the  House  of  Refuge. 
I  will  close.  Yours  respectfully, 

H.  W. 


West  Leroy,  Michigan,  June  30,  1878. 
Bro.  O'Brien : 

Dear  Friend — Inclosed  find  my  "  ticket-of-leave,"  which  ex- 
pires next  Wednesday.     Will  you  please  renew. 

I  am  getting  along  flrst-rate,  working  for  a  good  man  for  six 
dollars  per  month,  my  board  and  washing,  which  I  think  is  good ; 
for  boys  of  my  age,  who  have  lived  on  a  farm  here  all  their  lives, 
are  only  getting  seven  and  eight  dollars  per  month.  Please  renew 
my  ticket.     I  must  close. 

From  your  boy, 

I.  8.  K. 
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ToPEKA,  Kansas,  July  12,  1878. 
Dmr  Bro.  C/Bricn  : 

I  am  so  glad  I  was  sent  to  the  reform  school.  It  made  me  a 
better  hoy.  My  father  and  mcither,  and  all  the  neighI)ors,  say  that 
I  have  changed  and  improved  very  much.  I  am  trying  to  he  a 
good  hoy,  and  don't  stay  out  nights.  I  am  helping  my  father  on  the 
farm,  digging  potatoes. 

If  you  wish  me  to  come  l)ack  I  will.  Find  enclosed  my  ''ticket- 
of-leave,''  which  I  wish  you  would  renew  for  a  longer  time.  My 
love  to  the  otHeers  and  l)oy<.     I  must  close. 

Your  hoy, 

G.    W.    B. 


CoRXTNo,  lowA,  July  14,  1.S78. 
Brother  O'Brim: 

DkaTv  Sir:  As  I  have  not  written  you  for  some  time,  I  thought 
I  would  droji  you  a  line  to  let  vou  know  of  mv  MhereaboJits,  and 
that  I  am  still  trying  to  behave  mvself.  I  suppose  the  boys  had  a 
nice  time  at  the  Instituti(^n  on  the  Fourth? 

The  man  for  whom  I  am  working  is  going  to  sell  out  this  fall, 
and  says  he  will  not  want  me  after  that.  If  I  get  all  my  pay  I 
think  I  shall  go  home,  and  will  stop  otF  and  see  you.  Crops  are 
looking  Well  in  this  section  of  the  eountrv,  and  some  of  the  farmers 
have  already  eommenced  their  harvest.  It  has  been  very  warm 
here  during  the  past  week,  the  thermometer  standing  at  one  hun- 
dred and  four  degrees  in  the  shade  at  Corning.  I  will  close,  hoping 
to  hear  from  you  soon. 

As  ever,  I  remain  your  boy, 

c.  T..  M. 


Laramie  City,  "Wyoming,  August  22,  1878. 
Brother  O'Brien  : 

Dear  Friend:  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  drop  you  a  few  lines  to  let 
you  know  how  I  am  getting  along  in  this  western  country',  among 
the  hills.  I  am  in  the  mining  business,  and  making  quite  a  suc- 
cess of  it  at  the  present  time.  I  should  have  written  you  some  time 
ago,  but  mother  said  "  let  it  go."'     I  then  told  her  that  I  would  not 
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be  free  without  a  renewed  "  ticket-of-leave/'  and  she  then  told  me 
to  write.  I  would  like  my  discharge,  as  I  wish  to  go  east  some 
time  this  summer. 

I  enjoy  myself  very  well  oiit  here;  go  to  Sunday-school  and 
church  concerts.  I  am  studying  music ;  attend  Sunday-school,  and 
also  take  lessons  on  the  piano.  You  would  hardly  know  me  if  you 
should  see  me  now.  I  weigh  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  and  a 
half  pounds.     Remember  me  to  Mrs.  O'Brien  and  all  the  officers. 

Ever  the  same, 

H.  D.  P. 


Arlington, October  1,  1878„ 

Br'other  O'Brien  : 

Dear  Sir  :  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  write  you  a  few 
lines  to  let  you  know  how  I  am  getting  along.  I  am  doing  splen- 
didly— learning  the  tinner  trade.  It  will  be  one  year  to-morrow 
since  I  left  the  Institution.  I  believe  that  taking  me  back  there 
the  last  time  was  the  making  of  me.  I  have  no  desire  any  more  to 
do  wrong,  and  when  I  get  to  be  a  man  I  can  look  back  to  the 
House  of  Refuge  where  I  got  my  start.  Had  I  not  been  taken 
there,  there  is  no  telling  where  I  would  have  been  to-day.  I  thank 
you  and  the  officers  for  the  care  you  and  they  had  for  me  when  an 
inmate.     Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon, 

I  remain  your  boy, 

H.  c. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Whole  number  of  boys  admitted  since  opening 1,128 

Number  in  the  Institution  October  31,  1878 339 

Number  admitted  during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1878...  145 

Number  returned  during  the  same  period 15 

Whole  number  in  the  Institution  during  the  year 499 

Number  granted  ticketa-of-leave,  etc 1 10 

Number  dropped 6 

Number  in  the  Institution  October  31,  1878 383 

Greatest  number  in  the  Institution  at  any  one  time 383 

Counties  from  tvhich  boys  have  been  received  since  opening. 

Allen  county 27 

Bartholomew  county 7 

Ikniton  county 5 

Blackford  county 1 

Boone  county 10 

Brown  county 3 

Carroll  county 2 

Cass  county 41 

Clarke  county 9 

Clay  county 6 

Clinton  county 9 

Daviess  county 4 

Dearborn  county 15 

Decatur  county 20 

DeKalb  county 4 

Delaware  county 3 

Dubois  county 1 

Elkhart  county 21 

Fayette  county 4 

Floyd  county 5 

Fountain  county 3 

Franklin  county 6 

Fulton  county 1 

Gibson  county 8 

Grant  county 6 

Greene  county 3 

Hamilton  county 11 
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Hancock  county 7 

Harrison  county 1 

Hendricks  county 25 

Henry  county 22 

Howard  county 18 

Huntington  county 8 

Jackson  county 5 

Jasper  county 1 

Jefferson  county 40 

Jennings  county 4 

Johnson  county 15 

Knox  county 6 

Kosciusko  county 9 

Lagrange  county 3 

Laporte  county 44 

Lawrence  county 2 

Madison  county 23 

Marion  county 277 

Marshall  county 8 

Martin  county 3 

Miami  county 6 

Monroe  county 12 

Montgomery  county 11 

Morgan  county 15 

Noble  county 4 

Ohio  county 2 

Orange  county 1 

Owen  county 3 

Parke  county 4 

Perry  county 2 

Pike  county 5 

Porter  county 14 

Posey  county 3 

Pulaski  county 2 

Putnam  county 9 

Randolph  county 8 

Ripley  county • 1 

Rush  county 3 

St.  Joseph  county  30 

Shelby  county 10 

Spencer  county 4 
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Sullivan  county 6 

Switzerlnnil  county 6 

Tippecanoe  county 29 

Tipton  county 2 

Union  county 6 

Vanderlnirg  county 30 

Verm i  11  ion  i -o u n ty 4 

Vigo  county "0 

Wabash  county 5 

Warren  county 3 

Warrick  county 7 

Washington  county 6 

Wayne  county 50 

Wells  county  3 

Wliite  county 3 

Whitley  county 3 

Total  1,128 

CoxDities  from   vhich  boys  were  received  from  Xovemher  1 ,  1877,  to 

October  31,  1878. 

Allen  county 10 

BarthoKiuuw  county 1 

Renton  county 1 

Boone  county ^ 

(\\rroll  county 1 

Cass  county 9 

Clinton  county 3 

Dearborn  county 3 

Decatur  county ^ 

Elkhart  county 7 

Floyd  county 1 

Franklin  county 1 

Gibson  county * 

Greene  county 1- 

Hamilton  county 1 

Harrison  county ^ 

Hendricks  county 1 

Henry  county 1 

Howard  county 3 

Jackson  county '• 
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Jefferson  county 3 

Johnson  county 3 

Laporte  county 4 

Lawrence  county 1 

Madison  county — , .  1 

Marion  county ,  32 

Marshall  county 1 

Miami  county 2 

Monroe  county.. 2 

Montgomery  county 1 

Morgan  county 1 

Noble  county o 1 

Orange  county 1 

Porter  county 2 

St.  Joseph  county....... 2 

Shelby  county 2 

Sullivan  county. — ...  3 

Tippecanoe  county 7 

Tipton  county 1 

Union  county 1 

Vanderburgh  county 2 

Vigo  county 3 

Wabash  county 2 

Washington  county —  3 

Wayne  county 6 

White  county 1 

Total 145 

Number  of  boys  received  each  month    from   November   1,   1877,  to 

October  31,  1878. 

November 13 

December 15 

January 10 

February — 15 

March 12 

April 10 

May 15 

June 8 

July 12 

August 7 
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September 11 

October 17 

Total  145 

Increase  over  last  report 30 

Ages  of  boys  admiited    during  the  year  ending  October  SI,  1878. 

Five  years 3 

Six  years 2 

Seven  years 2 

Eight  years 3 

Nine  years 11 

Ten  years 16 

Eleven  years 16 

Twelve  years 11 

Thirteen  years 28 

Fourteen  years 21 

Fifteen  years 27 

Sixteen  years  (coniinutations) 3 

Seventeen  years  (eoiumutation) 1 

Unk  nown 1 

Total 145 

Average  age — years 12 

Parentage  of  boys  admitted    during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1878. 

Number  who  have  father  and  mother  living 45 

Number  who  have  only  father  living 23 

Number  who  have  only  mother  living 41 

Number  who  are  orphans 22 

Unknown 14 

Total  145 

Education  of  boys  admitted    during  the  year  ending  October  31, 1S78. 

Number  who  could  read,  write  and  cipher 59 

Number  who  could  read  and  write  only 13 

Number  who  could  read  only 15 
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Number  "who  could  not  read,  write  or  cipher 32 

Unknown  16 

Total 145 

Employment  of  boys  admitted  during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1878» 

Number  who  had  been  employed 37 

Number  who  had  not  been  employed 92 

Unknown 16 

Total  145 

STATEMENT  No.  1. 

Giving  the  Monthly  Expenditures  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Refuge 
from  November  1,  1877,  to  October  31,  1878. 

November.  Support fl,226  54 

Boys' clothing 129  58 

Fuel  and  light 66  10 

Live  stock 40  00 

Officers'  salaries 974  00 

Contingent  expenses 169  13 

Buildings  and  improvements..  988  41 

Total $3,593  76 

December.   Support $956  34 

Furnishing  goods 211  84 

Boys' clothing 348  42 

Fuel  and  light 239  77 

Agricultural  implements 162  50 

Officers' salaries 1,042  00 

Contingent  expenses 357  21 

Books 15  03 

Buildings  and  improvements.  439  49 

Office  expenses 54  50 

Total $3,827  10 
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January.       Suj>})()rt $1,161  64 

Fiirnii;hing  goods 445  79 

Bovs'   clotliing 5H6  17 

Fuel  and  light 112   12 

011ifer.s'   salaries 1»2.S  85 

Contingent    expenses 934  46 

Books. 10  80 

Huildings  and   iniiirovenients.  255  53 

Total  5il,135  36 

February.     Support §1,076  07 

r,.)ys'   elotliing 191  78 

l-'uel  and  light 245  28 

Ollieers'  salaries 8S5  00 

Contingent   expense.^ 380  46 

liuilding  and  ini})rovenKnts,..  229  55 

Total >^-'>^)\l    14 

Mareh.          Sujiport ■ 923  75 

Boys'  clotliing 98  87 

Fuel  and  light 24  00 

Agricultural  inij)lenients 116  92 

Officers'  .salaries '932  00 

Contingent  expenses 260  06 

Buildings  and  improvements..  278  32 

Ollieers'  expen.ses 39  84 

Total S2,673  76 

April.           Support §1,104  14 

Furnishing  goods 329  19 

Bovs' clothing 318  02 

Fuel  and  light 91  52 

Live  sto/k 30  00 

Agricultural  im})lemcnts 75  01 

Otficers'  salaries 905  00 

Contingent  expenses 715  36 

Buildings  and  improvements..  363  30 

Office  expenses 27  34 

Total §3,958  88 
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May.            Support $1,300  86 

Furnishing  goods 75  06 

Boys'  clothing 285  63 

Fuel  and  light 44  30 

Agricultural  implements 18  00 

Officers'  salaries 857  00 

f            Contingent  expenses 355  28 

Books 14  35 

Buildings  and  improvements.  118  67 

Office  expenses 30  00 

Total $3,099  15 

June.            Support. $1,006  02 

Furnishing  goods 186  49 

Boys'  clothing 195  20 

Agricultural  implements 216   87 

Officers'  salaries 868  00 

Contingent  expenses 273  25                           ' 

Buildings  and  improvements..  177  39 

Office  expenses 2  25 

Total $2,925  47 

July.            Support $1,306  84 

Furnishing  goods 20  00 

Boys'  clothing 597   13 

Officers'  salaries 869  88 

Contingent  expenses 718  99 

Buildings  and  improvements..  911  04 

Fuel  and  lights 42  20 

Office  expenses 9  30 

Total •  $4,475  38 

August.       Support $1,002  17 

Boys'  clothing 462  06 

Officers'  salaries 825  00 

Contingent  expenses 347  56 

Books 10  00 

Buildings  and  improvements..  1,091  00 

Total $3,737  79 

3  House  Eef. 
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September.  Suj)j)()rt S570  23 

Boys' clothing '272   53 

Fuel  and  light 20  60 

Agricultural  implements 14  00 

Olliccrs'   salaries ISO  32 

Contingent  c.\j)enst's 3115   23 

P>ooks (JG   74 

iHiililiii::-  and    iiuprovcmcnts..  1,392   34 

Ollice  rxpcnses 53   ^5 

'r..i;il $3,5(35  84 

OcLobcr.        Support $l,WH  90 

Furnishing  goods 49  07 

I'ovs'  clotiiing 553  43 

Fu»d  and  liglii> 89  56 

Othccrs'  salaric- 794  00 

('oniingi-nt   rxj)i-nscs 664  05 

Building  and  inij»ro\  cnients...  456  16 

Olhce  cxju'iiscs 21  20 

Total $3,696  37 

UECAPrrrLATION. 

KxfM'iuliturt's  tor  Xovondjer $3,593  76 

Expenditures  tor  December 3,827   10 

Expenditures  for  January 4,435  36 

Expenditures  for  Fcbruarv 3,011    14 

Expenditures  for  March 2,673  76 

Expenditures  for  April 3,958  88 

Expenditures  for  May 3,099   15 

Expenditures  for  June 2,925   47 

Expenditures  for  Julv 4,475  38 

Expenditures  for  August 3,737   79 

Expenditures  for  September 3,565  84 

Expenditures  for  October 3,696   37 

Total $43,000  00 
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STATEMENT  NO.  2, 

-Showing  the  Aggregate  Receipts  and  Expenditures  from  November 
1,  1877,  to  October  31,  1878. 

Total  Receipts. 

Annual  appropriation $53,000  00 

Received  from  Chair  Shop  earnings 4,500  00 

Received  from  sale  of  hides,  tallow,  vegetables,  etc 700  07 

Received  from  individuals  for  support  of  infants 416  33 

Received  from  sale  of  rags,  old  iron,  etc 96  97 

Received  from  greenhouse  sales 87  25 


Total .$58,800  62 

Total  Expenditures, 

Support .H $12,703  50 

Officers'  salaries 10,661  05 

Buildings  and  improvements 6,701  20 

Contingent  expenses 5,571  04 

Boys'  clothing 4,041  82 

Furnishing  goods ./ 1,317  44 

Fuel  and  light 975  45 

Agricultural  implements 603  30 

Office  expenses 238  28 

Books 116  92 

Live  stock 70  00 

Earnings  for  1878,  paid  into  State  Treasury 5,536  73 

Earnings  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  during  year  1877, 

but  not  accounted  for  in  last  report 263  89 

Balance  of  appropriation  paid  into  State  Treasury 10,000  00 


Total $58,800  62 


Office  of  Auditoe  of  State,      1 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  22,  1878.  / 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
House  of  Refuge  correspond  with  the  records  in  this  office. 

E.  HENDERSON, 

Auditor  of  State. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


DIRECTORS  AND  OFFICERS 


Northern  Indiana  Prison 


YEAR    ENDING   OCTOBER    31,   1878, 


TO   a?ia:DS   o-ovisiaiiTOs,. 


INDIANAPOLIS : 

INDIANAPOLIS  JOURNAL  COMPANY,  STATE  PRINTERS. 
1878. 


THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA, 
Governor's  Office. 

Eoceived  December  17,  1878,  and  referred  to  the  Auditor  of  State  for  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  financial  statements. 

Eelurned  with  his  certificate  (q.  v.)  ajipended. 

Examined  by  the  Governor,  and  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  filed 
and  preserved  in  his  office,  and  pnblislied  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Commissioners 
of  tlie  Public  Printing. 

SAMUEL  K.  DOWNEY, 

Secretary. 

Filed  in  my  office  January  L',  1879. 

JOHN  E.  NEFF, 

Secretary  of  State. 


DIRECTORS'   REPORT. 


Directors'  Office, 
Northern  Indiana  Prison, 
,  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  October  31,  1878. 

To  his  Excellency,  James  D.  Williams, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana : 

Sir: — We  have  the  honor  to  present  to  your  Excellency  our 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  condition  and  management  of  the 
Penitentiary  North  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31,  1878, 
accompanied  by  reports  '  of  Charles  Mayne,  Warden;  Dr.  M.  G. 
Sherman,  Physician;  Rev.  J.  P.  Wash,  Moral  Instructor;  and  John 
H.  Bowes,  Clerk. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  intimated  that  we  hoped  to  be  able 
to  make  a  more  favorable  financial  showing  this  year  than  last — 
we  hoped  that  the  present  report  would  show  the  Institution  to  be 
fully  self-sustaining.  In  this  regard,  as  the  Warden's  Report  will 
show,  our  expectations  have  not  been  fully  realized. 

The  earnings  of  the  Prison  have  been  ^74,427.67;  the  expendi- 
tures have  been  $75,295.73,  showing  a  deficit  of  $808.06.  In  ex- 
planation of  the  excess  of  expenses  over  receipts,  we  will  state  that 
during  the  past  year  the  Institution  had  to  bear  some  unusual  bur- 
dens; for  instance,  quite  a  large  sum  had  necessarily  to  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  bedding  and  furaiture,  to  prepare  the  new  cell- 
house  for  occupancy — furthermore,  in  occupying  the  same  an  in- 
crease of  guards  was  necessitated — since  which  time  the  number  of 
prisoners  has  been  decreasing,  the  number  at  present  being  605 
against  646  a  year  ago,  a  fact  which — if  indicating  a  decrease  of 


crime — should  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  all  good  people. 
It,  nevertheless,  remains  true  that  had  the  number  of  prisoners 
increased  in  ratio  to  the  forced  increase  of  expenditures,  a  better 
financial  showing  -would  have  been  the  result. 

One  matter  more  in  relatiim  to  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Prison.  Heretofore,  the  salaries  of  the  officers  were  drawn  directly 
from  rhe  State  treasury,  and  not  charged,  in  the  reports,  against  the 
revenues  of  the  Prison.  By  the  action  of  the  last  Legislature,  the 
salaries  named  are  paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  Prison,  which 
amounts  to  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Upon  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  expenditures,  we  can  not  see  where  more  economy 
could  have  been  practiced  without  injury  to  the  Institution.  All 
purchases,  we  think,  have  been  well  made — especially  so  in  reference 
to  provisions — and  quantity  and  quality  have  fully  met  with  our 
approval. 

We  have  been  able  to  place  all  labor  during  the  past  year,  a^ld, 
indeed,  have  had  opportunities  to  place  the  labor  of  from  one  to  two 
hundred  more  prisoners  than  here  confined.  We  would  refer  to  the 
suggestion  made  in  our  last  report  to  your  Excellency,  in  reference 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  district  of  the  Prison  North. 

The  completion  of  north  wing  of  cell-house,  and  construction  of 
work-sho})s,  for  which  the  last  Legislature  appropriated  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  has  been  accomplished — together  with  the  build- 
ing of  a  main  sewer,  which  was  much  needed,  at  a  cost  of  83,247.97, 
and  paid  for,  by  your  sanction,  out  of  tlie  above  appropriation.  We 
are  gratified  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  work  has  been  achieved, 
leaving  a  balance  of  819,666.03  of  the  appropriation  unexpended. 

The  presence  of  many  C(Mivicts  in  the  Prison  who  have  become 
insane,  continues  to  embarrass  the  officers.  The  want  of  conven- 
iences for  their  proper  care  and  treatment  exhibits  a  great  want  of 
consideration  toward  such  persons.  If  the  suggestion  made  in  our 
last  report,  to-wit :  that  they  should  be  removed  to  the  State  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane,  is  inadmissible,  humanity  prompts  that  some 
adequate  means  should  be  adopted  for  their  welfare  within  the 
Prison.  We  earnestly  recommend  and  submit,  as  the  least  that 
ought  to  be  done  for  these  persons  would  be  to  follow  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  Warden,  to-wit:  to  construct  a  number  of  solitary 
cells,  a  part  of  which  could  be  used  for  the  confinement  and  treat- 
ment of  those  who  have  become  bereft  of  reason. 

The  health  of  the  Prison  has  been  exceptionally  good  since  our 
last  report ;  only  four  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year,  and 


comparatively  little  sickness  has  prevailed.  This  state  of  things  is 
due,  undoubtedly,  largely  to  the  watchfulness  and  ability  of  Dr.  M. 
G.  Sherman,  Prison  Physician,  as  well  as  to  the  liberal  supply  of 
wholesome  food  furnished,  and  the  proper  preptiration  of  the  same 
by  the  steward,  B,  Elliott — and,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  to  the  bet- 
ter sewerage  introduced  into  the  Prison. 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Excellency  to  the  want  of 
proper  conveniences  in  the  Prison  for  bathing.  We  would  recom- 
mend that  a  building  of  suitable  dimensions  be  constructed  for  a 
bath-house,  and  in  which  better  laundiy  arrangements  than  now 
exists  can  be  introduced ;  and,  also,  a  drying-room  in  the  second 
story,  where  there  also  could  be  a  room  where  clothing  passing  from 
the  laundry  could  be  stored  until  wanted.  We  visited  the  Michi- 
igan  Penitentiary,  at  Jackson,  and  there  found  in  use  a  system  of 
bathing,  worthy  of  imitation  at  once,  promotive  of  cleanlinesSj 
decency,  and  self-respect.  We  also  recommend  that  a  suitable 
dwelling  house  be  erected  for  the  Warden's  use  ;  also,  that  a  solitary 
be  constructed,  embracing  say  twelve  cells,  to  be  used  for  discipli- 
nary purposes.  A  part  of  said  cells  could  be  used  in  caring  for  the 
insane,  in  the  absence  of  better  arrangements.  We  suggest  that 
the  unexpended  balance  of  cell-house  appropriation  might  be  trans- 
ferred for  construction  of  the  above,  which  sum,  by  judicious  man- 
agement, we  think  would  meet  the  expense. 

We  also  recommend  an  appropriation  of  twelve  thousand  dollars 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  one-story  shop  on  north  side  of 
prison-yard,  and  building  a  two-story  shop  of  dimensions  to  fill  space 
west  of  north  gate,  to  be  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length  and 
forty  feet  in  width.  Our  impression  is  that  an  increase  of  shop- 
room  will  be  needed  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  1881. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  your  Excellency  to  the  amount 
due  James  Lillie,  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  for  extension  of  two- 
story  work-shop,  more  particularly  detailed  in  our  Annual  Report 
of  1877,  for  which  amount  an  appropriation  is  respectfully  asked. 

The  discipline  of  the  Prison  has  not  retrograded.  Within  the 
past  year  a  uniform  has  been  prescribed  for  the  subordinate  officers 
of  the  Prison,  and,  more  recently,  the  prisoners  have- been  supplied 
with  sheets  for  their  beds — improvements,  we  think,  in  the  right 
direction. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  all  the  contractors 
now  in  Prison  are  meeting  their  bills  for  labor  with  reasonable 


promptitude,  and  accounts  of  existing  contractors  are  all  in  proper 
shape. 

We  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  better  Good  Time  law  for  the 
Prison,  as  follows  :  For  good  behavior — an  abreviation  of  sentence 
of  two  davs  on  the  month  for  the  first  year,  four  days  on  the  mouth 
for  the  second  year,  six  days  on  the  month  for  the  third  year,  eight 
days  on  the  month  for  the  f)urth  year,  ten  days  on  the  month  for 
the  fifth  year,  and  ten  days  on  the  month  for  every  succeeding  year; 
and  that  it  be  enacted  that  such  good  time  earned  by  any  convict 
may  be  taken  from  hiiu,  in  ]tart  or  in  wliole,  by  the  Warden  for 
bad  conduct,  and  that  c^juvicts  sentenced  for  life  will  be  entitled  to 
five  per  cent,  of  the  receii)ts  that  the  State  may  derive  from  their 
labor,  but  such  grattiitv  shall  onlv  be  [)aid  during  good  behavior 
and  may  be  suspended  for  disobedience,  for  any  length  of  time,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Warden. 

We  would  e-;p.^cially  call  the  attention  of  your  MKcellency  to  the 
matter  of  exchange  of  land  fully  set  forth  in  the  Warden's  Report. 

The  salary  of  the  Physician  is  fixed  by  statute  at  8S00  per  an- 
num. We  invite  attention  to  what  the  physician  in  charge  says 
relative  thereto.  The  Physician  is  always  an  impol-tant  factor  in 
the  problem  of  making  the  Institution  self-sustaining.  The  aver- 
age convicts  derive  great  pleasure,  in  their  phrase,  from  being  able, 
in  anv  wav,  to  beat  the  Prison.  The  Physician,  though  always  leaning 
to  the  side  of  mercy,  should  have  experience  enough  in  his  profes- 
sion to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  real  and  simulated  sickness. 
We  can  better  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  stating  a  flict  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Prison,  to-wit :  that  during  a  period  of  some  weeks  the 
record  shows  that  from  forty  to  fifty  were  excused  from  labor  daily, 
at  a  time  when  no  epidemic  or  unusual  sickness  prevailed  either  out- 
side or  inside  the  Prison,  thus  causing  a  loss  to  the  State.  We 
would  recommend  an  appropriation  of  81,000  for  library  for  the 
next  two  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  DYKES, 
JOHN   W.  BAKER, 
CHAS.  R.  LUTHER, 

Board  of  Directors. 


WARDEN'S    REPORT. 


Office  of  the  Warden, 

Northern  Indiana  Prison, 
Michigan  City,  Indiana,  October  31,  1878. 

Messrs.  R.  Dykes,  Chas.  R.  Luther,  and  J.  W.  Baker, 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Prison : 

Gentlemen: — In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  laws 
governing  State  Prisons,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  Eighth 
Annual  Report. 

This  report  is  made  out  in  full  to  the  thirty-first  of  October, 
1878,  with  this  exception:  that  the  financial  portion  show  the  frac- 
tional report  of  October,  1877,  which  was  not  reported  for  the  rea- 
sons given  in  my  annual  report  of  that  year,  giving  the  full  report 
to  September  30 — and  also  shows  all  monies  drawn  out  and  paid 
into  the  State  treasury  during  the  month  of  October,  1878.  The 
disbursements  for  current  expenses  for  October,  1878,  could  not  J^e 
reported,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  examined  and  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  until  November  8,  1878,  and  it  was  then 
too  late  to  have  them  audited,  as  the  money  would  have  to  be  drawn 
out  of  the  State  treasury  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year;  therefore, 
they  will  be  reported  in  the  next  annual  report. 

The  average  monthly  number  of  prisoners  was 619 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  October  31,  1877, 

there  were  in  prison 646 

Received  from  courts 299 

Total  945 
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Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence 282 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 40 

Pardoned  by  the  President 2 

Pemanded  for  new  trial 12 

Died 4 

Total  340 


Number  now  remaining  in  ])rison  October  SI,  1878 605 

The  following  statement  sh(nvs  the  condition  of  contracted  labor, 
viz.  : 

J.  R.  &  J.  Winterbotham,  on  cooperage,  carriage,  sleigh 
and  wagon  manufacturing  (contract  expires  !May  18, 
1882),  at  45  cents  per  day 50  men 

Ford,  Johnson  &  Co.,  on  chairs  (contract  expires  Febru- 
ary 4,  1879) — this  contract  was  reduced  November 
20,  1876,  to  45  cents  per  day 50  men 

Contract  expires  August  4,  1879 — this  contract  reduced 

to  45  cents  per  day 25  men 

Ford,  Johnson  &  Co.,  on  chairs,  at  57^^  cents  per  day 
(contract  expires  August  4,  1879) — this  contract 
reduced  from  November  20,  1876,  to  45  cents  per 
day 25  men 

Contract  expires  January   1,   1880 — this   contract   re- 
duced from  November  20,  1876,  to  45  cents  per  day      50  men 

Ford,  Johnson  &  Co.,  from  November  20,  1876,  thirty 

(30)  additional  men  at  45  cents  per  day 30  men 

Ford,  Johnson  &  Co.,  on  chairs,  (contract  expires  July 

19,  1882)  at  45  cents  per  day 25  men 

Joseph  Pratt  &  Co.,  manufacturing  boots  and  shoes,  at 
55  cents  per  day  (contract  expires  February  10, 
1881) — this  contract  reduced  from  November  20, 
1876,  to  45  cents  per  day 60  men 

J.  M.  Southworth,  knitting  business  (contract  expires 
June  9,  1877,  with  privilege  of  three  (3)  years 
longer) ,  at  thirty  cents  per  day 25  men 


In  addition  to  the  former  is  tlie  following  list  of  new  contracts; 
made  for  this  year,  viz : 

J.  R.  &  J.  Winterbotham,  coopering,  carriage,  sleigh,  and 
wagon  manufacturing  —  contract  made  March  16, 
1878,  for  five  years  (contract  expires  March  16, 
1883) — at  45  cents  per  day 75  men 

Hibben  &  Straus,  cigar  manuflicturing — contract  made 
on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1878,  for  five  years,  for 
twenty-five  men,  with  the  privilege  of  fifty  men 
(contract  expires  1883) — at  35  cents  per  day 50  men 

J.  G.  Mott,  wire  and  agricultural  tools — contract  made 
on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1878,  for  five  years  (con- 
tract expires  August  15,  1883) — at  45  cents  per  day      50  men 

Making  total  number  contracted 495  men 

EECAPITULATION    OF    CONTRACTS. 

J.  R.  &.  J.  Winterbotham,  total  number  men  contracted 125 

Ford,  Johnson  &  Co.,  total  number  men  contracted 205 

Joseph  Pratt  &  Co.,  total  number  men  contracted 60 

John  M.  South  worth,  total  number  men  contracted 25 

Hibben  &  Straus,  total  number  men  contracted 50 

John  G.  Mott,  total  number  men  contracted 30 


Total 495 

The  receipts  and  earnings  of  the  Prison  for  the  year,  are  as  fol- 


io 


ws: 


For  labor ^69,047  80 

From  sales 2,222  69 

From  rent 170  74 

From  visitors'  fund 378  13 

From   interest^(Jos.   Pratt  &  Co.,  on 

labor  bills).."". 272  93 

From  United    States,  (keeping  con- 
victs)   2,335  38 

Total     receipts^nd  earnings  of 

prison $74,427  67 
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Disbursements  on  account  of  current  expenses,  viz.: 

DischariiCtl  convict  account $4,920  00 

Guard  account 22,964  64 

Provision  account 27,919  77 

Clotliing  and  l)cddino:  account 5,434  95 

Druii's  and  medicine  account 533  91 

Stationery,  postage  stamps,  and  ncws- 

[)aper  account  for  prisoners 492  06 

l^'uel  account 1,777  77 

Exj)ciise  account 3,105  35 

Physician's  salaiy  at'c-ouiit 799  92 

Escaped  c(uivict  account 10  00 

Olliccrs'  salary  from  October  1,  1877  6,000  00 

Total  current  expenses .$73,958  37 

Excess  of  recei})ts  and  earnings  over 

current  expenses S469  30 

Expended  for  permanent  improve- 
ments and  repairs  of  prison  and 
prison  Iniildings,  and  water  works  1,337  36 

Total  excess  of  expenditures  over  re- 
ceipts and  earnings S868  06 

Received  from  State  of  Indiana : 

On  account  building  new  cell  house..      $20,920  99 
On  account  officers'  salary  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1877 6,000  00 

Expended  on  account  appropriations: 

On  account  building  cell  house •  20,920  99 

Amount  paid  into  the  State  Treasury 

on  the  5tli  of  November,  1878 6,000  00 

Balance 868  06 

Amount $27,789  05  827,789  05 
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Balance  excess  of  expenses  over  all 

receipts  and   earnings $S6S  06 

Balance   October   18,    1877,    receipts 

and  earnings $10,008  47 

Balance    October    31,    receipts    and 

earnings  of  Prison 9/140  41 


Amount $10,008  47          flO,008  47 

Total  balance   receipts   and   earnings 

October  31,  1878 $9,140  41 

Amount  due  prisoners   for  overwork 

and  deposit  account 1,342  40 

Total  amount $10,482  81 


EECAPITULATIOX    BALANCE    ACCOUNT. 

Amount  received  on  account  of  re- 
ceipts and  earnings  of  prison, 
(including  $2,335.38  received  from 
the  United  States) $74,427  67 

Amount  received  from  State  of  Indi- 
ana on  account  of  appropriations..        20,920  99 

Amount  received  from  State  of  Indi- 
ana on  account  of  officers'  salaries 
from  October  1,  1877 6,000  00 

Amount  disbursed  on  account  of  cur- 
rent expenses $73,958  37 

Amount  disbursed  on  account  of  per- 
manent improvements,  repairs  and 
water  works  account 1,337  36 

Amount  disbursed  on  account  of  ap- 
propriations   20,920  99 

Amount    paid    into   State   Treasury, 

(on  the  5th  of  November,  1878)..  6,000  00 

Balance  receipts  and  earnings  Octo- 
ber 18,  1877 10,008  47 

Balance  receipts  and  earnings 9,140  41 

Amount $111,357  13        $111,357  13 
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The  balance  unexpended  of  the  appropriation  for  current  expenses, 
-which  is  now  in  the  State  Treasury,  is  $11,345.42,  from  which  is 
to  be  paid  the  disbursements  of  October,  1878,  unreported. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  financial 
and  statistical  condition  of  the  Prison,  I  would  respectfully  refer 
you  to  the  report  of  the  clerk,  Mr.  John  H.  Bowes. 

From  the  above  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  and 
earnings  of  the  Prison  have,  within  $868.06,  paid  all  of  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Prison,  including  salaries  of  all  the  officers  and 
employes  connected  with  the  Prison;  repairs  and  all  other  dis- 
bursemeuts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Prison. 

The  average  cost  for  each  prisoner,  per  week,  including  officers' 
salaries,  guards,  repairs  of  prison,  clothing,  provisions,  medicines, 
gateage  for  prisoners  on  discharge,  and  all  other  expenses,  was 
two  dollars  and  twenty-seven  and  nineteen  twenty-sixths  cents 
($2.27  19-26);  and,  per  day,  thirty-two  and  three-sevenths  cents 
(32  3-7  cents).  The  cost  of  provisions  alone,  per  week,  78|  cents, 
and,  per  day,  was  11]  cents. 

The  north  wing  of  cell-house  was  completed  last  January,  and, 
after  being  placed  in  a  proper  condition  for  occupancy,  the  prisoners, 
to  the  number  of  300,  were  removed  from  the  old  cell-house ;  each 
prisoner  now  has  a  cell  to  himself,  and  we  have  a  surplus  of  about 
200  cells,  which  gives  altogether,  accommodations  for  850  prisoners 
with  safety  and  comfort.  The  fitting  up  and  furnishing  the  new 
cell-house,  and  two  additional  guards  required,  has  added  con- 
siderably to  our  expense  and  guard  account. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  balance  due  James  Lillie,  as  per 
agreement  for  building  the  extension  to  the  two-story  chair  shop, 
so  that  you  may  lay  the  subject  before  the  Governor. 

The  main  sewer  of  the  Prison,  that  was  under  construction  at  the 
date  of  my  last  annual  report,  has  been  completed,  and  adds  greatly 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Prison.  The  work  was  well  done, 
and  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
having  a  solitary  prison  for  the  insane  and  incurable;  also,  for 
refractory  prisoners,  which  is  almost  indispensable  for  good  and 
humane  treatment  of  the  insane.  A  bath,  wash  and  dry-house,  and, 
also,  a  warden's  residence,  which  is  much  needed,  the  present  one 
being  insufficient  for  a  small  family,  let  alone  to  furnish  accommo- 
dations for  guests.  In  my  opinion,  the  unexpended  balance  remain- 
ing in  the  State  Treasury,  from  cell-house  appropriations,  amounting 
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to  about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  would  about  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  above  necessary  improvements,  if  same  can  be  transferred  for 
that  purpose. 

The  discipline  of  the  Prison  has  been  good,  having  no  unusual 
violations  of  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  same,  with 
the  exception  of  one  attempt  of  an  escape  by  twelve  or  fifteen 
prisoners,  on  the  1st  of  May  last,  about  9  P.  M.,  getting  out  of 
their  cells  and  making  a  raid  for  the  door,  which  was  immediately 
quieted  by  the  guards  firing  two  shots  from  the  guard-house,  one 
of  which  wounded  the  leader  in  the  shoulder,  after  which  they  all 
returned  to  their  cells.  I  had  an  investigation  next  morning  of  all 
that  I  could  ascertain  that  were  implicated  in  the  raid,  and  they 
were  punished  as  I  thought  their  cases  merited. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  among  the 
people,  that  the  punishment  inflicted  in  the  prisons  of  the  country 
is  too  severe  and  inhuman.  After  eight  years  of  experience,  as 
Warden  of  this  prison,  I  think  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  public  to 
express  my  views  in  regard  to  the  punishment  necessary  to  enforce 
the  dsicipline  of  the  Prison.  When  a  criminal  is  sentenced  for  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  the  law  has  performed  all  its  requirements, 
so  far  as  the  outside  public  is  concerned;  he  then  is  turned  over  to 
the  Prison  authorities,  whose  duties  are  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of 
the  court,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  State  for  the  govern- 
ment and  dsicipline  of  the  prisons  thereof.  The  convict  at  once 
becomes  subject  to  the  Prison  rules  and  laws  which  are  made  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  discipline,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
hold  the  prisoners  in  subjection.  Without  this  control  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enforce  good  order  and  industry,  and  might,  possibly, 
lead  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Prison.  Every  violation,  no 
matter  how  trivial,  of  the  rules,  to  some  extent  eSects  the  whole  dis- 
cipline of  the  Prison.  All  violations  of  the  rules  unpunished  be- 
come known  to  other  convicts,  and  have  the  effect  to  make  some  of 
them  refractory,  and  in  time  tliey  would  set  the  laws  of  the  Prison 
at  dc*fiance.  Then  the  question  arises.  What  is  the  best  method  of 
puuisinnent  to  enforce  the  discipline? 

We  have  here  established  the  following  for  infractions  of  the 
rules : 

1.  Prisoner  reprimanded  in  office. 

2.  Correspondence  suspended  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

3.  Loss  of  ffood  time  for  one  month. 
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4.  For  stealing  from  another  eonviot,  or  from  contractor  or 
Prison:  one  side  of  hair  clipped. 

5.  The  wearing  of  shackle. 

6.  Wearing  ball  and  chain  certain  length  of  time,  in  accordance 
with  the  extent  of  Infraction  of  the  rules. 

7.  Solitary,  on  short  rations. 

For  more  serious  breach  of  discipline  —  insubordination  —  and 
when  all  the  above  modes  fail  to  accomplish  the  subordination  of 
the  prisoner,  we  use  the  four-tailed  cat,  which,  during  my  eight 
years  here,  has  not  failed,  with  but  one  exception — with  from 
oiie  to  four  strokes — to  bring  the  most  refractory  convicts  to  sub- 
mission, and  has  the  effect  to  keep  them  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the 
Prison  afterward,  and  also  on  the  balance  of  the  prisoners.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  number  that  this  punishment  is  inflicted  upon 
will  not  exceed  four  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  prisoners. 
The  punishment  does  not  injure  them  physically,  and  they  lose  no 
time  from  lal)or — as  they  do  in  other  punishments,  as  shut  up  in 
dark  ci'lls  on  bread  and  water.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  barbarous 
or  excessive  jMinishment,  which  I  do  not  consider  as  necessary  to  en- 
force the  discipline. 

The  public  generally  can  not  appreciate  the  difficulties  and  danger 
attending  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  the  control  of  so  large 
a  body  of  desperate  mm  sent  here  for  the  safety  of  the  people  out- 
side, upon  whom  they  have  depredated,  and  for  the  reformation  of 
the  prisoner. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  prison  officials  are  opposed  to  the 
lash,  when  they  use  more  barbarous  and  dangerous  punishments. 
I  think  that  they  can  not  be  sincere  from  their  own  experience,  but 
wish  to  court  popularity  of  the  public. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  report  that  we  have 
not  lost  a  single  prisoner  by  escape  for  the  last  two  years.  This  is 
certainly  a  very  fortunate  and  unusual  circumstance,  when  we  con- 
sider the  crowded  condition  that  the  prison  has  been  until  the  last 
six  months,  and  the  number  that  work  outside. 

I  have  endeavored,  and  think  can  justly  say,  that  the  prisoners 
have  been  well  clothed,  and  supplied  with  an  ample  quantity  and 
quality  of  good  food,  they  having  wheat  bread  twice  and  corn  bread 
once  each  day ;  meat,  either  fresh  or  salt,  twice  a  day ;  soup  twice  a 
week;    and  potatoes,  beans,  hominy  and  coffee,  and  during  the  sea- 
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ison  a  good  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  raised  on  the  farm,  including 
tomatoes,  radishes,  onions,  and  cabbage,  besides  sixty-five  barrels 
krout  and  thirty  barrels  pickles,  put  up  for  winter  use. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  very  important  matter  that  has 
laid  in  abeyance  for  the  last  four  years.  There  was  an  act  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  and  approved  March  10,  1873,  to  authorize 
the  Governor  to  exchange  with  Peter  Donnely  lands  described 
therein.  This  law  was  made  for  the  exchange-of  a  certain  quantity 
of  prison  land  to  Peter  Donnely  in  exchange  for  a  certain  quantity 
of  lands  belonging  to  him  to  the  State,  the  advantage  of  such 
exchange  was  to  give  the  prison  access  to  Fish  Lake  Creek  for  the 
main  sewerage  of  the  prison.  This  act  was  found  to  be  defective 
in  description.  I  would  advise  you  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, that  he  may  have  the  Legislature  rectify  the  mistake  in  the 
description  of  the  lands. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  prison  has  been  remarkably  good. 
There  have  been  but  four  deaths  during  the  past  year.  For  further 
information  I  would  refer  you  to  the  Prison  Physician,  Dr.  M.  G. 
Sherman,  to  whose  age  and  experience  I  can  attribute  much  of  the 
success  of  his  department. 

For  the  moral  and  educational  welfare  of  the  prisoners,  I  would 
refer  you  to  the  report  of  Bro.  J.  P.  Nash,  Moral  Instructor. 

To  all  the  officers  of  the  institution  I  return  ray  thanks  for  the 
very  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  the  duties 
entrusted  to  them.  And  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  allow  me 
to  return  my  thanks  for  all  the  courtesy  received  at  your  hands. 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  MAYNE,  Warden. 


PHYSICIAN'S    REPORT. 


Hospital  Dkpa rtment, 
Northern  Indiana  State  PRfsoN, 
Michigan  City,  Indiana,  October  31,  1878. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Directors: 

Gextlemen: — I  would  respectfully 'submit  to  you  the  following 
report  from  the  department,  for  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1878: 

The  general  health  of  the  prisoners  has  been  comparatively  good. 
There  has  been  admitted  and  treated  in  hospital  for  accident  and 
various  disoasos  incident  to  the  climate  and  country,  such  as  pneu- 
monia, phthisis,  bronchitis,  pharygitis,  dysentery,  diarrhea,  hem- 
orrhoids, malarial  fevers,  venereal  diseases,  erysipelas,  etc.,  sixty-two 
casc's.  From  the  number  treated,  there  has  been  fifty-four  returned 
to  service,  four  deaths,  and  two  remained  in  hospital  November  Ist. 
1878.  November  12th,  1877,  George  Mitchell  (colored)  died  with 
Tuberculosis;  November  12th,  1877,  Lucas  Hertwick  died  with 
dysentery;  February  7th,  1878,  William  Harvey  died  with  pneu- 
monia; June  23d,  1878,  John  H.  James  (colored)  died  from  poison, 
he  having  boiled  the  leaves  of  the  datura  stramonium  and  eat  them 
for  greens  on  Saturday,  and  dying  on  the  following  Sunday. 

The  hvgienic  provisions  for  the  inmates  are  good,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  flicilities  for  bathino;.  The  baths  should  be  so  arraus^ed  that 
no  two  should  be  compelled  to  bathe  in  the  same  water. 

The  food  is  good  and  wholesome,  and  is  furnished  in  sufficient 
quantities. 

I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  making  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  the  insane  that  are  sometimes  sent  to  the  pris- 
on, or  become  so  after  entering  the  institution.     They  should  be  en- 
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tirely  removed  from  contact  with  other  prisoners,  confined  in  cells 
where  they  can  be  kindly  treated,  and  their  noise  beyond  the  hear-- 
ing  of  others,  night  or  day. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  my  term  of  office  will  expire  in"  the  month 
of  March,  next,  and  as  I  could  not  expect  to  remain,  perhaps  it 
would  be  admissible  for  me  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  increasing 
the  salary  of  the  physician  in  charge,  to  such  an  amount  as  would 
command  the  talent  of  one  of  experience  and  ability.  The  salary 
is  the  same  now  as  when  the  institution  was  first  organized  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  convicts,  and  is  so  small  that  no  experienced  phy- 
sician will  accept  the  position,  and  the  result  has  been  that  young 
men  just  from  college  or  school,  with  a  limited  amount  of  experience, 
have  filled  the  place,  not  for  the  salary,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
practice  they  receivCj  and  the  welfare  of  the  institution  and  interests 
of  the  state  have  not  been  subserved. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  thanks  to  your  honorable  body 
and  the  officers  of  the  institution,  for  the  assistance  they  have  ren- 
dered me  in  the  discharge  of  my  several  duties. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  G.  SHERMAN. 


2  8.  P.  North. 


MORAL  INSTRUCTOR'S  REPORT. 


NoRTiiEiix  Indiana  Prison, 
Michigan  City,  October  31,  1878. 

Messrs.  R.  Dykes,  C.  E..  Luther  and  J.  W,  Baker,  Directors: 

Genti>e.men  : — I  liave  tlie  honor  of  subniitting  to  you  my  second 
auniial  report  of  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  men  now 
coufincd  in  this  prison.  It  may  be  considered  by  the  people  general- 
ly, that  in  a  state  prison  is  a  poor  place  to  find  moral  principle,  or 
to  develope  christian  character.  Can  there  be,  among  those  con- 
victed of  the  grossest  crimes  against  the  people,  the  state  and  the 
nation,  any  foundation  left  upon  which  to, build  up  a  character?  It 
should  not  be  thought  of  all  the  men  M'ho  go  to  prison,  that  they 
are  guilty  beyond  reprieve,  or,  that  they  have  been  given  over  to 
"hardness  of  heart,  and  reprobacy  of  mind,"  abandoned  by  God 
and  man,  and  that  they  are  necessarily  bad  men  at  heart. 

Some  of  the  greatest  reformers  and  most  useful  men  the  world 
ever  htid,  have  been  incarcerated  within  prison  walls,  from  whence 
they  have  gone  forth  to  bless  the  world  by  preaching,  writing,  and 
lecturing,  among  whom  are  living  examples  of  the  present  age. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  many  bad  men,  "rude  fellows  of  the  baser  sort" 
are  here,  whose  lives  and  actions  give  us  but  little  grounds  for  hope 
of  moral  recovery.  But  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  reconstruc- 
tion ;  that  if  the  proper  influences  are  brought  to  bear,  even  upon 
these  apparently  abandoned  ones,  they  may  be  saved  from  the  do- 
minion of  sin,  and  become,  through  grace,  partakers  of  the  love  of 
God.  Jesus  Christ  came  to  call  "not  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 
repentance."  He  came  to  "seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost," 
and  the  same  spirit  should  characterize  His  servants  in  all  their 
affiliations  with  their  fellows. 
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The  way  to  save  men  is  to  reform  them.  Physical  force  may 
hold  a  man  in  subjection,  may  compel  him  to  a  certain  line  of  ac- 
tion, and  to  the  performance  of  special  duties ;  but  when  freed  from 
the  dominion  of  the  master,  he  has  learned  to  hate,  will  turn  about 
and  curse  the  power,  and  the  master  who  exercised  the  power.  And 
the  man  whose  actions  are  controlled  only  by  a  servile  fear,  or  phys- 
ical force,  is  a  dangerous  man  in  any  community;  for  he  seeks  but 
the  gratification  of  his  own  appetites  and  passions  at  whatever  cost 
to  others.  But  surround  the  same  man  Avith  different  circumstances; 
bring  the  proper  reformatory  influences  to  bear,  and  there  is  not 
only  a  possibility,  but  a  probability  of  his  becoming  a  reconstructed 
man,  so  that  he  will  do  the  things  that  are  right  because  it  is  right 
to  do  them;  obey  the  law,  for  the  respect  he  has  for  the  law;  live  a 
sober  and  industrious  life,  becaiise  he  entertains  a  due  and  proper 
regard  for  the  good  of  the  community,  seeking  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  all,  thereby  adding  to  his  own  pleasure  and  happiness — 
there  is  hope  for  that  man.  This  has  been  the  aim  and  design  in 
my  moral  teaching  to  these  men,  that  they  might  be  reformed — 
'"reconstructed" — in  their  convictions,  their  habits,  and  their  lives. 
And  I  have  many  assurances  that  my  labor  has  not  been  altogether 
in  vain. 

Of  the  six  hundred  and  five  men  here  as  convicts,  about  sixty 
per  cent,  are  young,  or  single  men;  and  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  are  less  than  twenty  years  of  age;  coming 
from  families  in  good  social  standing,  and  some  even  have  been 
reared  in  luxury,  have  not  forgotten  their  early  home  teaching. 
And  now  as  they  attend  our  Sabbath  School  and  Chapel  service  the 
home-taught  truths  and  maxims  come  back,  inspiring  them  with 
greater  desire  and  stronger  resolutions  to  hereafter  live  honorable 
men. 

THE    SABBATH    SCHOOL 

Ts  a  great  auxiliary  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  work;  and  I  think 
the  Sabbath  School  was  never  more  interesting  than  at  the  present. 
We  are  under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  H.  V.  Hitchcock,  Profesor 
Miller,  and  other  christian  workers,  for  their  energy  and  labor  in 
making  the  school  a  power  for  good. 

IN    THE    CHAPEL    SERVICE 

Most  of  the  men  seem  to  give  reverent  attention  to  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  preaching  of  the  word,  while  others  appa- 
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rently  attend  only  because  prison  discipline  requires  it.  But  as  I 
pass  from  cell  to  cell  I  hear  many  inquiring  the  way  of  life  and 
salvation.  Some  confess  their  sins  and  appear  deeply  penitent. 
Others  give  very  clear  evidence  of  having  met  with  a  change  of 
heart;  talk  freely  of  the  peace  of  mind  they  experience  in  believing; 
tell  of  their  joy  and  their  new  hope  of  eternal  life  through  the 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  I  feel 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the 
prison  is  in  advance  of  what  it  was  at  our  last  report.  The  Bible 
is  more  carefully  read  and  studied,  truth  more  earnestly  sought  after, 
and  right-doing,  virtue,  sobriety,  and  the  welfare  of  others  more 
respected. 

EDUCATING    THE    ILLITERATE. 

The  statute  makes  it  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Moral  Instructor 
to  teach  the  uneducated  ones,  at  least  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
a  common  education,  but  has  made  no  provisions  as  to  school  room 
or  other  advantages  by  which  that  clause  in  the  statute  may  be  car- 
ried out;  yet  in  the  absence  of  these  facilities  a  few  are  learning  to 
read;  a  number  who  could  not  write  their  names  can  now  write 
fair  legible  hands,  and  still  others  are  making  advancement  in  the 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  geography. 

Then  the  sentence  of  the  courts  upon  these  men  is  "to  hard 
labor"  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  specified  time,  which  gives  them 
no  chance  for  study  during  working  hours,  hence  their  time  for 
study  is  very  limited,  yet  we  are  glad  to  report  advancement  on 
this  line. 

I  suggest  that  the  incoming  Legislature  take  this  matter  of  edu- 
cation and  lack  of  facilities  under  advisement,  and  make  some  enact- 
ment or  provision  by  which  illiterate  young  men  can  be  aided  in 
obtaining  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 

THE    LIBRARY 

Is  in  as  good  condition  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  except  the  natural 
wear  of  the  books,  several  of  which  are  worn  out  and  laid  aside ; 
and  by  constant  watching  of  the  books,  and  extra  care  upon  the 
part  of  the  Librarian  and  his  helpers,  the  new  purchase  of  the 
books  have  been  kept  passably  free  from  being  defaced  by  pencil 
marks,  obscene  writing  and  mutilations  so  common  in  the  old. 
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But  the  Library  is  too  small.  First,  we  need  more  school  books. 
About  twelve  jier  cent,  of  the  convicts  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  about  seven  per  cent,  can  read,  but  can  not  write.  This  makes 
a  heavier  demand  for  school  books  than  the  Library  can  at  present 
supply.  Of  dictionaries,  w'e  have  about  an  average  of  one  to 
fifteen  men,  and  one  geography  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  men,  while 
sixty  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  men  call  for,  and  really  need  a 
dictionary;  and  there  are  daily  calls  for  geographies  that  can  not  be 
answered;  then  we  need  spellers,  and  readers  of  the  various  grades, 
and  grammars  and  arithmetics.  I  think  at  least  two  hundred  dol- 
lars can  be  judiciously  expended  in  school  books,  that  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  these  unfortunate  ones,  thirsting  for  knowledge,  that 
in  time  will  fully  repay  the  State  for  this  small  appropriation. 

Is  it  not  an  act  of  injustice  to  confine  a  young  man  in  the  prison, 
depriving  him  of  his  liberties  and  compel  him  to  remain  in  ignor- 
ance, by  withholding  from  him  the  means  of  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion? Is  it  for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  the  best  interests  of 
community,  to  keep  a  young  man  for  one,  or  five,  or  ten  years,  shut 
up  in  the  prison,  and  then  turn  him  out  again  into  the  community 
as  ignorant,  or  more  ignorant  than  before? 

Certainly  not.  Then,  gentlemen,  please  request  the  law-makers 
to  look  carefully  after  this  matter,  and  make  provisions  whereby 
the  means  of  an  education  may  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  these 
unfortunate  young  men. 

We,  also,  need  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  Library,  in  its 
miscellaneous  department.  There  are  too  many  works  of  fiction, 
romance,  novels,  etc.,  in  proportion  to  the  standard  works  of  the 
higher  order  of  literature. 

Ask  the  Legislature  to  malce  an  appropriation  of  at  least  one 
thousand  dollars,  at  its  next  session,  and,  after  that,  the  usual  appro- 
priation, which  wnll  purchase  and  support  a  Library  worthy  of  the 
State,  and  of  which  visitors  need  not  be  ashamed. 

And,  in  conclusion,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  make  a  few  sugges- 
tions that,  perhaps,  if  carried  out,  would  help  to  raise  the  standard 
of  morals  among  the  men,  and  make  it  more  easy  for  the  officers  to 
mainta,in  prison  discipline. 

Let  the  men  be  classified  or  graded.  The  hardened,  rebellious 
out-laws,  M-ho  would  stir  up  rebellion,  placed  in  one  grade;  the 
scoffing,  unbelieving  opposers  of  Christianity  in  another,  and  the 
peaceable,  religiously  inclined,  well  disposed  ones  with  the  boys  in 
another.     Or  they  may  be  graded  differently,  as  in  the  wisdom  of 
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the  Legislature,  or  the  circumstances  may  indicate  and  necessities 
require. 

Another  suggestion :  Might  not  those  refraetory  spirits,  who  give 
so  much  trouble — defying  all  authority  and  prison  discipline — be 
more  cifectually  subdued,  and  brought  to  render  obedience  by  being 
placed  in  a  dark,  or  partially  darkened  cell — isolated  from  the  cell- 
house — in  solitary  confinement,  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water,  rather 
than  by  corporal  punishment. 

Allow  me,  also,  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Warden,  the  Clerk, 
the  Deputy,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  officers  and  guards,  without  excep- 
iion,  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  they  have  shown  me, 
and  the  help  they  have  rendered  me  in  my  efforts  to  reform  these 
men. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  P.  NASH, 

Moral  Instructor. 
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TABLE  A. 


Showing  the  number   of  Prisoners  re  eived   into  and  discharged 
from  the  Indiana  State  Prison  North,  from  its  establish- 
ment until   October  31,   1878.     Compiled   from 
incomplete   published  reports   (includ- 
ing   389    received    from    the 
Prison    South.) 
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TABLE  No.  1. 


Exhibit  of  Counties  where  Convicted,  and  Number  from  Each. 


County. 


Adams 4 

Alien 47 

Benton 4 

Blackford 2 

Boone 11 

Carroll 4 

Cass 19 

Clinton 12 

Clay 1 

Delaware 13 

DeKalb |  12 

Elkhart '. !  11 

Fulton :  2 

Fountain :  11 

Grant \  15 

Hamilton j  6 

Howard !  13 


No. 


Huntington , 

Jay 

Jasper 

Kosciusko .. 
Lake 


County. 


No. 


Lagrange 4 

I^aporte 38 

Madison 6 

Marion 217 

Marshall 8 

Miami 7 

]Montgomery 21 

Newton 2 

Noble 9 

Porter 4 

Randolph I  12 

St.  Joseph I  21 

Steuben i  3 

Tipton I  4 

Tippecanoe 25 
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White... 


Total. 
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TABLE  No.  II. 


Different  Crimes,  and  Number  in  Each, 


CBIMES  AGAINST  PROPERTY 


Arson 

Assault    and    robbery    and 

grand  larceny 

Burglary 

Burglary  and  larceny 

Burglary  and  grand  larceny.. 
Burglary  and  petit  larceny... 

Counterfeitinp: 

Concealing  stolen  goods 

Combining    with    intent    to 

commit  felony 

Embezzlement 

Forgery 

Forgery  and  false  pretense... 

False  pretense 

Felony 

Grand  larceny 

Grand  larceny  and  robbery 

and  receiving  stolen  goods 
Grand  larceny  and  receiving 

stolen  goods 

Grand  larceny  and  burglary 

and  receiving  stolen  goods 
Grand  larceny  and  robbery.. 

Larceny 

Obtaining  goods  and   money 

under  false  pretense 

Obstructing  railroad 

Petit  larceny 

Petit   larceny  and   receiving 

stolen  property , 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Robbery 

Violating  pension  laws 


NO. 


2 
29 

5 
32 

2 

1 

1 

1 

o 
'J 

38 
1 
4 
4 

222 

6 

16 

12 
9 

10  I 

! 
2 
2 
82 


CRIMES    AGAINST    PERSONS. 


Assault  and  battery  with 
intent  to  murder , 

Assault  and  battery  with 
intent  to  murder,  second 
degree 

Assault  and  battery  with 
intent  to  kill 

Assault  and  battery  with 
intent  to  commit  man- 
slaughter.....  

Assault  and  battery  with 
intent  to  rape 

Blackmailing 

Bigamy  

Incest 

Manslaughter 

Murder 

Murder,  second  degree... 

Poisoning  with  intent  to 
injure 

Poisoning  with  intent  to 
kill 

Rape 

Seduction 


Total. 
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TABLE  No.  III. 


Periods  of  Sentence  of  Conviets  now  in  Prison. 


PERIODS    OF    SENTENCE. 


For  one  year 

For  one  year  and  six  niontlis 

For  two  years 

For  two  years  and  six  months 

For  three  years 

For     three    years    and    six 

months 

For  fonr  years 

For  five  years 

For  six  years 

For  seven  years 

For  eight  years 

For  nine  years 


NO.  !:       PERIODS    OF    SENTENCE. 


106 
5 

246 
11 
75 

3 
32 
42 
10 
15 

7 


NO. 


For  ten  years I  5 

For  eleven  years I  1 

For  twelve  years j  1 

For  fourteen  years i  1 

For  fifteen  years 3 

For  sixteen  years 1 

For  eighteen  vears 1 

"  i 

For  twenty  yeai's j  2 

For  twentv-one  years 5 

For  life...^ 30 

! 

Total !  605 
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TABLE  No.  lY. 

Pursuits  followed  before  Conviction. 


OCCUPATION. 


Bakers 

Barbers 

Barkeepers 

Blacksmiths 

Book-keepers 

Brakemen 

Bricklayers 

Brick   Makers 

Butchers  

Basket  Maker 

Boot-black 

Boiler  Makers 

Caners 

Carpenters 

Carriage  Makers 

Chair   Makers 

Cigar  Makers 

Clerks  and  Book-keepers 

Commercial  Traveler 

Cooks 

Coopers 

Cabinet  Makers 

Clergyman 

Cistern  Builder 

Carpet  Weaver 

Dentist 

Druggists 

Druggist's  Clerk 

Dead  Beat 

Engineers 

Errand  Boy 

Farmers 

Firemen,   Railroad 

Furniture  Business 

File  Cutter 

Finishers 

Gravel  Roofers 

Gardeners 

Gas  Fitters 

Grocers  


NO. 


5 

10 
5 

11 
5 
2 
3 
4 

11 
1 
1 
2 
7 

14 
5 

19 
8 
9 
1 
7 

20 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
6 
1 
117 
5 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


OCCUPATION. 


Gunsmiths 

Glass  Blower 

Harness  Makers 

Hostlers 

Hotel  Keepers 

Hotel  AVaiters 

Herder 

Horse  Racer , 

Herb  Merchant 

Lawyers 

Laundryman 

Laborers 

Lumpers 

Linen  Draper 

Lumber  Man 

Machinists., 

Moulders 

Merchants • 

Miners 

Marble  Cutter 

Marble  Polisher 

Mason  

Ox  Driver 

Painters 

Pork  House  Men... 
Planing  Mill  Man.. 

Pump  Maker 

Peddler 

Pattern  Maker 

Plasterers  

Printers 

Puddler 

Photographers 

Physicians  

Paper  Makers 

Railroad  Men 

Railroad  Conductor 
Rolling  Mill  Man... 

Roustabouts 

Stone  Cutters 
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TABLE  No.  IV— Continued. 

Pursuits  followed  before  Conviction. 


OCCUPATION. 


NO. 


Stone  Masons 2 

Seat  Caners 4 

Saw  Mill  Man 1 

Shoe  Makers 9 

Saddle  Maker 1 

Sailor '  1 

Servants  and  Donu'stics \  4 

Screw  jSIaker j  1 

Scwiny;  ^lachines '  3 

Stabk  Men 1  2 

Steward j  1 

School  Boys 2 

Saddle  and  Carriage   Trim- 
mer   !  1 

Tailors  i  9 

Telegraph  Operator 1 


OCCUPATION. 


Traveling  Agent 

Teamsters 

Thief 

Tram  J) 

Trader 

Teachers 

Tinner 

Umbrella  Maker 

Upholsterer 

Veterinary  Surgeon.. 

Wagon  Makers 

Waiters 

Woolen  Manufacturer 

Total 


NO. 


1 

14 


605 
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TABLE  No.  V. 

Place  of  Birth  of  each  Convict. 


State   or 

COUNTKY. 


Alabama 

California... 

Connecticut 

Dist.  Columbia. 

Delaware , 

Georgia , 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Maryland 

Maine  

New  York 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina... 
New  Hampshire. 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Hhode  Island 


Number. 


22 

135 

3 

21 

2 

2 

13 

7 

9 

3 

54 

5 

3 

1 

1 

118 

28 

2 


c 
Q 


11 


23 

o 
O 


State   or 
Country. 


Number. 


South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

United  States  total 

Austria 

Bavaria 

Canada 

England 

France 

East  Indies 

Germany 

Ireland 

Prussia 

Poland 

Scotland 

Sweden  

Switzerland 

Foreign  total 

Whole  total 


M 
>: 


1 

1 

5 

13 


463 

1 

1 

9 

15 

2 

1 

13 

21 

10 

2 

2 

3 

3 

83 
605 


13 


o 
O 


59 
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TABLE  No.  VI. 


Age  at  Time  of  Conviction. 


No. 


Number  fifteen  years  of  age  ami  uiuler 

Number  twenty  years  of  age  ami  untler,  above  fil'teen 

Number  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  under,  above  twenty 
Number  thirty  years  of  age  and  under,  above  twenty-five. 
Number  thirty-five  yi'ars  of  age  and  under,  above  thirty... 
Number  forty  years  of  age  and  uiuler,  above  thirty-live  — 
Number  f  )rty-five  years  of  age  and  under,  above  forty  — 

Number  llfiy  years  of  age  anil  under,  above  forty-fiw 

Number  fifty-five  years  of  age  and  under,  above  filty 

Number  sixty  years  of  ago  and  under,  above  fifty-five 

Number  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  under,  above  si.xty  — 
Number  seventy  years  of  age  and  under,  above  sixty-five. 
Number  above  seventy  years  of  age 

Total 


1 

92 

195 

127 

63 

50 

32 

17 

11 

7 

6 

•2 

9 


605 


TABLE  No.  YIL 


Grade. 


No. 


Number  who  can  read  and  write 

Number  who  can  read  only 

Number  who  can  neither  read  nor  write 

Total 


484 
45 
76 


605 
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TABLE  No.  VIII. 


RELATIONS. 


NO. 


Number  single 

Number  married... 
Number  widowers. 

Total 


377 

201 

27 


605 


TABLE  No.  IX. 


HABITS. 


Number  of  temperate  habits.... 
Number  of  moderate  habits.... 
Number  of  intemperate  habits. 

Total 


NO. 


226 
119 
260 


605 


CLERK'S    REPORT. 


Clerk's  Office, 

NoETiiECN  Indiana  Pkison, 

Michigan  City,  October  31,  1878. 

Micssiis.  R.  Dyker,  Charles  R.  Luther,  and   J.  W.  Baker, 
Board  of  Directors  for  Northern  Indiana  Prison  : 

Gentlemen. — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  full  statement 
of  the  financial  and  statistical  operations  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
Prison  for  the  year  ending  October,  1878,  which  includes  fractional 
financial  report  for  month  of  October,  1878. 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  H.  BOWES,  Clerk. 
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Office  of  Auditor  of  State, 

Indianapolis,  December  17,  1878. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  bills,  vouchers  and  receipts  are  on  file 
in  this  office,  corresponding  with  the  foregoing  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  State  Prison  North. 

E.  HENDERSON, 

Auditor  of  State. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND  OCTOBER  31,  1878. 


Articles. 


Condition. 


director's  room. 


Bedsteads  and  bedding 

Iron  bedstead  and  bedding.... 

Centre  table 

Bureau  and  glass 

Haircloth  chairs 

Haircloth  roc'ker 

Washstand,  bowl  and  pitcher. 

Cane  seat  chairs 

Stove 

Coal  hod , 

Rubber  spittoons 

Brussels  carpet 

Hat  rack 

Lou  nge 


WARDEN  AND  CLEEK's  OFFICE. 


Cane  seat  chairs 

Round  table 

Cupboard 

Waste  paper  baskets 

Washstand 

Square  tables 

Safe 

Letter  press,  brush,  etc  ... 
Eyelet  fastener  and  punch. 

Letter  heads  and  boxes 

Maps 

Matting  carpet 

Stove  

Clock 

Rubber  spittoons 

Coal  box 

Looking  glass 

Earthen  spittoons 

Book  case 


Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Worn. 

Worn. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Worn. 

Good. 

Worn. 


New. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Old. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Worn. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

New. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND— Continued. 


Articles. 


Condition. 


ARMORY. 


Armory  case 

Stove 

Telephone  and  fixtures 

Chairs 

Cupboai'd 

^y ater  pail 

Q^in  cup 

Oil  can 

Spencer  Rifles 

Double-barrelled  shot  guns 

Double-barrelled  breech-loading  shot  guns 

Sharpe's  carbines 

Navy  revolvers 

Smith  and  Wesson's  revolvers 

Cartridges 

Bullet  moulds 

Broom {  Good. 

Rubber  spittoons I  Good. 

Stand I  Good. 

Lamp }  Good. 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Worn. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 


OFFICE  AT  NORTH  GATE. 


Stove 

Pickaxe 

Water  pail.. 

Tin  cup 

Wash  basin. 

Broom 

Armchair.... 
Shovel 


TOWERS. 


Stoves 

Chairs 

Chairs 

Water  pails... 
Water  basins. 


Worn. 
Worn. 
AVorn. 
Worn. 
Worn. 
Worn. 
Worn. 
Worn. 


Worn  out. 

Good. 

Old. 

Good. 

Good. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PEOPERTY  ON  HAND— Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Condition. 


TOWERS — CONTINUED. 


Brooms 

Tin  cups 

Night  buckets. 
Tower  ropes ... 
Tube  wrench.. 


CHAPEL. 


Cabinet  Organ 

Cane  seat  chairs — 

Set  maps 

Blackboards 

Guard  chairs 

Carpet  for  rostrum 
Lot  of  benches 


SUEGERY  AND  HOSPITAL. 


Case  amputating  instruments 

Drug  case 

Case  pocket  instruments 

Pill  machine 

Spatulas 

Pair  scales 

Set  dentist  instruments 

Water  can,  tin 

Dozen  test  tubes 

Alcohol  lamp 

Medicine  cases,  wooden 

Truss 

Tinctures,  glass-stoppered   and  common  bottles, 

assorted 

Mortar  and  pestle 

Demijohns 

United  States  Dispensary 

Copy  Bennett's  Practice 

Caramon's  stethoscope 

Lot  drugs  and  medicines 

Brooms 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Worthless. 


Old. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 


New. 

New. 

New. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND— Continoed. 


o. 


Articles. 


13 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

12 

12 

17 

10 

10 

18 

4 

1 

5 

20 

13 

1 

1 

12 

10 

14 

1 

2 

1 

2 
7 
5 
5 


RUIiOERY    AND     HOSPITAL CONTINUED. 


Corkscrew 

Iron  l)eaclstoa(ls   

Hospital  chair 

Tables 

Clipboards 

Kiil)i)cr  spittoon 

Step  ladder 

Wa.sh  .stands 

Benches 

Graduate 

Secretary  

Hy poderiiiic  svriiigc 

Coal  stove 

Case  splints 

Niij;ht  l)nckets 

Water   buckets 

Hospital  bed   ticks 

(^uihs  

Blankets 

Pillows 

Sheets  

P  i  1 1  o  w  c  a^  e  s 

T(»wels 

Cooking  stove  and  trimmings. 

La  m  ps 

Tin  plates 

Crockery  plates 

Rolling  pin 

Potato    masher 

Iron  spoons 

Juffs 


Tea  cups 

Tin  pan 

Coffee  pots 

Barrel,  small 

Slop  buckets 

Wooden  spittoons 
Tin  wash  basins... 
Soup  dishes 


Condition. 


Good. 

Good. 

(iood. 

Good. 

Good. 

(lood. 

(lood. 

Worn. 

Good. 

New. 

Good. 

New. 

Worn. 

Worthless, 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

(lOod. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

(xood. 

Worn. 

Worn. 

Worn. 

Worn. 

Worn. 

W^orn. 

Worn. 

Worn. 

Worn. 

Worn. 

W^orn. 

Good. 

Poor. 

Poor. 

Poor. 

Poor. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND— Continned. 


SURGERY  AND  HOSPITAL — CONTINUED. 

Butcher  knives 

Clock 

Dishpans 

Tin  cups 

Table 

Refrigerator 

Copy  Hartshorn's  Practice 

Part  set  eye  instruments 

STORE  ROOM. 

Pair  Fairbanks  scales 

Pair  Fairbanks  scales,  small 

Flour  bins 

Half  bushel  measures 

Peck  measure 

Oil  pump 

Barrels  salt 

Pair  shoes ••• 

Sack  shoe  pegs 

Tin  pails 

Barrel  oatmeal 

Wash  basins 

Barrels  barley 

Oil  tank 

Pair  socks 

Pounds  tea 

Pails  tobacco 

Pounds  shorts  tobacco 

Basket 

Yards  check 

Yards  tick. 

Box  star  candles 

Keg  mustard 

Barrels  syrup 

Barrels  vinegar 

Pounds  saleratus 

Large  coffee  mill 

Barrel  crackers 


Worthless. 

Good. 

Worn. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 


Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

New. 

Good. 

New. 

Good. 

New. 

Good. 

Good. 

New. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND— Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


30 

25 

2 

140 

1200 

4000 

2 

75 

10 

5 

I 

230 

4 

8 

65 

3100 

G3 

200 

3 

500 

56 

180 

1075 

100 

220 

13 

30 


800 
800 

650  j 
54  ! 

125  j 

7  j 

47  i 

60  I 

20  i 


STORE    TwOOM — CONTINUED. 

Pounds  pepper Good. 

Brooms New. 

Barrels  lumiinnny (iood. 

Pounds  eotl'ee Good. 

Pounds  corn    meiil Good. 

Pounds  flour (iood. 

Barrels  brown   suirar Good. 

Pounds  tohaeeo Good. 

Barrels  heuns Good. 

Boxes  souj) Good. 

Sack  hops Good. 

Pounds    butter Good. 

Barrels  beef Good. 

Barrels  pork Good. 

Bushels  turnips Good. 

liushels  potatoes Good. 

Barrels  krout Good. 

Pounds  eodtish Good. 

Barrels  oil Good. 

Yards    towel ini; New. 

Pairs  underwear New. 

Pairs  woolen  socks 1  New. 

Yards  heavy  satinet  stripinor I  Kew. 

Yards  cotton  shectiner i  New. 

Yards   denims New. 

Barrel  pickles Good 

Dozen  spools  thread New 


Condition. 


DINING    ROOM    AND    KITCHEN. 


Plates Good 


Cups 

Iron  spoons 

Large  baking  pan.- 
Baking   pie  pans.. 

Kitchen  tables 

Dining  tables 

Dining   benches... 
Tubs 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Worn. 
Worn. 
Worn. 
Worn. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND-Continued. 


Articles. 


Condition. 


DINING    ROOM    AND    KITCHEN — CONTINUED. 


Buckets 

Large  steam  copper  cooking  kettles. 

Tin  cups 

Stove 

Bread  tray 

Chairs 

Lot  cooking  utensils 

Lamps 

Clock 

Secretary 

Table 

Guards'  chairs 

Bottles  pepper  sauce 

Pepper  boxes 

Bell 


TAILOR    AND    SHOEMAKER    SHOP. 


Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

New. 

Worn. 

Worn. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Worn. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 


Caps New. 

Tables Good. 

Chairs Old. 

Sink Old. 

Sewing  machines Good. 

Shoemakers'  benches Good. 

Pressing  boards Good. 

Pair  pants New. 

Pair  pants j  Old. 

Coats ,  Old. 

Vests '  New. 

Shirts,  hickory IServiceable. 

Sets  shoemakers'  tools Serviceable. 

Flat-iron .••• \  Good. 

Broom....... '  Good.     : 

Tub ••••  Good. 

Clothing  rack I  Good. 

Tailors'  shears,  large Good. 

Pairs  tailors'  shears,  small Good. 

Gross  pants  buttons ••■ ■•  Good. 

Sewing  machine  needles ;  Good. 

6  S.  P.  North. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  IIAND-Continued. 


Articles. 


TAILER    AND    SHOEMAKER    SHOP — (OXTINUED. 


Pairs  suspenders  . 

Pairs  Insts 

Sack  sill-'  pcirs.... 
Side  soli  leather.. 
Pa))ers  shoe  nails. 

Ralls  thivad 

Ji 


Condition. 


'uixs  

Leather  ~li:ive.. 
Balls  sh-e  wax. 
Coats 


W(M)l(-n  -hirts 
Cotton   shirts. 


WASH    HOUSE. 


New. 

Good. 

Xew. 

New. 

Xew. 

Xew. 

Good. 

Good. 

Xew. 

Xew. 

Good. 

Xew. 


Xew. 
Good. 
Good. 
Xew. 


Slate  

Empty    barrels 

Stove  and  pipe 

Washing  machines 

Bathinc:   tuhs j  Good. 

P"ixtnre>  lor  folding  and  packing  in  shirt  room...!  Good. 

Tables ]  Good. 

Brooms Good. 

Water  pails i  Good. 

Pounders '  Good. 

Barrels  soft  soap 1  Good. 

Sets  stencil  plates  and  brushes Good. 

Cup  and  brush ;  Good. 

Clothes  lines Good. 

Wringers  Worthless. 

Wooden  bench Worn. 

W^ater  vat |  Good. 

Chest Good. 

Washboards Xew. 


ENGINE  HOUSE  AND  CAEPENTER  SHOP. 


Hand  fire  engine I  Good. 

600  '  Feet  two  and  one-half-inch  rubber  hose ■  Good. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND— Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


ENGINE     HOUSE     AND     CARPENTER     SHOP — CON- 
TINUED. 


4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

6 
^  1 

3 
1 
2 
1 

12 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
7 
4 
2 
2 

15 
3 

25 
1 
4 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 


Hose  reels 

Mortar  hods 

Trowels •  —  - 

Axes 

Bench  screws... 

Rakes • 

Pipe  plate .••• 

Set  dies  and  taps...... 

Pair  blacksmith  bellows. 
Pair  blacksmith  bellows, 

Anvil 

Stone  hammers 

Set  shoeing  tools 

Sledge 

Set  blacksmith  tools 

Lanterns 

Grindstone 

Slack  tub 

Ash  kettle 

Scoop  shovels 

Monkey  wrenches 

Iron  vise 

Shaving  rake 

Circular  saw  and  frame. 

Bench  planes 

Hand  saws 

Two-foot  squares 

Drawing  knives ••• 

Chisels 

Braces 

Bits 

Broad  axe 

Screw  drivers • 

Tin  oil  cans 

Gouges 

Two-inch  augur 

Set  match  planes 

Tool  chest 


Condition. 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Worthless. 
Worn. 
Worn. 
Good. 
Good. 

Serviceable. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Worn. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good.     .' 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND— Continued. 


Artict.es. 


Condition. 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
200 


ENGINE      HUISE      AND      CARPENTP.R 
TINUED. 


;H()P — (X^N- 


Stej)  laddcrp !  Good. 

Strain  cniiinr  Good. 

'J\il)nlar  l>oil(.'i-,  conijiletc j  New. 

Tubular  boiler  (loconiotiw) '  AV<trn. 

No.  6  duplex  Dean's  steam  j)uin|) Good. 

No.  3  duj)lex  Dean's  steam  jiumj) Good. 

Feet  ^as  ])i j)e New. 

One  and  one-(iuartcr  ineh  elieek  valve< New. 

One  and  one-tniartir  inclu-s  unions New. 

Feet  rubber  hose,  om-lialf  ineh Good. 

Pairs  pipe  touL^*^ Good. 

Flue  scraper Good. 

Pounds  iu-nip  j)acking Good. 

Pounds  rubl)ei-  {)aekina: Good. 

Broom Good. 

Shovels Good. 

Fire  scraper (jood. 

Screw  wrenches  Good. 

Paint  brushes Serviceable. 

Iron  Pump Good. 

Steam  injectors Good. 

Two-gallon  oil  cans Good. 

One-gallon  oil  can Good. 

Turjientine  jug i  Good. 

Sets  spanners Go(jd. 

Wrenches G.ood. 

Iron  rakes Good. 

One  and  one-quarter  inch  augur ,  Good. 

Iron  pulley  and  block Good. 

Hoes Good. 

Picks Good. 

Work  bench !  Good. 

Vises Good. 

Bench  screws Good. 

One-inch  globe  valves :  Good. 

One-inch  check  valves Good. 

Three-quarter-inch  globe  valves J  Good. 

Pair  tin  shears I  Good. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND— Continued, 


No. 


2 
24 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
25 
2 
1 
200 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6 

18 

29 

8 

25 

20 

55 

32 

60 

12 

2 

28 

12 

2 

10 

25 

2 

1 

1 


Articles. 


ENGINE  HOUSE  AND  CARPENTER  SHOP — CONT. 

Try  squares. Good 


Elbows  and  couplings  for  steam  pipe. 

Cross  cut  saws.. 

Nail  hammers... 

Hand  axe • 

Lath  hatchet.. 

Beetles • 

Iron  wedges 

Box  of  glass,  assorted. 
Feet  rubber  packing  .. 
Crow-bars,  iron  ........ 

Iron  bedstead ........... 

Feet  lumber 

Fire  extinguislier 

Pipe  vise.... 

Gas  pipe  cutter. 


GUARD    HOUSE. 


Iron  bedsteads,  single. 
Wooden  bedsteads..... 

Bed  ticks 

Mattrasses 

Hickory  quilts 

Quilts 

Sheets 

Pillows 

Pillow  cases 

Lamps 

Lamps  and  reflectors.. 

Chairs •• 

Chairs 

Wardrobes 

Tables ...•• 

Towels  ••••• 

Towel  racks ■■■ 

Looking  glass 

Measuring  rod 


Condition. 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Toof  cupboard.. Good. 


Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

New. 

Worn. 

Worn, 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND— Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Coiuluioii. 


1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

G 

7 
1 
1 

1 

1 
4 
5 
6 
2 

1 
1 
8 
1 
18 


GUARD   HOUSE — CONTINUED. 

Cell-house  gui tie-book G<»(»cl. 

Cooking  s^tove  and  fixtures Good. 

C»)al    siuve    pipe Good. 

Bread  tray Good. 

Cupboards Good. 

Beueh  Good. 

Iron    pump Good. 

Brooms  Good. 

Rubber   spittoons Good. 

Seeretary '  Good. 

Excelsior  fire   extinguislur Good. 

Changes  ibr  same Good. 

Shaekle   chest i  G ood. 

Inkstand '  Good. 

Pairs  shackles Good. 

Pairs  handcutts Good. 

Balls  and  chains Good. 

Tin  ])ails Good. 

Clock   Good. 

Tub Good. 

Lanternsi Good. 

Bell Good. 

Wash  basins  Good. 


CELL    HOUSE: 


149 

548 

690 

1002 

98 

444 

673 

612 

304 

22 

15 

2 

3 


Iron    bedsteads,  double Good. 

Iron   bedsteads,  single :  Good. 

Bed  ticks Good. 

Blankets Good. 

Blau kets Worn. 

Comforters Good. 

Pi  Hows Good. 

Wash  basins Good. 


Tin   water  pails 

Lamj)S  and  reflectors. 

Watering  pots 

Arm  chairs 

Stoves  and  pipe 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 

Serviceable. 
Good. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND— Continued. 


Articles. 


Condition. 


CELL    HOUSES — CONTINUED. 

Book  case 

Library  books  

School  books , 

Lot  library  books. 

Bibles.....^ 

Barber  chairs 

Razors 

Razor  hones 

Razor  belts 

Razor  case 

Sheets 

Wooden  water  buckets.. 

Galvanized  iron  nig-ht  buckets 

Wooden  nigh t  buckets 

Ladders 

Wooden  pails 

Water  barrels 

Brooms 

Tables 

Scrubbing  brooms = 

Washtubs 

Pairs  scissors 

Dust  pans 

Towels 

Shovels 

Pokers • 

Large  spit  boxes,  wooden 

Small  spit  boxes,  wooden 

Hand  brooms • 

Barber  cnps .- 

Tubs 

NIGHT  BUCKET  HOUSE. 

Wheelbarrow 

Large  excrement  buckets 

Large  excrement  buckets.... 

Axe 

Stoves,  pipe  and  heaters • 


Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Worn. 

Good. 

Good. 

Worn. 

Worn. 

Good. 

Good. 

New. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 


Worthless. 

Good. 

New. 

Serviceable. 
Serviceable. 


^ 


INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND-Contimied. 


No. 


Artil'Lp:.s.  T'ondition. 


NK.HT  HUrKKT   IKUSK — <  (JXTINFK]).  j 

Tin  j>:iil (iodd. 

Tul)s Good. 

^^'at(.•r  i);iils Good. 

Wooden    ]iiiin  j) ( ioixl. 

AVork  bench Gnnd. 

Tool  box Good. 

nXUS   AND  .-^TOCK.  I 

1      Pair  bob-sled> CJodd. 

1  Hay   rack Good. 

2  Log    cliain.>  Good. 

2     Harrows  Good. 

1  I  Span  of   liorses '  Good. 

1  j  Yoke    of  oxen Good. 

1  i  T\vo-?eat^d   open   buirgy Cxnod. 

1      T\vo->eatcd   >lei::h  Old. 

1  Biifl'alo   riibe W<irthle66. 

1  Set  double  harness,  li^du ^\'orn. 

1  Set  double  harness,  hea\v \\'orn. 

1  Strand  sleigh  bells Broken. 

2  Halters Go( id. 

2  Scvthes Good. 

3  Pitch  forks Worn. 

2     Plows  1  New. 

2  Shovel   ]>lo\\s Good. 

1   '  Cradle  Worn. 

1      Din    scraper Good. 

1      Curry  comb Good. 

1     Horse  brush Good. 

3  I  Ox  yokes Good. 

1   '  Ton  of  hay Good. 

20  :  Bushels  corn Good. 

1     Meat  chest Good. 

1      Water  bucket Good. 

1  Lantern Good. 

2  I  Horse  blankets Good. 

2  j  Baskets Good. 

2  :  Double  wagons Good. 

1  I  Pair  two-horse  trucks Good. 


INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND— Contirmed. 


No. 


1 

2 
10 


1 

2 

8 

75 

12 

2 

2 

8 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

12 


ASTICLES. 


Condition. 


BARN    AND    STOCK — CONTINUED. 

Cutting-box 

Tons  rye  chop 

Tons   straw 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bell  in  yard 

Fairbanks'  scales,  one  large,  one  small.... 

Tons  coal - 

Cords  wood 

Beeves  (head  of  cattle) 

Soap  kettles ...••. 

Pails  in  soap  house = 

Wheelbarrows 

Spike  mole 

Potato  bins •  •  •  • 

Butcher  knives 

Steel 

Tubs 

Barrels  soap  (in  soap  house) 

Empty  barrels  (in  soap  house) ■ 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Worn. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 


7  S.  P.  NOETH, 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


DIRECTORS  AND  OFFICERS 


NDIANA  OTATE  I  RISON  OOUTH, 


S 


YEAR    ENDING    OCTOBER    31,   1878. 


a?o   THiH!   (3-0'v*E2e,isroia. 


INDIANAPOLIS : 

; INDIANAPOLIS  JOURNAL  COMPANY,  STATE  PRINTEES. 
1878. 


THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA,  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT, 

Goveknoh's  Offick. 

Kcceivcii  JaiiiKuv  (i,  187'.*,  and  rt'feiTod  tn  ihc  Auditor  of  State  for  a  verifica- 
li<.iii  of  tlio  tiiiaiK'ial  -.tatciiients. 

Kvluriiid  with  lii>  lorliticatc  (q.  vj  ai)|>cii<led. 

Exaiiiiiu\l  li_v  till'  (ioviriRir,  ami  lraiisii)itt<.-(l  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  to  be  filed 
and  preserveii  in  his  I'llice,  ami  imblished  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  CouimiHsioners 
0/  ihe  I'ublic  PrintinL:. 

SAMUEL  R.  rnnVNEY, 

Secretary. 


Filed  in  my  otEix>  Janaarj  8,  1S79. 


JOHN   E.  NEFE, 

Secrelarv  of   State. 


DIRECTORS'    REPORT 


Dtrectoes'  Office  State  Prison  South, 

Jeffersonville,  Indiana. 

To  His  Excellency, 

James  D.  Williams, 

Governor  of  Indiana: 

The  undersigned,  Directors  of  the  State  Prison  South,  would 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  management  of  said 
prison  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31,  1878,  and  refer  you  to 
the  annexed  reports  of  the  AVarden,  Physician  and  Moral  Instructor 
as  to  matters  directly  connected  with  the  different  departments  and 
the  welfare  and  conduct  of  the  same. 

By  referring  to  the  Warden's  report  it  will  be  seen,  from  compari- 
sons made  by  him,  that  the  management  has  been  the  most  eco- 
nomical of  any  since  the  present  system  has  been  inaugurated,  and 
the  cost,  per  capita,  less  than  that  of  any  year  for  ten  years.last  past. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  cost  of  supplies,  but 
also  largely  attributable  to  the  careful  husbanding  of  the  appropri- 
ation made  by  the  last  General  Assembly.  At  the  time  the  appro- 
priation of  seventy  thousand  dollars  was  made  for  the  year  1878, 
the  number  of  prisoners  was  five  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  the 
average  for  the  year  previous  was  five  hundred  and  thii'ty-one, 
while  the  average  for  the  yeai-  just  past  has  been  six  hundred  and 
twenty-six — one  hundred  more  to  feed,  clothe,  guard  and  care  for — 
which  is  an  increase  nearly  twice  the  per  cent,  of  what  any  one 
anticipated.  Still,  by  judicious  management,  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  the  expenditures  have  not  proportionately  exceeded 


till'  apjtropriation.  T\u'  increa.so,  as  will  he  seen,  has  hocn  nearly 
twenty  ]»er  cent.,  while  the  legislative  eonimitiee,  in  making  their 
('alfiilati(tns,  estimated  that  it  wouhl  he  aljont  live  jier  eent.  Besides 
this,  the  hasis  of  the  (stiinatts  ol'  this  ajipiopriation  was  on  the 
ex|)<ii>e  of  ih('  piisMii.  lint  ineliidlng  tlie  salaries  of  the  Direetors^ 
Warden,  Dejuily  \\':ii(hn,  riiy.-ieian,  Moral  Jn-trnetor  and  Ch^rk, 
annuintini;-  to  six  tlnMi-and  and  I'oni-  hundred  dollars,  'i'his  amount 
had  heretofore  Ik<  n  paiil  out  ot"  the  Slate  Treasiirv  on  warrant  of 
the  State  Anditoi".  Ihit  afli  r  ihe  |)assa<;i'  of  tlii'  hill  if  was  ibnnd 
liiat  thi<  large  aniounl  had  hern  made  ])avahh'  out  of  this  appro- 
[irialion.  hy  iinstake,  or  otherwi.-e.  in  I'raming  the  hill,  which  should 
have  heen  increased  to  include  these  salaries,  or  thi^y  should  have 
been  made  jiaNahle  as  formerlw 

W  e  are  soiry  to  -;ay,  however,  that  we  can  not  make  so  good  a 
showing  as  to  the  earning-  ol"  the  pri~i>n.  We  have  found  it  impos- 
^ilde  to  h'ase  more  than  a  liille  o\(  i-  iMie-lialf  «il'  the  convicts.  We 
lia\-c  advi'rtiscd,  coiTc-ponded  and  hud  jter.-oiud  interviews  with 
manufacturers  from  diilerent  parts  of  the  countiv  ahout  the  matter, 
hut  all  our  eilorts  have  signallv  faiU'd.  We  ha\e  now  under  lease 
the  same  numher  a>  at  our  la-t  repoi't,  to-wit  :  To  I'erin.  (.lall"  ct 
Co..  three  hundred,  in  the  manufaclure  of  <helf  hartlware  ;  and  to 
dohn  K.  ( lathright.  twenty,  with  the  jn-ivilege  ot  tifty,  and  he  is 
A\orking  an  average  of  ihiri\-.  in  the  manulacture  of  saddletrees, 
^^  e  are  glad  tt)  say,  however,  that  since  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
yt'ar  we  have  succeeiled  in  lea-ing  an  additional  fifty  men  to  the 
lii'in  of"  Killer  (.'V:  lly;at,  for  the  mamd'aeturc  of  looperage — their 
time  to  commence  running  from  Fehruary  1,  1879.  They  have  the 
privileg(>  of  increasing  the  numher  to  one  hundred,  which  it  is  con- 
tidently  expected  they  will  do,  after  they  get  their  business  system- 
atized and  umlcr  full  headwav.  The  State  is  receiving  forty-five 
cent.<  }ier  day  [)er  man  ft.tr  all  convicts  that  have  been  leased.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  three  years  ag<t  all  the  convict  labor  in 
this  prison  became  idle  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Southwestern 
Car  Company  ;  and  the  fate  of  this  company  has  been  the  fate  of 
all  previous  contractor-  under  this  system  at  this  prison,  wdiieh  had 
a  discouraging  effect  on  others  who  contemplated  commencing  busi- 
ness with  convict  labor.  Other  general  causes  might  be  assigned 
for  the  failure  of  leasing  the  idle  men,  which  are  not  particularly 
applicable  to  this  prison,  but  have  had  the  same  effect  in  other 
States,  such  as  the  hard  times ;  the  failure  of  so  many  manufac- 
tures; the  unsettled   state  of  the  finances,  and  others  which  natu- 


rally  suggest  themselves  to  every  intelligent  mind.  The  successful 
employment  of  this  labor  by  the  present  contractors,  however,  has 
induced  many  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  we  arc  now  in  corre- 
spondence with  others  to  whom  we  are  in  ho})es  of  leasing  the  bal- 
ance of  idle  men.  There  is,  at  present,  an  undonbted  improvement 
in  business,  and  especially  in  manufactures,  which  will  certainly 
have  the  effect  of  improving  the  chances  of  employing  all  the  labor 
of  the  prison,  and  of  making  it  self-sustaining — "a  consummation 
to  be  devoutly  wished." 

In  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison  we  will  say  that,  while 
it  has  been  all  that  could  reasonably  be  desired,  it  has  not  been  so 
-excessively  rigid  as  to  make  the  prisoners  feel  that  they  were  dumb 
animals   or   insensate  machines.     Still,  they   have  been   hrdd  to   a 
strict  observance  of  the  spirit  of  all  rules  and  laws  enacted  for  their 
safe  keeping  and  welfare  and  the  good  management  of  the  prison. 
Those  employed  have  been  made  to  perform  their  labor  without 
excessive  punishments,  except  in  one  or  two  instances.    The  Direct- 
ors will  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  their  views  in  regard  to  the 
punishment  of  prisoners.     By  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  the  Warden 
has   the  right  to  inflict  such  punishments,  for  the  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  prison,  as  shall,  in  his  judgment,  be  best  adapted  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  such  punishment.     This  virtually  gives 
the  Warden  unlimited  ])ower  in  this  matter.     The  punishment  for 
the  violation  of  rules  is  inflicted  most  generally  with  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  omI,  an  instrument  of  torture  which,  in  our  opin- 
ion, should  be  thrown  aside  as  a  relic  of  the  dark  ages  and  of  human 
slavery.     The  husband  no  longer  has  the  right  to  chastise  his  wife, 
the  master  his  apprentice,  nor  the  guardian  his  ward— flogging  has 
been  abolished  in  our  navy  years  ago,  and  the  whipping  post  law 
has  long  since  ceased  to  disgrace  the  penal  statutes  of  this  State.  The 
only  ones  now  allov/ed  to  inflict  such  punishments  are  the  parents 
whose  natural  love  and  affection,  it  is  presumed,  will  so  temper  the 
blows  that  they  will  never  be  cruel  and  excessive,  and  the  school 
teacher,  who  is  allowed  to  use  this  parental  authority  during  school 
hours;  but   even   these   are  held  to  a  strict  accountability  by  the 
courts  in   case  the  punishment  is  unusual  or  severe.     We  do  not 
believe  that  society  or  the  public  service  have  suffered  on  account  of 
these  wholesome  and  liberal  changes  in  our  laws  and  customs,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  very  strongly  demands 
their   reinstatement.     Our    sister   States,   Ohio   and    Illinois,   have 
abolished  the  lash  in  their  penal  institutions,  and  we  learn  that  they 


have  better  order  and  diseipliiic  than  wlien  eorpdrul  piinishnients 
were  inflicted.  In  the  M'ardcn's  report  of  the  Illinois  jjrison  he 
savs:  "I  am  gratilied  to  be  able  to  report  steady  ini])rovenient  in 
the  eondnet  of  the  prisoners  during  the  past  two  years,"  and  the 
Direetors  spt^al'C  in  glowini:,'  tirnis  of  the  iinproveim-nt  since  a  more 
humane  system  of  treatment  has  been  adoi)ted  in  that  institution. 
We  would  recommend  the  solitary  confinement  system  of  punish- 
ment, and  that  jtroper  cells  be  constructed  for  that  pur[)08e.  We 
claim  tliat  the  whnh'  and  sole  object  of  j)risons  is  reformation.  The 
idea  of  vindictive  punishment  will  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment 
bv  intelliirent  j)enj»le  auN'  more  than  excessive  punishment  or  cruel 
torture.  Then  -ueh  puni>hineui  only  sliould  l)e  ii^flicted  as  becomes 
acluallv  ni'cessarv  t(t  rot  rain  ret'ractorv  jirisoners,  and,  if  po-ssible, 
such  oidv  as  tin-  jiri-oncr  himself,  in  some  sense,  can  see  the  justice 
and  necessilv  ot".  It"  th<-  heart  and  mind  of  the  j)risoners  arc  poi- 
soned bv  a  sense  «>f  inhumanity  in  the  j)ower  and  authority  of  the 
Stale,  thev  go  forth  worse  than  when  they  entered  the  prison,  bent 
on  revenge;  the  institutiiuis  meant  for  the  protection  of  .society 
become  training  scluxds  of  outlawry,  and  send  out  their  graduate.s 
to  rol),  to  burn,  to  ravish,  to  murder,  and  to  again  return,  after 
exi)ensive  litiLTi^tion,  to  the  prisons  or  go  to  the  gallows. 

The  (piestion  is  seldom  asked  if  these  institutions  are  calculated 
to  ref^-m,  or  a  thought  given  as  to  how  this  end  could  be  accom- 
plished. The  tirst  ipiery  is:  "Do  they  pay  expen.ses?"  P^orget- 
ting  that  the  greatest  expense  of  our  criminal  classes,  in  money, 
tears  and  blood,  occurs  outside  the  walls  of  prisons.  We  greatly 
need  a  little  intelligent  legislation  on  this  subject.  We  shall  take 
the  ])rivilege  of  making  a  few  suggestions  in  this  connection.  All 
our  penal  institutituis  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  three  or  five 
Commissioners,  to  be  appointed  from  the  two  leading  political  par- 
ties bv  the  Governor  or  Legislature,  whose  duties  and  powers  should 
be  specifically  set  out  in  the  statute.  They  should  have  the  power 
of  making  all  contracts  for  leasing  the  labor  of  convicts,  as  well  as 
for  furnishing  supplies.  All  such  contracts  should  be  given  out  to 
the  best  bidders,  after  due  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  receiving 
bids  had  been  given  by  advertising.  (The  present  law  not  permit- 
tina:  the  Directors  to  lease  more  than  one  hundred  convicts  to  any 
one  person,  if  it  were  not  a  dead  letter,  ^yould  be  a  great  hinderance. 
It  .should  be  repealed.)  Accurate  estimates  should  be  made  of  what 
was  needed  per  man,  a  specific  account  kept  of  each  article  pur- 
chased, and  the  exact  amount  used.     It  should  be  the  Warden's  or 


Superintendent's  duty,  under  the  orders  and  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners, to  safely  keep  the  prisoners  and  see  that  discipline  and 
order  was  maintained.  Such  Warden  or  Superintendent  should  be 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  Commissioners,  and  subject  to  removal 
at  their  pleasure.  No  oiBcer  of  these  institutions  should  be  allowed 
to  employ  prisoners  as  servants,  or  to  do  any  labor  for  their  individ- 
ual benefit,  unless  contracted  for  in  the  usual  way  and  to  be  paid  for. 

The  Warden  should  keep  a  statement  of  punishments  inflicted; 
the  cause  and  the  amount  of  the  same,  which  should  be  laid  before 
the  Commissioners  at  least  once  a  month.  Estimates  should  be 
made  of  the  probable  expense  of  running  the  prison,  and  an  appro- 
priation made  of  so  much  per  cajnta ;  and  there  should  also  be  a 
contingent  fund,  no  part  of  which  could  be  expended  except  in  case 
of  necessity  or  emergency,  and  then  only  by  the  unanimous  action 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Governor  and  Auditor  of  State.  This  fund  could  be 
drawn  on  for  repairs  in  case  of  fire,  or  to  purchase  materials  with 
which  to  employ  idle  men  when  their  labors  could  not  be  leased  to 
contractors,  etc. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  more  liberal 
"  good-time  law."  There  is  nothing  so  well  calculated  to  encourage 
good  order  and  discipline,  or  that  will  have  such  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence in  reforming  criminals.  It  is  the  most  powerful  inducement 
to  good  behavior — and  good  begets  good — until  step  by  step  the 
criminal  is  unconsciously  drawn  into  better  acts,  better  thoughts,, 
and  better  feelings,  when  reformation  practically  begins.  The  con- 
victs should  be  advanced  to  a  higher  department,  provided  for  those 
who  show  themselves  worthy,  where  they  could  be  safely  placed, 
their  honor  tested,  trusted,  and  treated  more  like  citizens  than  con- 
victs, until  they  would  naturally  fall  into  ways  of  industry  and 
integrity.  Convicts,  on  being  discharged,  should  be  furnished  a  com- 
fortable suit  of  clothing,  and  transportation  to  their  homes.  We 
firmly  believe  that  the  most  willful  and  hardened  offender  can  be 
benefited  in  this  way,  while  to  the  novice  in  crime  it  would  often 
work  a  complete  reformation.  We  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  more 
elaborate  statement  of  the  ideas  that  have  engrossed  our  thoughts 
on  this  subject,  believing  that  the  above  sufficiently  indicates  our 
views. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Prison  Physician,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  health  of  the  convicts  has  been  com- 
paratively good,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  low.     We  have  endeav- 
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ored  bv  the  assistance  of  the  Warden,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Sherrod,  to  make  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  prison  all  that  it 
could  be  with  the  means  at  our  disposal.  The  ground  upon  which 
the  prison  is  l)uilt  being  very  flat,  considerable  trouble  has  been 
experienced  in  scrnring  proper  drainage;  but,  i)y  entirely  recon- 
structiuLz;  all  the  walks,  roadways  and  gutters,  and  relaying  them 
with  great  care  and  exactness,  we  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
])risc)n  clean,  and  in  a  wholesome  condition.  The  interior,  except 
the  neccssai'v  rnadwavs,  ha<  l)ct-n  neatlv  sodded,  and  gi"catly  beauti- 
tled.  and  it  is  the  intention  to  arrange  l»eds  and  j)lant  flowers  in  the 
coniiui::  spring:.  Were  it  not  fm-  the  terribly  over-crowded  condi- 
ti(ui  ol  the  ])ris()n,  we  have  rea-on  lo  believe  that  the  number  of 
prescriptions  would  have  bi-cn  C(msideral>ly  less.  The  IMiysician 
has  j>aid  little  or  uo  attention  to  otit>idc  practice,  and  hence  the 
management  ha-  had  the  bent^lit  ot  all  his  time  in  administering  to 
the  want-  of  the  sick  and  afliii'ted.  The  few  deaths  from  sickness 
show  that  he  has  been  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
their  lia\ing  ijccn  but  live  deaths  friun  natural  causes.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  IMiysician  should  receive  suflicient  salary  to  justify 
him  in  giving  his  whole  attenticm  to  the  prison  sick.  As  the  law 
now  stands  he  is  only  rcipiireil  to  l)e  present  once  a  day.  When 
this  law  was  passed  there  were  only  about  one-third  the  number  of 
convicts  in  the  prison  there  arc  at  jiresent. 

The  moral  instruction  of  the  convicts  has  engaged  our  most  serioiLS 
thought,  and  the  untiring  efforts  ot  the  Moral  Instructor  are  entitled 
to  hearty  commendation.  ]>ut,  with  the  coi-ridors  and  chapel 
crowded  with  sleeping  cots,  it  has  Ijecn  im})ossible  for  him  and  us  to 
accomplish  all  the  results  desired.  All  grades  of  criminals,  old  and 
vouno-,  lieiufj  crowded  together,  it  is  ditlicult  to  reach  the  more  sus- 
ceptible to  moral  culture.  In  justice  to  the  convicts,  society,  and 
the  State,  the  General  Assembly  should  at  its  next  session  provide 
suitable  arrangements  for  more  extended  lal)or  in  this  department — 
such  as  a  chapel  and  library  room.  Without  these  spiritual  aids  the 
process  of  reformation  is  slow  indeed.  The  room  formerly  used  as  a 
chapel,  not  having  half  the  capacity  necessary  for  the  number  of 
prisoners  here  now,  as  before  stated,  has  been  taken  for  a  dormitory, 
and  there  is  no  place  for  holding  any  kind  of  meetings,  religious, 
moral  or  intellectual.  The  last  General  Assembly  appropriated  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  ])urchase  of  new  books  for  the  library. 
This  amount  was  expended  to  the  best  advantage  possible,  and  the 
books  selected  seem  to  have  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  prisoners. 


But  the  library  is  still  far  from  what  it  should  be,  and  we  would 
recommend  that  another  appropriation  of  the  same  amount  be  made 
for  the  same  purpose,  believing  that  money  expended  in  this  way  is 
ja  good  investment  and  true  economy. 

There  never  has  been  any  appropriation  for  lightincr  the  cells. 
This  should  certainly  be  done  at  once.  The  general  law  requires 
Ifc,  but  the  Directors  have  never  had  the  means  to  carry  this  whole- 
some provision  into  effect.  There  should  be  a  gas  jet  in  each  cell 
so  arranged  that  they  could  all  be  extinguished  at  one  time  from 
the  guard  hall.  Many  of  the  cells  are  perfectly  dark  from  the  time 
the  convict  enters,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  until  he  goes  to  his 
-breakfast  in  the  morning.  This  is  an  inhuman  hardship  which  the 
'General  Assembly  can  not  afford  to  disregard  longer.  Think  of  a 
liuman  being,  with  mind,  and  heart,  and  an  eternal  soul,  after  labor- 
ing hard  during  all  the  hours  of  daylight,  having  to  retire  to  an 
unventilated,  cave-like  cell,  there  for  ten  or  eleven  hours  to  be  left 
in  total  darkness  to  fret  and  brood  over  his  wretchedness  and  misery. 
Think  how  the  rigors  and  loneliness  of  those  hours  might  be  soft- 
♦ened;  his  faculties  be  elevated  and  refined  by  some  entertaining  and 
instructive  book,  till  the  hour  of  "■  lights  out "  would  come,  and 
'-^'  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer  "  would  refresh  both  mind  and  body. 
We  call  your  special  attention  to  this  matter  that  you  may  urge  the 
<^General  Assembly  to  give  relief. 

The  appropriation  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended 
as  intended,  in  the  erection  of  a  building  ninety-two  feet  wide  by 
three  hundred  and  twenty  long,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  structure 
of  the  kind  that  can  be  found  in  any  prison.  This  shop  will  be  suit- 
able for  any  branch  of  business  that  may  be  carried  on  within  the 
prison  should  the  present  firm  abandon  their  contract. 

At  your  suggestion  we  directed  the  Warden  to  employ  some  of  the 
idle  convicts  in  making  brick,  and  we  now  have  about  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  on  hand,  which,  in  case  of  any  improvements  next 
year,  can  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  claim  which  the  State  has  against  the  Southwestern  Car  Com- 
pany, in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  still 
remains  unpaid.  The  questions  as  to  some  property  claimed  by  the 
State  have  not  been  settled  by  the  courts.  No  one  can  tell  the 
amount  the  State  will  realize  from  the  above  until  all  questions  as 
to  the  rights  of  property  are  decided,  and  the  assignee  makes  his 
final  report. 
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There  are  now  eoiifined  in  this  jirison,  about  fourteen  insane  per- 
sons, all  of"  whom  should  be  sent  to  the  insane  asvluin  or  a  suitable 
building  slujuld  be  eonstrueted  here  for  their  eonifort  and  })ro})er 
treatment.  We  think  the  Legislature  should  provide  a  law  lor  the 
removal  of"  insane  eonviets  to  the  asylum  where  they  can  receive- 
attention  more  in  keeping  with  their  miserable  condition,  and  at  a< 
much  less  expense  to  tht'  State. 

The  average  lunuber  ol  convicts  at  this  j)risoii  (hiring  the  last 
year,  has  been  six  liundred  and  twentv-six.  Tiie  pi'ison  contains  but 
thriH'  hundred  and  lilteen  cells.  'Idiree  Imudred  and  eleven  convicts^ 
have,  theretbre,  had  to  l)e  ke])t  in  the  corridors  of"  the  cell  house^ 
in  the  cha])el  and  in  the  store-room  ovi-r  the  dining  liall.  Vou  will 
sei'  iVom  this,  tlie  necessity  of"  either  eidarging  the  j)rison,  building 
a  new  one,  nv  removing  a  large  number  to  the  Northern  prison.  On 
aceount  ot"  our  over-crowded  condition,  ailditionul  guards,  light  ami 
tiu'l  ai'c  rc<|uired,  thereb\-  increasing  the  annual  expenses  ol"  the 
])rison.  in  addition  to  the  ueeessitv  ol'  cell  room,  there  shoidd  be- 
au appropriation  ni:uh'  to  rejijace  the  old  wooden  wall,  which  i.> 
beeonnng  decaved  and  unsafe,  with  a  Nvall  of  l)i-ick,  correspond- 
ing to  the  wall  around  the  older  portions  ol  tlu'  prison.  To  erect  a 
new  cell  house  containing,  say  al)out  four  hundn'(l  cells,  and  arrange 
ventilation  lor  the  ohK-^-Hs,  and  rei)lace  the  wooden  wall  with  bricks 
we  think  would  require  an  approj)riati(Ui  of  aixjut  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  (This  is  merely  a  rmigh  guess  as  to  the  amount).  Wc 
earnestly  call  your  attention  to  this  subject,  and  with  your  knowl- 
edge of  these  much  needed  improvements,  we  hope  you  will  urge 
the  General  As^sembly  to  ap))ro})riate  a  sullicient  sum  to  defray  the 
expen.se  of  the  same. 

The  safety  antl  health  of  the  convicts  demand  it,  and  the  laws  of" 
(lod  and  humanity  require  that   as  long  as    men   have    breath,  they 
should  have  well  ventilated  and  comfortable  jdaces  to  repose  after 
wearilv  eom[)leting  their  daily  toil. 

]5efc)re  cki.>*ing  our  report,  we  desire  to  say  that  Capt.  A.  J.  How- 
ard and  his  corps  of"  assistants  have  ably  and  efficiently  seconded  all 
our  efforts  in  economizing  the  expenses  of  the  prison  and  in  main- 
taining discipline.  There  has  been  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to   the  manner  of  inflicting  punishments.     The  question 
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having  been  prominently  before  the  General  Assembly,  and  they 
having  failed  to  take  any  action,  we  concluded  that  they  desired  no 
change,  and  hence  we  have  not  attempted  to  make  any. 

W.  P.  HAMMOND, 
JAMES  KEIGWIN, 
JOHN  W.  LINCK, 

Directors, 


WARDEN'S    REPORT. 


Indiana   SrA'n:   I'im-on   Soirii, 

\VAia)KN'>  OiKK  K,  NovLinljcr  30,  1878. 

Til  \\\r  1  iMiioraitli'  l)0:ir(l  <if  I>ir.-ct<ir- : 

As  roi|uiri'(l  li\   law.  1   now  I'tjiort  thr  traii.-ariidu.-  of  inv  oflifc  for 
tlu'  li-i'al  vtar  iiiiliii^;  ()rt.>lH'r  .".l.  1^7^: 

Convict<  in  ]ii-i-nn  ()ct(.li(r  :\] ,  1877 590 

Jirciivi'il  tV<iin   fourl- -j-'o 

Tntal 925 

DischarLr<-'*l  l'^'  oxjnraiinn  of  simUi'Ucc 240 

Pardonod  l»v  tho  (.lovonior A4 

lleniaiuli'(l  tor  new  trial 6 

Died 7 

Esca|H'il 2 

Total 299 

Remaining  in  prison 626 

Daily  average  nnmlier  in  the  pri.son 626 

The  oontraets  for  hire  of  labor,  now  in  force,  are  as  follows: 

With  Oliver  Perin.  manufacturer  oi'  shelf  hardware,  ttj 

expire  September  19,  1881 100  men. 

With  James  A\'.  Gaff,  manufacturer  of  shelf  liardware,  to 

expire  September  19,  1881 100  men. 

AVith  Perin  c^'  Gatt",  manufacturing  company,  manufactur- 
ers of  shelf  hardware,  to  expire  September  19,  1881 100  men. 

With  J.   R.   Gathright,  manufacturer   of  saddletrees,  to 

expire  February  22,  1881 20  men. 
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This  latter  contract  is  with  the  privilege  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber to  50  out  of  any  unemployed  labor  in  the  prison,  and  is  now 
employing  27.     The  number  will  be  still  further  increased. 

A  contract  has  been  made,  since  the  close  of  the  year,  with  Rider 
&  Hyatt,  manufacturers  of  cooperage,  for  fifty  (50)  men,  with  the 
privilege  of  increasing  the  number  to  one  hundred  (100),  commenc- 
ing February  1,  1879,  for  one  year,  with  the  privilege  of  extending 
the  time  to  five  years. 

The  accompanying  Clerk's  tables  exhibit  the  financial  operations 
of  the  prison  for  the  year : 

Table  of  expense  and  earnings  shows  that  the  total  cost 

of  the  management  for  the  year  was $72,733  19 

Earnings • 44,193  QQ 

Excess  of  expense  over  earnings |28,539  53 

The  daily  average  number  of  convicts  being  626,  the  cost  per 
man  per  day,  covering  all  accounts,  was  thirty-one  cents  and  eight 
mills. 

Deducting  from  the  total  cost  the  salaries  of  Directors,  Warden, 
Deputy  Warden,  Clerk,  Physician  and  Chaplain,  aggregating 
1 6,400,  which  were  paid  by  the  Auditor  of  State,  and  did  not 
appear  in  the  prison  accounts  prior  to  April  1,  1877,  and  we  have, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  former  years,  the  cost  per  man 
per  day  reduced  to  twenty-nine  cents. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  showing  of  the  average  general 
expenditure  per  man  per  day  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  in  cents 
and  decimals: 

For  year  ending  December  15th,  1869 55.49 

For  year  ending  December  15th,  1870 50.46 

For  year  ending  December  15th,  1871 42.26 

For  year  ending  December  15th,  1872 46.02 

For  year  ending  December  15th,  1873 58.68 

For  year  ending  December  15th,  1874 52.71 

For  year  ending  December  15th,  1875 47.93 

For  year  ending  December  15th,  1876.. 41.13 

For  year  ending  October  31st,  1877 35.83 

For  year  ending  October  31st,  1878 29.03 
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By  deducting  from  total  expense  the  officers'  salaries,  and  dis- 
charged  convict  account,  we  find  that  the  average  cost  per  man  per 
day,  for  clothing,  bedding,  provisions,  repairs,  fuel  and  lights,  team, 
escaped  convicts,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  in  the  past  year,  was 
nineteen  cents  and  seven  mills. 

The  following  shows  the  average  cost  per  man  per  day  on  the 
several  accounts  as  mentioned,  in  cents  and  decimals : 

Officers'  salaries 10.69 

Discharged  con victs 1.65 

Repairs 1.31 

Clothing 3.74 

Bedding 28 

Provisions,  including  garden 10.55 

Hospital 35 

Fuel  and  light 1.66 

Team 27 

All  other  expenses 1.33 

Total 31.83 

The  work  of  about  one-half  the  men  on  the  shelf  hardware  con- 
tracts— say  one  hundred  and  fifty — is  such  as  to  cause  an  unusual 
wear  and  tear  of  clothing,  and  to  make  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
preserve  some  degree  of  cleanliness,  to  furnish  extra  pieces  for 
changes  at  quitting  time  of  evenings.  An  unusual  amount  of  cloth- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  badly  worn;  hence  the  some- 
what larger  than  usual  amount  of  expenditure  on  this  account. 

Notwithstanding  the  team  account,  as  compared  with  former  years, 
say  an  average  for  ten  years,  is  very  much  reduced,  it  is  greater  than 
it  would  be  under  ordinary  circumstances,  covering,  as  it  does,  the 
expense  of  removing  the  debris  from  the  shelf  hardware  shops,  as 
provided  for  in  tlie  labor  contracts,  free  of  charge,  and  the  feed  of 
horses  hired  to  work  in  the  operation  of  the  brickyard. 

From  the  information  I  have  as  to  the  dietof  convicts  elsewhere, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  as  well  fed  here  as  in  any  prison.  Meat, 
bread,  beans  and  potatoes,  are  fed  every  day  in  the  year,  while 
hominy,  rice,  vegetables  in  season,  krout,  chow-chow,  vinegar  sauce, 
and  other  minor  articles  alternated  in  kind,  and  as  far  as  may  be 
varied  in  manner  of  preparation,  and  a  good  cup  of  coffee  invaria- 
bly for  breakfast,  and  twice  on  Sunday,  constitute  the  diet.  The 
quautity  of  meat  is  but  little  less  than  the  army  ration,  while  the 
bread  at  every  meal,  and  the  soups,  stews  and  hashes,  when  sever- 
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ally  furnished,  are  given  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  desired 
by  each  convict.  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  are  given  liberally. 
All  supplies  are  of  a  good  quality,  no  damaged  or  refused  goods 
ever  being  purchased.  It  is  the  invariable  rule  that  no  convict  shall 
leave  the  table  hungry,  each  being  offered  an  additional  portion  of  two 
of  the  articles  of  food  at  every  meal.  In  cases  where  the  convicts  are 
very  excessive  eaters,  and  desire  it,  they  are  assigned  s})ecial  ])laces 
in  the  dining  room,  and  given  such  quantities  as  will  satisfy  them. 
Fresh  beef,  though  more  expensive,  has  been  largely  fed,  in  ])refer- 
ence  to  other  meats,  because,  being  more  readily  digested,  it  was 
regarded  as  more  healthful  while  so  large  a  number  were  unem- 
ployed. 

There  is  an  immense  decrease  in  the  repair  account,  as  compared 
with  former  years,  while  the  general  condition  of  the  property  is 
very  good.  At  the  close  of  the  contract  for  the  manufacture  of 
cars,  in  January,  1876,  the  shops  were,  in  a  manner,  a  wreck, 
■wholly  unsuited  for  use  in  any  other  manufacturing  business  with- 
out a  large  expenditure  upon  them.  On  account  of  defective  con- 
struction and  age,  they  will,  from  year  to  year,  require  a  considera- 
ble expenditure  in  the  repair  of  roofs,  and  the  replacing  of  decaying 
timbers.  The  grounds  were  flat,  generally  of  uneven  surface,  and 
lower  than  the  gutters  that  were  intended  to  drain  them,  while  the 
roadways  were  in  but  little  better  condition.  In  the  past  year  the 
roadways  have  been  reconstructed,  and  covered  with  McAdam  pave- 
ments; the  grounds  have  been  regraded,  and  grass  plats  substituted 
for  filthy  appearing  clay  and  cinder  surfaces,  and  the  drainage 
remade,  giving  the  whole  interior  a  cleanlier  and  more  cheerful 
aspect,  and  making  the  sanitary  condition  as  nearly  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. The  idle  convict  labor  has  been  used,  as  far  as  practicable, 
in  the  making  of  these  alterations  and  improvements.  So  greatly 
improved  in  condition  and  appearance  are  the  shops  and  grounds 
that  there  would  seem,  at  a  glance,  to  be  only  the  outlines  of  what 
were  here  three  years  ago. 

The  Clerk's  books  show  every  item  of  expenditure,  in  all  its 
details ;  all  the  articles  purchased,  when,  from  whom,  and  at  what 
prices.  The  said  items  of  expenditures  are  also  shown  in  the  vouch- 
ers and  oriffinal  bills  in  the  office  of  Auditor  of  State.  I  am  very 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Sage,  former  Clerk,  for  his  efficiency  in 
organizing  these  accounts.  He  was  an  exceedingly  valuable  officer, 
whose  loss  to  the  service,  on  account  of  insufficient  salary,  was  very 
much  regretted  by  the  Directors,  as  well  as  myself. 
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The  appropriation  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  foundry  building  was  made  with  the  understanding- 
that,  to  construct  the  building  with  that  sum,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  use  the  convict  labor,  free  of  charge,  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
brick,  and  the  doing  of  other  common  labor;  and,  in  pursuance  of 
such  understanding,  it  was  so  used.  For  statement  of  this  account 
see  Clerk's  table. 

The  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  purchase  books  for 
the  prisoners'  library,  was  expended  in  the  former  year,  excepting  a 
small  balance,  which  was  carried  over  and  paid  out  for  the  purpose 
in  1878.  Director  Linck,  at  the  request  of  the  other  Directors  and 
myself,  assisted  in  the  selection  of  the  books,  spending  much  time^. 
and  being  very  painstaking,  in  order  that  they  should  be  suitable  in 
character,  and  attractive  to  the  minds  of  the  convicts.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are  appreciated  by  the  convicts  as 
being  by  far  the  best  collection  that  has  been  made  for  their  use„ 
Another  appropriation  of  like  amount,  for  the  same  purpose,  is  very 
much  needed. 

Last  July  it  was  determined  to  utilize  a  part  of  the  idle  force  in 
the  making  of  brick,  in  anticipation  of  the  State's  needs.  And 
accordingly,  in  August,  September  and  October,  we  have  made,  and 
now  have  on  hand,  unburued,  seven  hundred  thousand.  There 
being  no  funds  from  which  to  pay  the  brickyard  expenses,  it  is  con- 
templated burning  one  kiln,  and  selling  from  the  same,  to  realize  a 
sufficient  amount  to  pay  for  teams,  wood,  lumber,  clay,  tools,  and 
extra  guarding. 

From  the  Clerk's  statistical  tables  we  ascertain  that  three-fourths 
of  the  convicts  give  their  former  occupations  as  farniers,  laborers 
and  mechanics.  The  natives  of  Indiana  number  two  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  ;  of  other  States  two  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  of 
foreign  countries  seventy-three.  At  the  time  of  conviction  forty- 
five  per  cent,  were  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  under,  or  sixty- 
seven  per  cent,  were  thirty  years  of  age  and  under.  Sixty-one  per 
cent,  could  read  and  write ;  twelve  per  cent,  could  read  only,  w^hile 
tw-enty-seven  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Sixty-three 
per  cent,  were  single;  thirty-two  per  cent,  were  married,  and  five 
per  cent,  were  widowers  and  divorced.  The  number  sentenced  for 
life  is  forty-four.  Average  period  of  sentence  below  life  is  three 
years. 

Clerk's  table  No.  11  shows  the  number  of  convicts  received,  dis- 
charged, remaining  in  prison,  and  the  daily  average  for  each  year. 
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from  the  organization  of  the  prison  to  the  chjse  of  the  past  year,  in 
which  it  appears  that  the  tirst  eonviet  was  received  in  1822.  The 
transfers  to  the  Northern  Prison  were  made  in  1860  and  1861, 
aggregating  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  The  female  eonviets, 
numbering  seventeen,  were  transferred  to  the  Female  Reformatory 
in  1873.  Of  the  total  received  from  the  beginning — six  thousand 
tive  hundred  and  twenty-six — sixteen  and  forty-three  one-luin- 
dredths  per  cent,  were  pardoned,  while  of  the  total  ft)r  the  past  year 
—  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five — four  and  seventy-six  one-hun- 
dredths  per  cent.  were,  pardoned.  The  percentage  of  deaths  for 
the  whole  term  was  five  and  thirty-three  one-hundredths ;  while  the 
percentage  of  deaths  for  1878  is  seventy-eight  one-hundredths  of 
one  per  cent.  The  number  of  convicts  has  increased  sixty  per  cent, 
in  the  last  five  years.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr,  Samuel  R.  Downey, 
Secretary  Governor's  office,  for  valuable  assistance  in  compiling  the 
statistics  for  said  table. 

The  number  of  cells  being  three  hundred  and  sixteen,  while  the 
average  number  of  convicts  was  six  hundred  and  twenty-six,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  convert  the  chapel  and  second  story  of  the  dining 
room  building  into  dormitories,  in  each  of  which  one  hundred  con- 
victs are  sleeping.  More  than  one  hundred  are  sleeping  in  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  cell  houses. 

With  more  than  one  half  the  convicts  sleeping  out  of  cells,  and  a 
large  portion  idle,  it  has  been  a  difficult  task  to  preserve  that  gene- 
ral good  order  and  uniformity  of  conduct  so  necessary  in  the  success- 
ful management  of  a  penal  institution.  Yet,  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  discipline  has  been  reasonably  good.  It  has  been  my  aim  to 
secure  good  order  wdth  as  little  punishment,  either  in  kind  or  degree, 
as  the  circumstances  in  each  case  would  warrant.  All  my  assistants 
are  very  painstaking  in  their  efforts  to  secure  from  each  convict  a 
reasonable  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  prison 
without  resorting  to  disciplinary  means;  only  reporting  to  the  office 
such  cases  as,  to  them,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  regulating,  except 
by  punishment.  The  punishments  are  neither  arbitrary  nor  vindic- 
tive, being  in  like  cases  the  same,  and  administered  wholly  in  the 
.spirit  of  a  sense  of  duty. 

It  is  provided  in  the  by-laws  adopted  by  the  Directors  for  the 
government  of  the  prison,  that ''The  Warden  may  order  bodilv 
punishment  to  be  inflicted,  or  may  order  punishment  by  confine- 
ment in  cells,  on  bread  and  water."  There  are  no  cells  in  the  prison 
suitable  for  '"solitary  confinement  on  bread  and  water,"  as  in  the 
2  Prison  South. 
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Joliet,  Illinois  prison,  where  there  is  a  small  cell  house  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  ])unisliment  by  such  confinement,  in  Avhich  the 
cells  are  kirger,  better  lighted,  and  ventilated.  With  such  a  cell 
house  here,  that  mode  of  punishment  might  be  adopted  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others.  But  whether  one  or  the  other  mode  authorized, 
be  adopted,  there  will  still  remain  the  necessity  for  punishment  in 
such  degree  as  will  compel  submission  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
conduct  can  not  be  otherwise  regulated.  The  ]nmi>hment  is  not  only 
to  enforce  obedience  in  the  particular  case,  but  to  deter  others  from 
the  commission  of  oifenses ;  solely  Avith  the  view  to  maintaining 
general  good  order,  and  not  Avitli  the  expectation  that  of  itself,  it 
will  work  a  reformation  in  the  heart  of  the  man.  Whether  it  be, 
as  generally  here,  with  the  whip,  or  as  elsewhere,  by  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  starvation,  by  ducking  in  cold  water,  or  by  stringing  up 
bv  the  thumbs  to  the  "bull  ring,  "  it  must  be  sufficient  in  degree  to 
accomplish  its  purpose,  and  should  be  inflicted  with  the  understand- 
ing as  tar  as  may  be,  between  the  prisoner  and  ofllcer,  that  the  lat- 
ter is  actuated  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  the  House,  after  a  debate  on  the  subject,  declined  to 
abolish  the  use  of  the  whip. 

Ex-Governor  Seymour,  of  Xew  York,  has  recently  written,  "  It 
is  to  be  said  of  the  whip,  that  it  is  far  less  dangerous  to  life  and 
health  than  any  other  punishment.  Itseifects  are  upon  the  surface 
where  they  can  be  seen,  and  that  too,  in  a  way  calculated  to  hold 
back  the  hand  that  Avields  it.  The  darkness  of  cells,  the  shocks 
from  streams  of  cold  water,  painful  positions,  and  the  whole  list  of 
substitutes,  have  caused  the  most  painful  results." 

While  the  convict  population  in  this  and  adjacent  States  is  increas- 
ing in  numbers  from  year  to  year,  and  crime  is  everywhere  on  the 
increase,  the  question  naturally  arises :  What  can  be  done  to  better 
protect  society?  The  courts  and  prisons  are  relied  upon  for  such 
]n'Otection.  Judging  from  the  number  of  convictions  and  sentences, 
the  former  are  doing  reasonably  well.  But  do  the  prisons  accom- 
plish the  ends  for  which  they  are  created?  In  contemplation  of  the 
law,  they  are  institutions  for  the  punishment  and  reformation  of  con- 
victs; intended  to  punish  in  such  manner  and  degree  as  to  make 
them  deterrent  in  their  influences  upon  the  criminal  classes,  and  re- 
formatory in  the  sense  that  they  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  return 
the  inmates  to  society  better  men,  to  be  good  citizens,  leading  lives 
of  honor  and  tisefulness  instead  of  shame  and  dishonor.  Do  they 
punish  in  sufficient  degree?     Are  they  reformatory? 
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The  system  is  kno^A'n  as  the  congregate  and  contract  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  solitary  system.  It  is  contemplated  that  it  shall  be 
semi-solitary,  semi-congregate,  the  convicts  being  celled  separately 
at  night,  and  worked  in  gangs  during  the  day,  in  silence,  and  not 
permitted  to  speak  to  one  another,  excepting  as  far  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  the  doing  of  their  work;  classified  only  with  reference  to 
their  labor.  In  its  practical  operation,  complete  non-intercourse 
has  no  where  been  accomplished.  The  punishment  of  the  convict 
is  relieved  by  contact  with,  and  the  sympathy  of  others  who  are  suf- 
fering like  privations  with  himself,  and  by  their  working  together, 
very  much  as  men  do  in  shops  outside  of  the  prison.  They  are  well 
fed,  more  comfortably  clad,  in  the  general  enjoyment  of  better  health, 
and  better  cared  for  when  sick,  than  was  the  case  with  the  major 
part  of  them  before  their  imprisonment.  There  is  the  constraint, 
but  the  difference  between  the  life  of  the  criminal  outside,  and  that 
of  the  convict,  is  not  such  as  that  he  may  not  very  well  endure  it 
for  a  limited  length  of  time. 

Among  the  crimin?!  classes  there  is  not  the  dread  of  becoming  an 
inmate  of  the  prison  that  there  should  be.  Therefore,  the  State 
Prisons  operated  under  this  system  do  not  punish  in  sufficient 
degree. 

Are  they  in  any  considerable  degree  reformatory? 

With  a  cell  for  every  convict  there  may  be  separation  at  night, 
but  in  day  time  they  are  massed  together  in  gangs  for  work,  the 
hardened  criminal  and  the  novice  in  crime,  the  aged  offender  and 
tiie  young  man — more  unfortunate  than  criminal, — the  professional 
who  is  serving  his  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  term,  and  the  youth 
of  but  sixteen  summers;  of  whatever  age,  mental  and  moral  condi- 
tion, they  are  mingled  together,  the  better  under  the  contaminating 
influences  of  the  worse,  the  general  tendency  of  the  mass  being  down- 
ward rather  than  upward,  in  the  scale  of  moral  character. 

That  there  are  cases  of  genuine  reformation  under  this  system  is 
to  be  admitted,  but  they  are  the  exceptions.  The  influences  of  the 
bible  and  the  religious  teachings  of  the  Chaplain  and  the  missionary 
workers,  are,  in  a  large  degree,  counterbalanced  by  the  corrupting 
influences  of  the  hardened,  professional  criminals,  upon  that  large 
class  who  are  criminals  in  a  less  degree. 

Therefore,  prisons  operated  under  this  system  are  not  in  any 
considerable  degree  reformatory. 

From  the  Indiana  Prisons,  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  are  an- 
nually turned  out  upon  society  that  struggles  to  protect  itself  by 
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annually  thru.sting  an  inerea.-;ed  and  ever  increasing  number  within 
the  bars,  to  be,  in  time,  returned,  tlie  mass  of  them  no  better  for  hav- 
ing satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law.  A  continuous  and  never  ending 
stream,  corrupted  and  corrupting,  to  prey  upon  society  in  every  city, 
to\vn,  village  and  neighl)orliood,  and  u})on  every  highway  and  by- 
path throughout  the  State.  The  results  are  the  same  in  whatever 
direction  we  enquire.  Crime  is  on  the  increase,  criminals  are  mul- 
tiplying in  numbers,  the  people  want  protection,  and  yet  life  and 
property  become  more  and  more  insecure. 

If,  under  the  congregate  and  contract  system,  the  prisons  are 
not  efficient  as  deterrents  of  crime,  or  in  the  reformation  of  convicts, 
from  what  system  may  we  expect  better  results? 

Under  tlic  solitary  -'ystem,  a  larger,  well  ventilated,  and  lighted 
cell  is  provided  in  which  the  convict  is  placed,  remains,  and  labors 
alone,  seeing  no  one  exce{)t  his  keeper,  who  should  be  his  instruc- 
tor of  work,  and  his  mental  and  moral  preceptor,  and  such  visitors 
as  may  be  admitted.  The  separation  is  complete.  There  are  none 
of  the  relieving  features  of  the  congregate  system.  The  loneliness 
of  the  situation  intensifies  the  piuiishment.  The  inmates  would 
realize  it,  while  the  outside  criminals  would  learn  to  dread  it,  and 
therefore  a>  a  deterrent,  it  would  be  the  more  effective  in  repressing 
crime. 

The  opportunities  to  work  reformation  are  Ijctter.  There  is  the 
utter  absence  of  evil  contact,  with  abundant  facilities  for  the  culti- 
vation of  industrious  habits,  for  mental  and  moral  training,  and  for 
encouraging  to  new  hopes  and  higher  ambitions,  without  the  draw- 
backs incidental  to  the  congregate  svstem. 

If  to  the  solitary  imprisonment  were  added  an  intermediate  condi- 
tion between  this  and  full  restoration  to  the  life  of  the  citizen,  where- 
by those  who,  having  served  the  greater  part  of  their  terms  and  can 
be  relied  upon  as  being  reformed  and  trustworthy,  may  be  released 
from  solitary  confinement,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  the  citizen  and  put 
out  to  work  on  a  farm  connected  with  the  prison,  as  "  trusties," 
and  be  allowed  a  small  compensation  for  their  labor,  to  be  paid  at 
the  expiration  of  their  terms,  or  to  their  families  when  desired, 
thercl)y  affording  a  gradual  transition  from  the  life  of  the  convict  to 
that  of  the  citizen,  it  would  seem  that  the  highest  attainable  results 
tor  a  penal  institution  might  be  accomplished. 

In  as  far  as  such  an  institution  would  be  the  more  deterrent  in  its 
character,  and  afford  the  better  opportunities  for  reformation,  it 
would  be  the  more  effective  in  repressing   crimes  and   in   reducing 
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the  number  in  the  eriuiinal  and  coavict  chesses,  and,  therefore,  would 
the  better  protect  society. 

Under  the  congregate  system^  there  is  the  consciousness  of  the 
strength  of  numbers  and  the  consequent  general  tendency  to  resist 
the  constraints  imposed  by  the  regukitions,  necessitating  the  main- 
tenance of  a  dread  of  punishment  to  repress  excesses.  While  in  the 
solitary  there  vrouid  be  the  consciousness  of  weakness  and  the  con- 
sequent ready  acquiescence  in  the  demands  of  the  prison  law.  In 
the  former,  special  punishments  are  inflicted,  in  part,  with  reference 
to  their  effect  upon  the  mass,  while  in  the  latter,  each  convict  would 
be  dealt  with  solely  with  reference  to  himself.  While  in  the  former, 
special  punishments  are  a  necessity;  in  the  latter,  there  would  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  any  need  of  them. 

Any  attempt  at  reformation  in  the  prison  system  that  does  not 
look  to  making  the  institution  more  deterrent  in  its  character,  with 
increased  facilities  for  the  reformation  of  the  convict,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  utterly  barren  of  results. 

"The  Howard  Association,  of  Great  Britain,  instituted  for  the 
promotion  of  the  best  methods  of  penal  treatment  and  crime  preven- 
tion," in  a  recent  publication,  say  : 

"  The  separation  is  a  mercy  to  the  less  depraved,  and  an  additional 
punishment  to  the  more  vicious.  Three  years  of  separate  im- 
prisonment, are  more  reformatory,  more  preventive,  more  deterrent 
and  more  merciful,  than  seven,  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  a  convict  pris- 
on gang." 

"  With  more  of  the  separate  system,  less  immediate  results  in 
profitable  labor  might  be  obtained;  but  a  great  saving,  even  of 
money,  would  be  secured  by  the  diminution  of  criminals.  The 
moral  and  religious  advantages  would  far  outweigh  the  mere  tempo- 
rary loss," 

Mr.  Stevens,  writing  of  the  cellular,  which  is  the  solitary  system. 
in  the  Belgian  prisons,  "claimed  that  it  possessed  two  classes  of  ad- 
vantages— positive  and  negative.  Among  the  former  he  enumerated 
with  other  benefits,  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  the  separate  study 
and  treatment  of  each  prisoner.  He  considered  a  variation  in  the 
treatment  of  moral  disease  as  necessary  as  in  that  of  physical  dis- 
ease. The  prevention  of  moral  contagion,  the  subduing  and  calm- 
ing influence  of  solitude,  and  the  opjiortunity  offered  for  reflection 
and  rcjientence,  were  all,  in  his  opinion,  found  in  the  cellular  sys- 
tem. He  considered  that  no  system  attained  more  directly  or  per- 
fectly the  various  objects  of  punishment,  repression,  expiation,  pre- 
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vention  and  reformation.  As  the  prisoner's  reform  progresses,  cel- 
lular confinement  becomes  less  and  less  irksome  to  him,  until  at  last 
he  would  regard  removal  to  a  congregate  prison  as  an  intolerable 
punishment.  In  consequence  of  its  repressive  and  reformatory  effi- 
cacy, this  system,  he  claimed,  allowed  a  diminution  of  the  duration 
of  imprisonment,  thus  greatly  lessening  expense.  He  stated  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  in  Belgium  the  number  of  prisoners  had 
decreased  during  six  years,  from  seven  thousand  to  four  thousand, 
a  result  which  he  attributed  in  part,  to  the  introduction  of  the 
cellular  system." 

Under  the  present  system,  the  prison  should  be  located  near  some 
commercial  or  manufacturing  center,  in  order  that  the  labor  may  be 
the  more  readily  employed  at  remunerative  prices;  while  under  the 
solitary  svstem,  where  the  State  should  employ  the  labor,  and  the 
cost  of  construction  would  be  very  large,  it  might  be  located  more 
with  reference  to  obtaining  cheap  building  material. 

But  if  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  system,  then,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  best  possible  results  under  the  present,  there 
should  be  supplied  an  abundance  of  cell  room,  so  that  complete  sep- 
aration may  be  maintained  at  night.  Either  the  cell  capacity  here 
should  be  enlarged,  a  new  prison  built  somewhere  else,  or  in  some 
manner  the  number  of  convicts  reduced  to  correspond  with  the 
accommodations. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ANDREW  J.  HOWARD. 

Warden. 


PHYSICIAN'S    REPORT. 


Indiana  State  Peison  South, 
Jeffeesonville,  Oct.  31,  1878. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Directors : 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year 
ending  October  31st,  1878.  Of  diseases  met  with  and  treated  in 
the  prison  during  the  year,  I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the 
tabulated  statement  appended. 

INIuch  of  the  sickness  during  the  year  was  owing,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  over-crowded  condition  of  the  prison.  It  has  been 
one  continued  struggle  to  preserve  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
inmates,  my  prescriptions  averaging  seventy  per  day.  Disenfectants 
were  used  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  a  perfect  sanitary  arrange- 
ment established,  the  result  of  which  has  been  most  gratifying. 

In  point  of  cell  accommodations  there  are  for  the  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  convicts  confined  here  cell  room  for  but  three  hun- 
dred and  fourteen ;  the  balance  are  confined  in  the  second  story  of 
the  dining-hall,  the  chapel,  and  the  corridors  of  the  cell-houses. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  great 
State  of  Indiana  that  these  unfortunate  convicts,  the  custodians  of 
the  State,  are  not  provided  for  in  a  comfortable  and  humane  manner. 
New  buildings  are  needed  and  demanded  by  every  principle  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity.  A  building  containing  four  hundred  cells  would 
not  more  than  meet  the  demands  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  the 
poor  accommodation  for  the  insane  prisoners.  Neither  the  cell-house 
or  hospital  is  a  fit  place  for  them.  There  ought  to  be  erected  a 
building,  containing  from  eight  to  ten  cells,  to  confine  such  persons. 
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The  hygieuic  condition  of  the  prison  is  good.  The  supply  of  food 
is  abundant,  wholesome,  and  nutritious,  and  a  liberal  variety. 

There  have  been  seven  deaths  during  the  year.  Three  from 
phthisis,  or  consumption;  two  from  wounds;  one  from  congestive 
chills,  and  one  from  congestion  of  the  brain. 

When  the  large  number  committed  here,  and  the  character  of  the 
diseases  with  which  most  of  them  are  affected,  are  considered,  the 
mortality  rate  is  far  below  the  outside  average.  The  unexampled 
management  of  the  institution  affords  a  marked  illustration  of  the 
good  results  that  may  be  reached  by  order  and  a  perfect  regimen. 

I  have  received  the  co-operation  of  Warden  Captain  A.  J.  How- 
ard, and  his  efficient  de])uty,  Ca})tain  John  Craig;  also,  Jesse 
McClure,  Hospital  Steward.  In  conclusion,  I  M'ish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  assistance  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duties. 

Resjicctfully  submitli'd, 

W.   L.  SHEJ{ROK 

Physician. 


List  of    Ca.v(^^-   treated   at    the    Indiana   Statt    Frison    South,  for  the 
Year  endines  Decembet  15,  J87S. 


Diagnosis. 


Abcefeis 

Bilious.. 

Bronchitis 

Burns 

Catarrh 

Cholera  Morbus  ....... 

Congestion  Brain...... 

C/Ongestion  Lungs..... 

Conge.stive  CliilL 

Diarrhoea 

Dislocations  ..  — 

Dyspepsia 

Epilep.sy 

Erysipelas 

Fever,  intermittent.... 

Fever,  remittent 

Fever,  ty])hoid  ..... — 
Fever,  typho  malaria. 

Flux.... I 

Fractures 

General  Debility....... 

Gleet 

Gonorrhoea 

Heart,  func.  disease.... 
Heart,  organic  disease 
Hemorrhage  Lungs.... 

Heraorrhide 

Hernia 


^    CD 

-   o 


DlAONOSIt' 


21 
246 

37| 
28! 
12 
17 
1 

9 
1 

127 

9 

19 

7! 

9 

561| 

203' 

li 

1 

11 

o 
•J 

9 

8 

21 

11 

9 

4 

12 

13 


Hepatitis............ 

Plydrocele  — ...... 

Hypochondria. 

Jaundice... 

Kidney,  disease  of. 

Laryngitis...... 

Lumbago..... 

Mumps 

Neuralgia. 

Opthalmia.....  — . 
Paralysis ............ 

Phthisis...... 

Pneumonia. 

Rheumatism  ....... 

Scrofuhi 

Spermatorrhoea .... 

Sprains 

Stricture 

Syphilis..  —  •• ..... 

Ulcers........ 

Urine,  incout.  of... 
Urine,  retent.  of... 
Wounds,  contused. 
AVounds,  gunshot. 
Wounds,  incised... 
Wounds,  lacerated 

Total 


K^ 


78 

4 

(; 

14 
1^ 


58 
21 


8 
6 

8 

4 
26 

4 
1 
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List  of  Patient!^  treated  in  Hospital  and  Prescriptions  Filled  during 
the.  Year  ending  October  31,  1878. 


MONTH. 


November,  1877  .  

Deeeinber,  1877 

Januarv,  1878 

l^'t'briuirv,  187S 

March,  1878 

April,  1878 

May,  1878 

Jmio,  1878 

.July,  1878 

Alio  ust,  1 87S 

Se])teniber,  1878 3 

October,  1878 

Total 281 


>r, 


24 

13(i 

1,70G 

1 

2:5 

123 

1,748 

17 

184 

2,004 

17 

10!) 

1,700 

31 

229 

2,241 

1 

2!) 

KK) 

1,513 

2 

12 

95 

1,843 

27 

174 

1,922 

1 

10 

120 

1,715 

27 

1 55 

2,028 

oO 

215 

3,391 

2 

20 

187 

3,819 

281 

i,8;i3 

20,240 

7 

Names  and  Date  of  Deaths. 

George  Moore  died  November  18th,  1877. 
Henry  Hiiland  died  March  24th,  1878. 
Elijah  Owens  died  April  9th,  1878. 
Robert  Akey  died  April  30th,  1878. 
John  ]Miingo  died  June  10th,  1878. 
George  Ehring  died  September  r2th,  1878. 
Edwin  Belknap  died  September  24th,  1878. 


CHAPLAIN'S    REPORT. 


Indiana  State  Prison  South, 

November  1st,  1878. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors: 

Gentlemen:  It  becomes  my  duty,  as  Chaplain  of  the  Prison, 
to  submit  to  you  a  brief  statement  of  ^Yhat  has  been  done  in  the 
Moral  Department  of  this  Institution  during  the  past  year. 

I  have  preached  in  the  Chapel  and  held  Sabbath  School  each 
succeeding  Sabbath  until  June  1st,  1878,  when  it  became  necessary, 
owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  prison,  to  take  the  Chapel  as 
a  sleeping  apartment — since  which  time  the  Chaplain's  labors  have 
been  confined  to  the  circulation  of  religious  literature  among  the 
prisoners,  and  to  private  conversation  and  instruction  at  their  cells 
and  sleej)ing  apartments.  In  this  we  have  been  assisted  by  those 
faithful  missionaries  from  New  Albany  and  Jeffersonville.  We  are 
under  special  obligations  to  Mr.  Small  for  furnishing  from  one  hun- 
dred to  ofte  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  Christian  Observer  every 
Sabbath,  and  to  unknown  parties  for  occasional  donations  of  papers 
and  tracts. 

In  the  discharge  of  my  duty  I  have  visited  the  Hospital  once  a 
day — and  w'hen  there  was  any  serious  sickness,  twice  or  three  times 
a  day,  and  done  what  I  could  to  relieve  their  wants. 

The  unusual  healthy  condition  of  the  prisoners  and  small  per 
cent,  of  mortality  deserves  grateful  mention  in  making  up  this 
report.  Much  credit  is  due  Dr.  Sherrod,  Prison  Physician,  and 
Jesse  McClure,  Hospital  Steward,  for  this  result. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Prison  is  the  best  that  circum- 
stances will  allow,  and  which  goes  far  in  maintaining  good  health. 
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In  April  of  ihe  present  year  we  opened  a  day-school  ic  the 
Chaj)el;  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  the  Warden  might  &ee  proper 
to  let  attend.  About  eighty  availed  themselves  of  this  o})portunity 
to  improve  themselves  in  the  branches  of  education  which  will  fit 
them  for  usefulness  in  after  life.  They  all  seemed  deeply  interested 
in  their  studies,  and  some  of  them  made  considerable  progress  and 
will  leave  the  prison  inspired  with  new  thoughts  and  purposes, 
which  will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  their  relapsing  into  dishon- 
esty and  crime. 

The  prison  library  is  also  a  source  of  much  pleasure  and  profit  to 
the  convicts.  Heading  good  books  must  necessarily  have  a  benefi- 
cial infiuence  over  them.  It  occupies  the  mind,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  awaken  self-respect.  Intellectual  culture  has  much  tc  do  in 
formino-  and  oovernino;  the  heart — and  to  me  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  of  a  place  where  a  book  would  do  as  much  good  sb  in  a 
State  Prison.  If  the  mind  is  occupied  with  intellectual  recreations 
there  will  be  an  exclusion  of  base  passions  and  vicious  sentiments; 
hence,  good  books  are  an  important  auxilliary  in  effecting  a  moral 
and  spiritual  renovation. 

The  library  is  doing  its  legitimate  work;  and,  notwithstanding  its 
being  replenished  two  years  ago,  it  yet  stands  in  great  need  of  more 
books — of  good,  substantial  reading  matter. 

Without  an  illusion  to  the  uniform  kindness  and  respect  with 
>\hich  the  Chaplain  has  been  treated  by  his  fellow-officers — the 
Warden,  Deputy,  and  their  assistants — this  report  would  be  in- 
complete. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  allow  me,  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  to 
return  yOu  sincere  thanks  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me 
through  the  past  year.  And  may  the  blessings  of  an  All-wise 
Providence  follow  you  through  life,  * 

N.  E.  BORING, 

Chaplain. 


CLERK'S   REPORT. 


Indiana  State.  Prison  South, 

J KFFERsoNvrLi, E,  Ind.,  October  31,  1878. 

To  th(A  l^o-M'fl  of  Directors: 

GENTr.KMKN:  I  herewitli  submit  to  your  eonsidfration  a  tuU 
^tatjiment  of  the  tinancial  and  statistical  operations  of  this  Prison 
for  the  Ixsci.ii  year  ending  October  31,  1878. 

Very  Respectfully, 

S.  C.  MrOLURE, 

Clerk. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY 

Of   Expenses  of  the  Indiana  State  Prison  South. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Debit. 


Credit. 


To  appropriation  ending  October  31,  1878,  drawn  from  State  Treasury  

By  expenditui-es,  as  per  vouchers  on  file  in  State  Auditor's  office,  for  the 

month  of  November,  1877 

By  expenditures,  as  per  vouchers  on  file  in  State  Auditor's  office,  for  the 

month  of  December,  1877 

By  expenditures,  as  per  vouchers  on  file  in  State  Auditor's  office,  for  the 

month  of  January,  1878 

By  expenditures,  as  per  vouchers  on  tile  in  State  Auditor's  office,  for  the 

month  of  February,  1878 

Bv  expenditures,  as  per  vouchers  on  tile  in  State  Auditor's  office,  for  the 

month  of  March,  1878 

By  expenditures,  as  per  vouchers  on  file  in  State  Auditor's  office,  for  the 

month  of  April,  1878 

Bv  expenditures,  as  per  vouchers  on  file  in  State  Auditor's  office,  for  the 

month  of  May,  1878 

By  expenditures,  as  per  vouchers  on  file  in  State  Auditor's  office,  for  the 

month  of  June,  1878 

By  expenditures,  as  per  vouchers  on  file  in  State  Auditor's  olfice,  for  the 

month  of  July,  1878 

By  expenditures,  as  per  vouchers  on  file  in  State  Auditor's  office,  for  the 

month  of  August,  1878 

By  expenditures,  as  per  youchers  on  file  in  State  Auditor's  office,  for  the 

month  of  September,  1878 

Bv  expenditures,  a.s  per  vouchers  on  file  in  State  Auditor's  office,  for  the 

menth  of  October,  1878 

Balance 


S70, 000  00 


?12, 166  37 

8,734  68 

6, 059  32 

5,662  66 

4,821  71 

6,016  55 

6,  764  4r 

5, 122  90 

4,964  30 

4, 576  00 

2,699  63 

2,411  10 
33 


Total 1  870,000  00  i    370,000  0& 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY 

Of  Receipts  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1878. 


RECEIPTS 

Debit. 

Credit. 

83,636  75 
1,141  63 

?4,77S  38 

2,981  95 

2,981  95 

3, 106  58 

3,106  58 

3,939  55 

3,939  55 

2, 057  90 

2, 057  90 

3,802  70 

3,  802  70 

3,534  29 

5, 765  46 

9,299  75 

2, 078  85 

2,078  85 

3,593  70 

2,699  63 

4, 546  27 

5, 440  34 

Total          ,                 .                     

)540,185  63 

240, 185  63 

OFFICE  OF  AUDITOR  OF  STATE, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  January  7,  1879. 

Upon  careful  investigation  of  the  records  in  this  office,  I  find  that  the  foregoing 
summary  of  financial  exhibit  of  the  State  Prison  South,  for  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 31,  1878,  is  correct,  and  the  original  vouchers  for  the  disbursements,  and  the 
State  Treasurer's  receipts  for  amounts  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  are  now  on  file  in 

this  office. 

E.  HENDERSON,  Auditor  of  State. 
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TABLE  No.  I. 

Number  of  convicts  in  prison  November  1,  1877 590 

Received  during  fiscal  year  ending  October  31,  1878 335 

92& 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence *. 240 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 44 

Died ' 7 

Gone  out  on  new  trials 6 

Escaped 2 

299 

Now  remaining  in  prison 626 

Average  number  of  convicts  from  November  1,  1877,  to  October  31,  1878...  626 


TABLE  No.  II. 

Exhibit  of  Counties  where  Convicted,  and  Number  of  Each. 


Whkre  Convicted. 

t4 
aj 

B 

3     t 
^     1 

Where  Convicted. 

i  a 

i 

Bartholomew  

14  ! 

1  i 

20 
12  , 

.J 

12  1 

1  j 

11  1 

1 

4 
13 
12 

9 

8  > 

^  : 

1  i 

6  i 
25  ! 
20  ' 

8 
15 
22 

4  : 

4 
11 

2  i 

Monroe 

Orange 

Ohio 

Owen 

13 

Brown 

4 

Clark 

? 

Clav 

8 

Crawford  

Posev 

Pike' 

9 

Dearborn 

6 

Dubois 

Parke 

Putnam 

3 

Daviess 

16 

Decatur 

Perrv 

4 

Favette 

Riplev 

Rush 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

8 

Franklin 

12 

Flovd 

1 

Gibson 

18 

Green 

12 

Hendricks 

Sullivan 

15 

Hancock 

Switzerland 

Union 

8 

Harrison 

1 

Henrv 

United  States  District 

10 

Jefferson 

Viffo 

101 

Johnson 

Vermillion 

8 

Jackson 

Vanderburgh 

68 

Jennings 

Warrick 

10 

Knox 

W^avne 

24 

Lawrence 

Washington 

3 

Marion 

Total 

Morgan , 

626 

Martin 

71  '2 

TABLE  No.  III. 

Different  Crimes  and  Number  of  Each. 

Aiding  convict  to  escape 1 

Assault  and  battery,  with  intent  to  kill 32 

Assault  and  battery,  with  intent  to  rape 9 

Arson 5 

Blackmailing 1 

Burglary  and  larceny 12 

Bigamy 3 

Burglary 52 

Conspiracy 2 

Counterfeiting 1 

Concealing  stolen  goods 1 

Forgery 25 

Grand  larceny 269 

Incest 1 

Malicious  mayhem 1 

Murder 68 

Manslaughter 16 

Obtaining  money  by  false  pretense 6 

Obtaining  goods  by  false  pretense 5 

Obstructing  railroad 3 

Petit  larceny 82 

Perjury 3 

Passing  counterfeit  money 5 

Possessing  counterfeiting  instruments 1 

Publishing  forged  instruments 1 

Receiving  stolen  goods 4 

Kape V 10 

Robbery 7 

Total 626 
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TABLE  No.  lY. 

Period  of  Sentence  of  Convicts  now  in  Prison. 

For  one  year 58 

For  one  year  and  six  months 2 

For  two  years  259 

For  two  years  and  six  months 5 

For  three  years 79 

For  three  years  and  six  months 4 

For  four  years 28 

For  five  years 69 

For  six  yeais 6 

For  seven  years 21 

For  eight  years 1 

For  nine  years 4 

For  ten  years 18 

For  twelve  years 2 

For  thirteen  years 1 

For  fourteen  years 6 

For  fifteen  years 2 

For  eighteen  years 1 

For  twenty  years 2 

For  twenty-one  years 14 

For  life 44 

Total 626 
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TABLE  No.  V. 
Pursuits  followed  before   Conviction. 


Pursuits. 


Bakers 

Bell  boys 

Barbers 

Butchers 

Boatmen 

Bar  tenders 

Blacksmiths 

Book-keepers 

Brush  makers 

Box  makers , 

Boiler  makers 

Brick  masons , 

Brick  moulders 

Brick  burners 

Candy  maker  

Cooks 

Clerks 

Coopers 

Carpenters 

Cabinet  makers 

Cigar  makers 

Carriage  makers.... 

Cabin  boy 

Coachman 

Core  maker 

Dentist 

Draughtsman 

Drummers 

Engineers 

Furniture  finishors 

Firemen 

Farmers , 

Florists , 

Gardeners 

Gilders 

Gunsmiths , 

Hostlers 

Harness  makers  .... 
Hoop-skirt  makers 
Iron  workers 


1 
2 
8 
9 

13 
4 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
9 
2 
6 

21 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
2 
209 
1 
2 
1 
1 

15 
4 
1 
1 


Pursuits. 


Jockies 

Laborers 

Loafers 

Millers 

Machinists 

Moulders 

Miners 

Musicians 

No  occupation 

Plumbers 

Plasterers 

Printers 

Peddlers 

Painters 

Porters 

Physicians ^ 

Railroaders 

Silver  burnishers 

Salesmen 

Saddlers 

Stone  and  marble  cutters 

Shoemakers 

Sailors 

Spoke  turners 

Sewing  machine  agents... 

School  teachers 

Sand  belters 

Saddletree  makers 

Teamsters  

Traders 

Tailors 

Tinners 

Watchmakers 

Wagonmakers 

Waiters 

Wood  turners 

Weavers 

Total 
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TABLE  No.  VI. 


Place  of  Birth  of  Each  Convict. 


Place  of  Bibth. 


-9   I 


Alabama 

Canada 

Connecticut i     2 

England ,  10 

France 2 

Germany  i  28 


Georgia 

Indiana 

Ireland 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Michigan 

Massachusetts. 


4 

267 

20 

18 

5 
71 

2 

3 
2 
6 


Place  of  BrRTH. 


Missouri 

Mississippi 

Maryland 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Hampshire. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina.. 

Scotland 

Tennessee 

Texas.. 

Virginia 


Total , 


4 
1 

25 
7 
I 
1 

56 

21 
4 
6 

16 
4 

22 

626 


TABLE  No.  VII. 


Age  at  Time  of  Conviction. 


Number  twenty  years  of  age  and  under 96 

Number  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  over  twenty 187 

Number  thirty  years  of  age  and  over  twenty-five 138 

Number  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  over  thirty 85 

Number  forty  years  of  age  and  over  thirty-five 45 

Number  forty-five  years  of  age  and  over  forty '. 29- 

Number  fifty  years  of  age  and  over  forty-five 19 

Numbdr  fifty-five  years  of  age  and  over  fifty 13 

Number  sixty  years  of  age  and  over  fifty-five 9 

Number  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over  sixty 4 

Number  seventy-five  and  over  sixty-five 1 

Total 626 
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TABLE  No.  yill. 

Grade. 

Number  who  could  read  and  write  at  time  of  conviction 383 

Number  who  could  read  only  at  time  of  conviction 73 

Number  who  could  neither  read  or  write  at  time  of  conviction  170 

Total 626 


TABLE  No.  IX. 
Relations. 

Number  single 398 

Number  married ; 199 

Number  widowers 27 

Number  divorced 2 

Total 626 


TABLE  No.  X. 

Habits. 


Moderate 282 

Temperate 208 

Intemperate '. 136 

Total 626 
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TABLE  No.  XI. 

Showing  the   number  of  Convicts  received,  discharged,  remaining 
in  prison,  and  daily  average  from  1822  to  1878,  inclusive. 


FOU  THE  VKAK  ENDING 


Novemlior  30,  lS-22... 

NoveinlxT  ;!0,  182o.. 

November  30,  18'J4.. 

November  30,  1S25.. 

November  30,  1S2G.. 

November  30,  1S27.. 

November  30,  182S.. 

November  30,  1S29.. 

November  30,  1830.. 

November  30,  1S31.. 

November  30,  1S.*2.. 

November  30,  1833.. 

November  30,  1834.. 

November  30,  183.5.. 

November  30,  18313.. 

November  30,  1837.. 

November  30,  1838.. 

November  30,  1839.. 

November  30,  1840.. 

November  30,  1.S41.. 

November  30,  1842.. 

November  30,  1843.. 

November  30,  1844.. 

November  30,  1845.. 

November  30,  184i3.. 

November  30,  1847.. 

November  30,  1848.. 

November  30,  1849.. 

November  30,  1850.. 

November  90,  1851.. 
November  30,  1852.. 

November  30,  18-53.. 

November  30,  1854.. 
November  30,  1855.. 

November  30,  1856.. 
November  30,  1857.. 
November  30,  1858., 
November  30,  1859., 
November  30,  ISoO., 
November  30,  1861., 
December  15,  18G2... 
December  15,  1863..., 
December  15,  1804..., 
December  15,  1865..., 
December  15,  1866..., 
December  15,  1867... 
December  15,  1868... 
December  15,  1S69... 
December  15,  1870... 
December  15,  1871... 
December  15,  1872... 
December  15,  1873... 
December  15,  1874... 
December  15,  1875... 
December  15,  1876... 

October  31,  1S77 

October  31,  1878 


HOW  DISCHARGED. 


^    i  2  IS    Ih""  ho 


Total . 


1  . 

3|. 

40| 
IS; 

21| 

32| 
31 
31 

25 

■4 
io, 

2o 
50 
51 
GG 
42 
43 
GO 
63 
58 
59 
63 
45 
94 

lo; 

105 
149 
143 
142 
155 
169 
310 
2801 
2751 
177 

99 
147 

95 
161 
260 
203 
174 
174 
179 
175 
169 
191 
231 
270 
254 
28' 
335 


12 
17 

24 
17 
10 
16 

lOi 

12 

io| 

221 
121 

15; 

?^1 
20' 
10' 
30! 

2"  I 
30 
26| 
18 
34] 
33 
311 
28! 
21 
461 
66j 
74 
61 
8ll 
90 
95! 
115i 
160 
107 
75 
57 
66' 
73; 
87, 
99 
146 
134| 
135 
111 
112 
150 
127 
135 
192 
1721 
240! 


30  3 

5  7' 

15  3 
12|  8 

''I  ' 

16,  5 

8  12 

16  35 
16  7 
14;  5 
21;  7 
17!  7 

20 
36 
44 
57 


66 
32 
13 

8: 
9; 

24;       -\ 
351      4 

73]     19 


7       1  ., 

7     26., 

13;     36|. 

71     9^ 

3 
6 


6,5261  3,540    l,072i  358i  237     22   406    265   5,900 


1 
3 
16 
29 
35 
28 
27 
34 
27 
39 
42 
46 
44 
43 
51 
53 
37 
65 
74 


«7 

71 
49 
81 
981 

30!  134!  100 

63    113!  77 

92  57 

1031  81 

119!  91 

13.o!  98 

1381  122 

1461  129 

1371  120 

83j  148'  122 

53    198;  150 

80;  223'  212 

115   2571  223 

127   273!  259 
1381  277 
304 
341 
484 

556!  484 

386  410 

204;  281 

lOO!  203  202 

103I  247  214 

96;  246!  245 
247 


128' 
132 
167 
208 
445 
359 


260 
277 
304 
397 


110'  297, 
1361  421 


201 
192 
187 
182 
177 
153 
211 
197 
179 


399 
420 
387 
393 
380 
381 


423 
405 
392 
389 

387 

403!  399 
3831  395 
417I  388 
5081  45S 
239!  523;  531 
220,  5901  553 
299    6261  626 


Received  to  October  31,  1878 6,526 

Discharged  to  October  31,  1878 5,900 


In  prison  November  1,  1878. 


626 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND  OCTOBER  31,  1878. 


Articles. 


Condition. 


CLEKK  S    OFFICE. 


Desks. Old. 

Secretaries ;  Old. 

Case  of  drawers j  Old. 

Letter  press ;  Old- 
Seal I  Old. 

Matting I  Old. 

Safe Old. 

Stool !  Old. 

Chairs i  Good. 

Window   shades ;  Old. 

Stove  and  pipe \  Good. 

Map  of  Indiana :  Good. 

Map  of  Clark  county Good. 


ARMOEY 


Armory  case j  Good. 

Breech  loading  shot-guns \  New. 

Shot-guns i  Good. 

Henry  rifles {  Good. 

Spencer  rifle :  Good. 

Carbines Old. 

Revolvers Old. 

Powder  flask Good, 

Lot  of  ammunition ;  Good. 

i 

WARDEN  AND  DIRECTOR'S  OFFICE.  I 

Secretary 1  Ne  w. 

Table New. 

Sofa \  Good. 

Spring  chair New. 

Chairs Good. 

Wash-stand j  Old. 

Wash-bowl  and  pitcher ;  Good. 

Spittoons  ■  Good . 

Carpet I  Worn . 

Window-shades '  Good. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND— Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Condition. 


1 

1 

1 

14 

14 

6 

10 

1 

2 

6 

6 

1 

3 

18 

16 

45 

34 

54 

23 

14 

1 

1 

2 

2 
6 


GUARD    HALL. 


Large  clock j  Good. 

Desk iOld. 

Good. 

Good. 

New. 

Good. 


Stove  and  pipe 

Bedstead  and  mattress 

Blankets 

Slieets,  pillows  and  slij)s 

Bench  |  Good 

Chairs Good 

Sink I  Good 

Fire  extinguishers I  Good 

Pairs  shackles '  Good 


HOSPITAL. 


Bedstead  and  mattress }  Good. 

Wash-stand Good. 

Wash-bowl  and  pitcher Good. 

Spittoons {  Good. 

Windo-sV-shades  ;  Good. 

Tables |  Good. 

Medicine  stands !  Good. 

Medicine  case Good. 

Urinals I  Good. 

Chambers ;  Good. 

Chairs i  Good. 

Water-cooler  '■  Good. 

Clothes  presses ■  Good. 

Iron  cots Good. 

Straw  ticks Good. 

Sheets :  Good. 

Pillow  slips Good. 

Blankets '  Good. 

Spreads Good. 

Mosquito  bars Good. 

Clock ,  Good. 

Carpet  Good. 

Stoves '  Good. 

Tubs Good. 

Keelers Good. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND— Continaed. 


Articles. 


HOSPITAL — CONTINUED. 

Writing-stand  

Mercurial  bath  tub 

Fountain 

Clothes  box 

Buckets 

Roller  towels 

Pitchers 

HOSPITAL    KITCHEN. 

Cooking  stove  and  utensils 

Lot  table  ware 

Kit<;hen  safe. 

Cupboard  

Dining  table 

Bench 

Chairs 

Towels 

HOSPITAL    DISPENSARY. 

Chairs 

Dental  chair 

Table 

Desk 

Spittoons 

Benches 

Wash-stand 

Water-cooler 

Case  bone  forceps 

Case  surgical  instruments 

Case  cupping  instruments 

Mortars  and  pestles 

Pill  tiles 

Set  dental  instruments 

Graduates 

Pair  scales 

Glass  jars 

Assorted  bottles 

Lot  shelving  and  drawers 


Condition. 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 

GoGu. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Old. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND— Continued. 


No. 


10 
54 

26 
26 
20 
10 
5 
4 

o 
O 

7 

12 

2 

5 
4 

2 

6 


Articles. 


HOSPITAL    DISPENSARY CONTINUED. 

Lot  drugs  and  medicines 

United  States  Dispensatory 

Ludlow's  Manual  &  Bermstead  Venereal  Disease. 

guards'  rooms. 


Beadsteads  and  mattresses. 

Blankets 

Sheets 

Pillow-slips 

Pillows 

Chairs 

Stoves  and  pipe 

Tables , 

Wash-stands 

Wardrobes 

Towels 

Mirrors 

Window-shades 

Carpets 

Desks 

Buckets  


Condition. 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 


Good. 

20  New. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Old. 

Good. 

Good. 


GUARDS      TOWERS. 


1161 

890 

784 

184 

4 

1 


Tables 

Chairs 

Buckets 

Stoves  and  pipe. 
Wash  basins 


CELL    HOUSES. 


Good. 
Good. 
Good, 
Good. 
Good, 


Blankets New. 

Old  blankets Good. 

Bedticks ;  Good. 

Cot  beadsteads '  Good. 

Chairs Good. 

Table Good. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PEOPERTY  ON  HAND— Continued. 


Articles. 


Condition. 


CELL  HOUSES — CONTINUED. 

Spreads 

Tubs 

Night  buckets 

Water  buckets 

Wash  keelers 

Large  water  bucket* 

Stoves 

Hand    wagon 

Spittoons 

Water  troughs 

LAUNDRY. 

Engine  and   attachment* 

Washing  mach  inc 

Wringer  

Stove  and  pipe 

Feet  three-inch  belt 

Feet  five  and  one-half-inch  rubber  belt 

Feet  five-inch  leather  belt 

Feet  four-inch  leather  belt 

Buckets , 

Heaters  

Keelers 

SHOE  AND  CLOTHING  ROOM 

Work  tables 

Pairs,  shears 

Se  w  i  n  g  m  ac h  1  n  e s 

Shoemakers'  benches 

Kits  shoemakers'  tools 

Dozen  lasts 

Stoves  and  pipe 

Clothes  presses 

Clothes  rack 

Cases  shelving 

Chairs 

Set  stencils  and  brush 

6  Prison  South. 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 


Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Good. 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND— Continued. 


Articles. 


Condition. 


SHOE  AND  CLOTHING  ROOM — CONTINUED. 


Buckets 

Standard  measure. 
Step-ladder  


CLOTHING    DEPARTMENT. 


Coats 
Coats 


Pairs    pants, 
Pairs    pants, 

Shirts 

Shirts 


Caps 

Caps 

Pairs    shoes 

Pairs    shoes 

Pounds  skein   thread 

Gross  small  spool  thread.. 
Great  gross  pants  buttons. 

Gross  shirt  buttons 

Dozen  machine  needles.... 

Papers  hand  needles 

Bolts  Drilling,  481  yards.. 

Yards  Coat  lining 

Pounds  shoe  thread 

Pecks  shoe-pegs 

Pound   shoe-nails 

Quart  sperm  oil 


LIBRARY 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 


New. 

Worn. 

New. 

Worn. 

New. 

Worn. 

New. 

Worn. 

New. 

Worn. 

New. 

New. 

New. 

New. 

New. 

New. 

New. 

New. 

New. 

New. 

New. 

New. 


Books Good. 

Books Worn. 

Lo t  s  h  e  1 V  i  n  g Good. 

Table  and  secretary I  Good. 

Lounge jServiceable. 

Chairs Good. 

Carpet ^ |Serviceable. 

Spittoon I  Good. 

Stove  and  pipe |  Good. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND— Continued. 


Articles. 


DINING-ROOM  AND  KITCHEN. 


Tables 

Benches 

Chairs 

Bell 

Lot  table  ware 

Buckets 

Ladles 

Large  kettles 

Cteam  cooking  apparatus. 

Water  troughs 

Bread  troughs 

Bread   pans 

Cupboards 

Clock 

Copper  boilers 

Hominy   mill , 

Corn  sheller 

Pairs  scales 

Butchers'  saws 

Butchers'  knives • 

Butchers'  cleavers 

Windlass 

Elevator 

Pair  steelyards 

Coffee    mill 

Large  stove , 

Medium  stove 


STORE    ROOM 


Barrels  flour 

Pounds  bacon 

Bushels  beans 

Barrels  onions 

Barrels  potatoes... 

Boxes  soap 

Barrels  vinegar — 

Bushels  corn 

Barrels  turnips — 
Barrels  sourkrout. 


Condition. 


Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 
Serviceable. 

Good. 

Good. 
Serviceable. 

Good. 

Good. 
Serviceable. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 
Serviceable. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good, 
Good. 
Good. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND-Continued. 


Articles. 


STORE  ROOM CONTINUED. 

Barrels  salt 

Barrels  chowchow 

Barrels  Corn   meal 

Barrels  hominy 

Tubs 

STABLES. 

Mules  

Horse 

Spring-wagons 

Dump- wagon  

Hay  forks 

Wheelbarrows  

Cutting-box 

Harrow  

Ploughs 

Lot  Garden  tools 

Tons  hay 

Bushels  corn 

Ton  feed  meal 

Sets  single  harness 

Sets  double  harness 

Set  cart  harness 

Carts 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bell  in  tower 

Fire  engine  and  hose 

Boilers  and  connections 

Water  tanks  and  connections 

Set  blacksmiths'  tools 

Dozen  lanterns 

Dr  i  11  press 

Lot  carpenters'  tools 

Dozen   picks. 

Dozen  shovels 


Condition. 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 


Good. 
Good. 
Fair. 
Good. 
Good. 
Fair. 

Unserviceable. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 


